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AxT.  T. — Survey  of  modem  German  fVorkaon  Interpretation. 

For  reasons  which  have  been  too  olten  stated  in  this  miscellany 
to  need  a  repetition  now,  we  think  it  important  that  the  Ameri- 
can student  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  German 
wcwks  which  relate  to  the  study  of  the  Scripttires.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  widi  to  see  a  criticism  which  puts  all  the  foundations 
out  of  course  introduced  into  our  church;  we  dare  not  rejoice  in 
the  scepticism  which  already  creeps  into  some  minds  with  regard 
to  the  canonical  integrity,  the  au^enticity,  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible.  But  we  are  persuaded,  that  if  the  church  consents  to 
close  her  eyes  upon  the  increasing  facilities  for  biblical  investiga- 
tion which  are  possessed  in  Germany,  and  to  turn  away  from  the 
controTersies  which  are  there  waged,  she  will  find  herself  in  a 
field  of  battle  without  armour,  or,  if  armed,  with  the  mail  and 
greaves  and  heavy  weapons  of  a  former  age,  wholly  unsuited  to 
the  emeraency,  and  the  new  modes  of  attack. 

With  these  impressions,  we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  succinct  review  of  recent  German  publications,  in  the  biblical 
department.  As  our  object  is  to  give  information,  we  shall  bor- 
row from  every  source  which  is  accessible  to  us.     The  works 
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which  we  mention  are,  in  some  casc!i,  beyond  our  reach,  and  we 
rely  upon  the  information  of  our  periodical  journals.  Some  of 
them  have  recently  come  to  our  hands.  Let  it  be  observed,  that 
in  the  bibliographical  notices  which  follow,  we  claim  no  origi- 
nality. In  particular,  we  are  indebted  to  the  copious  remarks  of 
Drs.  Umbreit  and  Liicke." 

The  works  which  had  appeared  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  year 
1830,  upon  subjects  connected  with  Old  Testa?nent  and  Orien- 
tal Literature,  merit  some  notice.  They  are  such  as  these: 
First,  Grahhabs.  Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Hebrew 
Timgue:  Jbr  schools  and  private  use,  by  Mosea  Heinemann. 
Berlin.  1830,t  This  work  does  not  pretend  to  do  more  than 
give  the  mechanism  of  the  language,  without  entering  upon  the 
reasons  of  its  forms  and  changes.  Dr.  Schroeder  has  a  pamphlet 
upon  the  Noun,  entitled :  Hebrew  Norrfs,  being  a  suppleTnent  to 
Hebrew  Orammarsfor  schools,  and  especially /or  self-instruc- 
tion, by  Dr.  Joh.  Friedr,  Schroeder.  1830.  Brunswick.X  From 
experience  in  teaching,  the  author  had  been  led  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  something  more  clear  and  methodic  in  the  arrangement 
and  deduction  of  the  nominal  forms.  He  endeavours  to  improve 
upon  GeseniuB,  and  sometimes  refers  to  Ewald,  but  without  en- 
tering into  their  conflicting  claims.  Among  the  curiosities  of 
literature,  which  serve  to  show  that  Hebrew  roots  may  coexist 
with  flaming  fancies,  is  Dr.  Moritz  Drechsler's  Basis  for  the 
scientific  arrangement  (if  the  entire  fund  of  words  and  forms, 
first  in  the  Shemilic,  and  then  in  the  Indo-Germamc  lan- 
guages.^ This  youthful  Quixote  runs  a  tilt  against  the  whole 
array  of  empirical  grammarians,  and,  like  Murray  and  Ewing, 
disdains  to  stop  his  research  any  lower  down  than  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  speech,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  He  sees 
mysteries  in  a  Mem  or  a  Resh,  which  go,  when  explained,  to 
unlock  all  the  stores  of  philolon'. 

In  the  criticism  qfthe  Old  Testament,  a  place  must  be  given 
to  the  writings  of  Hirzel  of  Zurich,  already  known  by  his  trea- 


aMons  iti  coDtribnton  are  such  men  ai  GsMiiius,  A.  Tboluck,  Schleioimuher, 
Ewdl  Ultmuin,  Nituoh,  de  Wetts,  und  Hupfeltl. 

t  EtemenUrirchM  UDtarrichtabuch  bei  Eilernong  dar  hebrdiKhen  Spreehe.  Zum 
Sehul-  and  Fiint.gibnacfi,  tod  Momi  Hsiaemaaii.  Berlin.  1830.  i.  u.  133. 3.  8. 

1  Die  bebriUeohen  Nomiiu,  eine  Beiltge  xa  den  hcbrtliacfae  E^chlebten  fiic  den 
Schulg«branch,  insbetondero  sbei  fiir  solcho,  wcIcLo  wch  Bclbet  unterriclilen 
wollen,  dargeitBltt  ron  Dr.  Joh.  Friciir.  Schroder.   Braunschweig.  1830.  ri.  u.  58 

4  GruDdtusnag  ziir  vinenUchnfUlcbea  KaoitnicliaD  der  geeauimten  Winter,  uml 
Formfin-iohaliee,  lunlchst  der  Setniliechen,  versucheweise  nnd  uiGruadzUeen  aucJi 
der  IrukkOeriDUiitchen  Sprachcn.  Von  Dr.  Morilz  Drerlialer,  Privaldocfoten  auf 
ikr  Va.  EMtn^D.  1630.  iiri.  u.  308  S.  & 
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tise  de  Pentaleuchi  veraionis  Syriacx,  guam  vacant  Peschito, 
indole  (Lipfl.  1825).  His  new  work  is  upon  the  Scriptural 
Chftldaisms.  De  Chaldaiami  Biblici  origins  et  auctontaie 
criiiea  Commentatio.  Car.  Rod.  Hagenbachio,  Theol.  lAc. 
efin  Univerait.  Lit.  Basil.  Praf.  P.  0.  a  S.  Wen.  Theolog.  Ba- 
riL  Ordine  Summis  in  Theologia  Honoribus  omato  amico  in- 
ter paueoa  coletuh  eorundem  Studiomm  o_ffi.eiorumque  vincnlo 
juneto  con^atulandi  causa  scripait  Ludovicua  Hirzelius  TV* 
ricensis.  Lipaia.  1830. 4to.  The  review  of  this  work,  by  de  Wettc, 
is  highly  respectful.  The  Chaldaisms  of  the  Old  TestAinent  are 
accounted  for  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  Hebrews  always  re- 
tained among  ^etn,  in  every  age,  some  traces  of  the  Aramaean 
dialect  which  the  patriarchs  carried  into  Canaan. 

The  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  subjected 
to  a  close  and  able  examination,  by  Dr.  Toepier,  a  Hunzarian 
pupil  of  Gesenins:  De  Pentaleuchi  interpreiationia  ^lexan- 
drinae  indole  eritica  et  hermeneutica.  Scripait  Theophilus 
Eduardufl  Toepier  Hungarus,  Philoaophite  Doctor,  Seminarii 
Segii  Tkeol.  Halensis  Sodalia.  Halia.  1830.  pp.  viij.  68.  8vo. 
He  finds  reason  to  conclude,  from  a  collation  of  the  mistakes  in 
thia  version,  and  from  the  exchange  and  confusion  of  similar  let- 
ters,  that  the  copy  used  by  the  translator  must  have  been  in  the 
character  now  Extant ;  and  also  that  the  vowel  points,  the  division  of 
words,  and  the  diacritical  mark  of  the  Shin  and  Sin  were  want- 
ing. He  characterises  the  translator  in  a  number  of  striking  par- 
ticulars. 

Few  controversies  have  been  conducted  with  more  rigour  in 
Germany,  than  that  which  concerns  the  composition  of  the  book 
of  Genesis.  The  question  whether  it  is  a  whole,  and  the  work 
of  a  nngle  author,  or  whether,  agreeably  to  the  whim  of  Wolfe 
respecting  the  Homeric  poems,  it  is  a  patchwork  of  various 
documents,  has  given  employment  to  some  of  the  ablest  critics. 
In  1630i  Prof.  Staehelin,  of  Basle,  advanced  into  the  field,  with 
Critical  Investigations  of  Genesis."  He  declares  himself  op- 
posed to  the  disintegration  of  the  book  into  many  fragments,  as 
sttempted  by  Vater,  and  agrees,  in  a  measure,  with  EwaJd,  who 
in  his  work  on  the  "Composition  of  Genesis,"  maintains  that 
there  is  manifest  an  entire  unity  of  plan  in  the  whole  work.  He 
dissents,  however,  from  the  learned  Professor  of  Gdttingen,  in 
oimosiDg  the  hypothesis  of  Astnic,  Eichhorn,  ligen,  and  de 
Wette,  viz.  that  it  is  formed  from  two  pre-existent  documents, 
marked  by  the  use  of  the  two  divine  names.  He  thinks  it  plain, 
after  laborious  research,  that  there  is  tmdeniable  evidence  of  the 

•  Kritucbe  t'nt«nmchuiigeii  iitnt  die  Geneiu.  Bud.  1830.  iv.  n.  1 19  8  f , 
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reality  of  such  an  origin.  Umbreit  dissents  again,  so  far  as  to 
agree  with  Ewald  in  the  individuality  of  the  author,  while  he 
assumes  anterior  records,  fragments  of  which  he  believes  to  have 
been  incorporated.  Long  may  we  remain  free  from  the  spirit 
which  prompts  mAi  thus  wantonly  to  dig  about,  and  unsettle  the 
foundation  of  our  hopes!  The  American  student  will  need  a 
long  training  in  the  new  school  of  Germany,  before  he  will  feel 
himself  competent  to  settle  the  genuineness  of  scriptural  passages, 
upon  merely  critical  grounds.  The  noble  predictions  of  Isaiah, 
have  been  torn  asunder  and  mutilated,  until  they  seem  scattered 
leaves  of  the  Sibyl.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  school  of 
Hengstenberg,  (whom  with  all  the  heart  we  bid  God  speed!)  to 
place  the  integrity  of  Isaiah  upon  a  sure  basis.  This  has  been 
especially  essayed  by  Kleinert,  who,  in  his  recent  work,  Upon 
the  genuineness  qf  the  predictions  contained  in  the  book  qf 
Isaiah*  has  had  the  boldness  to  denounce  Gesenius  and  de 
Wette  as  the  dangerous  corrupters  of  the  scriptural  fountains. 
His  own  work,  though  liable  to  pretty  severe  criticism,  in  a  lite- 
rary view,  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  interesting 
signs  of  the  times.  While  it  falls  very  far  below  the  works  (« 
Hengstenbet^,  in  force,  per^icuity,  and  finished  execution,  it 
appears  to  us  to  carry  the  warfare  even  farther  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  to  expose  the  rottenness  of  rationalism  with  a 
bolder  hand  than  Hengstenberg  himself.  Kleinert's  work  is  not 
likely  to  produce  as  much  effect,  or  to  obtain  so  durable  a  fame, 
as  the  Christologie,  and  the  defence  of  Daniel,  especially  the 
latter,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  genuine  criticism.  There  is 
something  bizarre  in  Kleinert's  style  and  manner,  which  impairs 
his  dignity,  and  renders  him  obscure.  The  pervading  tone  of  his 
discussions  is  sarcastic.  This  very  circumstance,  however,  will, 
we  hope,  do  good,  if  rationalists  arc  susceptible  of  shame.  He 
has  certainly  asserted  the  absurdity,  the  more  than  childish  folly, 
of  the  reigning  school  of  critics,  more  explicitly  than  any  Ger- 
man writer  whom  we  know.  We  are  sorry  to  see,  even 'in  some 
who  have  approached  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  a  sort  of  tacit  ad- 
mission, that  the  principles  of  criticism  which  the  rationalists 
hold,  are  sound,  while  their  deductions  are  inconsequent.  All 
that  they  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground, 
and  defeat  them.  Kleinert,  however,  says  and  proves,  that  flie 
ground  itself  is  a  ground  of  sheer  absurdity.  In  other  words, 
he  takes  what  we  would  call  the  English  ground  of  faith  and 

'  Uelwr  die  Editbeit  naniiiitliclier  In  dera  Biiche  Jeagja  enthiltenen  Weunf - 
tingcn.  Ein  kritiicber  VcrBUch  Ton  Adolpb  Friedrich  Klebert,  oidentl.  OBeDtl. 
"    '   '  ^a-Testam.  Exegcse,  wie  such  der  DricnUIiKheD  Spracben  u> 

.      ,,  ,.....:...  .^  Dorpat  Berlin,  F.  1. 1829. 
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common  sense,  instead  of  the  German  ground  of  Hcepticimi  and 
nonsense.  This  fact,  we  are  afraid,  will  hinder  his  success,  even 
among'the  quasi  orthodox  of  Germany,  who  seem,  unhappily^ 
too  slow  to  leam  this  lesson.  No  one,  however,  has,  in  our  opi- 
nion, learned  it  more  completely,  than  the  excallent  Hengsten- 
berg,  and  it  may  be,  that  his  caution  in  assailing  the  very  axioms 
of  neology,  is  only  a  proof  of  his  superior  judgment,  and  his 
Christian  prudence. 

In  the  same  rank  of  pleasing  harbingers  stands  the  Diaserta- 
tion  of  Steinwender  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  . 
lo  the  divinity  of  Christ:  Christus  Deus  in  V.  T.  libris  htsto- 
ricis. — Commentatio,  quam  judicuin  piorum  non  minua 
quam  doctorum  Jidei  comtnisaam  ease  vohtit  Georg.  Lud. 
Steinwender,  S.'S.  Theologue  Licentiatua,  in  ^cademia  ,31- 
bertina  privatim  docens.  Hegiomantii,  1S29.  vi.  &  67  pp.  8ro. 
This  is  too  literal  and  antiquated  a  method  of  interpretation  for , 
the  liberal  indifferentism  of  Germany;  and  the  reviewer,  in  a 
journal  which  leans  towards  orthodoxy,  says:  "  To  the  author  of 
this  treatise,  who  means  well  in  his  little  boob,  (although  he  ia 
rather  profuse  with  his  impie  and  imprudenter  dictum  to  thoie 
who  differ  from  him,)  we  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  Her- 
der on  the  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry, — a  work  by  no  means  an- 
tiquated, even  now.'" 

[Jpon  the  general  subject  of  Criticism  and  Inten>retation,  a 
compendious  Introduction  to  all  the  books  qfthe  Old  and  New 
Teatameata,  by  J.  A  Mueller,  appeared  in  1830.t  The  author 
adheres  do^ly  to  Eichhom,  with  here  and  there  an  idea  of 
his  own. 

In  the  department  of  Interpretation,  properly  so  called,  we 
name  the  following  works  :  TTie  Lamentationa  of  Jeremiah. 
A  new  translation,  with  notes,  by  K.  W.  Wiedenfeld,  Hlber- 
feld.  1S30.|  The  author's  intention  was  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion to  these  beautiful  and  pathetic  elegies,  by  a  metrical  and 
tasteful  version.  The  notes  exhibit  learning  and  judgment.  Pro- 
pketsB  minores  perpetua  annotatione  Uluatrati  a  Dr.  Petro 
Four.  Ackermann,  Canon.  Seg.  Lateran.  Clauaironeoburg. 
C.  E.  Ling.  Hebr.  Archsol.  BibL  et  Int.  in  Libr.  V.  T.  Pro- 
feasore  Publ.  et  Ordin.  Viennte.  1830.  pp.  798.  8vo.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  author  of  this  commentary,  collects  the  opinions  of 

-  Stndien  und  KriUksn,  Anno  1831.  p.  42a 

i  Einloitang  in  die  Hmmllichen  Bitcber  der  heiligeii  Schrifl  Allen  and  Neam 


EinJeitong  m  die  Hmmllichen  Bucber  der  beiligen  Schrifl  Allen  and  Neam 
■Umenli.  Henoigenben  Ton  Johsnn  Adotpt  Mtiuer,  Fr«di(«r  *a  HobenwtJde 
Fnokfiirt  L  (.  O.  ZwickiD.  1830.  IT.  a.  352  a  a 

,  Dr.  der  Phikwophie, 

119  s.  a 
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the  ancient  writers,  always  with  a  tender  regard  to  that  iBter{H«- 
tation,  qnem  tenet,  et  tenuit  Soncta  Mater  ecclesia. 

In  Biblical  Archxalogy,  a  new  edition  has  been  issued  of 
de  Wette's  Manual  of  Hebrew-Jewish  .Srehmology,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  corresponding  History.*  A  work  by  Meyer  has 
the  title,  Solomon's  Temple,  meastired  and  depicted:  toith 
platesA  To  which  may  be  added,  Dr.  Theoph.  PhiL  Christiani 
Kaiseri,  Theol.  Pro/essoris  Erlangensia  etc.  etc.,  CommentO' 
riiu  inprioris  Geneseoa  Capita,  quatenus  univerax  popuhram 
Mpthologix  Cloves  exhibent.  Norimbergm.  1889.  pp.  19*.  avo. 
Jlie  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  continues  to  be  pur- 
Aied  with  uninterrupted  enthusiaam  and  vigour.  We  have  be- 
ibre  ub  the  last  number  of  Ullmann  and  Umbreit's  Journal,  for 
1831,  which  contains  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature 
of  this  subject,  brought  down  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  that 
year.  Two  works  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  catalogue, 
which  are  already  known  by  reputation  to  our  readers:  1. 
Skholz's  Greek  Testament:  Novum  Testamentiun  Graace.  Tex- 
tum  ad  fidem  testium  criticorum  recensuit,  lectionum  familiaa 
flubjecit,  e  gnecis  codicibus  MSS^,  qui  in  Europse  et  AsIk  biblio- 
thecis  reperiuntur  fere  omnihux,  e  versionibus  antiquis,  conciliii, 
Sanctis  patribus  et  scriptoribus  ecclesiasticis  quibuscunque  vel 
primo  vel  iterum  collatis  copias  criticas  addidit,  atque  conditio- 
nem  horum  testium  criticorum  historiamque  textus  N.  T,  in 
Prolegomenis  fiisiua  exposuit,  pneterea  Synaxaria  Codd.  K.  M. 
262.  374.  typis  exscribenda  curavit  Dr.  J.  M.  Scfaolz.  Vol.  I.  iv. 
Evanzelia  eomplecteus.  Lips.  1830.  4. 

2.  Lachmann's  Greek  Testajnent:  with  the  simple  title.  No- 
vum Testamentum  Graece  ex  recensione  Caroli  Lachmianni.  Ed. 
Btereotypa.  Berol.  1831.  8. 

Concerning  the  former  of  tiiese,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  aay, 
that  public  expectation  has  been  very  great.  The  biblical  critics 
of  Germany  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  its  merits.  The  com- 
plaint is  general,  however,  that  it  is  exceedingly  immethodical 
and  obscure  in  its  literary  form  and  disposition.  Especially  to 
this  the  case  in  the  order  of  topics  in  the  Prolegomena.  The 
favourite  principle  of  Scholz  is,  that  the  genuine  Apostolical 
text  is  to  be  sought  in  the  witnesses  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Family.  He  assumes,  and  the  position  is  strenuously  contested, 
that  the  text  was  preserved  entirely  incorrupt  in  the  first  two 

■  Lehrbach  dor  bebrftiich-jUdiwheii  Arehaologin,  twbM  eineni  Grundria  der  be- 
brtiMh-jitduebeD  GeKhicbte,  too  W.  M.  L.  de  WeUe,  der  FhiL  d.  TbeoL  Dr.  n.  ■. 
w.  10  BueL  Leipi.  1830.  300  S. 

t  Dei  Tempel  SaloinD'a.  GemeBaen  nnd  eeacliildBrt  tod  J.  F.  ran  Hbtbt.  Mit 
,_=..._.._         BBrliii.1830.  53S.8. 
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i;  aod  that  admitting  the  injury  frooi  vUiia  librariorwn, 
and  the  loss  of  almost  all  the  older  documentA  of  this  dau,  it 
waa  atill  maiotained  in  ita  purity  in  the  so-called  Constantinopo- 
litan  ianiily.  Dr.  Lucke,  in  remarking  upon  this  opinion,  con- 
cedes that  we  cannot  charge  the  readers  and  copyiste  of  the  first 
two  centuries  with  intentional  changes,  but  alleges  that  until  the 
time  of  Origen,  the  greatest  carei^saess  existed  with  re^ird  to 
the  purity  of  the  text  The  '  holy  bishops  and  presbyters^' 
wh(wi  Simolz  so  often  mentions,  were  by  no  means  scrupulous 
librarii.  Most  of  the  German  critics  who  speak  of  this  lecen- 
sion,  charge  Dr.  S.  with  want  of  accuracy  in  his  collations.*  The 
text  may  be  said  to  be  substantially  the  Constantinopolitan. 
Much  confusion  is  predicted  as  likely  to  arise  from  a  text  so  va- 
riant Irom  Griesbaeh  and  Schulz.  <'To  be  plain,"  says  Dr. 
Liicke,  "we  nannnt  hut  say,  that,  after  what  has  been  done  in 
the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  text,  by  Griesbaeh,  Schulz, 
and  finally  Lachmann,  this  work  appears  to  us  a  retrocession." 

As  it  regards  the  second  work,  viz.  that  of  Lachmann,  we  find 
it  chBracterised  as  the  product  of  an  ori^nal  method,  founded, 
howerer,  on  a  hint  of  Bentley's.  Dropping  the  vulgar  text  al- 
together, and  proceeding  upon  purely  documentary  pounds,  the 
editor  has  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  that  text  which  was  cur- 
rent in  the  Church  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  This 
work  is  as  much  lauded  by  Dr.  Liicke,  as  that  of  Scholz  is  dis- 
paraged. The  comparison  of  the  two  editions  will,  we  hope, 
soon  eniUile  our  scholars  to  decide  for  themselves. 

We  {woceed  to  give  the  title  of  a  work,  by  W.  F.  Rinck,  of 
Baden:  Lueubratio  critica  in  .Seta  tSpostolorum,  Epistolaa 
CathaUeat  et  Paulinas,  in  qua  de  classibus  Ubrorum  manu 
aeriptorum  qutBstio  instituilur,  descHptio  et  varia  lectio 
im  codicum  Marcianorum  exhibetur,  atque  observationes  ad 
piwima  loco  eum  ^postoli  turn  Evangeliorum  dijudicanda 
et  emendenda  proponuntur.  Baailese.  1630.  8vo.  The  critic 
to  whom  we  owe  this  volume,  was  'sometime  pastor  of  a  Ger- 
man church  at  Venice,  and,  while  residing  there,  availed  himself 
of  the  advantages  ofifered  by  the  Library  of  St  Mark.  He  ac- 
cordingly collated,  in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  had  been  done 
before,  ei^t  MSS.  These  were  not  unknown  to  Griesbaeh,  (with 
a  single  exception,}  but  the  collation  of  the  latter  was  not  made 
in  jierson.  Rinck  rejects  the  system  of  recension  assumed  by 
Gnesbach  and  Hug.     He  divides  the  whole  a[q>aratua  of  MSS. 

•  Likio.  atocUai  und  Krit  1631.  p.  895.— Hiig&  Einl.  I.  p.  151-  nn-  D^*' 
Bobsb  n  Grinb.  Prokv.  jk  mU.— Rcceoi.  det  cune  a.  d.  biU.  Ktit.  ReJM  in  den 
wlnwr  J^hrb.  Bd.  97.  p.  isn. 
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into  two  classes,  the  western  and  the  eastern.  Each  of  these  is 
divided  again  into  families ;  the  western  class  falling  very  natu- 
rally into  the  African  and  the  Latin  families.  He  separatee  mixed 
MS8.,  in  which  the  Oriental  and  African  text  are  blended.  To 
the  eastern  class  he  assigns  the  greater  worth. 

The  Qrammar  and  Lexicography  of  the  New  Testament, 
have  been  prosecuted  with  assiduity  and  vigour,  both  in  works 
specially  devoted  to  these  inquiries,  and  in  commentaries.  .  The 
small  edition  of  Wahl's  Lexicon,  published  last  year  at  Leipsic, 
is  not  only  cheaper,  but  more  convenient  and  useful  than  .the 
original:  Editto  minor,  Clavis  N.  T.phiiologicse,  Lips.  1831.  4. 
The  third  edition  of  Winer's  Orammar,  {Leipaic,  1830.  8vo.) 
is  an  improvement  upon  those  which  have  preceded.  Being  a 
book  beyond  competition  in  this  field,  it  needs  no  recom- 
mendation. 

In  Commentaries,  the  press  has  not  been  at  rest  The  first 
three  Evangelists  have  been  treated  separately,  as  well  as  upon 
the  synoptical  plan.  Of  the  Harmonies,  the  following  deserve 
notice.  1.  An  Exegetical  Synopsis  by  Professor  M.  Rddiger: 
Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Matt.,  Marc.,  et  Luc.,  cum  Joannis 
perieopis  paratlelis.  Textum  ex  ordine  Griesbachii  disperti- 
tum  cum  varia  scriptura  selecta.  Hal.  1 829, 8vo.  2.  A  Synop- 
sis, which  includes  the  Gospel  of  John,  by  Dr.  Clausen  of  Co- 
penhagen: Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Tabulsesynopticse.  Havnim. 
1S29.  8.  Both  these  works  are  placed  in  a  high  rank  by  Dr. 
Liicke.  The  next  work  of  importance  is  the  Commentary  on 
Mark,  by  Dr.  Fritzsche  of  Rostock:  Evangeltum  Marei,  recen- 
suit  et  cum  Comtnenlariis  perpetuis  edidit  Dr.  C.  Fr.  Augus- 
tus Fritzsche,  in  Atad.  Rostoch.  Professor  Theol.  Ordinartus. 
Lips.  1830.  8.  The  abilitieB  of  the  author  as  a  critic  are  well 
known,  from  his  former  labours.  The  reader  will,  of  course, 
look  for  no  tendency  towards  evangelical  interpretation  in  this 
volume. 

Upon  Luke's  Gospel,  exegetical  works  have  been  produced 
by  Stein,  of  Niemegk,'  and  by  Professor  Bornemann.t  The 
former  takes  the  singular  ground  that  this  Gospel  was  written 
for  the  use  of  the  Samaritans;  that  Luke,  if  not  a  Samaritan, 
was  a  particular  admirer  of  that  people;  and  that  the  most 
excellent  Theophilus  was  undoubtedly  one  of  them.  The  pruri- 
tus novandi  makes  greater  and  greater  drafts  upon  the  common 
sense  of  German  scnolars.     The  comments  of  Bornemann  are 

■  ComnMQtwm  dem  Evangelio  dea  Lucu,  DGbateinRm  Anhange  iiber  den  Brier 
an  d'M  Lwidiceer,  von  K,  W,  Stein,  Ober-pfarrer  lu  Niemegk,  Halle.  1330.  S. 

t  Scholia  in  Lncn  Emif(.  etc  icripait  Fr.  Kng.  Bornemann,  Theol.  et  Fhii.  Doc-, 
tor,  Scbola  A&ann  ProfesKtr.  Lipe.  1S30.  8. 
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valuable  cbie6y  in  a  lexicographical  and  grammatical  point  oi 

TOW, 

The  Ciospel  of  John  is  illustrated  by  the  learned  work  of 
Orossmann,  upon  the  writings  of  Philo:  Qtuationes  Phitonex. 
lAps.  1829.  4.,  and  by  Hosshach's  Sermona  on  the  first  four 
dutpttra'af-John.  (Berl.  1831.  8.)  Upon  the  Acta  we  hare 
tier's  Comment  on  the  Discourses  oj  the  SpostUs  in  their 
order  and  connexion.' 

The  Commentary  of  Professor  Thoiuck  upon  the  Romans  has 
passed  through  a  third  edition.  Of  this  valuable  work,  the 
American  public  will  soon  be  enabled  to  form  an  independent 
estimate,  by  means  of  a  version  which  we  are  expecting  from  a 
source  entitled  to  very  high  consideration.  This  distinguished 
advocate  of  Christian  trulji  is  still,  and  we  suppose  will  scarcely 
cease  to  be,  the  object  of  abuse  and  bitter  ridicule,  with  those 
wiio  hate  the  light  The  notorious  Fritsche,  for  example,  has 
iwailed  him,  in  a  special  publication  upon  Dr.  Tholuck's  merits 
am  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.  Its  coarseness  and  malignity 
moat  neutralize  its  influence,  even  among  rationalists.  Not  a  lit- 
tie  of  this  malice  may  be  traced  to  Tholiick's  zeal,  in  promoting 
Xhe  republication  and  extensive  circulation  of  Calvin's  Commen- 
taries. A  Roman  Catholic  Commentary,  upon  the  same  epistle, 
by  Professor  Rlee  of  Bonn,  has  also  appeared.  It  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  illustrative  of  the  method  pursued  by  the  Papists,  in 
wresting  the  words  of  Scripture  to  a  conform!^  with  the  prodi- 
giouB  doctrines  of  their  church.  A  third  work,  upon  the  same 
epistle,  and  one  whiehhas  attracted  some  attention,  is  that  of  a 
layman,  William  Benecke  of  Heidelberg.t  It  is  characterised 
by  original  thought,  boldness  of  conjecture,  reverence  for  the 
divine  authenticity  of  the  work,  and  a  decided  penchant  towards 
mysticism. 

The  £^istles  to  the  Thessalonians  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  Prof.  Pelt  of  Greifswald:  Ep.  Pauli.  ad  Theas.  UhtatravU 
etc.  Ludovicua  Pelt,  P.  P.  E.  GryphiatoaldUe.  1830, 8.  A  ver- 
bose and  tedious,  but  learned  production.  These  Epistles  have 
received  comparatively  little  attention  in  Germany.  Their  rela- 
tion to  the  andchristian  hierarchy  makes  them  interesting  in  a 
high  degree.  Dr.  Pelt  vindicates  the  authenticity  df  the  second 
Epistle,  against  Schmidt  and  De  Wette.  Dr.  LUcke  has  pre- 
pu%d  for  uie  press  and  edited  T%e  Life  <^the  ApoatU  Paul,  by 

*  Ka  BmIhb  der  AdmUI  duIi  OnbrnDr  nad  ZammiienfaMit'  aowrelset,  9  TbaiL 
t  Der  Brirf  Puli  an  die  Rdmer,  erlloterl  too  W.  Beiwcke,  HeidelbuK.  1831.8. 
VOL.  V.  HO.  I.  C 
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the  late  Dr.  Hemsen,  Univwsity  Preacher  at  Gbttingen.*  Schra- 
der  has  a  work  of  the  same  character.!  A  third,  oT  similar  nft- 
lure,  is  die  "  Inveatigatton  nf  the  chronobigieal  order  in 
whicA  the  EpisHei  and  the  apocalypse  uxte  written,  by  J.  F. 
Etihler;t  in  which  he  advocates  the  singular  hypothesis,  ^at  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  the  first  in  order,  and  Jhat  the  othora 
are  to  be  thus  arranged:  I  Tim.,  Titus,  1  Cor.,  2  Cor.,  1  Thess., 
a  Tim.,  Philem.,  PMIipp.,  2  Thess.,  Ephes.,  Galatians. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  Commentaries  upon  the  Catholic 
E^tsdes  by  Grashof,§  and  on  the  Epistles  of  John  by  the  infidel 
and  ecc«atric  Paulus  of  Heidelberg.  These  Epistles  are  literally 
translated,  with  an  interpolation  of  paraphrase,  upon  his />&•&>&>• 
gieo-notiolagicat  method.  Dr.  Paulus  is  die  inventor  of  this 
word,  which  is  remarked  upon  even  by  the  Germans,  who  con 
swallow  almost  any  thing  in  the  way  of  sesquipedalian  terms.  || 
TTie  idle  rarings  of  the  learned  man,  which,  in  England  or  Ame- 
rica, would  at  once  be  rejected  as  too  wanton  or  too  wild,  even 
to  demand  investigation,  have  attracted  much  notice  among  hie 
countrymen.  Dr.  Paulua  b  known  as  a  wonderfii)  innovator  in 
terminology,  as  well  as  divinity.  We  indulge  the  hope,  that  his 
phrases  wdl  not  be  admitted  into  the  Anglo-Am^ican  langua^, 
which  some  of  our  tranalatorB  irom  the  German  are  engaged  in 
constnicting.  The  critic  holds,  that  the  first  Epistle  is  directed 
to  the  ParUiians,  and  sees  an  allusion  to  Onosdcism  in  every 
verse. 

Among  the  wwks  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  in  the  va- 
rious periodical  publications  which  have  come  to  our  hands, 
within  a  few  months  past,  we  find  abundant  reason  to  believe  that, 
even  in  Germany,  there  is  a  recession  from  the  quagmires  of  ne- 
ology and  atheism,  to  the  sure  ground  of  inspiration.  Amidst  all 
their  dreadful  wanderings  and  hallucinations,  it  is  a  token  for 
good,  that  (he  Bible  still  exists  among  them,  and  is  studied ;  that 
Siey  have  not  shut  it  up,  nor  cast  it  from  them  in  disdain.    That 

•  Dm  JUKHtel  Pinliu.  Boin  Lebea,  Wirkca,  imd  •oine  Bchtifloi.  Voa  Dr.  J.  T. 
flem*eD.  GOttingen.  1830.  a 

f  Der  ApeaUl  Pb.uIiu,  eretcr  Theit,  odcr  chronoTo^scbe  Bcmcikungen  uber  d«9 
L«bcn  do*  ApoRtch  Paoliu.  Leipi.  1830.  8. 

1  VvTBuck  tiber  die  Abfunnnieit  dor  oputoliKhen  Schriftcn  im  N.  T.  und  der 
AjraealjpM,  Tom  Pfirnn  J.  Fr.  KOhler.  Leipi,  1S30.  a 

4  Die  Brielb  der  bcili^en  Ap.  J.  P.J.  und  J.  von  Juliua  Werner  GioiJiof^  cranf. 
DiTuionipredinr  la  Frier.  Eatea.  1830. 8. 

I  Die  drei  Lebrbrteft  nm  JohsniMs.  WortgcUeo  mil  erlanternden  Zwischen. 
■auen  fttwrselz  und  luch  pbiloliK[itb-natkik»iMbet  Melbodc  orbldrl,  ion  Dr.  H.  E. 
O.  Paulo*.  Bf tl  eiegetiMMin£»n()iitoriatfi«a  Nacli^eiMUigvn  iik«r  «Sne  SitlTer- 
dcrblicha,  mseisch  porlhiBrhc  Gnoaia,  ge£cn  trelcbo  ilio  Briefe  wamen.  HciJelbers', 
li99.  a 
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holy  document  still  remains  to  prove,  at  some  future  period,  as 
we  hope  and  pray,  a  lamp  to  their  feet.  With  an  orthodox  creed, 
orthodox  prayers,  and  orthodox  hymns,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  multitudes  believe  and  are  saved,  in  spite  of  the  Uod-deny- 
ing  apostacy  of  teachers  and  preachers. 


Art.  II. — The  Religious  Condition  of  Holland. 

Thehs  are  few  Presbyterians  who  have  not  frequently  made 
anxious  inquiry  respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  Holland.  Indebted,  as  we  are,  to  this  country  for 
some  of  our  most  valuable  tjieologlcal  works,  and  remembering, 
as  we  cannot  hut  do,  the  noble  stand  which  was  there  made 
against  the  encroachmenla  of  Arminianism,  we  are  scarcely  able 
to  repress  the  solicitude  of  friendship,  or  the  earnest  question, 
whether  sound  theology  and  evangelical  religion  have  survived 
the  shock  of  war,  or  the  more  dangerous  assaults  of  continental 
rationalism.  Holland  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  Ameri- 
ein  travellers.  The  more  attractive  churches  of  Germany  and 
France  liave  been  amply  described  to  us,  while  we  have  remained 
in  total  ignorance  touching  those  of  a  country,  which  could  once 
boast  of  a  ministry  inferior  to  none  on  earth  in  learning  and 
piety.  It  is.with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction,  therefore,  that 
'we  proceed  to  furnish  some  delalls  upon  this  interesting  topic. 
We  make  a  general  acknowledgment  of  our  obligation  to  Pro- 
fessor Hengstenberg's  Journal,  and  proceed  to  cull  such  state 
meata  of  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Holland,  as 
promise  to  be  useful.  We  have  also  met  with  some  highly  inte 
resting  notices,  of  a  more  recent  date,  in  the  Edinburgh  Pres- 
bytenun  Review,  a  work  lately  established,  which  is  worthy 
of  the  reputation  of  the  church  and  city  from  which  it  issues. 
Prom  this  we  have  selected  a  number  of  striking  parts. 

In  the  years  1823  and  1824,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Fliedner, 
Evangelical  Pastor  in  Kaiserwcrth.  near  Dusseldorf,  made  a  tour 
through  Holland,  in  which  country  he  spent  more  than  eight 
months.  During  this  period,  he  made  it  his  business  to  become 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  whole  church-system  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  and  in  order  to  bring  down  his  statistics  and 
narratives  to  the  latest  date,  rene'A-ed  his  visit  in  the  year  1829, 
previously  to  the  publication  of  his  Journal.* 
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The  first  volume  contains  an  acsount  of  the  auth'or'B  trareU 
from  Nymwegen^  by  way  of  Amheim,  to  Amsterdam  aad  Rotr 
terdsm.  The  second  is  occupied  with  the  information  derived 
at  the  Hague,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  Dort,  Utretcht,  Schiedam  and 
Delft  Innead  of  classifying  the  results  of  his  investigation  un- 
der various  heads,  he  connects  them  with  different  stages  of  his 
tour;  thus,  during  his  residence  at  Amsterdam,  he  takes  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  worship  and  polity  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
churches,  and  the  condition  of  the  B^tists;  at  Rotterdam, 
of  the  Remonstrants,  Sunday-schools,  and  religious  societies ;  at 
Utretcht,  of  the  doctrines  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  the 
progress  of  infidelity  in  the  Church ;  at  Leyden,  of  theological 
atudy,  and  the  universities. 

The  account  of  the  Sabbath  at  Amsterdam  is  the  more  pleas- 
ing, as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  remarkable  laxity  of  opinion 
and  practice  in  relation  to  this  ordinance,  in  the  French  and  Ger- 
man churches,  «  The  hum  of  the  working-day, and  the  confused 
noise  of  business,  which  all  the  week  prevail  in  every  street, 
canal,  market  and  dwelling  of  this  commercial  city,  are  now 
hushed.  Solemn  stillness  every  where  reigns,  and  the  Christian 
prepares  himself  for  the  Sabbath  festival.  From  seven  o^clock  in 
the  morning,  at  which  hour  the  early  service  begins,  until 
seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  latter  service  ends,  the  streets  are 
filled  with  church-goers.  There  is  preaching  five  times  in  the 
day ;  at  seven,  ten,  twelve,  twoj  and  five  o'clock,  by  more  than 
fitly  ministers;  in  ten  churches  by  twenty-eight  Dutch  Reformed^ 
in  two  by  five  French  Reformed,  in  three  by  nine  Lutheran,  in 
one  by  three  Remonstrant,  in  one  by  five  Mennonists,  and  in 
two  by  five  English  preachers."  The  author,  in  connexion  with 
these  statements,  is  naturally  induced  to  long  for  the  time  when 
the  sound  of  labour  and  of  merriment  shall  not  profane  the 
Lord's  day  in  Germany. 

The  public  preaching  of  the  Dutch  ministry  would  seem  to 
resemble  what  is  common  in  America,  rather  than  the  rhapsody 
and  declamation  of  the  German  pulpit.  Mr.  Fliedner  complains 
that  the  sermons  are  too  doctrinal,  too  dull,  and  too  long.  An 
attempt  to  enliven  their  discourses  begins  to  be  made,  by  a  num- 
ber of  preachers,  in  imitation  of  their  great  pulpit  orator.  Van 
der  Palm.  The  Christian  knowledge  of  the  congregations  is 
much  promoted  by  the  regular  afternoon  sermon,  upon  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism,  which,  as  among-  our  brethren  of  the  Re- 

bnmgbt  into  compnriaon  wilh  Germui;,  and  especially  Pri|>ii4,  br  Ttwodoia 
Flie£uc,  Evuicelicil  Putor  at  Koiserwerth  nrai  DUeaeldaTf.  Eswd,  1331.  ToL  I. 
pp.  392.  Vol.  if.  pp.  5M.,  witb  pluln  uid  maps,  and  an  acoouot  of  the  mott  impw- 
tant  pablicaliod*  in  Tbat^o^  of  Uis  nineteenth  oenturjr. 
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fermed  Dutch  Church  ia  the  United  States,  is  gone  throu^  onee 
4  year.  This  formulary  is  very  properly  bound  up  with  tiie 
pialros  and  lituiw.  Mr.  F.  laments,  in  common  with  the  more 
•erioua  of-  the  I)utch  people,  that  this  good  custom  of  a  purer 
a^  is  beginning  to  nve  place,  in  many  churches,  to  BermooB 
upon  miacellaneous  suDJects.  The  ingress  of  German  Socinian- 
ism  ig  bringing  their  Confession  of  Faith  into  disrepute.  "  The 
Heidelberg  Catechism/'  says  the  Scottish  writer,  "  was  drawn  up 
as  a  form  of  instruction  for  the  Palatinate,  about  the  year  1563, 
by  order  of  Frederick  III.,  I^lector  Palatine,  who  had  removed 
from  their  offices  the  Lutheran  clergy,  and  tilled  their  places 
with  Calvinistic  teachers.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  when  the 
church  of  the  Palatinate  came  to  be  looked  upon  aa  the  second 
among  the  Reformed  Churches,  its  catechism  was  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  Calvinista."  The  evening  sermons,  at  fire 
o'clock,  which,  in  winter,  are  delivered  by  candle-light,  are  well 
attended.  "  They  deserve,"  says  the  traveller,  "  to  be  imitated 
in  Germany,  as  well  because  the  stillness  and  solemnity  of  the 
night,  and  the  cheerfulnesji  of  the  lights  in  the  ^ort  days  of  the 
year,  produce  a  manifest  effect  upon  the  minds  of  preacher  and 
people,  as  because  the  time  is  far  more  convenient  for  the  greAt 
majority  of  the  people,  than  the  ordinary  hour  of  afterDOon-ser- 
vice."  Sermons  during  the  week  are  common ;  in  Amsterdam 
almost  every  day,  sometimes  in  several  churches  at  once.  There 
are,  also,  in  a  number  of  the  cifje8,Poor->senno7w,  intended  spe- 
ually  for  the  large  class  of  poor  persons,  who  are  ashamed  of 
their  dress,  and  who  attend  upon  these  in  their  ordinary  clothing. 
To  the  Reformed  of  Holland,  what  are  called  Confiation-ter' 
man*  are  peculiar.  They  are  delivered  four  times  a  year,  on 
Sunday,  in  all  the  churches,  partly  for  the  confirmation  of  those 
who  luive  made  a  profession  of  their  faith,  partly  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  numerous  youth  who  have  not  yet  done  so.  As  thei;e 
is  no  constraint  used  with  regard  to  a  public  profession,  it  is  the 
rase  with  many  in  Holland,  as  in  America,  that  they  pass  through 
life  without  being  church-mem bera.  This  strikes  the  German 
traveller  as  somethioz  remarkable.  It  is  true  such  persons  can 
hold  no  ecclesiastical  office,  but  offices  of  this  kind  are  rather 
ahuoned  than  sought  aitei,  particularly  when  they  concern  the 
afiairs  of  the  poor.  The  author  was  greatly  astonished  to  wit- 
ness at  the  dwellings  of  pastors,  the  admission  of  men  and 
women  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age  ;*  and  not  leas  to  observe 
that  this  admission  took  place  in  the  [Hesence  of  a  few  elders 
only,  and  without  any  c^emony  or  parade. 

Psalmody  and  church  music  receive  in  Holland  a  re^rd 
wiiich  is  unknown  in  other  coimbies,  and  their  collections  of 
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qiiritual  songs  are  said  to  be  unrivalled.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Preflbyterian  Review  says:  "We  have  aeldom  been  mora 
orerwhelmed  with  the  effect  of  sacred  music  la  church,  thiR  in 
bearing  the  two  following  Htanzafl  Hung  by  a  large  congregatioH 
in  St  Peter's  church  at  Leyden : 

Sealorer,  Friend,  Sole  n[>pe,  uid  Blisn '.  Thou  didst  not  lo  be  man  dtadaui, 

We  aSbr,  fcr  tu  &I1  iro  tura.  When  Tbee  the  Uik  tfa;  Father  g«*« 

Sack  pniae  i*  ones  ■  liDner  jare,  Hia  law  lo  honour — u*  to  Mve ; 

The  smncT  who  thy  Tcet  did  kiw,  Yea,  'mid  coDtampt,  utd  wo,  and  pain. 

The  ainner,  Lord,  ihou  didri  Tcstocc,  Thou  travairdst,  ^reat  in  power  and  grace, 

A  liwier  now  do  mere ; —  To  nve  our  rani'd  race ; 

"Awwpt  the  praisel"  Wo  are  not  loat, 

To  tbea  luch  ainnETs  raiw,  But  thai  Ui;  Mood  haa  coal, 

Tboufh  angela,  rouud  thcc  uinging.  Again  Thou  liv'at,  and  living. 

lUi  pr^er  are  erer  brining,  Ub  life  again  art  eiving — 

"  Acoipl  OUT  fsaiae !"  We  are  not  kirt." 

The  religious  instruction  of  youth  is  committed  chiefly  to  per- 
sons called  Catechism-maatera,  or,  in  the  case  of  eirls,  CatO' 
ehism-tnistreases,  and  who  pursue  this  as  a  regular  calling.  This 
is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  ministry,  but  it  is  thou|^t 
by  Mr.  Fliedner,  that  the  subject  is  much  neglected ;  even  more 
so  than  in  Germany,  In  the  larger  congregations,  the  sick  of 
tile  middle  and  lower  classes  are  visited  by  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  called  "  Siekentroosters,"  who  are  selected 
from  the  catechiats.  In  the  smaller  congregations,  and  throudi- 
out  the  country  parishes,  the  pastors  perform  this  duty  with  fide- 
lity. In  all  fiiese  respects,  the  usages  of  ancient  Umes  are 
regarded.  The  opposition  of  the  Reformed  to  prelatical  oon- 
lirmation,  led  them  to  require  a  simple  confession  of  faith,  in  or- 
der to  admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  If  we  may  credit  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  traveller,  there  is  not  even  that  previous  instnic- 
Uon  or  discipline  which  is  common  in  Scotland.  The  want 
of  religious  instruction  threatens  the  purity  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed churches.  In  those  of  the  Baptists  of  Holland,  it  has 
opened  a  door  for  deplorable  error  and  infidelity. 

Private  assemblies  for  the  cultivation  of  piety  are  still  known ; 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  in  former  times,  id  con- 
sequence of  the  discouragement  of  the  ministry,  and  because, 
since  the  ordonnance  of  1817,  a  regular  license  is  now  made  ne- 
cessary. Such  a  restriction  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  charged  with  any  enthusiastic  or  schis- 
matical  tendency.  These  meetings  are  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer,  yet  it  is  customary,  as  the  author  testifies,  to  embelli^ 
them  with  the  refections  of  coffee  and  pipes. 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  conducted  in  a  man- 
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ner  similar  to  that  which  many  American  churches  have  derived 
from  our  Scottish  aDcsators.  The  officiating  minister  is  seated  at 
the  middle  of  a  long  tahlei  covered  with  white  cloth,  and  around 
him  are  gathu^  the  communicantA,  without  distinction  of  raok; 
the  king  himself  appearing  in  the  midst  of  hia  subjects.  At  Rott- 
twdam,  where  the  author  attended  this  solemnity,  in  the  church 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scharp,  there  were  successively  twenty-eight, 
tables,  each  of  which  numbered  not  l^s  than  forty-eight  persons. 
The  service  occupied  five  hours,  and  the  Sacrament  was  at  the 
same  time  administered  in  five  other  churches,  and  again  repeated 
in  the  same,  a  week  laber.  This  is  in  pursuanee  of  a  Synodical 
order  of  1817,  which  prescribes  such  an  administnitioD  onoe  in 
every  three  months.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
the  communion  took  place  only  twice  a  year,  as  is  now  the  case 
in  Scotland.  The  greatest  life  and  ardour  of  piety  seems  to  be 
manifest  in  Rotterdam  and  Utretcht,  where  Umily-worship  is 
still  maintained,  together  with  other  domestic  and  social  means 
of  grace,  by  which  the  flame  of  zeal  is  kept  up.  Persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  evuy  rank,  are  represented  as  being  vigoroualy  en- 
^ged  in  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  religion  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  means  of  Sunday-schools,  Missionary,  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies,  and  associations  for  the  internal  melioration  ef 
prisons.  The  whole  body  of  society  is  pervaded  by  a  good  mea- 
sure of  influential  religion. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  received  a  severe  shock 
from  the  political  changes  of  1795,  and  the  following  ysars.  Its 
present  constitution  was  afforded  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Orange.  The  reglement  to  this  efiect  was  draughted 
in  1815,  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission  of  eleven  ministers,  of 
whom  one  was  from  each  of  the  ten  provinces,  and  one  from  the 
French  Reformed  Church.  The  Ecclesiastical  Council  stands 
first  in  order,  and  consists  of  the.  pastor  or  pastors,  and  several 
elders:  the  deacons  pertain  to  this  only  in  a  wider  sense.  It  has 
chal^  of  the  public  worship,  Christiim  instruction,  and  the  af- 
fairs of  the  congregation  in  genera),  and  has  jurisdiction  '-  in  the 
fast  instance,"  agreeably  to  the  reglement  alluded  to.  This 
council  or  consistory  obtains  even  in  military  or  garrison  congre- 
gation^ under  the  regular  direction  of  old  and  experienced  cler- 
gymen. The  second  judicature  is  the  Claasis,  (Classicalmodera- 
Bien,)  consisting  of  a  number  of  delegated  ministers,  and  one 
-^lo  is  the  elder  of  the  Classis ;  it  supermtends  the  congregations 
and  preadiers  of  the  Classis,  holds  visitations  of  churches,  by 
menu  of  two  of  its  members,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  has  ju- 
nsdiction  "in  the  first  instance,"  over  consistories,  ministers  and 
candidates;  has  the  care  of  vacant  churches,  and  judges  of  the 
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induction  of  new  preachers.  The  Claasis  meets  once  in  two 
months,  and  receives  from  the  State,  for  its  expenses,  the  anmial 
sum  of  14,000  florins.  The  third  judicature  is  the  Provincial 
Moderamen,  (or  Synod,)  consisting  of  one  minister  from  each 
Classis,  and  a  single  elder  from  all  the  Classes  together.  This 
body  examines  candidates,  prosecutes  tlie  trial  of  consistories  and 
clerc3rmen  to  actual  deposition,administers  the  provincial  widow's 
fund7 has  jurisdiction  "in  the  second  and  last  instance,"  and  con- 
venes thrice  a  year  in  the  principal  city  of  the  province.  The 
fourth  and  highest  judicature  is  the  General  Si/nod,  consisting 
of  one  minister  from  each  Provincial  Moderamen,  and  a  single 
elder  from  the  whole ;  that  is,  (as  there  are  eleven  provincial  sy- 
nods,) of  twelve  members,  annually  commissioned.  To  these 
are  added,  a  clerical  secretary,  residing  at  the  Hague,  nominated 
by  the  king;  a  treasurer,  resident  at  Amsterdam,  m  like  manner 
nominated  by  the  king;  a  minister  of  the  French  Reformed 
churches,  and  a  minister  from  the  ecclesiastical  commission  for 
the  Reformed  churches  in  India.  The  three  commissioners  of 
the  Reformed  theological  faculties  at  the  Universities  of  LfCyden, 
Utretcht  and  Groeningen,  being  only  counselling  assessors  with* 
out  the  right  of  voting,  we  may  regard  the  General  Synod  as 
comprising  not  more  than  sixteen  individuals.  The  president 
tnd  vice-president  are  nominated  by  the  king.  The  minister  of 
Protestant  worship,  as  the  king's  commissioner  or  representative, 
is,  ex  officio,  empowered  to  sit  in  this  body,  in  cAse  he  belongs 
to  the  Reformed  church ;  without  taking  any  part,  however,  in 
its  ddiberations  or  votes.  The  General  Synod  meets  annually, 
at  the  Hague,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  July. 

The  first  General  Synod,  under  this  new  constitution,  met  in 
1816:  and  has  since  been  regularly  held  every  year.  It  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  has  the 
ceneral  supervision  of  all  the  churches,  ministers  and  inferior 
judicttures,  but  especially  the  care  of  doctrine  and  worship,  and 
frames  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  and  ordonnances;  which, 
nevertheless,  require  the  royal  sanctiop  in  order  to  have  the 
force  of  laws,  liie  new  constitution  is  supposed  to  give  far  more 
license  than  the  old  to  such  persons  as  are  disposed  to  theological 
innovation.  It  is,  however,  but  the  shadow  of  that  Presbyte- 
rianisn  which  once  existed.  Instead  of  a  minister  and  an  elder 
from  each  congregation,  in  the  Classis,  which  was  the  ancieat 
proportion,  as  it  is  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  chnrch  m  America, 
it  is  lamentable  to  observe  one  elder  from  all  the  churches.  Even 
the  Lutheran  reviewer,  in  the  "  Kirchenzeitung,"  discerns  that 
the  church  is -shorn  of  its  glory,  when  the  "  General  Synod  has 
more  than  1,400,000  souls  represented  by  a  single  ruling  elderl" 
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lb  an  indication  that  new  theology,  with  a  corresponding  ten- 
8  towards  erroristfl,'iB  gaining  ground  in  Hollaod,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  formula  of  subscription  for  candidates  nins^ius: 
that  the  [nvbationer  "heartily  believes  the  doctrine  comprehended 
in  the  symbolical  booka,  agreeing  with  God's  holy  word."  This 
i^eoious  participial  phrase  furnishes  a  happy  postem  for  the  es- 
.  aqie  Of  such  as  happen  to  dissent  from  the  rigour  of  thp  articles 
of  the  Belgic  Confession.  "  If  we  interpret  the  word  agreeing 
(said  a  distingnished  member  of  the  Synod  to  Mr.  Fliedner)  as 
meaning  because,  it  says  too  much,  if  so  far  as,  it  says  too 
little." 

In  the  8cottidi  traveller's  account,  we  find  a  very  earnest  en- 
deavour to  make  it  ajqtear,  that  there  is  no  radical  unsoundness 
in  the  Dutch  church.  He  states,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Mack- 
intosh of  AmstMtlam,  that-  no  minister  can  be  ordained,  who 
doos  not  really  hold  its  aneient  standards,  unless  he  be  guilty  of 
groaa  fraud.  He  then  attempts,  by  a  priori  reasoning,  to  evince 
that  there  can  be  no  considerable  divergence  from  these  standards. 
Such  divergence,  he  maintains,  must  be  ascribed  either  to  igno- 
rance and  indifference,  or  to  want  of  candour  and  deceit.  From 
auch  premises,  to  argue  the  purity  of  the  church,  will  nnt  strike 
the  American  reader  as  eminently  logical.  Neither  is  it  satisfac- 
tory to  say,  as  the  writer  docs  in  the  second  place,  "that  the 
very  fact  of  the  Duteh  Reformed  church  having  persisted  in 
cleaving  to  its  original  standards,  seems  to  [HMve,  that  even  in 
the  worst  times,  a  chosen  band  of  the  faithful  was  still  preserved 
there,  who  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal."  Vet  he  is  con- 
strained to  add :  "  the  fate  of  the  Dutch,  in  thus  departing  from 
tbeir  ancient  principles,  or  in  compromising  them,  by  symbolis- 
ing with  men  and  parties  from  whom  their  fathers  would  have 
reooiled,  a*  from  perwms  infected  with  the  plague,  has  all  along 
been  such  as  every  one  -  who  takes  his  views  from  the  Holy 
Scripbires  must  have  expected.  They  became  truly,  ,'as  salt 
iriiieh  had  lost  Its  savour,  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and 
brodden  under  foot  of  men."'  With  regard' to  the  above  men- 
tioned- declaration  of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  we  have  the  statement  of 
a  Dutch  minister,  in  these  words:  "  I  must  reply,  that  this,  for 
the  greatest  part,  is  the  truth;  but,  nevertheless,  such  a  subscrip- 
tiati  rather  is  understood  than  actually  happens;  the  solemn  de- 
claration and  subscription,  which  were  dispensed  with  in  the 
ease  of  myself,  and  others,  who  were  ordained  with  mc,  chiefly 
respected  the  so-called  simony,  or  purchase  and  sale  of  preachers' 
places.  This  makes  little  difference,  for,  as  I  said,  the  subscrip- 
tion is  at  least  understood,  and  thus  the.  doctrinal  manciples  of 
IBIS  and  1619  Ore  stilt  those  of  the  church."     Wt  are  con- 
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strained  to  observe  upon  all  the  sUtemenla  of  this  anonymous 
Scotch  writer,  that  they  rest  upon  very  scanty  observatjon,  and 
hare,  much  less  verisimilitude  than  those  of  Mr,  Fliedner. 

AmonK  the  authors  who  have  most  influenced  the  0[Hnionaof  the 
Reformed,  there  are  two  who  may  be  compared  with  the  GerroaD 
EmestiandMicbaelis.  Like  these,the  Hollanders, Van  Voorstand  : 
Van  der  Palm,  have  opened  the  way,  iar  beyond  their  own  inten-  ■ 
tion,for{hefloodofneology.  Van  Voorst  was  Professor  of  Heolo- 
gy  at  Franeker,  from  the  year  1776,  at  Leyden  from  1800,  and  '. 
ID  1827  retired  from  public  life.     Van  der  Palm  was,  from  - 
1799  to  1804,  General  Director  of  public  instruction,  and  since  : 
the  year  180S,  Professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden.  -. 
Van  Voorst  regards  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  Scrip-  : 
tures  as  all'-Bufficient ;  and  in  this  respect  njay  be  considered  as 
following  the  track  of  Grotius  and  Emesti.     Like  the  latter,  he' ': 
rejects  the  idea,  that  any  experimental  acquaintance  with  divine  ' 
things  is  required  in  an  interpreter.     His  scholars  go  even  fur- 
ther than  himself  in  these  opinions,  and  find  less  and  less  of  - 
evangelical  meaning  in  the  Bible.  Van  der  Palm  is,  like  Michae-  '■. 
lis,  by  no  means  disposed  to  reject  openly  the  system  of  doctrine   r 
hitherto  current  j  on  the  other  hand,  he  manifests  profound  reve- 
rence for  the  word  of  Ciod,  and  is  less  disposed,  even  than  the   ; 
great  German,  to  sneer  at  the  miracles  of  the  Scripture.   Yet  he  ' 
coincides  loo  much  with  him  in  the  attempt  to  explain  away  all 
that  is  supernatural.  This  renders  his  influence  most  deleterious. 
A  third  naihe  is  that  of  the  late  Professor  Muntinghe  of  Gran- 
ingen.   Distinguished  rather  in  historical  than  exegetical  scienc^ 
and  somewhat  decided  in  defence  of  general  truth,  he  was 
inclined  to  make  cdncessions  to  the  adversary.  Bosveld  and  Van 
Kooten  are  inclined  to  rationalism,  as  is  Van  Hengel,  a  pupil  o( 
Van  Voorst,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  theology  M  Ley- 
den. In  his  acute  and  elegant  interpretations,  he  pursues  the  me- 
Uiod  which  has  already  done  its  work  in  Germany,  and  begins  to 
operate  in  America;  he  fixes  the  attention  on  the  mere  gramma- 
tical exposition  of  ^e  text,  or,  to  use  the  expressive  language  of 
a  German  writer,  "  does  not  conduct  his  disciples  into  the  holy 
place  of  the  saving  Word,  but  with  learned  discourse  detains - 
them  in  the  contemplation  of  the  outer  gate  and  its  carved-work, 
until  the  time  for  entrance  is  flown."     A  holifer  spirit  breathes 
in  the  publications  of  Stronck,  and  of  Heringa  and  Royaard, 
Professors  at  Utrecht,  and  still  more  in  those  of  the  Baron  de 
Geer,  Professor  at  Franeker,  a  learned  young  nobleman,  to  whom 
not  only  Friesland,  but  all  Holland,  is  anxiously  looking  for  a 
noble  defence  of  ancient  faith  and  piety. 

In  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  three  most  distinguished  authors 
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•re  l^pey,  Profienor  at  OrOoingen,  Dennont,  and  Broes.  The 
hurt  of  tbeae  is  a  clergyman  of  Amsterdam,  principally  remark- 
able for  his  learning  and  the  soundness  of  hii  theological 
opinions.  Up^  and  Dermont  produced,  in  the  years  1819 — 
1837,  a  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
four  volumes.  According  to  Mr.  Fliedner's  accouiA,  the  work 
is  diaracterised  by  national  pride -and  rationalism. 

Systematic  Theology  has  been  cultivated  by  the  above-named 
Van  Voorst  and  Mtintinghe,  yet  their  method  is  biblical.  To 
these  we  may  add  Borger  and  Heringa.  -  The  latter  advocates 
the  'accommodation'  principle  of  Semler  and  Teller.  They  pre- 
fer, in  common  with  most  of  the  new  school  of  Dutch  theology, 
the  name  of  Rational  Supematuralists  to  that  of  Sationaliil*; 
perhaps,  because  Ihe  meaning  of  the  latter  has  been  too  signally 
expounded  in  Germany.  Borger  has  endeavoured  to  excite  * 
dread  of  mysticism  among  his  countrymen,  and  from  all  the  no> 
tices  which  are  before  ua,  we  are  led  to  fear,  that  Holland  is  ere 
long  to  lose  all  attachment  tA  her  ancient  standards,  and  lapse 
into   the  Arianism,  Deism,  or  Atheism   of  the  nei^bounng 


In  Homiletical  and  Catechetical  Theology,  the  author  gives 
the  highest  place  to  Kist,  a  pious  and  populu-  preacher  at  Dort, 
Van  der  Palm,  Dermont,  Borger,  J.  Wys,  Van  der  Roost,  Fran-  ■ 
cis  Van  Eck,  Donker  Curtius,  Verwey,  Prios,  Coquerel,  and 
Teissedre  I'Auge.  The  simple-hearted  and  faithful  Egeling  of 
Leyden,  and  Prios  of  Amsterdam,  have  contributed  most  to  cate- 
cb^cal  instruction. 

"By  universal  consent  of  his  countrymen,"  says  the  Edin- 
bm^  correspondent,  "  Van  der  Palm  of  Leyden  seems  to  hold 
thelirst  place  among  the  preachers  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
is  now  enjoying  a  vigorous  old  age  as  an  emeritus  professor,  yet 
preaches  occasionally,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  lum 
twice.  As  an  'eloquent  orator,'  in  our  hearing  at  least,  he  has 
never  been  surpassed.  In  each  of  several  distinct  features  of 
pulpit  oratory,  indeed,  he  might  have  been  so,  but  in  the  combi- 
nation and  harmony  of  many  eminent  gifts,  in  the  great  and 
equal  power  that  pervaded  his  facidties,  and  in  the  judgment  that 
coatrolled  and  directed  them,  we  search  in  vain  for  his  superior 
in  all  our  recollections  of  the  past  Van  der  Palm's  appearance 
in  the  pulpit  was  uncommonly  prepossessing-,  his  figure  and  fea- 
tures being  commanding  and  handsome,  bis  expression  full  of 
mild  dignity,  and  his  eyes  beaming  with  intelligence  and  good- 
wilL  Scarcely  had  he  commenced,  when  you  were  struck  with 
the  gracefulness  of  bis  manner,  and  as  it  gradually  advanced  with 
the  uterest  of  his  subject  into  energetic,  yet  chastened  action, 
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you  mtEht  conceive  it  arresting  and  fixing  the  aU^ition  even  of 
the  deaf.  His  mastery  of  hia  mother  tongue,  aided  by  a  voice 
manly,  clear  and  tuneful,  evidently  astoniwed  and  delighted  his 
countrymen.  Its  harsher  guttunds  seemed  quite  to  disappear, 
except  when  they  gave  extraordinary  force  to  passages  of  terror 
and  sarcasAi ;  while  the  softer,  together  with  its  numerous  liquids 
and  open  vowels,  so  much  reminding  us  of  our  Scottish  Doric, 
gave  a  no  less  remarkable  mellowness  and  Huency  to  those  of  an 
opposite  kind."  "  The  preacher,  like  a  true  evangelist,  boldly 
threw  himself  on  his  subject,  his  own  sense  of  it^  importance, 
and  on  God's  gifts  to  him  as  an  ambassador.  You  had  the  dig- 
nity of  Scotch  preaching,  without  its  metaphysical  dryness  ud 
laboured  dialectics,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Knglish,  without 
its  clap-traps  and  bombast  But  while  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
judgment  and  the  memory  were  all  addressed  and  consulted,  it 
was  only  that  the  conquest  of  the  heart  and  oonecience  might  be 
the  more  certain  and  complete." 

The  principal  Theological  Journals  are  four  which  appear  at 
Amsterdam.  ("  Vaderlandsche  Letteroefcningen,"  "  Boekzaal,'* 
"  Godgelecrde  Bydragen,"  and  Niew  Christelyk  Maandschrift.'') 
It  is  painful  to  learn,  that  not  one  of  them  is  decidedly  orthodox. 
The  Lettero^'eningen  is  thoroughly  rationalistic,  and  assails  the 
antiquated  system  and  its  adherents  with  biting  raillery.  The 
other  three  pursue  a  course  as  regular,  smootli,  and  undecided,  as 
their  own  canals ;  leaving  their  neology  to  be  presumed,  not  so 
much  from  what  they  advance,  as  from  their  suppression  of  evan- 
gelical truth.  Divine  truth,  in  its  fulncssof  extent,  has  no  advo- 
cate in  the  periodical  press  of  Holland,  anij  the.  pious  author  is 
constrained  with  grief  lo  compare  the  present  religious  condition 
of  the  country  with  that  of  Germany,^  during  the  period  of  Seija- 
ler's  influence.  In  his  opinion,  the  pernicious  seed  sown  by 
English  deism,  French  materialism,  and  German  rationalism,  h^ 
long  been  germinating  under  ground.  This  was  the  less  difficult, 
as  the  ground  had  been  broken  up  by  some  of  their  own  gram- 
matical interpreters.  It  now -appears,  that  the  true  friends  of  the 
Dutch  church  were  those  who,  since  1823,  in  n>iteof  the  odium 
with  which  they  were  overburthened  by  the  false  liberality  of 
their  ecclesiastical  brethren,  sounded  the  alarm  against  neology, 
which  was  then  in  sheep's  clothing.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  was  Da  Costa,  who,  in  his  "  Complaint  against  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age,"  "  The  Sadducees,"  "  Spiritual  Tocsin,"  and 
other  writings,  effected  something  towards  the  alarm  of  slumber- 
ing Christians.  The  majority  of  the  jtreachers,  and  almost  all 
the  people,  arrayed  themselves  on  the  si.de  of  truth ;  for  here,  ae 
in  Germany,  and  we  siiippo.se  everywhere  etst.  the  laity,  aii.a  body. 
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remain  incorrupt  long  after  the  raze  of  innovation  hsQ  destn^ed 
(be  clerKy.  Da  Costa  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
rally  iDg  oelievers,  aach  as  the  French  ministers  Biihler  and  James, 
C^)adose,  &  physician ;  the  celebrated  poet  Bilderdyk,  some  of 
whose  works  have  been  translated  into  English ;  BMY>n  Zuylen 
van  Nieveld,  Van  der  Bieaen,  Thelwall,  and  Molenaar.  Never- 
tlidess,  the  coojecti^re  of  Mr.  Fliedner  is  but  too  well  founded, 
that  there  is  not  vitality  of  reli^oo  in  Holland,  to  preserve  the 
orthodoxy  of  their  acknowledged  formuluies. 

We  pass  now  to  the  brief  consideration  of  the  other  Pro- 
testant Churches  of  Holland;  and  first  of  the  Lutheran.  The 
very  &ct  that  the  Lutherans  in  Holland  were  Dissenters,  and 
that  they  were  long  struggling  for  complete  toleration,  may 
aerre  to  account  for  the  tendency  to  latitudinorianism,  which  is 
undeniable.  Connecting  themselv^  with  the  liberal  party  in 
poiities,  they  caught  something  of  the  same  spirit  in  religion. 
Their  civil  disabilities  are  now  in  great  measure  removed,  yet 
the  progress  of  false  doctrine  has  not  been  arrested.'  In  the  year 
I760,  the  church  in  Amsterdam,  at  that  time  theJai^est  Lutheran 
chureb  in  Europe,  numbered  among  its  pastors  three  neologists, 
Muetzenbrecher,  Baum  and  Sterk,  who  scrupled  ilot  to  promulge 
their  doctrines  without  disguise.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1786,  a  representation  was  made  by  One  hundred  and  twenty-six 
members  of  the  church  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  complain- 
ing *'  that  the  three  above-mentioned  preachers  spoke  very  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  of  the  Holy  Trinity^  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
his  meritorious  sufferings,  or  the  justification  of  the  sinner  by 
laith  alone;  that  they  perverted  the  scriptural  proofs  of  these 
topics,  endeavoured  to  di^rove  the  existence  and  influence  of 
the  devil,  and  continually' delivered  moral  discourses,  without 
refeninc  to  the  foundation  of  Christian  virtues,  or  mentioning 
faith  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  The  three  pastors 
were  acquitted,  in  May,  1787.  Against  this  decision,  two  thou- 
sand members  of  the  church  protested  without  effect.  In  the 
meantime,  two  of  the  orthodox  pastors  died,  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  neologists,  so  that  a  single  defender  of  the  truth 
wa»  left,  tiamelau,  a  pious,  but  aged  man.  Under  these  circum- 
stanees,  some  hundreds  of  the  communicants,  in  1791,  united  in 
forming  a  true  f  HersUlden)  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and 
called  as  their  pastors  Hamelau  and  a. minister  from  Rotterdam, 
named  Scholten.  Their  number  su  greatly  increased,  that,  in 
1798,  they  called  a  third,  and  in  1«C)4,  a  fourth  pastor.  The  last 
of  these,  Meyer,  is  still  operating  happily  upon  the  public  mind. 
This  church  of  Amsterdam,  with  which  a  number  in  other 
places  are  ronnectetl,  under   itic  foinmim  namii  nf    ffer.sti-M 
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numbers  nine  thousand  souls.  The  heterodox  (or  NietAertteldeJ 
has  at  present  twenty-two  thousand,  and  still  retains  the  nune  of 
the  EvatigeHcal  Lutheran  Church.  They  are  also  known  by  the 
name  of  new-lights.  After  this  separation,  they  made  very  ear- 
neat  endeavours  to  have  the  points  of  diff^^nce  treated  as  mat- 
ters of  small  moment,  but  in  vain.  The  seven  Hersteld  churches 
have  ten  preaches,  and  their  whole  number  is  reckoned  at  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  thousand.  On  account  of  their  adhe- 
rence to  pure  doctrine,  they  are  more  respected  by  the  Reformed 
than  are  the  old  par^;  yet  Mr.  FItedner  laments  that  their  or- 
thodoxy is  not,  in  all  cases,  accompanied  with  a  corresponding 
warmth  of  piety.  The  Meihersleld  Lutherans  have  been  making 
rapid  advances  in  rationalism.  From  their  numerous  preachers 
our  author  heard  nothing  but  dry  ethics.  The  attendance  upon 
their  ministry  is  small  and  decreasing.  Instead  of  Luther's  ca- 
techism, every  pastor  uses  that  Which  suits  his-  own  caprice.  The 
number  of  members,  in  the  whole  t^  their  forty -six  churches,  is 
fiirty-BQven  thoussoid-,  under  the  care  of  fifty-seven  pastors.  In 
1818,  they  established  a  theological  seminary  at  Amsterdam,  in 
which  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  required  to  study,  under 
theprofessOF^  Pltishke, I<%ertibach,  and  Sartorius. 

The  demons  ^(^n/ J,  celebrated  as  they  are  in  ecclesiastical  ■ 
history,  caimot  be  renamed  as  forming  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
community.  They  affect  to  be  called  simply  the  Jtemonatrant 
Church  Society.  In  1809,  they  had  forty  preachers  and  thirty- 
four  congregations.  They  have  at  present  twenty-one  preachers, 
twenty  conizations,  (to  which  may  be  added  five  irregularly 
connected^  ana  about  five  thousand  members.  This  decrease  is 
remarkably  great  Since  the  year  1795,  they  have  received  sup^ 
port  from  government  The  rejection  of  adl  creeds  and  conl^  . 
sions  is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  the  body;  and  the  articles 
presented  by  Episcopius  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  were  expressly 
stated  not  to  be  terms  of  communion.  Neology  reigns  almost 
universally  among  their  preachers,  who  are  permitted,  not  only 
to  believe,  but  to  teach  what  they  will.  Conynenbui^,  the  late 
president  of  their  theological  seminary,  is  a  low  rationalist  His 
place  has,  however,  been  supplied  by  Apiorie  van  der  Hoeven, 
of  Rotterdam,  a  descendant  of  Arminius,  who,  though  not  de- 
cidedly evangelical,  is  inimical  to  rationalism,  and  appears  to  be 
a  sincere  iqcjuireh  In  17^6,  the  Remonstrants  naade  a  proposal 
to  all  the  evangelical  churches  of  Holland,  in  favour  of  free  koA 
open  commumoo.  A  single  Baptist  church  first  united  in  this, 
and  in  1817  and  1819,  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches 
agreed,  that  all  accredited  Protestants  of  other  confessions, 
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whose  lives  were  ezemjdary,  should  be  admitted  to  join  them  is 
Ae  commoDion  of  the  Lonl's  Supper. 

The  Mennonista,  or  Baptiata,  hare  oo  distinguighing  tenets, 
except  their  rejection  of  infant  bsptism,  and  ^  oaths.  They 
.hart  ceased  to  decline  military  service  and  civil  afiairs.  They 
repudiate  all  Gonfessions  and  creeds,  and  ire  n^idly  sinking  into 
Amnism.  The  modem  catechism  of  Hoekstra  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  their  theological  degradation.  "  With  regard  to  their 
boasted  tolerance  and  liberality,  (we  h/ete  avail  our»3lves  of  the 
word&of  the  JojimaliBt,)  they  are  no  better  than  other  neologists. 
Tbey  tolerate  their  own  views,  and  impugn  those  who,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  freedom,  entertain  doctrines  more  conformable  to  - 
the  Scriptures;  as  appears  from  their  conduct  wiUi  regard  to 
Ihcii'  once  honoured  and  beloved  preacher,  Jan  Ter  Boi^.  This 
man  having  discovered  the  true  faith  in  Christ,  preached  it  with 
earnestness,- connecting  with  it  the  doctrine  of  election,  which, 
according  to  the  rooted  opinion  of  two  centuries,  is,  in  Holland, 
inseparable  from  evangelical  belief.  The  consequence  was,  thai 
oeariy  all  the  members  forsot^  the  assemblyy  and  the  preacher 
was  distinctly  advised,  that  he  might  have  firee  scope  for  his  spe- 
eolations,  if  he  would  consent  to  lay  down  bis  public  office.  To 
[ffoceed  more  directly  gainst  him  visa  not  compatible  with  the 
tenet  of  freedom  in  doctrine.  Ter  Borg  waa  not  ready  to  take 
the  hint"  Upon  the  accession  of  a  new  teacher  in  the  tfieol»- 
ncal  seminary,  in  1827,  to  whom  the  office  of  preaching  might 
be  committed,  Ter  Borg  voluntarily  resigned  his  charge;  having 
previooaly,  after  more  mature  study  of  the  Scriptures,  been  re- 
lieved of  all  doubts  aa  to  the  divine  ieiiUtution  of  infant  b^tism. 
Doyer,  preacher  at  Zwoll,  admits  to  the  communion  those  who 
have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  without  anabaptism:  but  he  is  not 
so  mach  one  of  the  regular  Baptist "  Society,"  as  of  the  remnant 
of  andent  Flamingers,  or  refined  Anabaptists.  The  sum'total  of 
all  the  Baptists  in  Holland  and  the  MeUierlands  is  about  thirty* 
two  thousand.  In  1 809,  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
congregations,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  preachers;  in  18S9, 
only  ahundred  and  deven  congregations  (with  eight  affiliated 
assemblies)  and  a  hundred  and  nine  preachers;  and  thirteen 
were  vacant 

The  CoUegiaTita,  or  Ryogburgiarts,  who  symbolized  with  the 
Anabaptists,  hut  a^nowledged  no  regular  ministry,  have  ex- 
prod  as  a  sect  A  society  called  Christo  Sacrum  was  founded 
in  1797,  upon  the  principle  of  allowing  each  of  its  members  to 
boM  his  own  doctrines,  and  retain  his  previous, ecclesiastical  con- 
nexion. It  is  in  articulo  mortis,  being  pervaded  by  the  disease 
of  infidelity,  and  will  die,  says  Mr.  Fliedner,  upon  the  decease 
of  its  aged  founder,  Van  Haastert. 
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The  JuTttpniits  (or  Church  of  Utrecht,  u  they  call  tbemMlTei} 
had,  in  1809,  thirty-three  churches,  still  maiutaina  the  ri^t  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  with  other  peculiar  tenets,  yet  Strangely 
cliops  to  the  suprejnacy  of  the  Pope,  and,  daily  dwindling,  is 
likely  to  £all  back  into  the  darkness  and  corruption  of  Romaniam. 

EducaUiKt  ia  in  Holland  a  state  affair,  and  not,  aa  in  Oernuuiy, 
oonneeted  with  the  ecclesiaatical  polity.  Upon  the  restoration 
of  die  House  of  Oranee,  it  received  new  patronage  and  a  favour- 
able impalae.  Mr.  Fliedoer  laments,  that  it  is  too  little  regulated 
hy  a  spirit  of  religion,  that  emulation  is  made  the  predominant 
motive,  that  schools  are  opened  and  closed  without  prayer,  and 
-  conducted  without  the  Teadini;  of  the  Bible,  and  that  Uie  popular 
school  books  are  merely  moral,  and  not  Christian.  The  first  clas- 
sical instmetion  is  commuoicated  in  the  Latin  schools, *to  whid) 
boys  .go  from  the  elementary  schools,  at  the  age  often  years. 
The  youth  proceeds  thence  either  to  the  Athenaeum  or  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Latin  lan^age  ia  uaed  in  lectures  and  in  the  re- 
plies of  the  students.  TTie  university  students  are  represented 
as  being  actuated-by  great  litej'ary  enthusiasm.  The  academical 
course  extends  through  the  whole  year,  with  the  exception  of  a 
summer  vacation  of  three  months.  Since  IHSO,  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  has  madcthe  courses  at  the  univeraities  free  to  all 
theological  students,  making  up  the  loss  of  fees  to  the  profemors. 
'  He  also  makes  a  present  of  two  hundred  florins  annually  to  every 
minister's  son  who  is  pursuing  his  education.  All  abidento,  in 
whatever  faculty  it  may  be,  bring  to  the  officers  of  the  university 
their  church  certificates;  yet  they  are  under  no  particular  spiri- 
tual or  pastoral  care,  which  the  author  Justly  censures. 

In  addiUon  to  the  religious  and  benevolent  soeietiei,  w^ioh 
Holland  enjoys  in  common  with  other  Protestant  countries,  there 
is  one  which  merits  particular  notice.  It  is  the  Skxneii/  Jbr  the 
Common  Good,'  whidi  owes  ita  origin  to  a  simple  but  pious  Bap 
tist  minister,  named  Van  Nieuwenbuizen,  who  formed  the  plan  in 
1784.  The  seat  of  its  operations  has  been,  since  1787,  in  Ams- 
terdam. It  has  for  its  objects  the  illumination  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  promotion  of  general  moAlity,  in  correspondence 
with  the  principles  of  religion.  In  1829,  its  auxiliaries  were  • 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  its  members  thirteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four.  It  is  not  without  concern  that  Mr. 
Fliedner  remarks  the  absence  of  genuine  evangelical  principle 
from  an  association  which  must  operate  so  largely  upon  popuW 
education. 

Our  readers  must  already  have  observed,  that  since  tiie  date  ot 
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the  TolnitteB  upon  vrhieh  we  h&re  been  comtnentitii,  great  poU^ 
tical  changes  have  taken  place  in  Holland  and  the  NeUierlands. 
Theae"  cannot  bat  have  communicated  a  shock  to  the  ecclen- 
aatical  atructure  of  the  Reformed  Churchy  and  we  await,  with 
solicitude,  some  satisfactory  tidings  from  a  land  endeared  to  us 
bj  so  many  recollectiODS  of  noble  daring  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  yet  nobler  enthusiasm  in  the  restitutioD  of  primitive  iuib 
and  order. 


A«r.III. — ^  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philoto- 
phy,  chi^y  during  the  seventeenth  andeighteenth  centuries. 
By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Jaues  Mackintosh,  L.  L,  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  M.  P.  8V0.  pp.  304.  Philadelphia:  Carey  and  Lea, 
1838. 

Tbb  first  iqaportant  event  in  human  history,  after  the  creation  of 
man,  was  his  revolt  from  God.  This  single  act  was  followed  by 
a  continued  series  of  deeds  opposed  to  the  laws  given  to  the  hu- 
man race  by  their  Creator.  Depravity  of  conduct  necessarily 
connected  itself  with  obtuseness  of  perception  in  regard  to  moral 
truth,  thus  favouring  the  introduction  of  rules  of  life,  not  cer- 
tainly ascertained  to  coincide  with  the  will  of  God,  even  as  far 
ae  that  will  might  be  known.  £ach  step  in  the  progress  of  de- 
pravity, accelerated  by  every  maxim  of  life  that  did  not  coincide 
with  the  divine  law,  increased  the  darkness,  and  tended  to  unfit 
the  human  mind  to  legislate  for  itself  and  others,  in  relation  to 
moral  conduct  What  should  we  anticipate  in  the  formation  of 
ethical  systems,  by  such  creatures,  in  such  circumstances  ?  That 
they  would  be  well  suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  man,  and 
especially,  that  they  would  lead  him  back  to  the  way  of  life 
which  he  deserted  by  his  sin?  On  what  theoiy  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart  could  we  anticipate  any  thing  but  the  reverse 
of  all  this?  Take  an  analogous  case.  Suppose  the  inhabitants 
of  a  distant  province  in  Russia  should  revolt  from  the  emperor, 
and  then  for  a  season  be  tacitly  allowed  to  pursue  their  own 
course.  Suppose  individuals  should  at  length  purpose  the  esta- 
blishment of  laws  for  their  internal  reKnlation,aa  also  with  an  eye  to 
avert  the  anger  of  their  lawful  prince,  out  without  any  particular  re- 
gard to  his  published  codes  for  the  whole  empire.  Let  this  attempt 
at  le^slatioR  for  themselves  be  made  too,  after  all  records  of 
existmg  laws  have  been  banished  from  their  libraries,  and  their 
contents  generally  forgotten.  There  would  remain  some  &«g. 
ments  of  ancient  institutions,  and,  in  some  instances,  we  may 
VOt.  V.   BO.  J.  X 
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suppose  the  more  general  laws  of  the  empire  in  xfpeniioa,  la 
circumataoces  like  these,  the  law-4iuker  might  coojectore,  that 
certain  usages  of  his  own  inveotion  would  lerre  to  make  a 
show  of  feuty  to  tha  emperor,  that  certain  others  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  community  as  internal  regulations.  Some  of 
bis  projected  laws  might  actually  be  the  same  with  those  of  the 
empire,  some  of  them  materially  different  But  supposing  them 
good  for  the  community  itself,  and  not  hostile  to  those  of  the  ao- 
tocrat,  yet  there  would  be  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
being  observed.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  could  feel  under  any 
legal  obligation  to  obey  them,  emanating,  as  we  have  supposed,  from 
no  proper  source  of  authority.  Different  individu^s,  with  mu- 
tually dissentient  views,  would  offer  their  separate  Bchemes,  all 
alike  destitute  of  legal  i^ms  upon  any  living  person.  Or,  again, 
if  obedience  could  be  secured  to  laws  thus  made,  and  in  their 
best  form,  this  would  not  be  obedience  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  could  tend,  in  no  degree,  to  pacify  him  toward  an  openly 
rebellious  province.  What  good,  except  in  some  single  cases, 
could  be  accomplished  by  such  legislation?  Could  it  save  a  pro- 
vince from  the  destruction  that  must,  in  due  time,  be  prepared 
for  it,  unless  it  should  return  to  its  entire  loyalty,  and  receive  in 
full  the  published  codes  of  its  rightful  sovereign?    ' 

The  condition  of  mankind  is  manifestly  anidogous  to  the  case 
just  described.  The  analogy  is  indeed  defective,  as  in  all  similar 
cases,  but  not  the  less  real.  We  are  not  in  the  least  surprised, 
then,  if  moral  philosophy  have  almost  entirely  failed  of  b»iefit- 
ing  mankind.  More  than  this,  we  should  not  fear  to  assert 
that  it  has  done  much  harm,  particularly  in  those  communities 
where  the  light  of  divine  revelation  has  been  enjoyed.  The 
avowed  object  of  this  science  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Christian  religion.  To  accomplish  this  object,  it  must  (pre 
us  laws  with  sufficient  motives  to  their  obedience.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible, that  sin-blinded  man  is  competent  to  give  his  fellows  a 
complete  code  of  laws,  relative  to  his  conduct  toward  himself, 
toward  his  neiKhbour,  and  toward  his  God?  Or,  waving  this 
objection,  by  what  authority  does  the  moral  philosopher  speak  ? 
In  the  name  of  reason  ?    But  other  men  claim  the  possession  of 


reason,  and  may  publish  other  laws  than  those  first  offered.  In 
the  name  of  Heaven?  Where  are  his  credentials?  (rrant, 
however,  that  these  laws  may  be  obeyed  simply  upon  their  own 
inherent  merit,  yet,  if  they  are  not  individually  received  under 
the  authority  of  God,  where  is  the  tendency  in  this  obedience  to 
support  Hia  government?  Or  can  it  be  imagined,  that  He  will 
leave  a  rebelbous  province  entirely  to  itself?  Will  his  publiriied 
laws  be  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion,  because  his  subjects  can 
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pletBe  tiwnisdves  better  with  their  own  nrrtens?    How  ia  tht 
matter  to  be  finally  arranged  in  the  High  Court  of  Hearen? 

Here  Jet  it  be  noted,  every  system  ofethical  phUosophy,  that 
ii  not  re^ly  a  aystem,  or  part  of  a  system  of  Chriatian  theology, 
tDuatstand  in  competition  with  the  Bible,  aa  a  claimant  of  human 
refird  in  the  renlation  of  moral  conduct  Now,  if  A.  apeak 
not  with  the  Blbfe,  and  by  divine  authori^,  A.  must  be  against 
the  Bible,  and  gainst  divine  authority.  Will  it  be  areued:  ita 
province  is  different  from  that  of  Revelation,  and  is,  uterefor^ 
not  a  competifaw  with  the  Chriatiftn  syatem  ?  But  what  ia  the  aim 
of  the  Christian  system?  Is  it  more  or  less  than  to  give  us  full 
inatruetion  respecUng  present  duty,  and  the  way  of  eternal  life? 
Ch-  has  it  been  lound  insufficient,  and  ought  it  to  tecept  the  aid  of 
moral  f^osofdiy?  Surely,  we  are  not  to  be  told,  that  many, 
who  reject  the  expmsa  cUums  of  Revelation,  may  be  secured  m 
the  path  of  virtue  by  merely  humao  systema  of  ethical  truth, 
and  bence  they  are  necessary.  This  would  be  to  allow  more 
gods  than  One.  If  those  wbo  i^ect  the  laws  of  God,  promul- 
gated in  bis  own  name,  are  allowed  to  eslAbliah  their  own  laws, 
wbst  becomes  of  divine  anlhority?  It  would  be  nullified,  and 
heaco,  it  SHst  be  distinctly  understood,  that  no  morals,  save 
Chriaiian  morals,  are  of  any  account  before  God,  whatever  may 
be  their  estimation  amoDE  meo.  Again:  will  it  be  urgeid,  that 
ethical  ayateina  are  xatrmy  a  variety  in  the  forms  of  presenting 
truth,  and  that  too  with  some  peculiar  advanti^es?  Have  unin- 
spired teachers,  tiben,  exhibited  more  wisdom  in  preparing  the 
dreas  of  truth,  than  did  prophets  and  apostles,  or  even  he  who 
"  spake  as  never  mas  spake"  ?  We  do  not  hers  refer  to  popular 
illuatntioas  of  truths  briefly  revealed.  If  men  claim  only  the 
office  of  interpreters  of  the  divine  message,  they  are  not  ia  the 
ranks  of  moral  philosophers,  but  Chriatian  teachers. 

Perhaps  we  are  altogether  mistaking  the  design  of  ethical  pbi- 
Io8(^>fay.  Ia  it,  then,  merely  a  systematic  arrangement  of  certain 
moral  principles,  designed  to  facilitate  their  remembrance,  with- 
out any  direct  relation  to  practice?  What  are  the  principles  to 
be  thus  arranged  and  remembered?  If  they  relate  to  duty,  whe- 
ther toward  our  £bUow  creatures  or  toward  God,  we  repeat  it, 
they  muat  be  the  mme  as  those  of  the  Christian  syatem,  and  the* 
worse  thaa  uselesa,  bei«c  unatt^ided  by  any  proper  autiiority, 
yet  taking  the  place  of  uooe  that  come  undw  divine  sanctions  : 
or,  if  tbey  difier  from  Revelation,  they  are  to  be  discarded  as 
hostile  to  trutfi.  That  tbey  should  have  no  relation  to  duty  is  ■ 
ineonaistent  with  tite  title  under  which  they  appear. 

Thus  far  we  h»re  trgaiA  a  priori  againat  the  utility  of  ethioal 
systoma  in  &e  coDunon  form,  i.  e.  inMpeiident  of  the  Cbriatiaa 
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religion.  Does  history  support  or  contradict  us?  What  would 
be  me  result  of  an  extended  historical  investigation  in  regard  to 
Uie  influence  of  moral  philosophy?  Should  we  find  evident 
marks  of  its  happy  effects,  or  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  somewhat 

Saradoxical  language  of  Rousseau:  "The  ancient  Greeks  and 
omans  knew  well  enough  how  to  practice  virtue  till  their  phi- 
losophers attempted  to  define  it"  Without  fully  adopting  the 
^irit  of  this  assertion,  we  ask  of  history,  have  the  monuB  of 
any  nation,  or  of  any  smaller  civil  community,  ever  been 
reformed  by  the  introduction  of  moral  philosophy?  With  still 
more  confidence  do  we  ask,  has  the  knowledge  of  this  science 
ever  produced  such  changes  in  feelings  and  conduct,  as  are  the 
natural  effect  of  the  Chnstian  religion?  And  what  are  those 
changes?  Simply  such  as  are  indispensable  to  the  commence* 
meat  of  a  truly  virtuous  life  in  the  sight  of  God ;  only  such  as 
must  take  place  ere  any  individual  can  be  fitted  for  the  hour  of 
death.  We  speak,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  as  Christians,  aim- 
ing to  be  neither  more  nor  less  exclusive  than  the  Bible.  As  to 
the  historical  question,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
it,  till  some  one  be  found,  who,  with  the  Bible  as  his  moral 
chart,  will  affirm  that  moral  philosophy  has  actually  added 
more  to  the  virtue  of  mankind  by  its  own  power,  than  it  has 
subtracted  by  interference  with  the  Christian  system. 

There  is  still  another  course  for  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
(q>inion  which  we  hare  advanced.  We  may  examine  the  prin- 
ciples  that  have  been  established,  (if  any  have  been  established 
beyond  frequent  dispute, )  and  inquire  if  they  can  he  really  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  What  principles  have  been  generally 
admitted?  That  virtue  does,  upon  the  whole,  promote  happiness? 
This  is  as  well  known  by  the  peasant  as  the  philosopher,  and  is 
put  in  far  more  impressive  forma  in  the  Bible,  than  in  any  hu- 
man system.  But  what  is  virtue?  Here  moralists  always  fail 
to  satisfy  their  readers,  and  not  unfrequenUy  obscure  the  whole 
topic,  so  as  utterly  to  destroy  the  force  of  the  maxim  just  stated. 
Is  it  a  received  principle  in  ethics,  that  intellectual  are' to  be  {H-e- 
ferred  to  sensual  pleasures?  But  what  are  intellectual  pleasures? 
Such  as  can  be  enjoyed  without  any  regard  to  the  law  of  God  ? 
In  that  case  it  would  not  be  easy  to  show,  that  the  intellectualist 
will,  in  the  result,  be  more  happy  or  more  holy  than  the  sensua- 
list. If  such  intellectual  pleasures  are  intended,  as  flow  from  the 
employment  of  intellect  m  the  service  of  God,  tien  we  prefer  the 
Bible,  as  our  instructer,  in  relation  to  the  principle  in  question. 

Thus,  in  relation  to  every  common  principle  of  ethics,  it  will 
be  found  a  truism  known  to  all,  or  a  very  much  disputed  propo- 
tition,  or,  a  truth  that  revealed  religion  has  presented  with  equal 
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dearneu,  ind  made  impreBBive  by  the  full  authority  of  God. 
That  aome  who  reject  revelation  may  be  induced  to  receive  a 
fragment  of  it  here  and  there  from  ethical  systems,  while  other- 
wise they  would  a3opt  no  rules  of  virtue,  is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence in  opposition  to  our  views.'  Those  who  reject  revela- 
tion will  not  be  made  any  thing  better  than  enemies  of  God,  by 
the  best  human  system  of  morals.  Intelligent  men,  as  these  are 
supposed  to  be,  are  utterly  inexcusable,  if  they  do  not  examine 
the  proofs  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  with 
more  care  than  they  study  moral  philosophy:  with  such  care 
they  must  !eam,  that  it  requires  less  credulity  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, than  it  does  to  believe  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great 
If  they  reject  moral  truth,  as  found  in  the  Bible,  nothing  of  con- 
sequence, absolutely  nothing  in  the  result,  is  gained  Dy  their 
receiving  fragments  of  it  from  other  sources. 

As  matter  of  historical  fact,  there  is  yet  another  difficulty  with 
uninspired  ethics.  If  we  assign  them  the  place  that  they  claim, 
we  have,  as  le^slators  in  regard  to  our  conduct  before  God, 
many  authors,  who  are  by  no  means  scrupulous  to  confonn  their 
own  opinions  to  revealed  truth.  Their  authority,  however,  is 
(he  same  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  most  evangelical  men  in  the 
same  department;  for  none  are  allowed  to  call  in  the  authority 
of  God,  this  being  the  peculiar  immunity  of  religion.  Hence  it 
may  happen,  as  it  often  has  in  part,  that  ethical  systems,  utterly 
subversive  of  the  Christian  religion,  should  stand  upon  the  same 
footing,  save  with  tiie  true  Christian,  who  has  no  need  of  either, 
with  Siose  of  the  most  decidedly  Christian  «tamp.  An  ethical 
treatise  from  a  Hume  is  allowed  the  same  deference  as  one  from 
a  Christian  author.  As  specimens  of  this,  take  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  before  us.  The  first  is  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  review  of  Hume: 

■■  NoNrillmlindiiig  tbaw  oonndenUe  defect^  bu  proof  from  indoation  of  the  b*.' 
Dflficial  tendencj  of  virtue,  his  coDcIuiiTe  arfjimients  for  hamui  diiiotereitedaM*, 
and  hii  decisive  obaervationi  on  the  mpcctive  provincei  of  roaioii  and  untiineiit  in 
iDonli,  coocnr  in  ruikins  the  loqiur;  (ctnttraiag  tiVa  prineiflti  of  Moralt)  with 
if  the  h'  '     '  ■  -.  ™    ~    . 


the  stlinal  trMtiMi  of  the  hieheM  ment  in  our  luig;iucG :  , 

<wir«  eajKtming  Virtue,  BatTer'i  Senaa»»,  and  BrntU]'*  Thtory  of  Meral  Stnti- 
mnur—T.  147. 

-  So  the  Christian  minister  and  avowed  infidel  stand  upon  the 
same  footing  as  moralists,  though  one  speaks  as  an  ambassador 
for  God,  wlule  the  other,  if  common  fame  do  not  belie  him,  re- 
tained only  a  single  rtligiout  pr^wHce,  belief  in  the  existertce  , 
of  God.    Another  specimen  of  the  same  classification: 
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onliir;,  ii,  in  tba  hutorr  vt  pbiloKiiib^,  nitunllr  pkoed  iJUr  Tuck«i,  to  whcm, 
with  praiHworth7  libenlil;,  he  ovna  Ilia  eiteiuive  obligationi.  It  ii  ■  iiiiilake  to 
nippcae  that  he  vweii  hia  aTiiteni  In  Hume,  s  thinker  too  refilled,  and  a  writer  perhipe 
tcnelegBiit,  to  h&ve  naturtJ];  aUncted  him.  A  eeiocidaios  in  the  i»iQoi|d«  i^  oti. 
lity,  commoato  both  with  muj  oUier  philaM>pbeT(.affi)rda  DO  lofficieut  grootld*  fix 
the  auppoaitioD.  Hkd  be  been  habituajlj  influsDced  bj  Mr.  Hume,  who  hai  trani- 
Itted  to  manj  of  the  dark  and  crabbed  pasugea  of  Butler  into  hii  own  traniparent 
n  well  (M  beantiln]  UnEvs^  it  la  not  pouiMe  to  nippoie,  that  nich  «  mind  «•  tlMl 
of  Fakf ,  diodld  have  Alien  into  those  principle*  of  gron  •elfiahnaM  of  wWob  Kr. 

Here  the  distinction  made  between  the  avowed  Chiistiaa  plii- 
loBopher  and  the  sceptic  is  ia  favour  of  the  latter.  The  jtutiise 
of  this  distinction  we  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  hut  what  is  to  ha 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  moral  truth,  when  the  rejector  of  reve- 
lation is  elevated  above  its  professed  disciples  in  point  of  autho- 
rity, whether  justly  or  unjustly  ?  If  justly,  wp  are  certainly  to 
suq>ect  the  general  tendency  of  ^eotuations  that  produce  error 
in  even  the  Christian  mind,  if  unjustly,  then  much  is  lost  by  al- 
lowing either  of  them  to  hold  the  place  of  lef^slatora  in  th« 
higtttst  posaible  d^iartment  of  human  interests.  Are  we  to  be 
iniormea,  that  mcnral  philosophers  are  merely  expounders  of  ex- 
isting laws,  not  at  all  dairaing  the  ju-ovince  of  le^slation?  Whon 
laws  do  they  expound?  The  laws  of  nature?  2ney  are  the  lawi 
of  God:  and  their  expounders  should  know  whethra  He  h«v« 
revealed  any  thing  in  as  oral  or  writt^  form,  and,  if  He  have, 
should  constantly  appeal  to  his  authority.  Doing  this,  their  owd 
modesty  would  prevent  dogmttism  in  cases  where  their  own 
opinions  might  cUsh. 

That  the  work  be£i>re  us  is  ^ly  written  is  stated  when  we  |pve 
the  author's  name.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  even  if  he  wrae  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  praise,  ia  always  secure  of  it  in  his 
literary  character.  His  extensive  reading  uid  discriminatlDg 
views  have  enabled  him  to  place  before  us,  in  the  compass  of  a 
moderate  octavo,  not  only  the  general  results  of  the  principal  la- 
bours of  ethical  philosophers,  but  to  add  a  considerable  quantity 
of  interesting  thoui^t,  pretty  nearly  his  own.  With  the  fha  of 
the  work,  and  its  execution  in  a  litn'uy  point  of  view,  we  have 
only  a  single  difficulty.  'Hie  thought  naturally  arises,  when  we 
turn  over  its  pages,  where  is  the  chapter  that  relates  to  the  Chris- 
tian system,  with  its  infiuence  upon  miHral  philosophy?  Has  that 
moral  system,  whose  author  is  God,  never  modified  other  moral 
systems?  If  it  have,  why  is  hiatoiy  silent  in  relatioa  to  its 
^ects?  Had  Butler  and  Edwards  no  reierence  to  revealed  truth 
in  the  formation  of  their  ethieal  views?  If  their  views  had  been 
modified  by  thow  of  preceding  {^osophers,  we  should  have 
been  infonned  of  it;  no  Deference  15  nade  to  the  infiueow  of  re- 
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TCiled  tnitht  upon  tfaeir  miiuis.  la  it  then  a  historical  fact,  that 
tfaeir  theories  in  morals  were  independent  of  the  Bible?  Grant 
that  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy  may  be  true,  and  yet  not 
in  the  form  of  miealed  truth,  have  they  no  dependence  npon 
it,  eren  in  the  most  Christian  mind?  These  questions  relate  to 
the  actual  discrimination  and  iairness  of  the  historian.  He  pro- 
feflsea,  as  we  understand  him,  to  give  ua  a  complete,  though  brief 
ricw  of  the  progress  of  ethical  philosophy.  Has  he  referred  all 
its  modificationa  to  their  true  causes?  If  so,  none  but  uninspired 
writers  have  enacted  the  slightest  part  in  the  portion  of  hnmao 
history  here  reviewed.  In  that  case,  we  doubt  the  value  of  their 
achievements:  on  a  difierent  suppontioa,  we  deny  tlic  fairness  of 
the  historian.  These  remarks  do  not  depend  for  their  pertinency 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Christian  system  i«  of  divine  origin ; 
we  ask,  if,  as  simple  matter  of  &ct,  it  have  ezerdsed  no  percep- 
tible influence  upon  epical  philosophy? 

From  some  of  the  sentiments  of  this  volunae,  we,  as  advocates 
tit  the  Chriatiat)  &ith,  must  dissent  In  common  with  oev^:^ 
late  writers,  Sir  James  insists  upon  the  blamelessneM  <^  erroneou* 
opinions:  "  a  principle,  wiwsh  is  the  only  efiectnal  security  for 
ooDOcienttous  inquiry,"  in  their  estimation.  This  subject  was 
hlly  discussed  in  our  last  No.  but  we  shall  briefly  examine 
it  again,  with  particular  reference,  however,  to  the  reception  or 
rejection  of  the  Christian  system.  This  sentiment  assumes,  that 
one  who  r^ects  the  Bible  as  revelati<m  from  God,  or  dissents 
from  any  of  its  principles,  may  be  as  blameless  as  one  who  i«- 
c«Tes  the  truth,  and  this  too  even  admitting  the  actual  error  of 
the  unbeliever.  It  must,  then,  be  regarded  as  possible,  that  God 
has  fpven  us  a  revelation  of  important  truths,  but  without  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  claim  our  belief.  But  how  does  it  happen,  that 
some  men  find  what  they  deem  sufficient  evidence  for  the  Chris- 
tian &ith,  while  others  do  not?  Are  believers  of  the  Bible  trust- 
ing without  sufficient  evidence?  Can  we,  in  that  case,  excuse 
them  for  pursuing  a  course  that  so  often  disturi»  the  peace  <^ 
mankind,  while  using  the  mildest  possibte  measures  to  promote 
die  influence  of  their  own  doctrines?  Ought  they  not  to  suspend 
their  nidgment,  and  cease  to  advocate  Christianity,  except  as  « 
probaole  system  of  tnitli?  Or,  suppose  the  degree  of  evidence, is 
only  sufficient  to  ssti^  those  who  are  inclined  to  receive  tha 
Christian  system:  is  there  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  this  in- 
eUnation?  If  God  have  revealed  a  system  of  Gaitb  and  practice, 
4iall  DO  blame  be  attached  to  t^ose  who  are  really  averse  to  its 
requirements?  If  this  were  the  case,  where  the  d^ree  of  evi- 
denee  in  favour  of  that  revelation,  as  from  Him,  is  sufficient  ftr 
tbosB  who  are  willing  to  adapt  it  in  practice,  it  would  seem  (fast 
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witii  an  increase  of  this  eridetice,  a  correspondiiig  increue  of 
oppositioa  to  the  truths  revealed  would  apologize  for  their  rejec- 
tian.  From  the  admission  of  such  an  absurdity  every  mind  must 
sbriDk,  and  with  SQual  abhorrence  from  the  principle  that  inevi- 
tably leads  to  it  To  us  it  seems  perfectly  evident,  that  \f  God 
have  revealed  a  system  qf  truths,  with  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  divine  authenticity  to  satisfy  the  well-disposed  inquirers, 
there  is  positive  guilt  in  the  case  of  all  who  r^ect  that  system. 
Otherwise,  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  ever  hold  any  autho- 
ritative communication  with  any  rebel  creature.  Take  an  analo- 
gous case.  Suppose  the  king  of  England  should  cause  a  procla- 
mation of  amnesty  on  certain  conditions  to  be  circulated  in  a 
province,  where  general  rebellion  had  taken  place ;  suppose  this 
proclamation  issued  and  circulated  in  such  a  way,  that  some  little 
inquiry  as  to  its  source  might  be  necessary,  but  could  easily  be 
proved  genuine:  some,  who  had  notlostall  feeling  of  loyalty,  might 
be  easily  satisfied  as  to  the  source  of  the'proclamation,  while  uie 
more  obstinate  might  neglect  all  inquiry  unless  for  the  grounds 
of  doubt  by  which  they  would  vwnly  hope  to  elude  the  respon- 
sibility of  rejecting  the  offered  restoration.  In  this  case,  would 
any  degree  of  hostility  to  the  reigning  power  excuse  the  avowed 
t^sbelief  to  which  it  gave  rise?  No;  the  rejection  of  truth,  in 
such  circumstances,  is  not  only  guilt,  but  complete  evidence  of  a 
guilty  state  of  mind,  nothing  less  than  hostility  to  the  author  of 
the  proclamation  or  revelation.  As  to  the  fact,  that  large  num- 
bers are  hostile  to  the  Christian  system,  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  their  hostility  to  this  system  causes 
their  rejection  of  it,  and  consequently,  with  only  the  remotest 
mssibihty  of  its  truth,  this  rejection  is  proof  of  enmity  against 
God.  Love  toward  Him  would  ensure  such  an  examination  as. 
to  favour  all  the  evidence  that  exists,  and,  were  it  much  less  than 
it  really  is,  secure  the  Bible  from  disregard,  until  it  had  been  ab- 
solutely proved  false.  We  repeat  it,  therefore,  the  question  of 
guilt,  in  case  of  all  who  reject  the  Christian  system,  depends 
upon  a  single  other  question:  has  that  system  come  to  us  in 
a  way  that  should  satisfy  the  friends  of  its  Author,  or  at  least  so 
as  to  leave  the  probability  in  its  favour,  when  the  arguments 
are  examined  by  an  unprejudiced  inquirer.  Probable  evidence, 
in  this  case,  as  Butler  has  shown  in  his  Analogy,  should  determine 
our  conduct  as  certainly  as  full  proof. 

We  feel  obliged  to  dissent  from  our  author  in  rdation  to  the 
origin  of  eonteience.  He  considuv  it  as  a  derived  faculty,  and 
gives,  in  substance,  the  following  account  of  its  production  from 
more  simple  elements.  We  are  naturally  pleased  with  those 
events  which  benefit  ourodves;  or  others,  where  there  is  pa 
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clashing  of  our  own  with  their  btereflfo ;  we  we  displeased  with 
those  events  that  injure  ourselves,  or  others,  where  we  have  no 
reaaon  for  wishing  them  evil;  these  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain 
become  approbation  or  disapprobation,  in  the  case  of  all  volun- 
tary actions.  We  approve  benevolent  or  just  actions,  whether 
done  by  ourselves  or  others,  (the  motive  being  supposed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  outward  act):  we  disapprove  mftlevolent  or  un- 
just actions,  whether  committed  by  ourselves  or  by  our  fellow- 
men.  This  approbation  or  disapprobation  is  regarded  as  merely 
the  transfer  of  the  pleasure  or  pain  from  its  association  with  ifai 
immediate  cause,  to  an  association  with  the  volition  that  preceded 
the  outward  act  For  example,  the  infant  finds  its  own  wants 
wpplied  by  its  nurse  or  parents ;  this  supply  of  its  wants  is  gra- 
tincatJon;  the  pleasant  einotious  thus  produced  spKiad  their  hue 
over  the  exteiml  cause  of  gratification,  and  at  length  over  the 
acts  of  the  nurse  or  parent  considered  as  voluntary  acts.  The 
feeling  of  approbation  thus  generated,  and  afterward  extended  to 
all  vohintaiy  actions  of  ourselves  and  others,  becomes  conscience 
«a  an  approver.  In  the  case  of  inconveniences  we  have,  first, 
the  mere  experience  of  evil  from  some  person  or  object  external 
to  ourselves,  their  hue  of  dissatisfaction  spreads  from  the  effect  to 
the  outward  cauM,  then  to  the  volition  of  the  agent:  here  con- 
science is  ^  condemner,  or  as  the  circumstances  may  be  the 
judge  of  what  is  just  When  approbation  is  at  length  extended 
to  all  voluntary  actions  ot  the  beneficial  class,  and  disapproba- 
tion to  all  that  are  injurious,  we  have  conscience  complete.  This 
moral  faculty  is,  therefore,  a  new  unit  resulting  from  the  combi- 
nation of  simple  elements,  and  like  many  new  substances  in 
chemistry,  difierent  from  either  of  the  original  elements.  We 
quote  a  sin^e  sentence  from  our  author,  in  regard  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  forming  process. 

**  A3  bu  been  repestedlj  obeerved,  it  u  only  wben  •)!  the  eeperale  feelinge,  plea. 
■mrablBaDdpunlUI.eicttBdbylhaconleiafdatianofvolaiilBr])  aetiMi,arek*t  ing«- 
ii«nl  aentiDMaU  of  ■pprob&tkni  or  dinpprobalioD ;  wben  thxue  feelingi  Totiin 
BO  ttioe  of  tbe  vuioui  emotion  whicb  wiginaUj  mttanded  diflerent  adioDi ; 
wbcD  Ihaj  u*  beld  in  ■  perToot  lUta  of  fbtion  b;  the  dtSbnnt  wordi  that  tra  oesd 
in  eveij  Ungm^  to  denote  them — (hel  GonMieDce  can  be  nid  to  eiut,  or  that  «• 
ou)  be  MDiioered  tj  endowed  with  a  mora]  nKtare." 

To  this  theory  we  object;  in  the  first  place,  it  derives  no  sup- 
port from  recollected  consciousness.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  such 
an  objection  Involves  other  received  doctrines  of  mental  philoso- 
phy, of  which  Berkeiy's  discovery  of  acquired  visual  perception 
(of  distance)  is  given  as  an  example.  But  there  appears  an  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  two  cases.  We  do  not  remember  our 
perception  of  distance  at  a  period  so  early,  that  experience  could 
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not  possibly  have  given  as  the  power  to  percMve  it*  The  deci- 
sions of  eonacience  as  we  now  rememhw  them,  were  io  several 
cases  the  same,  before  we  could  have  known  by  experience  the 
evil  caused  by  sin,  as  they  are  at  the  present  moment  Take  the 
case  of  the  child's  first  falsehood,  as  it  is  fresh  in  (he  memory  of 
more  than  one  living  person  of  mature  age.  Had  there  been  « 
previous  train  of  otraervaUons  as  to  the  tendency  of  falsehood? 
Had  the  little  deceiver  been  several  times  injured  by  untruths, 
or  sympathised  with  others  over  their  evil  results?  Remark,  too, 
the  decisions  of  conscience  in  relation  to  falsehood  are  no  more 
stern  or  prompt  after  several  years'  experience,  than  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  earliest  case  within  the  range  of  memory  pre- 
sented itself.  In  the  admitted  cases  of  acquired  faculties,  we 
know  something  by  experience  of  their  growth.  The  miser's 
love  of  money  can  easily  be  traced,  from  his  regard  to  its  utility, 
to  the  feeling  that  leads  him  to  sacrifice  every  useful  purpose,  in 
the  attempt  to  hoard  it  We  can  remember  when  we  strongly 
disliked  cc^ee,  for  example,  and  specify  the  manner  in  which  a 
relish  for  it  was  contracted.  The  same  might  be  said  of  several 
acquired  tastes,  both  corporeal  and  mental.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
falls  under  our  observation  in  the  history  of  conscience. 

If  the  passage  above  quoted  be  true,  when  do  we  attain  posses- 
sion of  our  moral  nature?  Several  primary  feelings  are  first  to 
be  experienced,  gradually  to  form  a  new  compound  ;  and  after 
their  complete  union,  so  that  all  the  qualities  of  the  simples  are 
merged  in  the  new  existence,  then  we  become  responsible  for 
our  actions.  Does  all  this  uniformly  take  place  in  our  cradle^ 
or  is  it  merely  the  anticipation  of  conscience,  without  its  autho- 
rity, that  reigns  over  us,  from  the  time  that  we  can  be  trusted 
upon  our  feet?  Are  children  from  the  age  of  two  to  six  or  ei^t 
years  not  moral  agents?  Why,  then,  has  their  Creator  impraed 
upon  them  such  a  belief  in  relation  to  themselves?  Besides,  how 
are  we  in  any  case,  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  men  become 
responsible,  if  their  own  impressions  are  not  to  be  trusted? 

We  have  another  objection  to  this  theory.  The  circumstances 
of  individuals  are  so  difierent,  as  to  render  it  incredible  that  con- 
science should  be  in  any  considerable  degree  uniform  in  its  de- 
cisions, if  formed  by  the  union  of  several  other  principles,  and 
these  depending,  for  their  greater  or  less  development,  upon  the 
experience  of  (Merent  persons.  This  consideration  would  very 
much  diminish  our  impression  of  the  authority  of  the  moral  fa- 
culty, whether  we  allow  it  to  do  so  in  theory  or  not     Regarded 

*  llM  inftol  nifht  Mon  lurn  thU  iU  own  &ca  nu  not  in  ccnUct  with  iU  mo. 
tlMr'a. 
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KB  a  aimple  principle,  implanted  by  the  hand  of  God  in  our  nft* 
ture,  it  has  divina  authority;  according  to  the  theory  now 
opposed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mate  an  equally  strong  aasertion 
aa  to  its  just  power.  The  advocate  of  this  theory  can  easily  as- 
ter^ that  it  leaves  to  conscience  the  full  authority  that  is  usually 
assigned  it ;  but  will  auoh  be  the  general  impreHsion,  when  iU 
szisteuce  is  made  to  depend  upon  operations  which  no  man  ever 
experiences  in  his  own  bosom? 

It  may  be  thought  very  ungenerous  to  say,  that  this  volume 
contains  a  full  apology  for  infidelity  in  its  nxissest  form.  But 
such  is  the  fact  On  the  assumfrtion,  that  Hume  was  really  as 
sceptical  aa  he  appears,  he  is  represented  as  rather  an  object  of 
pity  than  disapprobation.  We  shall  not  inquire  how  far  the 
•*  good  David"  was  influenced  by  love  of  paradox  in  his  writings, 
but  briefly  examine  our  author's  comments  upon  his  avowed 
scepticism,  admitting  its  reality.  The  following  passage  is  intro* 
ductory  to  the  review  of  Hume's  ethical  writings: 

"The  life  of  Mr.  Home,  wiiUen  by  himwir,  a  remiikable  above  mott,  if  net  gll 
writmgB  of  thatwirt,  lor  hitting  tbs  dsgrm  of  intereal  between  celdnoBudtpifum 
wliich  beooDiea  a  niode«t  mu  in  ipetkiag  of  bia  piiiste  hiMtarj.  Few  wriler*, 
wboaa  <^iBitnu  were  ao  obnoiioui,  bave  more  perfecllj  etmped  every  penooal  im- 
fotalkm.  Very  (kw  nnn  of  ao  calm  ■  character  have  be^  »  warmly  beloved. 
TbtX  he  apjHinclied  tha  ctmneterof  a  perfectly  good  and  win  tnao,  iian  aEtbction- 
ate  eiaineration,  for  which  tiia  friend  Dr.  SmiUi,  in  tlw  first  inomenta  of  faia  aorrow^ 
may  wen  be  eicuned.  But  BUch  a  praise  can  never  be  eanted  nitlioot -panin^ 
throng  either  of  the  extremea  of  fbrtone  ;  witbent  Btanding  the  test  of  lemptationa, 
'dangen  and  sacrifice*.  It  may  be  nid  with  tratb,  that  the  privtte  character  of  Mr. 
Utune  aihibiled  all  the  viilaei,  wldoh  a  man  of  reputable  atation,  under  a  mild  go- 
Teinmont,  in  the  quiet  times  of  a  civilized  coantry,  has  often  the  apportunity  to 
pnetiae.  He  riiowed  no  want  of  the  qualities  which  fit  men  for  more  Mvere  trialiL 
Tboogh  othera  bad  wanner  aftctiona,  no  man  wai  a  kinder  relation,  a  more  nn. 
~     tried  ftieiid,  or  moM  free  from  meannea*  and  malice.   Hii  character  was  so  attn- 


d  all  ^urape.    His  good  nature,  hia  plaia 

manuera,  and  Ina  active  kindneaa,  procured  him  at  Paria  the  enriaUe  name  of 
lit*  go*d  Dmidf  frnm  a  aodety,  not  so  alive  to  goodDesB.  aa  without  reason  to  place 
it  at  the  bead  of  the  qaaliliea  of  a  celebrated  man.  His  whole  chiTactar  is  &ithlblly 
and  toDchinsIy  repis»enled  in  the  ttor;  of  La  Eoche,  where  Mr.  Mackenxia,  wilboot 
■Mocealing  rar.  Hume'a  o[aniatia,  bnnga  him  into  contact  with  aceaea  of  tender 
piaty,  and  yet  prsaervs*  the  intereal  inajdred  by  genuine  and  nnallovad,  though  no- 
derated  feeliiiga  and  afiectiooa.  The  tndaUe  and  venerated  patnarch  <rf  KxiHidi 
literature  waa  averse  from  the  o^oiona  of  the  philoao^ier  on  whom  be  ba*  effln> 
posed  (his  beat  panemic  He  tells  oa,  that  he  read  the  tnaaDscript  to  Dr.  Smith, 
•■  who  declared  be  did  not  find  a  aySaMe  to  object  (a,  but  added,  wiUi  hia  diaraoter. 
btic  Bbaeoce  of  mnnd,  that  be  ivaa  snr|Kiaed  lu  had  never  beard  of  the  ueedote  be. 


Are  r*    So  fively  was  the  deHnealion  tboa  aanctioned  by  the  moat  natural  of  all  tes> 
tlmoniea.  Mr.  Ilackenue  indolgea  hia  own  religtooa  foeUnga  by  modeally  intimating. 
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good  L*  Rooba,  Uld  wiilint  thit  he  had  neret  doubted."  To  thoH  who  m  itraii. 
gen  to  Ibe  MtdoctioDa  of  paradox,  to  tha  intaiicaUtm  of  Ante,  and  to  the  bewitdi- 
ment  of  prohibhad  opiniocu,  it  muit  be  tmicoountable,  that  he  who  reTeted  beneio- 
leoce  ibaiilcl,  witboat  apparent  reffnl,  coaae,  to  aee  it  on  the  Throne  of  Ihif  UiiiTerae. 
It  ii  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  hi«  nabitnal  eiteem  lor  erery  ibadow  and  fnfinent  of 
moral  excetlenoe  ihoold  not  lead  him  to  envy  thoM  who  contemplated  iti  perfection 
io  that  living  and  paternal  character  wbicb  give*  it  a  powsr  orer  the  human  heait. 

■■  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  experience  of  the  power  of  oppoaite  ojuniona 
in  prodaciiir  irreooocilable  animoaitiea,  we  tnig'ht  have  hoped  thoae  who  retained 
»oat  hi^  privilege!  would  have  loolted  with  mort,  cooipWMon  than  dialike  oo  a  vir- 
tnona  man  who  ud  lott  them. 

"  In  inch  caaei  it  it  too  littlo  remembered,  that  repnenance  to  hjpocriay,  and  im- 
patience of  long-  concealmeat,  are  the  qaatiliei  of  the  beat  formed  mindi ;  and  that 
if  tlie  poblicatioD  of  eome  doctrine*  provea  oflen  painful  aod  miachieTotu,  the  habi- 
tual luppreuion  of  opinion  ia  iDjurioui  to  reason,  and  very  dangeroui  to  nnceritj. 
Practical  queetiona  thuB  arise,  ao  difficult  and  perpleiinr,  that  Uieir  delerminitJoii 
generally  depend*  upon  the  boldneu  or  timidity  of  the  mdividual, — on  hii  tender. 
Beaalbc  tbe  feelings  ofthe  good,  or  hia  greater  reverence  for  the  &ee  eierciae  of  rea- 
MD.  Hie  time  haa  not  yet  oome  when  the  noble  maxim  of  Plato,  "that  every  ■odI 
k  tMwtDingfy  deprived  of  truth,"  will  be  practically  and  heartily  applied  by  men  to 
the  bonext  opponevta,  who  differ  fVmn  them  moat  widely."    Pp.  134—136. 

David  Hume,  then,  was  a  remarkably  '' modest  man,"  styled^ 
without  much  exa^eration,  almost  "  a  perfectly  good  and  wise 
man,"  adorned  with  every  virtue  needed  upon  ordinary  occa- 
sions, with  strength  in  reserve  for  more  trying  circumstances, 
— called  "  the  good  David"  in  a  profligate  city, — an  infidel,  in- 
«  deed,  but  not  out  of  place  in  contact  with  scenes  of  tender  piety, 
in  love  with  "  every  fragment  of  moral  excellence,"— onty  de- 

E rived  of  the  truth  by  his  inability  to  believe  it.  All  this  would 
B  very  pleasant  of  belief  to  each  benevolent  mind,  but,  alas,  the 
minda  of  intelligent  men,  in  far  the  larger  proportion,  at  lea«t  of 
those  who  feel  concerned  in  moral  subjects,  will  be  found  unable 
to  believe  the  justice  of  this  representation.  Would  not  a  mo- 
dest man  have  examined  the  Christian  system,  with  all  iU  evi- 
dences, very  carefully  before  he  rdected  its  claims?  Would  he 
n»t  have  found  some  reasons  in  Butler's  Analogy,  for  example, 
that  might  have  deterred  him,  beyond  the  age  otS?  years,  from 
attacking  the  Christian  iaith,  along  with  all  other  systems  of  be- 
lief? Would  not  a  very  "  wise  man"  have  deliberated  long  be- 
fore he  attempted  to  shake  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-men,  in 
the  belief  of  principles  that  secured  their  virtue  in  this  world, 
and  cheered  even  the  valley  of  death  with  a  steady  and  powerful 
light?  How  bad  he  become  fully  satisfied,  that  his  own  con- 
science could  only  be  obeyed  by  publishing  his  IVeatise  upon 
human  nature.  Good  men  are  always  supposed  to  act  consci- 
entiously. Why  did  not  this  man,  who  not  only  had  virtue  suf- 
ficient for  all  ordinary  occasions,  but  a  strong  corps  of  reserve 
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for  greater  trials,  BummoD  aid  in  reeLrtine  "  the  seductions  of  pa* 
radox"  and  "the  intoxication  of  fame"?  It  would  certainly  have 
giren  tiiose  virtues  a  less  equivocal  lustre  than  they  now  have. 
As  we  are  not  told  whether  it  was  goodness,  in  the  Christian  ac- 
ceptation of  that  word,  or  whether  it  was  goodness  in  a  less 
highly  moral  sense,  that  was  not  enough  in  vogue  in  Paris  to 
nullify  the  compliment  there  paid  to  Mr.  Hume,  we  pass  that 
encomium  in  silence ;  nor  do  we  inquire  how  far  he  might  have 
felt  at  home  in  scenes  of  tender  piety:  the  philosopher,  we  ima- 
gine, would  not  very  highly  value  these  encomiums,  if  they  are 
to  be  understood  as  expressive  of  reality.  That  be  was  in  love 
with  every  fragment  of  moral  excellence,  and  yet "  could,  without 
apparent  regret,  cease  to  see  it  upon  the  Throne  of  the  Universe," 
we  confess  transcendsourown  powers  of  conception.  Such  amind 
could  not  certainly  ikH  to  see  it  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Bi-* 
ble,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  embr^ed  such  a  book,  though 
it  had  contained  a  thousand  startling  paradoxes.  But  Mr.  Hume 
would  have  valued  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  common  sys- 
teips  of  belief,  had  it  been  in  his  power  to  do  so.  This  may  be 
in  some  measure  true  of  a  late  penod  in  his  life,  but  where  is  the 
record  of  his  early  struggles  to  believe  truth?  What  magic  in- 
flaence  deprived  him  of  the  "high  privileges"  enjoyed  by  But-r 
\fx  and  Edwards? 

If  men  are  not  responsible  for  their  opinions,  we  must  freely 
express  our  own  belief,  that  this  whole  account  of  Mr.  Hume  is  , 
in  direct  (we  do  not  say  intentional}  hostility,  not  only  to  Chris- 
tian morality,  but  to  common  candour,  and  the  stability  of  the 
most  correct  opinions.  It  assumes,  that  God  has  not  made  a  re- 
velation of  himself  with  such  clearness,  as  makes  its  reception  a 
more  praiseworthy  act  than  its  rejection ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  lat- 
ter may  involve  no  actual  ground  of  blame.  Butler  has  well  re- 
marked, that  the  difficulties,  which  do  exist  in  relation  to  the 
evidences  of  revealed  religion,  may  be  a  part  of  the  moral  pro- 
bation that  men  undergo  in  this  world,  serving,  as  they  do,  for  a 
test  of  the  disposition  with  which  they  are  investigated.  Had 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  this  passage  in  mind,  when  he  remarks: 
*'  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  errors  in  the  ethical  principles 
of  Butier"?  Could  the  latter,  in  consistency  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples, have  agreed  with  the  former  in  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Hume? 
This  volume,  in  common  with  many  other  works  upon  ethics, 

7 resents  it  as  a  difficult  point  to  determine  the  general  criterion 
virtuous  actions.  Without  a  revelation  from  God,  this  ques- 
tion is  one  of  manifest  difficulty ;  with  a  revelation  of  divine 
authenticity,  it  is  easily  answered,  so  far  as  it  has  any  relation  to 
practice.     Co7\formiiy  to  the  revealed  will  qf  God,  is  a  test  of 
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human  virtue,  aufficientlj  definjte  for  all  who  wish  to  practise  it, 
while  none  is  conceivable  that  could  satisfy  those  who  are  averse 
to  the  service  of  a  holy  God. 

This  volume,  in  common  with  every  professed  ethical  treatise, 
IS  calculated  to  forter  the  notion,  that  mrtue  is  possible,  without 
any  definite  obedience  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  But  nothing 
would  be  more  shocking  than  the  final  destruction  of  a  truly 
virtuous  soul.  Hence,  me  effect  of  moral  philosophy,  in  its 
common  forms,  is  to  create  strong  prejudice  against  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Christian  system.  Our  Saviour's  words  are  verified: 
"He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  It  will  be  found  univer- 
sally true,  that  all  moral  systems,  where  (he  authority  of  God  is 
not  formally  recognised,  are  in  effect  hostile  to  his  word.  We 
speak  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  intelligent  reader 
of  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  observations  do 
not  depend  upon  our  belief  of  that  system  as  truth,  they  refer 
simply  to  historical  facts. 

Much  might  be  said  in  commendation  of  this  volume.  It 
steadily  and  fairly  maintains  the  reality  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, aa  possible,  and  actually  existing  among  men.  The  selfish 
theories  of  ethics  are  completely  discarded.  The  dependence  of 
happiness,  rather  upon  mental  than  upon  external  conditions,  is 
ably  advocated.  The  following  passage  is  one  of  the  highest  or- 
der for  truth  and  beauty; 

"  The  ToUowen  of  Mr.  Benlham  hsTa  onied  to  aa  onnmil  extant  the  prenleot 
ftuH  of  the  mora  modem  idvooiteH  of  utililj.  who  have  dwelt  m>  ezclaaivelf  on  the 
oatwttd  idTBDlagn  of  virtoe,  u  to  have  loat  eight  of  the  delight  which  ia  ■  part  of 
inrtoooi  feeling,  and  of  the  beaeficiil  inflaaniw  of  good  aotioni  upon  the  frooM  of 
Ihemind.  'Benevolence  towards  otbeis,'  uys  Mr.  Hill, '  prodnoea  a  return  ofbeno- 
Tolence  &0m  tfaem,'  The  fiict  is  true,  and  ought  to  be  stated.  But  how  unimport- 
.ant  ie  it,  in  oompariion  with  that  which  i>  panied  over  in  silence,  the  plesinre  of  the 
afiectioo  itsell^  which,  if  it  coold  became  lasting  and  intenae,  wonld  convert  the 
heart  into  a  heaven  '.  Ho  one  who  has  ever  felt  hindDesi,  if  ba  could  aecutatelT  rp. 
-call  hii  lee!ing>,  could  hesitate  about  (heir  infinite  luperioril;.    The  caoae  of  Lho 

Sneial  neglect  of  thia  ooniideralion  is,  that  it  is  only  when  a  gratification  is  some. 
ing  distinct  from  a  atate  of  mind,  that  we  oaa  easily  learn  to  dxiaider  it  h  ■  [dea- 
mie.  Hence  the  graal  error  respecting  the  affectiona,  where  the  inAerent  delight  ia 
not  duly  eetimaled,  on  account  of  that  very  peculiarity  of  being  a  pv^  of  a  stale  of 
mind,  which  renders  it  nnapeakably  more  valuable,  aa  independent  of  every  thing 
without  The  social  affitctions  ore  the  only  principles  of  human  nature  which  have 
no  direct  paiuL  To  have  any  of  these  deaircs,  ia  to  be  in  a  Male  of  happineaa.  Tha 
tnatetolent  pasuona  have  properly  no  pleasoree  ;  tor  the  attainment  of  uieir  porpoae, 
nhich  ii  improperly  ao  called,  eonsista  onlv  in  healing  or  aasuaeing  the  tintara 
vbieh  envy,  jealousy,  ^d  malice,  inflict  on  .the  malignant  mind.  It  might  with  >■ 
much  propriety  be  Hud,  that  the  toolhach  and  the  atone  have  pleainna,  beoanaa 
their  removal  ia  Mowed  b;  an  afrecable  feeling." 

Again : 
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bj  (be  oomaioa  ofaiervBT,  ai  Vfot  finn  tha  Tbtna  vith  which  Ihej  an  blmded- 
'nwj  IN  n  nbtla  and  evaneMent  u  to  eicape  the  Artinct  conteioplatioii  of  >1] 
bat  tba  ittj  tinr  wbo  msditttc  on  acta  of  the  mind.  Th«  outward  adTaptagas,  tn 
iIm  other  band,  Mild,  ancertain,  dependent,  and  preearioui  aa  (hey  are,  jet  ■tand  snt 
to  tbs  aeiifs  and  to  the  meinor;,  may  be  handled  and  coonted,  end  are  perftctlj  os 
a  Inel  with  the  general  appr^uiaioD.  Hence  they  have  become  the  almoat  exclo- 
■in  theaie  of  all  oHHiBrti  wbo  prafeaa  to  fbUow  reawn.  There  ia  ronn  fbr  nnpect- 
iif  that  a  Terj  teneral  ilhuion  preraila  oB  Ibia  aobjecL  Probably  the  amallEat  part 
a  tin  pleaiure  of  nrlne,  becanae  it  ia  the  moat  palpable,  baa  become  the  ugn  and 
mantal  i«preaentative  of  the  wbolt."    Pp.  198, 199, 301. 

We  have  now  freely  given  our  opinions  respecting  this  volume 
and  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  According  to  the  new  (rather, 
rerived)  theory  of  moral  responsibility,  we  expect  no  charge  of 
guilt  in  the  case,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  we  have  dealt  un- 
ftirly  with  evidence.  That  can  only  be  done  by  an  impartial 
history  of  the  effects  of  human  ethical  systems,  making  it  evi- 
dent, that  they  have  not  seriously  interfered  with  revealed  truth, 
or  else  setting  aside  the  superior  ctcumB  of  the  latter.  We  should 
read  with  much  interest  the  volume  or  essay  that  would  attempt 
either,  and  at  the  same  lime  pay  due  respect  to  the  facts  of  human 
history. 


AsT.  IV. — tnatiiutea  0/  EeeUsiaatical  History,  ancient  and 
modern,  in  four  books,  much  corrected,  enlarged,  and  im- 
proved,  from  the  ^imary  authorities,  by  John  LAonEitoB 
VON  MosHEiM,  D.D.,  Chancellor  qf  the  University  qf  Oot- 
tingen.  A  new  and  literal  translation,  from  the  original 
Latin,  with  copious  additional  notes,  original  and  seUeted 
By  Jauss  Mobdock,  D.D.  In  three  volumes.  New  Haveo, 
A.  H.  Maltby.  1838. 

The  merits  of  this  work,  though  very  considerBble,  are  easily 
summed  up.  In  the  first  place,  it  ofiers  to  the  student  a  com- 
pact and  close  translation,  in  the  place  of  a  diluted  and  declamatory 
paraphrase.  In  the  next  place,  by  a  multitude  of  notes,  many 
chasms  are  filled  up,  some  mistakes  corrected,  and  the  whole  ad- 
justed to  the  actual  condition  of  the  science  of  church  history. 
A  minute  examination  of  the  book,  in  reference  to  theae^lleged 
improvements,  is  rendered  unnecessary,  by  the  scrutiny  to 
which  its  very  office  as  a  text-bi>ok  must  subject  it.  We  shall, 
therefore,  show  good-will  to  the  enterprise,  by  a  few  friendly 
strictures,  bearing  rather  upon  form  than  substance. 

We  begin  wiUi  a  fault,  offensive  every  where,  but  no  where 
more  so  tnan  in  text  books,  typographical  inaccuracy.     In  ani- 
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madrerting  on  a  periodical  or  ephemeral  publication,  we  should 
feel  disposed  to  let  this  point  alone.  But  in  speaking  of  a  stand- 
ard work,  which  must  have  been  designed  for  constant  use  and 
reference,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  let  it  pass.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  copy  of  the  first  volume,  in  which  are  noted  the  mis- 
prints observed  by  a  cursory  reader,  on  a  very  rapid  and  per- 
ninctory  perusal.  Their  number  approaches  to  two  hundred. 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  correcting  proof-sheets,  and  who 
therefore  know  what  close  inspection  is  required  for  the  discovery 
of  every  error,  will  alone  be  able  to  determine  the  proportion 
which  the  number  above  stated  bears  to  the  sum  total.  It  is 
very  true,  that  most  of  those  thus  noted,  are  so  Kross  and  palpa- 
ble, that  scarcely  any  reader  who  is  likely  to  fall  in  with  them, 
could  be  misled  or  puzzled  by  them.  If  the  harmlessness  of  the 
mistakes,  however,  were  an  admissible  excuse,  the  labour  of 
proof-reading  would  become  a  trifle.  We  have  no  doubt  our- 
selves, that  an  ill-printed  text-book  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  stu- 
dent's mind ;  and  even  where  it  does  not  tend  to  generate  inac- 
curacy in  the  man  himself,  it  lessens  his  respect  for  the  author's 
authority,  by  tempting  him  to  ai^e  from  errors  in  the  impres- 
sion, to  errors  in  the  manuscript. 

In  the  list  of  errata,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  some  apparent 
blunders  have  been  left  untouched,  from  a  surmise  that  they 
might  be  mere  Websterianisma.  We  wish,  that  the  learned  of 
New  England  were  avrare  of  the  perplexity  produced  among  the 
uninitiated  of  the  Middle  States,  by  the  ambiguous  position 
which  the  former  have  assumed,  in  regard  to  the  American  sys- 
tem of  orthographical  improvements  and  verbal  manufactures.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  some  months  ago,  a  manifesto  in  the  public 

Srints,  signed  by  almost  every  literary  character  beyond  the  North 
liver,  of  whom  we  ever  heard,  and  containing  what  approxi- 
mated fearfully  to  an  entire  adoption  of  the  American  Dictionary 
as  a  standard.  Now  we  are  well  aware,  that  much  diversity  cx- 
istq  throughout  the  Union,  in  relation  to  detached  points  of  ortho- 
graphy as  well  as  orthoepy ;  and  that  some  of  Dr.  Webster's 
particular  suggestions  have,  for  reasons  specially  assigned  by  him, 
been  pretty  generally  taken  into  favour:  but  the  swallowing  of 
hia  system  whole,  on  any  general  principle  whatever,  is  a  feat 
which  argues  an  extraordinary  giil  of  deglutition.  It  is  not, 
however,  of  the  sanction  given  to  the  new  school  in  orthography, 
that  we  complain,  but  of  the  failure  to  conform  to  it,  in  some  of 
those  who  sanction  it.  We  trust,  that  our  contemporaries  will 
not  take  offence,  when  we  say,  that  this  is  leveling  the  landmarks 
of  the  language.  At  present,  we  are  airaid  to  set  down  the  most 
grotesque  phenomena  of  this  sort,  as  errata.     Not  having  the 
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American  Dictionsry  at  hand,  we  are  even  now  uncertain,  whether 
Dr.  Murdock's  novel  formula  of 'Scotts  and  Brittons,'  and. some 
otheri  like  it,  are  to  be  chained  upon  Dr.  Webater,  Baldwin  and 
Treadway,  or  himself." 

Sb'nuning,  as  we  are,  upon  the  surface  of  the  subject,  it  will  not 
be  thought  abrupt  to  pass  from  modes  of  spelling  to  modes  of 
printing.  Under  this  head,  we  have  one  complaint  against  the 
work  before  us,  which  at  first  appears  trifling,  but  may  possi- 
bly be  found  to  have  affected  many  readers,  in  a  much  higher 
degree  -than  more  essential  blemishes.  The  aspect  of  Dr.  Mur- 
dock's pages,  which,  so  far  as  the  printer  was  concerned,  are 
truly  elegant,  is  marred  by  the  author's  most  extraordinary  fond- 
ness for  italics.  We  are  aware,  that  this  form  of  type,  though 
antiquated,  is  by  no  means  obsolete.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
modem  writers  use'  it  very  sparingly,  compared  with  those  of 
other  days,  and  for  the  most  part,  upon  tome  fixed  principles. 
Many,  for  instance,  still  choose  to  render  proper  names  con- 
spicuous by  a  change  of  letter.  Others,  moreover,  call  atten-' 
tion,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  leading  sentences  of  chapters,'ar- 
guments,  or  other  subdivisions.  It  is  also  very  common,  thus 
to  distinguish  scriptural  quotations  and  foreign  words  or  phrases. 
We  feel  ourselves  justified  in  saying,  therefore,  that  the  taste  of 
the  present  age,  and  its  highest  authorities,  require  a  very  tem- 
perate indulgence  in  this  typographic  luxury,  and  also  a  regard 
to  certain  rules  in  that  indulgence.     Agdnst  both  these  canons 

*  We  may  Bay  Uio  mtoie  of  tbo  pedontic  formi  Ituhawitned  and  Xahamiruditit, 
which  Dr.  Murdook  uniformly  tuea.  Aa  tbii,  at  Srat  Big-ht,  liaa  tliE  sir  of  an  im. 
prorement  on  Uie  side  of  leBrned  accaracj,  we  shall  say  a  word  about  it,  for  the 
take  of  hindering  its  prtqiagation.  Admilling  tor  a  momsnt,  that  Sohammtd  u  ■ 
neater  approach  to  the  original,  we  proteat  against  it,  aa  a  needleaa  aflecution,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Boaad.est  piinciplGS  of  EngliBli  □rlhocraphj.  Mahound  and 
Uakmaet  liave  been  long  diecarded  by  tlu;  grtal  majority  of  reputable  writers;  and 
though  aomo  diverBity  exiiti  aboot  the  sulwlitii^d  forni,  Mohantmed  may  be  lookod 
tipon  aa  authorized  by  pretty  general  tuage.  If  ihia  increaaing  uniformity  is  to  be 
disturbed  for  the  sake  of  a  grammalioal  punctilio;  why  not  puah  it  faiOicr'^  Dr. 
M.,  though  be  thinks  it  Deccasary  to  write  Muhammrd,  mlnini  the  old  English  spell- 
bg  Laeit,  Qten  when  ipeaking  of  the  king  of  France  !  This  aort  of  inconsiiloni^ 
pervades  all  the  new-fangled  ayitoma  of  orthography. 

We  deny,  however,  that  Xuhammtd  is  tho  correct  form,  open  any  principle.  If 
the  Arabic  roivel  is  always  equivalent  lo  U,  why  does  not  Dr.  M.  write  Umar,  Utb- 
man,  Koran,  ioalead  of  Omar,  Othman,  Koran  I  Any  one,  however,  who  will  tnm 
la  de  Sacy's  Graniniar,  will  find  that  ibia  vowel  is  pronounced  both  like  V  and  O, 
and  that  the  caae  in  (juestion  ia  among  those  which  require  the  Salter  sonnd.  M». 
ktnamed,  thereibre,  ia  more  aocorate,  aa  well  as  in  hotter  taote,  than  the  form  which 
Ih.  Mnrdock  has  adopted  from  the  German.  We  have  dwdt  long  upim  a  trifle 
in  order  toeiemplilj  the  tcndcDCy  of  that  rage  lor  orthographical  innovation  which 
■a  jut  now  epidemicij  among  us.  In  justice  lo  the  (iernuuu,  we  ahonld  add, 
howevBT,  that  with  them,  MjAntnud  haa  usage  on  its  aide. 
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Dr.  Murdock  sins.  It  is  true,  he  employs  italics  pretty  uniformly 
for  the  above  named  purposes;  but  be  goes  so  far  beyond  them, 
that  their  uses  are  annihilated.  The  truth  is,  that  when  (he 
habit  is  once  fixed  of  underacoring  as  we  write,  it  becomes  al- 
most incapable  of  any  limitation.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  practice.  Another  is,  the  want 
of  perspicuity  upon  the  writer's  part,  and  of  pleasure  on  the 
reader's.  Those  who  are  wedded  to  the  practice,  or  exclusively 
familiar  with  it,  may  dispute  this  statement  But  let  any  one 
accustomed  to  the  plain  Roman  letter  of  most  recent  books,  be 
brought,  for  the  first  time,  jnto  contact  with  a  page  of  Math- 
er's Magnalia  or  of  Murdock's  Moshelm,  and  we  venture  to 
abide  by  the  result  of  the  experiment  Most  readers  very  pro- 
perly imagine,  that  a  change  of  type  betokens  special  emphasis. 
When  they  see  italics,  therefore,  far  ahead,  they  prepare  for 
something  pointed,  f6r  a  pun,  or  an  antithesis.  The  disappoint- 
ment puts  them  out,  if  we  may  use  that  phrase,  relaxes  their 
attention,  and  impairs  their  interest  If  such  be  the  effect,  in 
an  insulated  case,  what  it  must  be,  when  every  second  word  is 
thus  distinguished?  Why,  first,  an  attempt  to  see  a  point  that 
is  invisible,  and  then  a  dull  confiision  of  ideas,  corresponding  to 
the  piebald  aspect  of  the  pages.  There  is  yet  another  evil  which 
arises  from  this  practice,  or  at  least  from  the  abuse  of  it  Awk- 
ward writers,  when  they  fail  to  give  a  sentence  such  a  shape  a« 
will  evolve  their  meaning  with  complete  precision,  are  fain  to 
avoid  ambiguity,  and  to  eke  out  the  halting  emphasis,  by  throw- 
ing in  italics.  We  throw  them  in  ourselves,  to  say,  that  this 
ought  never  to  be  tolerated;  and  that  unless  we  wish  to  counte- 
nance an  ungrammatical  and  slovenly  use  of  language,  the  use 
of  the  italic  ought  to  be  proscribed,  in  every  case,  where  it  is 
an  index  to  the  construction  of  a  sentence.  A  collocation  which 
requires  a  change  of  type  to  elucidate  the  syntax,  is,  and  must  be, 
vicious..  Into  this  unhappy  practice.  Dr.  Murdock  has  very  of- 
ten (idlen  in  translating,  where,  if  any  where,  it  merits  some  in- 
dulgence. 

To  illustrate  our  objections  to  the  free  use  of  italics,  let  the 
reader  peruse  the  following  sentences: 

"Paul's  diicctioii  to  Timoth^r,  *  The  thiiigB  thoa  hut  bMrd  of  hk,  the  aune  com- 
mit tboa  to  &ithjiil  men,  wbe  ahall  be  &ble  to  teacb  odien  tbo,'  leemi  to  hiTe  no 
diatinct  reftrence  to  ■  regular  pabUc  school,  either  tor  bo;!  or  lor  joimg  men.  And 

'■■ -n  Iren»ne  and  Eiuebiog  referred  to,  apeak  only  of  the  general  in. 

.A, — • — B»,  which  the  Deigtbooring  cler —  -~'    '' '—■-—''^ 

if  the  intereBtiDg  oonveraatioui  i 

. „ is  opposed  to  Chiliiam,  wberesB 

I  am,  that  Victorinna  ftnmrsd  the  aentimenta  of  Nepos  and  the  Chiliaata." 
p.  215. 
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Now  let  him  read  the  same  in  the  form  which  their  author  (Dr. 
Murdock)  has  bestowed  upon  them,  and  determine  for  bimself.to 
what  amount  their  perspicuity  and  force  hare  been  augmented : 

■PokTi  direction  to  T^wutMi,  '  The  tiaagi  timu  baMthtttiot  toe,  tbe  wame  torn. 
ait  lieu  to  faWtfal  nxn,  who  ihall  be  sble  to  letch  otben  also ;  ateme  to  haTe  do 
diftinct  Teftnmoe  to  >  rtguiar  fuUic  tthool,  either  Ibr  boya  or  for  younf  mm.  And 
the  f*mget  in  Irauuu  and  fiinbiiu  relerted  to,  speak  only  of  the  general  is- 
•frverion  and  adrantagee,  which  the  neighbourin);  tlirgy  and  otbera  deiired  fiom 
the  aiwetle  J«ha ;  and  of  the  intotcitiiig  anmntalioiu  of  Pah/earp." 

"Wbetber  the  oommentaTy  on  the  Apocalypae,  now  eilant  under  hia  name,  be 
iU(,  has  been  much  doabted;  beeaoae  tlua  eommept  ia  amattd  to  Chiliaam.  wbare— 
Jtnmu  la^  that  Victoriniu/aBDrMf  the  leDtiinGnli  aTNepae  and  the  Chiliuts."' 

Our  next  remark  is  founded  on  a  sentence  in  the  preface. 
"The  translator  can  only  say,  that  he  has  aimed  to  dveMosbeim, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  die  same  port  and  mien  in  English  as  he 
has  in  Latin."  Some  contemporary  critics,  in  their  praiseworthy 
zeal  for  the  success  and  reputation  of  the  work,  have  applaud^ 
Dr.  M.'s  entire  success  in  ttie  attainment  of  these  ends.  We  beg 
leave  to  distinguish.  Two  independent  objects  seem  to  have 
been  aimed  at,  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the  author's  sentiments, 
and  a  happy  imitation  of  his  manner.  In  the  former,  we  believe 
Dr.  M.  to  have  been  remarkably  successful.  Our  own  partial 
inspection,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  helps  which  he  enjoyed  from 
other  VCTsions,  do  not  suffer  us  to  doubt  it  In  the  other  at- 
tempt, we  think  that  he  has  failed.  Mosheim's  style,  though 
sententious,  is  not  only  correct,  but  marked  by  a  character  of  dig- 
nified  facility.  In  these  respects,  the  style  of  the  translation  is 
a  great  way  bom  perfection.  Neatness  and  ease  are,  for  the 
most  part,  wanting;  while  correctness  of  idiotn,  if  not  of  syntax, 
is  too  oflfn  sacrificed.  Besides  these  faults  as  a  translator.  Dr. 
Murdock  is  chargeable  in  general,  we  think,  with  an  indifference 
to  purity  of  Engfish  diction.  We  can  trace,  throughout  his  ver- 
sion and  his  notes,  the  influence  of  his  familiarity  with  foreign 
writings,  an  influence  which  should  always  he  counteracted  by 
unusual  caution  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  Instead  of  this. 
Dr.  Murdock  seems  to  us  to  be  unusually  careless,  as  to  style  in 
gencrral,  and  as  to  purity  of  language  in  particular.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come  whien  these  uinutise  can  be  prudentiy  neglected. 


fram  the  langnage  every  decayed  U  and  L,  he  had  diTiaod  « 

tk(iBtieii  of  mfwAxMot  itiUiea,  puentbeaie,  and  daahea,  which  are  wone  thiiif*, 
wepMemne  toeaj.  than  an;  orthographic  anomtliei  whatever.  WhiJe  he  iiitraw- 
ing  at  gutit  **  ***  •waBoving  CMnek. 
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ftnd  we  hope  it  oever  will,  howeYer  dark,  the  proqiects  of  our 
noble  tonnie  may  chance  just  now  to  be.* 

These  faults  are  happily  of  very  little  consequence,  so  far  8« 
facts  and  opinions  are  concerned;  and  we  wish  it  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood, that  they  are  not  mentioned  here,  as  having  any  ten- 
dency to  sink  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  source  of  instruction 
and  a  standard  in  church  history.  Dr.  Murdock  merits,  and  has 
received  already,  much  applause  for  having  superseded  the  dif- 
fuse and  careless  paraphrase  before  in  circulation;  for  having,  by 
a  multitude  of  supplemental  notes,  rendered  the  work  a  copious 
index  to  the  bibliography  of  this  department;  and  finally  for 
having  brought  the  whole,  thus  connected  and  enriched,  within 
so  small  a  compa^.  From  these  merits,  no  defects  of  diction  can 
detract 

There  is  another  light,  however,  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  subject  of  church  history,  in  which  these  petty  faults  assume 
a  graver  aspect  There  is,  at  this  very  time,  a  process  of  mu- 
tation in  the  language  of  America,  Our  native  writers  are  di- 
verging more  and  more  from  English  standards,  and  scarcely  a 
month  passes  without  some  change,  great  or  small,  in  our  syntax 
and  vocabulary.  How  far  this  tendency  should  be  encouraged, 
is  a  matter  of  dispute.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  it  But  even 
admitting,  that  we  ought  not  to  adhere  with  too  vigorous  a  loy- 
alty to  the  "King's  English,"  and  that  innovation  might  enrich 
the  language,  and  increase  its  power,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  changes,  if  they  must  be  made,  should  not  be  \eit  to  chance, 
or  what  is  worse  than  chance,  the  oblique  influence  of  foreign 
languages.  The  texture  of  the  American  tongue  is  not  to  be 
amended  by  darning  it  with  shreds  of  French,  or  .patching  it 
with  rags  of  German.  The  'well  of  English  pure  and  unde- 
filed'  needs  not  to  have  its  waters  healed  by  dregs  "Sod  drip- 
pings frofn  outlandish  cisterns:  And  yet  this,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  the  influence  exerted  by  translation,  in  proportion 
to  its  servility.  We  say  servility,  not  faithfulness,  because  we 
are  afraid  that  Dr.  Murdock  has  not  kept  the  two  sufficiently 
distinct  We  have  no  doubt,  that  in  many  instances,  a  free 
translation  is  by  far  more  faithful  than  a  close  one  can  he.     In 

*  Aa  we  bsTfi  n  view,  in  our  remarlu,  to  a  revjaion  and  republication  ot  (be 
work  heieaSer,  we  iholl  meation  here,  astho  moit  striking  fkutts  of  Dr.  Murdoek't 
a^Ie,  at  rUher  phrwoology,  a  predilection  fbr  pedantic  jbrma  in  preterenoa  to  earn- 
noaonei,  (s.g.  tecnnd,  ]iliLeate,  imperilorial),  «  want  of  aGcoracj  b  tite  a«e  of  Ter- 
bil  fbnoa,  (lorbid,  begun,  run,  broke,  ■nf'''"'^  of  tbrbade,  began,  ran,  brokea),  ■ 
taadnesa  for  inelegant  pleooasina,  aach  as  "  continoBd  on,"  "  proceeded  on,"  "  traiw- 
fiiTod  ovar,"  and,  UMj,  an  nndoe  attachment  to  New  Er^land  idioma.  Tbia  lart 
poiat  marita  the  attention,  not  of  Dr.  Hardock  oaij,  but  ofall  our  naalem  brethran, 
who  «ipect  tbeir  writinga  to  be  uaeflil  or  acceptabJe,  KHitli-weat  of  the  Hodsoo. 
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ftlher  WMtli,  a  free  translation  may  be  made  to  produce  an  eSect 
upon  the  reader  of  it  more  tike  that  which  the  original  produces 
upon  one  who  understands  it,  than  a  slavish  copy  can,  by  any 
poflsibiiity,  produce.  The  rationale  of  all  this  is  too  familiar  to 
need  any  expositioD.  We  shall  merely  borrow  a  few  words 
from  one  who  was  equally  distinguidied  as  an  origioal  genius, 
asd  a  felicitous  translator: 

"If  m;  oM  friend  would  look  into  my  pre&Mi  b«  would  find  s  principle  Itid 
down  there,  which,  perhapa,  it  would  not  be  ^wj  to  invalidile,  sod  wliich,  properly 
■ttBnded  to.  would  eqaally  aecure  a  tnuislation  from  (tiffiiees  uid  from  wlldneis. 
Hn  principle  I  meui  te  thia;  'Close,  but  not  w  cine  u  to  be  Mrrilei  tree,  but  not 
■o  free  H  to  be  licaotiMu.'  A  aupentitiotw  fidelil;  lose*  the  sjHrit,  ind  a  looM  de- 
natini  the  sense,  or  the  traosUled  author.  A  happy  moderation  is  the  only  poe- 
uble  iny  of'prewrvlnjr  both."  "There  are  mioulue  in  every  language,  whJcli, 
KanaluwKf  into  another,  will  spoil  the  Tersion.  Suoh  extreme  fidelity  u,  io  fact,  un- 
ftHhfiiL  Soeh  tlgM  r«aemblMtM  take*  away  all  likauen.  The  original  i>  elefiaiit, 
M^,  nalDTal ;  the  copy  is  dumiy,  oonitraiDed,  unnatuTaL  To  what  la  this  owingT 
To  the  adinMJon  ol  termi  nal  congenial  to  tout  purpoae,  and  of  a  context  sacfa  aa 
DO  man  wrtting  an  original  work  would  mako  use  o^"  "  I  still  hold  fieedom  to  ba 
!■  iiutii|Mna«He.  Freedon,  I  mean,  with  leepecl  to  the  eipreaaion ;  freedom,  n 
limited,  as  dhkc  la  laare  behind  the  matter ;  but  at  the  eame  time,  indulged  wilh  a 
snSuent  scope  to  secure  the  spirit,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  manner,  1  say 
u  noch  as  possible,  because  on  Bnclish  ihinner  must  differ  from  ■  Greek  [or 
LatinJ  CBC,  Ib  order  to  begraeeAi^  and  £ir  this  there  ia  no. remedy." 

If  such  freedom  be  allowable  ia  cases  where  the  style  of  the 
original  is  altnoat  every  thing,  it  surely  is  in  cases,  where  the 
'  matter  only  needs  to  be  transferred.  If  the  present  fondness 
Ecur  translation  is  to  last,  we  wish  to  see  it  regulated  by  the 
cutons  of  good  taste.  On  this  account  we  hope  to  be  excused 
for  quoting  largely  from  so  good  a  judge  as  Cowper. 

We  are  not  so  absurd  as  to  desire  or  recommend  the  absolute 
proscription  of  translation,  by  the  learned.  It  is  often  use- 
ful, sometimes  very  necessary.  But  what  we  are  afraid  of,  ia 
the  iocreaaing  passion  for  translating  works  at  lai^.  Chqice 
passages  there  are,  in  various  languages,  well  worth  transplanting. 
But  where  is  there  a  book,  in  which  every  passage  is  a  choice 
one?  The  influence  eserted  upon  style,  by  occasional  transla- 
tion io  a  limited  extent  is  not  at  all  alaiTning.  The  man  who 
undertakes  to  put  a  sheet  of  French  or  German  into  I^nglish, 
may  be^n  and  end  it,  without  receiving  any  idiomatic  tinge 
from  his  origJaal,  and  without  losing  all  that  elasticity  of  feeling, 
which  alone  can  animate  the  corpse  of  a  translation.  But  let 
the  same  person  make  a  foreign  text  the  subject  of  his  study  for 
some  months  or  years  together,  and  it  follows  of  necessity,  not 
only  that  his  version  wilt  oe  flat  and  lifeless,  but  also  that  his  na- 
tive s^le  will  betray  a  foreign  taint  by  its  innumerable  barbar- 
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We  hope  to  be  excused  for  adding,  that  besides  the  effect  of 
large  translations  upon  style,  they  retard  improTement,  and  im- 
pose upon  the  public.  They  increase  the  bias  towards  servility 
of  sentiment,  exaggerate  the  value  of  inferior  wares,  and  em* 
ploy  in  a  petty,  second-hand  retail,  powers  fully  adequate  to  per- 
sonal research  and  original  conception.  Books  are  often  trans- 
lated, which  are  not  worth  reading  through  and  through,  and  that 
by  persons  who  are  actually  able  to  make  better  books  them- 
selves. There  seems  to  be  a  very  current  fallacy  on  this  point 
The  power  of  invention  is  confounded  with  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  use  what  is  invented.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that 
however  great  the  talents  of  the  original  writer,  or  however  well 
they  may  have  been  employed,  when  once  the  translator  is-pos- 
sessed  of  their  results,  he  stands  himself  on  higher  ground,  and 
is  Btted  to  produce  a  work  superior  in  usefulness,  if  not  to  the 
original  in  its  native  dress,  at  least  to  a  dull  and  clumsy  version 
of  it 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  admitting,  pro  hoc  vice,  all  the 
panegyrics  lavished  upon  Mosheim — and  we  are  far  from  mean- 
ing to  include  him  among  writers  who  are  not  worth  reading—- 
we  do  honestly  believe  that  Dr.  Murdock  could  have  made  a 
better  book,  at  even  less  expense  of  labour.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  would  have  had  Mosheim's  text  at  his  command,  with 
the  advantage  of  knowing' its  defeicts  somewhat  better  than  the 
author  did  himself.  In  the  next  place,  he  would  have  had  at 
his  command  the  mass  of  rich  materials  now  thrown  into  the 
notes.  In  the  next  place,  he  would  have  been  free  to  use  his 
own  discretion  as  to  method,  with  the  privilege  of  knowing  how 
well  that  of  Mosheim  meets  the  wants  of  students.  Last,  but 
not  least,  he  would  have  clothed  his  own  thoughts  in  his  mother 
tongue,  and  thereby  gained  enough  in  point  of  clearness,  strength, 
and  ease,  to  cancel  any  supposed  difference  of  creditand  authority 
between  himself  and  Mosheim. 
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Art.  v.— TTle  Annual  of  the  Board  of  Education  qf  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States.  £dited  by  John  Bbeczimbidqe,  A.  M.,  Cor.  Sec, 
Vol.  I." 

Fbok  a  period  not  much  later  than  the  apostolic  age,  down  to 
nearly  Uie  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Church  straiigely  slum- 
bered over  her  obligations  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  But,  within  less  than  fifty  years,  this  dream  of  ages  has 
been  disturbed ;  and  she  has  shaken  off  her  drowsiness,  and  re- 
newed her  strength,  and  come  up  with  resolution  and  faith  to  the 
great  work  whi^  Uie  injunction  of  her  ascended  Master  has  de- 
volved upon  her.'  And  when  she  came  to  find  herself  with  the 
world  for  her  field,  and  the  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness 
for  her  enemies;  when  she  looked  out  upon  the  empire  of  Pagan- 
ism) and  surveyed  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  it,  and  recollects 
ed  that  superstition  had  wielded  her  iron  sceptre  there  for  ages ; 
when  she  thought  too  of  the  extensive  reign  of  Mahomedism,  and 
Judaism,  and  oi  the  darkness  that  envelopes  a  large  part  of  nominal 
Christendom ;  and  when  she  considered  that  the  great  work  of 
driving  away  all  this  darkness,  and  breaking  down  all  this  super- 
stition, and  putti'ng  an  end  to  all  this  error  and  crime,  belonged 
iostrumentally  to  herself,  it  was  natural,  that  one  of  the  first  re- 
flections which  suggested  itself  should  be,  that  there  must  be  a 
mighty  increase  in  the  amount  of  effort,  and  in  the  number  of 
labourers.  She  saw  especially,  that  the  ranks  of  the  ministry 
were  far  from,  being  filled  up,  as  was  required  by  the  command 
of  the  Master,  on  me  one  hand,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
on  the  other ;  and  at  first  it  seemed  a  problem  of  no  easy  solu- 
tion, how  this  great  deficiency  could  be  supplied.  Up  to  the 
period  referred  to,  and  even  to  a  still  later  period,  there  had  been 
no  general  and  organized  provision,  with  referenee  to  this  object; 
and  what  had  actually  been  done  by  Christian  benevolence,  had 
been  on  so  small  a  scale,  and  had,  for  the  most  part,  partaken  so 
much  of  the  character  of  private  and  individual  aid,  that  it  seems 
not  even  to  have  suggested  the  great  idea  of  an  extensive  organi- 
zation. 

Here,  then,  was  a  mighty  exigency  of  the  Church,  which  must, 
some  how  or  other,  be  met ;  for  it  was  apparent  to  every  one, 
that  u&less  ministers  were  provided  to  preach  the  Gospel,  in 

~*Ai  theirork  rariewBdiiithisirticle,  conwrtipirtly  ofcontribntioiiifroin  wdm 
pntlmMn  vbo  hav«  been  Dadentond  to  bive  lomathing  to  do  in  condnotinc  thii 
work,  it  M  proper  (o  itale,  that  tbe  reriew  hu  been  fhmulied  bj  an  individnil  wito 
ii  IB  D«  wmy  Muneeted  »itli  it. 
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much  greater  numbers  than  they  had  been,  or  were  likely  to  be, 
without  some  extraordinary  provision  for  that  purpose,  the  Gos- 
pel could  not  be  preached  to  every  creature.  It  was  apparent, 
that  there  were  young  men  enoush,  who  misht  be  advantageous- 
ly employed  .io  this  work,  provided'  only  they  could  have  the 
means  of  the  requisite  training ;  for,  under  the  influence  of  our 
Sabbath  schools,  and  Bible  classes,  and  revivals  of  religion,  mul- 
titudes of  youth,  in  this  country  particularly,  are  every  year 
introduced  into  the  Church,  and  hopefully  born  into  the  lung- 
dom.  Here,  then,  were  the  materials  for  increasing  the  ranks 
of  the  Christian  ministry ;  but  these  materials,  in  order  to  be  used 
to  advantage,  must  be  moulded  by  ft  liberal  education,  and  this 
must  needs  incur  great  expense.  The  spirit  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, which  is  always  an  inventive  spirit,  acting  under  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  and  urged  on  by  the  necessities,  of  the  case,  pro- 
duced the  idea  of  education  societies ;  and,  though  the  plan  seem- 
ed to  be  embarrassed  with  some  difficulties,  yet,  it  went  c^uickly 
into  successful  operation.  And  even  after  having  been  tried  but 
for  a  few  years,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  it  is  regarded,  on  every 
side,  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  of  benevo- 
lent enterprise;  and  every  one,  who  looks  at  all  at  the  aspect 
of  Providence,  perceives  that  it  makes  not  only  an  important,  but 
an  essential  part  of  that  great  system  of  moral  machinery,  by 
which  the  world  is  to  be  evangelized.  It  were  to  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  Church  would  gain  by  her  experience,  on  this 
subject,  as  on  every  other ;  and  that  some  things,  which  at  first 
might  seem  important,  would,  after  an  actual  experiment,  be  laid 
aside ;  and  that  other  things  would  come  in  their  place,  which 
experience  would  prove  to  be  more  useful;  and  hence  it  has 
turned  out  that  the  education  system  has,  at  no  tim^  been  station- 
ary, since  its  introduction;  many  evils  have  been  guarded  against, 
and  many  changes  for  the  better  have  been  made,  which  were 
not  thought  of  at  first;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  future  experience 
may  suggest  other-  improvements  upon  the  system ;  but  we  cannot 
uestionTtor  a  moment  that  the  system  itself  will  last,  and  that  its 
operations  will  constantly  become  stronger,  and  nobler,  and  more 
extensive,  until  it  shall  have  contributed  its  full  influence  in 
spreading  over  the  world  the  glories  of  the  millennial  day. 

It  has  already  resulted  from  the  operation  of  this  system,  that 
many  young  men  of  talents  and  piety,  who,  but  for  this,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  passed  their  lives  amidst  the  toils  of  some 
humble  occupation,  have  been  rescued  from  obscurity,  and  edu- 
cated for  the  sacred  office,  and  are  now  faithfully  and  suecessfuDy 
fulfilling  its  duties,  some  in  various  parts  of  our  own  country, 
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ud  others  in  heathen  landB ;  while  there  are  many  more  ori- 
ginally  devoted  to  the  seme  bumble  employments,  who .  are 
oow  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  who  will 
soon,  in  the  common  course  of  providence,  actually  be  in  the 
field.  No  one  can  estimate  the  amount  of  talent  and  piety  which 
has  hereby  been  brought  into  the  active  service  of  the  Church ; 
still  leas  is  it  possible  to  calculate  the  extent  of  intellectual  and 
moral  influence  which  will,  by  this  means,  be  secured,  in  fevour 
of  all  the  greAL  interests  of  truth  and  holiness,  in  the  progress  of 
future  ages. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  provision  which  is  made  by  our 
educatioD  system,  while  it  iainteaded,ultiinately,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  ths  Church,  and  the  extension  of  her  triumphs,  is  adapt- 
ed to  secure  a  rich  amount  of  blessing  to  the  individuals,  in 
respect  to  whom  the  system  has  its  inmiediate  operation.  For, 
is  it  not  an  incalculable  blessing  to  an  individual,  to  ha.ve  the  op- 
portunity of  high  intellectual  culture  secured  to  him ;  to  be  ele- 
vated from  a  station  in  which  his  influence  would  be  extremely 
limited,  to  one  in  which  it  may  be  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the 
nation,  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe?  Is  it  not  a  blessing 
upon  which  no  adequate  estimate  oan  be  placed,  to  be  thrown 
into  circumstances  most  favourable  to  high  attainments  in  holi- 
ness ;  to  be  legitimately  honoured-  as  an  ambassador  of  God,  and 
thus  to  be  used  as.  an  instrument  of  carrying  into  effect  the  grand 
purposes  of  everlasting  love?  Surely,  every  one  who  is  permit- 
ted to  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of  this  institution,  ought  to 
consider  himself  deeply  indebted  to  the  goodness  of  God  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  liberality  of  the  Church  on  the  other.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  institution,  thatit  scatters  its  biessings'on  the  Church 
and  the  world,  by  first  blessing  the  individuals  throu^  whom  its 
benign  influences  are  sent  for^. 

Though  there  is  nothing  in  being  a  bene&ciary  of  .this  institu- 
tion which  ought  to  be  regardral,  in  any  painful  sense  humiliat- 
ing, still,  it  is  manifest,  that  persons  who  avail  themselves  in  this 
way  of  the  charity  of  the  Church,  sustain  a  relation  to  her  in  some 
respects  peculiar ;  and  that  ration  involves  peculiar  duties,  which 
it  were  criminal  to  overlook ;  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say, 
there  are  certain  things  which  duty  would  require  of  a  theologi- 
cal student,  under  any  cii-cumstances,  which  the  pculiar  circum- 
stances of  a  beneficiary  urge  upon  him  with  additional  force.  We 
■will  glance  at  some  of  those  txaits  of  character  which  the  benefi- 
^aries  of  our  education  societies  are  called  upon  to  cultivate  with 
peculiar  care,  in  view  of  the  relation  which  they  sustain  to  the 
Church. 

And  the  first  thing  which  we  shall  here  notice,  is  eeotwrnj/. 

VOL.  V.    BO.  I.        '  B 


si  Onthedepmiment  of  [lis. 

"Hie  reaMRS  for  this  ore  so  obviouel]  that  we  seiircelr  need  hiilt  at 
them.  It  is  certainly  a  dictate  of  reason  and  propriety,  that  they 
who  are  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  Church,  should  endefr- 
Tour  to  contract  their  expenses  within  as  narrow  liihite  as  Mtivf 
can ;  for,  whatever  they  expend  beyond  their  strict  necessities,  li 
so  much  fraudulently  taken  frotn  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  Itla 
true,  indeed,  that  our  great  institutions  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  make  tJieir  appropriations  with  mudi  dis- 
crimination, and  the  extreme  liihit  whidi  they  hare  set  for  their 
donations  does  not  ever  approach  to  extravagance ;  neverthelest, 
U  may  often  be  in  the  power  of  a  young  man  to  sustain  himself 
on  less  than  the  usual  appropriation,  especially  if  he  have  some 
other  means  of  support  on  which  he  may  partly  rely;  and  thih 
remark  applies,  witii  even  ^^reater  force,  to  those  who  are  edu- 
cated by  private,  than  pubhc  charity;  because,  in  th!s  case,  thfc 
wishes  of  the  beneficiary  are  likely  to  have  the  greater  influence 
But,  in  every  case,  whether  the  charity  be  private  or  public,  hi 
■^ho  avails  himself  of  it,  is  sacredly  bound  to  reduce  his  wants 
and  expenses  as  far  as  he  can.  If  he  allow  himself  to  receive 
any  thing  more  than  is  actually  necessary  to  the  succesAfiil  pro- 
secution of  his  studies,  especiallyif  part  of  that  which  the  Church 
appropriates  for  his  support,  is  appropriated  by  himself  to  fhi 
gratificfilion  of  pride,  or  for  aUy  otiier  unworthy  purpose,  he  not 
only  squander?  the  charity  of  the-  Church,  but  has  an  account 
opened  against  him  which  will  be  likely  to  cover  him  with  con- 
liisioa  in  the  greit  day  of  reckoning. 

Now,  while  we  record  with  satisfaction  that  most  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries with  whom  we  have  been  acquainted  have  manifested  a 
commendable  spirit  of  economy,  and  have  seemed  disposed  to 
help  themselve?  as  much  as  was  in  their  power,  we  are  constrain- 
ed, in  honesty,  to  state,  that  this  remark  has  its  exceptions  j  and 
that  we  have  occasionally  met  with  one  who  was  justly  charge- 
able with  a  spirit  of  extravagance.  We  have  even  known  a  few 
instances,  in  which  a  young  man  has  been  marked  fat  the  par- 
ticnlarity  of  his  dress,  and  tiie  dandy-like  styleof  his  movements, 
and  for  his  profuse  liberality  in  giving  away  money  where  nw-. 
iher  justice,  nor  charity,  nor  any  thing  better  than  ostentation  re- 

3uired  it;  and  when  an  inquiry  has  bepn  made  concerning  him, 
le  unwelcome  secret  has  come  out,  that  he  was  a  charity  student 
destined  for  the  ministry.  We  earnestly  entreat  every  young 
iman,  aa  he  values  his  own  character  or  influence,  and  aa  he  would 
refrain  from  stabbing  the  cause  to  which  he  is  professedly  devot- 
ed, to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  tiiis  evil.  It  is  a  great  evil, 
as  it  respects  himself,  because  it  at  once  indicates  a  bad  spirit, 
ud  is  fitted  to  cheririi  it;  while  it  iierves  greatly  to  weaken  the 
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eonUeDCB  wUob  maj  have  been  reposed  ia  iam,  and  to  cloud 
his  prospedn  of  future  usefulnees.  But  even  this  ia  not  the  end 
of  too  eril ;  for  one  such  inst»Dce  exerts  a  mighty  influence  against 
the  gBoeral  cauK  of  charity,  and  the  particular  cause  of  educa^ 
tion ;  and  even  many  good  mfen  have  their  confidence  in  this  b9- 
nerolent  plan  shocked,  and  begin  to  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
be  wise,  to  turn  their  cootributions  into  some  other  channel;  . 
while  those  who  are  glad  of  an  apology  for  doing  nothing,  aod 
who  tnkfi  pleasure  in  blazoning  the  imperiectioas  of  ministers 
and  theolc^cal  students,  truunphanUy  point  to  such  a  case,  as  if 
it  brou^t  the  ^hole  system  of  charity,  and  the  whole  ministry 
<i^  the  Gospel  inlo  Utter  contempt  We  are  far  enough  from 
wishing  to  detract  aught  from  the  comfort  of  our  beneficiaries,  in  . 
uy  re«pect,  but  we  are  sure,  that  this  matter  of  rigid  ecoaomy^ 
if  they  duly  coDBider  it,  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  their 
good  judgment,  and  to  fall  in  with  their  convictions  of  du^. 

Another  Irait  which  ought  especially  to  characterize  our  hene- 
frsiaries,  is  a  modett  and  ufutasuming  manner.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  the  sudden  ele- 
vktion  of  a  youogaun  from  an  obscure  station  to  some  denee  of 
public  nojtiee ;  trom  Uie  farm  or  the  work-shop  to  the  col^ge  or 
tbeojogicail  semiaary,  has  worked  so  strongly  upon  certain  prin- 
ciples of  his  nature,  that  he  has  scarcely  seemed  able  to  keep  the 
lii^t  balance  of  his  faculties.  Sometimes  he  has  shown  himself 
under  the  influence  of  an  intolerable  vanity,  which  has  seemed  to 
daim  a  de^'oe  of  importaoce  which  has  thrown  almost  all  around 
him  into  the  back  ground ;  and,  at  other  times,  and,  perhi^a,  not 
less  ii^quepitly,  there  has  been  the  acting  out  of  a  dogmatical  and 
d<Hiuneering  spirit,  which  would  fain  bring  others  to  bow  to  its 
own  dictation.  We  have  known  instances,  especially,  in  whidi 
young  men  in  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred,  hare 
lAMmeA  vast  treasures  of  wisdom  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  re- 
^Val^  and  have  gone  out  for  a  few  weeks  from  the  institution 
9Rhece  they  were  su^rted  by  the  bounty  of  the  Churdi,  to  visit 
sjaoes  in  which  renrals  hare  been,  in  proKress ;  and,  instead  c^ 
ntUing  in  with  the  views,  and  assisting  the  labours  of  the  tiated 
putv,  they  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  both ;  and,  if 
«hey  have  notoMoly  deoounced  him  among  his  own  peo^^e  as  a 
fiMmaliat,  ttu^  tore,  at  least,  broadly  hinted  that  he  was  fiu-  be- 
hiod  tbe  iq>irit  of  the  a^  and  that  the  cause  of  revivals  would 
iwivcrf»oq>er  under  such  cold  aod  inefficient  miQiatrations.  Nov, 
■fv  be  it  mm  uy  to  impute  this,  or  any  tbing  like  it,  to  the  mass 
of  our  benBfioiariw,  for  we  have  the  best  of  evidence  that  their 
depoEtBMint  is,  in  theae  respects,  in  a  hi^  degree  exemplary ; 
ffrywtheleflS,  we  Jumw  th^  such  oasee  hare  ocourred,  and  we  are 
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deflirous,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  tfiem.  It 
were  intolerable  arrogance  in  any  theological  student,  to  exhibit 
luch  a  deportment  as  that  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  but,  in  one 
who  receives  his  education  from  the  charity  of  the  Church,  it  la 
doubly  revolting.  It  becomes  all,  especially  of  this  latter  class, 
to  be  uniformly  himible  and  modest,  in  every  part  of  their  con- 
duct; to  show  themselves,  especially  when  they  are  cast  among 
ministers,  more  disposed  to  learn  than  to  teach ;  and,  instead  of 
dictating  to  their  superiors  in  age  and  standing,  the  course  they 
should  pursue,  to  listen  with  attention  and  respect  to  their  sug- 
gestions and  counsels.  -Let  a  young  man,  who  is  known  to  be 
ft  beneficiary  of  some  ctnritahle  institutioD,  go  out  into  the  world, 
or  among  the  churches,  with  a  haughty,  and  dictatorial,  and  self 
confident  spirit,  and  he  will  awaken  prejudices  on  every  side  of 
him,  against  the  institution  on  whose  charity  he  lives;  and,  so 
strong  and  extensive  will  be  the  Impression  that  its  funds,  at 
least  in  one  instance,  have  been  perverted,  that  it  will,  not  im- 
probably, languish  to  some  extent  in  consequence  of  this  example. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  let  this  young  man  show  himself  an  exam- 
ple of  modesty,  and  humility,  and  docility,  and  all  the  unobtru- 
sive virtues,  and  the  institution  which  has  sustained  him  will  be 
likely  to  gain  friends  wlierever  he  goes ;  and,  though  he  may  not 
open  hid  lips  to  solicit  an  addition  to  its  funds,  yet,  there  will  be 
a  charm  in  his  character,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  the  most 
eloquent  pleading. 

There  are  considerations  also  connected  with  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  a  beneficiary,  which  should  bring  him  to  the  most 
diligent  and  vigorous  use  of  his  powers  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  No  theolo^cal  student,  whatever  may  he  his  pe- 
cuniary resources,  has  a  right  to  fritter  away  his  time,  and  waste 
the  energies  of  his  mind  in  indolent  inaction.  He  who  gave 
him  his  time  and  his  faculties,  and  to  whose  service  he  has  pro- 
fessedly consecrated  himself,  requires  that  he  should  use  all 'to 
the  best  advantage,  and  bring  all  as  an  humble  offering  to  his 
Lord  and  Master.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  Church  has  a  pe- 
culiar claim  in  this  respect  on  her  beneficiaries,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  through  her  instrumentality,  or  the  instrumentality  of  associa- 
tions which  owe  their  existence  to  her  influence,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture  ii  secured  to  Uiem. 
Not  that  we  would  encourage  such  intense  and  close  application 
of  their  powers  as  would  sap  the  constitotion,  or  in  any  degree 
impair  health;  so  far  from  this,  we  would  urge  to  all  proper 
means  for  the  preservation  of  health,  as  one  of  the  primary  du- 
ties of  every  stadent;  nevertheless,  we  maintain  that  great  dili- 
gence in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  perfectly  conaiBtent  in 
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ordinary  csbm  with  keeping  up  &  healthful  state  of  the  body- 
Let  every  beneficiary,  then,  realize  that  he  is  under  special  obu- 
gationa  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  for  cultirating  his 
powera  and  increaaing  his  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  Let  him 
ai^Iy  the  most  rigid  rules  of  economy  in  the  dii^sition  of  his* 
tune.  Iiet  all  the  various  parte  of  his  employment,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  reduced  to  system;  otherwise  he  will  often  waste  more 
time  in  determining  what  to  do,  than  would  be  necessary  to  pei^ 
form  the  duty  which  immediately  devolves  upon  him.  Let  him 
see  to  it  that  his  acquisitions  are  all  of  a  useful  kind ;  all  such  as 
ean  be  turned  to  account  in  the  great  work  in  which  he  is  to  be 
engaged;  such  as  will  qualify  him  the  better  for  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,  and  in  feeding  Christ's  aheep  and  lambs. 
Some  theological  students,  and  some  beneficiaries  too,  devote 
much  of  their  time  to  light  reading;  but  this  can  never  be  de- 
fended on  any  principle  which  a  Chnstian  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  acknowledge.  Whenever  a  beneficiary  does  this,  he  ought  to 
read  his  rebuke  in  the  recollection,  that  the  hand  of  Chnstian 
charity  has  placed  him  there  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trained  for  the  service  of  Christ  and  tfie  Church;  and  that  in  con- 
senting to  occupy  such  a  place,  he  virtually  pledged  himself  that 
he  would  bring  to  the  great  work  he  had  in  view,  the  best  im- 
provements  of  which  he  was  capable. 

There  are,  moreover,  some  special  reasooB  why  beneficiariei 
should  fix  on  on  elevated  standard  of  piety.  The  &ct  that  they 
are  destined  to  be  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  have  so  di- 
rect an  ag»i^  in  building  up  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  is, 
indeed,  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  not  be  contented 
with  any  moderate  religious  attiunmenta;  but  when  it  is  consid- 
«i*d  that  they  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Church,  and 
tiut  the  amount  of  their  usefulness  must  depend  ultimately  in 
a  great  degree  on  the  form  and  consisteney  of  their  Christian 
character,  they  surely  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  there  are  pe- 
ealiar  claims  upon  them  for  a  simple  and  entire  devotedness  to 
the  Kedeemer's  cause.  Here  again  it  gives  ns  pain  to  record 
*hat  we  have  witneaaed  more  than  one  example  of  a  charity  sbi- 
dent,  especially  during  his  collegiel  course,  becoming  sadly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  casting  a  deep,  if  not  an 
«nduring  reproach  upon  his"  Christian  profession.  We  have 
known  instances  m  which  young  men  have  for  a  time  after  leav- 
ing coll^,  ensaged  in  the  business  of  Khool-keepiBg;  «nd  have 
shown  themselves,  in  the  circle  in  which  they  were  thrown,  the 
nerest  creatorea  of  levity;  and  when  the  communion  season  has 
«ome  around,  it  has  turned  out  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
iure  known  them,  that  they  were  profMsors  of  reli^n;  and  a 
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Uttla  fivthnr  ioqairr  hu  brought  out  the  rtiU  toon  mrpriaac 
iiietf  thttt  tiioy  hitra  been  kept  «t  eollege  b;  public  cHsrity,  aqa 
bare  tlueir  eye  uptm  the  Biuuatry  u  their  fabm  profewioBj  or 
•lee  it  ooniM  to  be  whUpered  by  thoae  who  know  most  concem- 
'  ing  tbeir  plaai,  that  tJieir  ioinds  are  beooming  uoKltUd  in  re- 
•pect  to  their  proCeanon,  and  that,  peradreoture,  they  maj,  after 
lii,  reaert  to  law  or  medicine.  We  aay  we  have  ItBown  casea,  is 
which  beoa&cieries  in  these  cirounutaoceB,  hare  wnli  in  timx 
daily  deportment  every  ohantcteriatic  of  trve  godJioeW)  and  Iwr* 
had  no  other  ooRipapionB  than  the  vain  and  gayt  and  bare  beeo 
(ally  in  lea|;ue  with  all  the  levitiei  of  the  wwLd,  inaMaueh  that 
they  were  ju>Uy  reprded  aa  doisg  naore  for  tbe  injwiy  of  re- 
gion than  any  openly  trreligjoua  peraone  arouiid  them]  and  one 
eaae  we  have  known,  ia  which  an  jyadjyidiial  is  iUtaae  circuinfltaa- 
oea  has  been  auddenly  auinmoaed  to  bis  lart  account,  and  b$» 
IcA  the  world  moarwDg  over  his  nnvtcbed  iocoaaisteBoy,  aad 
waming  his  eompaniona  to  beware  of  tihe  influeDce  ot  hia  eiiasa- 
ple.  We  would  ^ecttooatfdy  expoatiriate  mih  every  beo^- 
fiiary  who  has  entered  on  audi  a  aadbuicJtoly  pe«rse  «f  backslid- 
ing, before  he  has  wandered  irrecoverably;  And  with  equal  ear- 
nestness would  we  exhort  every  Doe  who  has  hithnio  odd  &8t 
his  integrity,  to  keep  iumself  deaf  as  an  adder  to  the  voice  of 
temptation.  In  every  part  of  thn  cottrae  of  his  eduoatioQ,  wbether 
it  be  earlier  or  more  advanced,  M^m  bear  in  mind  that  hepwea 
it  not  Qidyto  the  Head  of  the  Chorch,  but  to  the  Churdi  hersoU^ 
that  lie  keep  his  ^e  steadily  fixed  on  an  ^evatad  standwd  of 
Chriitian  character;  that  he  keep  his  heart  filled  with  .the  lore 
of  Chciat  and  of  souls;  that  be  keep  himaelf  in  all  irei^>ect»  ubt 
^^oUed  from  the  world.  X^et  him  beware  that  Dotbing  intei^srw 
with  bis  setf-commuoion  and  private  devotion,  thoae  great  dutiea 
on  which  the  life  of  piety  so  much  depends.  Let  him  becajn- 
M  that  hia  intercourse  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  subr 
serve  rather  than  hinder  his  growth  in  piety.  l«t  hun  avoid 
all  scenes  of  levity,  of  vain  and  idle  discourse,  as  tending 
moat  directly  to  wiUier  hia  Christian  .graces,,and  destroy  his  xe- 
%ious  enjoyment  Whik  he  avoids  all  tin  of  afieoted  sanC' 
d^,  and  cultivates  that  iJieecfuloess  which  the  Qoapel  not.udy 
•anctioDS,  but  inapirea,  let  him  see  to  it  that  be  babitually  main- 
tain that  digni&ed  and  serious  deportment,  that  e^yiDg.Qhri*- 
tiao  conversation  which  becomes  him  as  a  prabosed  disci|de  of 
Christ,  and  eapeciallyas  a  candidete  for  the  saved  office. 

We  may  add  in  this  ctmoeKion,  that  the  obligation  vrtucbreeti 
iqwn  eywy  candidate  tot  tbe.ministry  to  hold  hima^  ready  to 
■take  Aicb  a  field  of  labour  as  Proridatoe  may  jnark  out  for  liim,    ' 
Jiowever.obacitreaad  huRiUeitmayha,  reals.with  peculiar  fens 
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ttpoAtmrfhUMtti^.  HiflChUJrthhunarUMdhimforha'owii 
use;  and  in  contenting  to  arail  himself  of  her  bounty,  he  fau 
virtuiUjr  eonsehted  to  hi  disposed  of,  as  respects  his  sphere  of 
labour,  at  her  pleasure,  or  rather,  at  Uie  pleasure  of  ber  Head,  u ' 
indicated  by  the  dealings  of  his  providence.  It  is  tbenfora  with 
■  peculiarly  ill  gf^e,  that  a  beneficiary  suffers  hima^  to  evufer 
creatiy  with  fl^h  And  blood,  in  respect  to  the  plue  of  hiB  des* 
anaHon  aS  »  toynister;  and  especially  that  he  turns  hia  buk  upon 
the  more  olAcure  field  of  labAur>  to  Wbich^  peradrenture,  provi*' 
dence  plainly  directs  hiA>  And  looks  with  a  wishful  eye  and  an 
itnpatietit  heart,  to  soAie  itaore  public  station  for  which  hia  t«l«ata 
do  not  qualify  hii|b  and  to  Whidi  ^e  finger  of  Ood  don  not 

Siint  him.  The  trutii  ii,  ftat  wheA  he  places  himaelf  upon  tfat 
nds  <a  fbt  Church,  there  is  ka  iMplioit  engageeaeht  on  bis  part, 
fb>  tay  nothing  «f  pious  oMigation  to  the  great  Master  himsdf ) 
that  he  #ill  cheerfully  accept  any  Atrtion  which  pir<Mtleoce  may 
aMign  to  him ;  that  he  will  coant  fio  sacrifice  t»o  dear  to  m 
made  for  his  Master's  honeur;  that  if  it  be  the  will  of  heaven, 
and  that  will  be  signified  to  him,  that  the  tiAA  of  his  kboan 
riiould  be  in  ttie  wilderness  6)-  ^yond  the  oeean,  he  will  cheer- 
ftilly  separate  himself*  (nm  fHraids  or  from  coOntry,  and  if  oevd 
be,  resign  his  choicest  earUily  ixMoforl^  to  fulfil  the  porposs^ 
and  ]At>cIaim  the  truth,  and  adv<ttice  the  honour  of  his  gracionfl  . 
Master.  We  repeat,  this  ahoAld  be  the  spirit  of  erery  tfaeol(«- 
eal  student,  and  espeiaalty  of  fiTttry  beneEimrf.  Under  its  n>- 
flnenoe,  he  will  b(A  be  hasty  in  ielectiitg  his  ulthnate  f^here  of 
laboDT.  It  will  ratho-,  for  a  time,  at  leoA,  keep  Mm  in  an  ocde- 
eided  state,  while  it  renders  him  l^eially  cba&evu/t  of  all  those 
ibdications  of  providence  which  may  have  a  be&riag  upon  the 
gr^t  tjoestio*.  Let  this  spirit  be  maniifested  by  aU  our  benefi- 
ciaries, and  while  it  wiM  be  most  favourable  to  timir  own  comfoit 
and  ufeefiiln^.it  will  encourage  the  Church,  to  go  on  inoitasiog, 
by  her  benevwent  eff<»rts,  the  number  of  hn-  ministov. 

Now,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  interests  of  r&- 
Kipon,  that  oor  beneficiaries  shoold  eshilnt,  is'-k  v«ry  high  de- 
gree, Qie  several  traits  oi  character  to  which  we  have  referred, 
particalarly  that  they  should  regulate  their  «xpenses  with  striet 
economy;  that  &ey  shotild  be  modest  and  imttMuming  in  all  t^eir 
deportment;  that  they  should  apply  themselVeB  with  eseniplary 
dilicence  to  die  acquisition  of  usranfknowled^;  that  they  should 
steaBily  adhere  to  an  dewted  atandurd  of  ChristiBB  obaractw, 
and  tStoold  hold  fhemselves  almys  ready  to  go  even  into  the 
moiit  humble  field  oT  labour,  if  such  be  the  will  of  the  Master; — 
if  itba«f  gifeat  tnOttMst  that  these  Ibiogs  Iw  not  only  inlhnn, 
bat  iibinmd,tfa«ti,Mi<e^,it  d0(^«ebg]p»n  thMM wbo  cMMtoet  our 
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education  societies,  to  reader  tiieir  iafluence  subeorient,  so  far 
aa  possible,  to  the  attaioment  of  these  great  ends.  The  first 
-  and  most  obvious  duty  which  they  owe  to  those  who  are  under 
their  care,  is  a  close  and  paterno-l  mpervision  qftlmT  coTiduct. 
This  supervision  should  be  exercised  with  the  utmost  kindness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  great  fidelity  on  the  other.  It  should 
extend  to  every  thing  which  is  likely  to  have  a  bearing  on  min- 
isterial character  and  usefulness;  while  yet  it  should  be  as  far  aa 
possible  from  a  jealous  and  ofBcious  scrutiny.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  the  individual  to  whom  this  office  is  entrust- 
ed, holds  a  place  of  great  responsibility;  and  that,  in  order  to 
tJie  successful  discharge  of  it,  he  should  possess  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions. It  might  not  become  us  here  to  speak  of^lhe  living  whmn 
we  may  regard  as  filling  this  station  with  eminent  dignity  and 
usefulness;  but  we  may  speak  of  one  who  was  not  long  since 
labouring  in  this  responsibLe  and  laborious  vocation,  but  who  hafl 
been  suddenly  called  by  his  Master  froin  his  labour  to  his  re- 
ward. ■  We  hardly  need  say,  we  refer  to  the  lamented  Corne- 
lius. He  was  endowed  with  an  assemblage  of  qualities  which 
eminently  fitted  him  to  exert  a  powerful  iofiuence  over  the 
young.  There  was  in  him  a  nobleness  of  spirit  which  could 
nevdr  stoop  to  a  mean  action,  united  with  a  tenderness  of  spirit 
which  could  enter  into  all  the  minute  circumstances  of  anathers 
wo.  There  was  a  dignity  which  alivays  commanded  respect,  a 
cheerfulness  which  delighted  every  circle  in  which  he  moved,  a 
deep  and  earnest  piety,  which  gave  a  complexion  to  all  his  con- 
versation and  deportment  And,  withal,  he  was  a  most  accurate 
.  judge  of  character,  and  knew  how  to  accommodate  himself,  with 
theheet  efiect,  to  the  varieties  of  disposition  with  which  he  had  to 
mingle.  He  watched  over  the  young  men  committed  to  his  care 
with  paternal  vigilance  and  affection  :  with  the  utmost  facility  he 
entrenched  himself  in  their  hearts,  for,  his  very  countenance  told 
them  that  he  was  incapable  of  abusing  their  confidence.  When 
he  died,  multitudes  of  youth,  who  b^  been  guided  and  blessed 
by  his  influence^  and  many  who  are  now  actively  engaged  in  the 
ministry,  wept  aa  if  the  tidings  of  a  father's  death  had  reached 
their  ears.  And  the  whple  Christian  community  felt,  that  one 
of  the  most  honoured  and  useful  of  Christ's  servants,  had  been 
called  home  to  his  reward. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  into  which  a  warm  regard 
for  the  memory  of  a  &iend  and  brother  has  carried  us,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Genu'al  Assem- 
bly's Board  of  Education,  has  fallen  upon  a  very  happy,  though 
oimple  expedient,  for  elevating  the  purposes  and  characters  of 
theii'  beBfificiaries,  in  the  ptd)lioAtioa  of  the  Annual  whose  titie  is 
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placed  at  the  bead  of  this  article.  It  is  got  up  in  an  exceedingly 
neat,  though  not  extravagaot  style ;  and,  while  it  is  sufficiently 
tasted  in  its  executiou  to  claim  a  fair  standing  with  the  annuals 
of  tlie  day,  it  is  sufficiently  plaid  tn  be  in  keeping  witb  the  sub- 
jects  it  embraces,  and  the  end  at  which  it  aima.  Besides  a  varie- 
ty  of  articles,  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  the  circumstances  of 
those  for  whom,  the  work  is  especially  designed,  it  contains  en- 
graved likenesses  of  several  men  whom  thousands  regard  it  a 
privilege  to  love  and  honour.  We  greatly  mistake,  if  tbia  doei 
not  come  as  a  most  acceptable  offering  to  the  young  men  whose 
WHuUtion  it  particularly  contemplates,  and  if  it  does  not  prove 
to  have  bpen  au^ictous  of  great  good  to  the  oaose  for  wbiui  it  is 
duigasd  as  an  auxiliasp.  We  predict  also,  that  its  good  influ- 
ence will  by  no  means  be  limited  to  beneficiaries,  or  even  theo- 
lopcal  students ;  for  we  «re  sure,  it  contains  iiutractioos  and 
counsels  which  many,  who  are  far  advanced  in  the  ministry,  must 
contemplate  with  d^igbt  and  profit 

It  is  our  purpose,  m  what  remains  of  diis  article,  to  notice 
briefly  the  several  essays  .and  discourses  which  'compose  the 
work,  though  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  any  thing  like 

C'ice  to  any  of  them.  If  we  can  succeed  in  commending  the 
k  to  the  attention  of  theoI<^ical  students,  and  those  who  have 
already  entered  the  clerical  profession,  so  that  tbey  ^all  be  in- 
duced to  procure  and  read  it  for  themselves,  our  main  object  will 
be  answered. 

The  Introductory  Address  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is  well  fitted  to 
eonfinn  the  ChristLan  community  in  the  conviction,  that  that  im- 
portant office  has  been  filled  by  the  Board  with  n-eat  discretion 
and  Eood  judgment  The  Address  is  particularly  designed  to 
g¥ura  candidates  for  the  ministry  against  the  pecubar  tempta- 
tationa  by  which  thmr  path  is  beset  They  are  afiectionately 
cautioned  against  the  love  <£  popular  ^{dause ;  against  the  ten- 
dency to  pride  and  indolence,  and  other  evils  which  result  from 
the  pcesent  efibrts  to  increase  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
miairtry;  against  superficial  preparations  for  the  sacred  office; 
aoainst  the  t^nptations  coimected  with  the  choice  of  a  field  of 
labour;  against  undcoraluioK  the  institutions  and  standards  of 
their  own  Church ;  against  miDgling  too  much,  or  improperly,  in 
mxiety)  or  indiscreetly  and  hastily  forming  connexions;  and, 
fioally,  agaioBt  n^lecting  the  proper  means  of  t}ie  preservation 
of  be«lth.  These  various  topics  are  presented  in  a,  luminous  and 
impiewive  manner,  and,  we  think,  cannot  but  be  considerately 
ponderod,  wd  religiouBly  improved  |>y  those  to  whom  they  are 
•ddrefsed..    The  nvnarlv  onthe  delicate  wbject  of  hastily  fbrm- 
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ing  engagements  of  marriage,  and  lightly  treating  them,  are  spe- 
cially worthy  the  attention  of  theological  students.  It  cannot  but  be 
conceded  that  cases  of  this  kind  have  sometimes  occurred,  which 
have  most  deeply  wounded  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  brought  are- 
proach  upon  the  ministry,  which  no  suhaequent  acts  of  peni- 
tence, on  the  part  of  the  individual  concerned,  could  ever  remove. 
No  matter  how  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  the  fact  is  unquestion- 
able, that,  on  no  subject,  are  even  good  men  so  liable  to  be  mis- 
led, so  liable  to  do  thmgs  in  a  moment  which  involve  a  train  of 
evils  that  reach  through  a  life,  as  that  of  the  matrimonial  con- 
nexion. Men  who  are  wise,  and  discreet,  and  deliberate,  on  all 
Other  subjects,  often  show  themselves  children,  and  even  fooh, 
on  this;  and  say  and  do  things,  which  bring  against  them  the 
shafts  of  ridicule  from  every  direction.  If  our  theolopcal  stu- 
dents would  all  heed  the  wise  counsels  which  the  worthy  writer 
of  this  Address  has  given  them,  it  would  secure  them  from  much 
mortification  and  regret,  and  the  Church  and  the  ministry  from 
being  wounded  by  means  of  their  indiscretion. 

Next  to  the  Introductory  Address,  follows  a  ■discourse,  by  the 
Bev.  William  S.  Phimer,  of  Virginia,  on  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  a  call  to  the  Gospel  Ministry.  After  noticing  the  distinctjon 
between  an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  call,  a  general  and  a  spe- 
cial call,  he  proceeds  to  consider  in  what  the  evidence  of  a  spe- 
cial call  to  the  ministry  consists.  Those  which  he  enumerates 
are,  a  desire  for  the  work ;  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  personal 
weakness,  and  unworthiness ;  some  comfortable  degree  of- confi- 
dence, notwithstanding,  that  God  will  sustain  us ;  a  high  practical 
estimate  of  the  office,  and  its  appropriate  pleasures  and  consola- 
tions ;  the  wishes  of  judicious,  impartial,  and  pious  people,  and 
the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities,  together  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  work,  or  the  capacity,  means,  and  desires 
of  acquiring  them.  These  qualifications  he  ^[jresentsto  be,  an 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  truths  to  be  taught,  prudence, 
knowledge,  and  the  power  of  communicating  knowledge  in  an 
appropriate  and  impressive  manner.  And  the  consideration 
which  crowns  all  the  rest,  as  furnishing  evidence  of  a  call,  is  s 
full  conviction  of  duty,  based  on  a  due  consideration  of  the  sere- 
Tal_point8  which  have  been  previously  discussed. 

The  subject  of  this  discourse  is  an  exceedingly  practical  one 
with  evefy  theological  student,  and  ought  to  be  diligently  and 
devoutly  considered  by  every  one,  who  thinks  at  all  of  directing 
his  attention  towards  Uie  ministry.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  run 
here  without  being  sent ;  and  yet,  we  are  forbidden  to  doubt  that 
this  is  the  melancholyfaet  in  respect  to  multitudes  who  fiodthrar 
way  into  the  sacred  ofiice.    And,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  cases 
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often  occur,  in  which  young  men  who  have  inconsiderately  com- 
menced tiieir  {Hvparation  for  this  work,  have  found  themselves 
painfully  embarnsaed  in  their  progress,  from  not  having  ma- 
turely considered  the  previous  question  of  a  call ;  and,  have 
either  retired  from  their  preparatory  work  in  despondency,  or 
else  have  prosecuted  it  in  iu«sumption,  and  have  rushed  into 
the  miniatry  from  mere  secular  considerations.  We  would 
affectionately  urge  every  youth,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  pre- 
paration  for  this  great  work,  nay,  while  he  is  revolving  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  will  enter  on  such  preparation,  to  put  to  his 
conscience  the  solemn  interrogatory,  whether  he  is  really  called 
of  God  to  the  sacred  office ;  and)  let  this  great  matter  be  decided 
in  view  of  all  the  light  which  he  can  gain,  and  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  momentous  interests  which  must  be  involved  in  the  deter- 
mination. If  this  subject  be  leil  to  come  Up  at  some  subsequent 
period,  when  he  has  actually  entered  on  his  [H^paratory  studies, 
there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  be  decided  fay  his  feelinga 
ind  wishes,  rather  than  by  supplicating  divine  light  and  guid- 
uce,  and  by  devoutly  attending  to  the  leadings  of  Providence. 
Hr.  Plumer's  discourse  embraces,  for  augl)t  we  see,  every  im- 
portsint  point  inv<^ved  in  this  subject,  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  it  will  serve  to  clear  away  the  doubts,  and  shed  light  upon 
the  path  of  many  a  young  man  who  has  become  perplexed  in  his 
inquiries  on  this  difficult  and  momentous  subject 

The  third  article  is  from  the  Rev.  Doctor  Miller,  and  is  de- 
signed to  urge  the  importance  of  e  thorou^  and  adequate  course 
of  preparatory  study  for  the  Gospel  miniatry.  The  considerations 
by  which  this  point  is  urged,  are  drawn- from  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  that  public  service  which  the  sacred  office  demands; 
from  the  fact  that  very  few  who  do  not  lay  a  good  foundation  in 
the  beginning,  ever  supply  the  deficiency  afterwards ;  from  the 
peculiar  state  and  wants  of  our  country ;  from  the  predominant 
influence  which  the  press  exerts,  and  seems  destined  in  a  still 
higher  d^ee  to  exert,  in  every  part  of  our  land ;  from  the  fact 
that  ample  and  matnre  study  is  of  great  importance,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  experience  which  cannot  be  possessed  in  the  outset 
of  an  ecclesiastical  course,  and  for  the  general  formation  of  the 
character;  and,  finally,  from  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  these  various  topics  of  illustration 
and  ailment  ase  presented  with  great  per^icuity,  elegance,  and 
^eet ;  for,  we  are  not-aware  that  the  venerable  author  has  ever 
written  any  thing,  which  was  not  marked  by  these  qualities.  Nb 
man  could  have  written  on  this  subject  under  greater  advantages, 
and  we  doubt  whether  any  man  could  have  written  with  better 
eflect 
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If  we  mistake  not,  die  article  now  nnder  connderataon  is  not 
less  timely,  than  judicious  and  able.  We  have  Jearned,  with  no 
small  regret,  that  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  in  various 
parts  of  ^e  Church,  to  make  short  work  of  the  business  of  pre- 
paring; for  the  ministry,  and  to  become  actively  engaged  in  the 
dutieB  of  the  sacred  office,  while  yet  there  has  been  scarcely  a 
foundation  laid  for  the  requisite  preparation.  There  are  young 
men  who  profess  to  be  so  much  impressed  by  the  wants  o!  the 
world,  and  to  desire  so  much  to  be  actively  engaged  in  tte  ser- 
vice of  their  Master,  that  they  offer  themselves  for  license  to 
preach,  (unless  they  take  it  upon  them  to  preach  without  license) 
while  yet  they  have  scarcely  advanced  beyond  Uie  al^abet  fk 
theological  science ;  and,  unhappily,  there  are  some  ecMesiasttcal 
bodies  who  are  ready  to  fail  in  with  their  ibistaken  views,  and 
send  them  forth  utterly  unfumi^ed,  to  the  great  Work  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  We  would  earnestly  exhort  all  young  men,  Mm 
are  making  improper  haste  to  get  into  the  ministry,  and  n^  re- 
gard it  a  needless  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour  to  go  through  with 
the  prescribed  course  of  preparatory  study — ^we  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  them  to  study,  and  ponder,  and  apply  the  weish^ 
remarks  of  Dr.  Miller ;  and,  if  they  are  not  convinced  of  their 
error,  it  betrays  either  a  deficiency  of  discernment,  or  an  obsti- 
nacy of  opinion,  which,  of  itself,  forbids  every  hope  of  their  use- 
fulness in  the  ministry.  If  we  knew  all  respecting  that  stormof 
fanaticism  that  has  for  some  time  past  been  sweeping  through 
some  portions  of  the  American  Church,  it  scarcely  admits  of 
question,  that  we  should  know  that  one  of  its  leading  elements 
was  ignorance,  in  those  who  had  set  up  as  spiritual  guides.  As 
the  Church  would  hold  fast  her  scriptural  standards,  her  noble 
institutions,  and,  we  may  add,  her  genuine  revivals,  let  her  be- 
ware of  the  earliest  inroads  of  an  ignorant  and  untrained  minis- 
try. Let  her  claim  it  as  her  privilege,  that  those  who  ministar 
at  her  altars,  and  explain  to  her  the  words  of  eternal  life,  should 
be  well  instructed  men,  able  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  tnUli ; 
and,  if  she  uniformly  assert  this  right,  and  treat  those  who  set  op 
for  teachers  before  they  are  taught,  as  intruders,  she  will  sdob 
entirely  free  herself  from  the  burden  of  an  ignorant  and  cone^ted 
ministry.  We  do  not  suppose  the  evil  of  which  we  complain,  in 
our  own  Church,  at  least,  is  yet  very  extensive ;  but  it  is  too 
great  an  evil  to  be  patiently  borne  by  any  church,  in  uiy  degree; 
and  it  never  can  exist  where  there  is  a  correct  public  opinion. 

Next  in  order,  comes  an  Address  to  Students  of  Divinity,  hj 
the  excdlent  and  deservedly  celebrated  John  Brown  of  Hm- 
dington;  one  of  the  most  oseful  and  venerable  ministers  wh(Hn 
ScoUand  produced,  during  the  last  century.    This  Addren  hw 
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oAen  been  printed  before,  and  it  deflerres  to  be  pmted  often 
hereafter.    It  embnces  k  variety  of  topics,  directly  bearing  on  tbci 

C vocation  of  a  miniater,  all  of  which  are  dUcussed  with  a 
B  of  inteUigeDoe,  directneas,  and  unction,  whi<^  jnaUy  en- 
title tJie  Addreaa,  not  only  to  a  place  in  the  present  work,. but  to 
be  transmitted,  as,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  be,  to  all  coming  genera- 
tjons  of  theologicat  students.  The  author  of  it  has,  many  yean 
since, departed  this  life;  but  his  name  is  still  fragrant  in  tbeChuroh, 
and  bis  writings  constitute  a  monument  of  bis  talents  and  piety 
nUch  is  imperishable. 

Tlte  fifUi  article  in  this  volume  is  contributed  by  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Alexander,  and  contains  an  tmpreisive  appeal  to  Theolo^cd 
Students,  on.  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  writer  en- 
deavours te  show,  and  does  successfully  show,  that  the  true  mia- 
sionary  qnrit,  should  be  considered  as  identified  with  the  true 
spirit  of  the  ministry ;  that  every  man,  who  enters  the  sacred 
efSee,  should  have  all  the  moral  heroism,  and  self  denial,  and  de- 
Totedneas  to  Christ,  which  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  good  mis- 
sionary ;  and,  that  each  one  should  serioudy  revolve  the  question, 
whether  it  may  not  be  his  duty,  personidly,  to  go  and  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mlidemess,  or  into  the  very  heart 
•f  the  empire  of  paganism.  Hie  remarks  are  adapted  to  fall  with 
p«at  wd^t  upon  the  conscience  of  every  candidate  for  the  mi- 
nistry, as  well  as  to  quicken  the  Church  te  a  higher  sense  ofobli- 
g^oo,  in  rei^iect  to  the  missionary  enterprise. 

The  articte  by  Mr.  Aleatander  is  very  aj^ropriately  fc^lowed 
fay  an  address  on  the  same  emeral  subject,  to  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  St.  Andrew's  University,  by  that  most  promising  and 
rastly  lamrated  youth,  Urquhart  We  remember  to  have  heard 
his  excellent  biographer,  Mr.  Orme,  who  has  now  gone  to  bis 
rest,  aad  wto  had  a  fu'incipal  share  in  bringing  forward  this  ex- 
traordinary young  man,  speak  of  hipi  in  terms  of  admiration,  both 
in  respect  to  his  talents  and  virtues,  which  showed  that  he  re- 
garded him  as  one  of  the  fint  young  men  of  the  age ;  and  the 
same  high  testimony  to  his  extrawdinary  genius  and  excellence, 
he  has  recorded  in  his  biography,  in  whiuk  there  is  an  uncom- 
naon  union  of  sound  judgment,  good  taste.  Christian  feeling,  and 
atrong  and  generous  seosibility.  If  there  were  no  other  produc- 
tiim  of  Urquhart  remaining,  than  his  Address  on  Missions,  it 
wovld  be  enough  to  justify-all  that  Mr.  Orme  has  said,  of  the 
brilliuicy  of  his  intellect,  and  the  strength  and  fervour  of  hia 
I»e^,  We  are  not  sorpriaed  to  hear  of  the  wonderful  imjwea- 
aaa  it  produced  on  the  Society  before  which  it  was  delivered ; 
for,  it  a  made  up  of  burning  words,  and  burning  thoughts ;  it  is 
ptrvadad,  throughout,  by  anri^tandholy  glow  of  love,  and  de- 
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votion,  and  Christian  heroism,  which  will  force  into  ezerctBe  the 
most  frigid  and  stagnant  sensibilities.  We  would  say  to  eveiy 
young  man  who  has  his  eye  upon  the  sacred  ofEce,  whether  in 
nearer  or  more  remote  prospect,  read  and  ponder  the  address  of 
this  lamented  and  extraordinary  youth,  until  the  spirit  which 
breathes  in  it,  breathes  and  burns  in  your  own  bosom.  If  he 
could  speak  to  you  now  from  the  gloom  of  the  sepulchre,  or, 
rather,  from  amidst  the  glories  that  surround  the  throne,  he  might, 
indeed,  tell  you  of  the  sweet  music  that  falls  upon  lus  ear,  and 
the  heavenly  splendours  that  blaze  upon  his  eye,  and  the  hal- 
lowed ecstacies  that  etevate  and  entrance  his  soul ;  but,  it  is '  not 
eaay  to  conceive,  how  he  could  appeal  to  you  in  a  way  better  fitted 
to  attract  your  afTections  and  regards,  towards  that  great  cause  to 
.  which  he  had  given  himself  by  a  solemn  consecration. 

We  next  find  an  addres»  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  to 
Candidates  for  the  Ministry,  on  the  importance  of  aiming  at 
eminent  piety,  in  making  their  preparation  for  the  sacred  office. 
This  is  urged  from  the  consideration,  that,  without  some  degree 
of  eminence  in  our  piety,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  should 
possess  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  reality ;  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  eminent  piety  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
personal  comfort  oi  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  is  requisite  to 
prepare  him  for  the  faithful,  diligent,  and  successful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  from  tl^e  consideration  that  the  example 
and  daily  walk  of  a  pastor,  isof  the  utmost  importance  to  his  use- 
fulness among  his  people ;  that  without  eminent  piety,  no  man 
can  be  qualified  to  solve  cases  of  conscience,  and  to  direct  the 
perplexed  and  troubled  spirit  in  the  way  of  peace ;  .and,  finally, 
Uiat  it  is  the  only  thing  which  can  render  the  mioiaterial  work 
delightful.  In  every  part  of  this  most  interesting  field,  the 
writer  has  shown  himself  entirely  at  home ;  and,  no  theological 
student  will  do  himself  justice,  who  neglects  to  give  this  &d£«8S 
a  diligent  and  repeated  perusaL 

As  personal  piety  ia  the  one  thing  needful  to  every  man,  in 
respect  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  so  eminent  piety  is  emphati- 
cally the  one  thing  needful  to  the  Christian  minister,  in  rerard  to 
comfort  and  usefulness  in  his  work.  Not  that  this  can  tue  Uie 
place  of  other  qualifications,  or  that  any  degree  of  piety,  without 
something  more,  can  justify  a  man  in  taking  upon  himself  the 
sacred  office ;  nevertheless,  where  this  is  wanting,  where  th««  is 
either  no  piety  at  all,  or  only  a  very  small  degree  of  it,  not  the 
most  brilliant  natural  endowments,  nor  the  most  extensive  literary 
or  theological  attainments,  can  supply  the  deficiency.  Eminent 
piety  alone  is  a  security  against  the  perversion  of  intellectual 
gifts;  it  pours  light  on  many  a  path  on  which  thick  daHcness 
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would  othernrise  rest ;  it  brings  consolation  into  the  heart  in  those 
hours  of  sadness  and  wo,  which  are  found  in  the  calendar  of 
every  minister's  life ;  and  it  enables  him  to  labour  With  courage, 
and  iaith,  and  perseverance,  against  obstacles  which,  to  a  mind 
more  earthly  in  itsalmsaiidpuqKises,  would  be  quite  overwhelm- 
ing. There  ate  many  circumstances  that  put  in  jeopardy  the 
piety  of  theological  students,  which,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  many 
of  them  do  not  sufficiently  consider.  There  is  danger  that  Hie 
intellectual  labour  involved  in  their  preparation  for  the  miniatry, 
will  be  urged  upon  conscience  as  an  apology  for  neglecting  suit- 
ably to  keep  the  heart ;  and  especially  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
closet  devotion.  There  is  danger  lest  their  daily  iotercourse 
with  each  other  should  assume  too  niuch  of  a  worldly,  and  even 
trifling  character,  and  should  render  them  at  once  unfitted  and 
indispoBed  for  the  exercises  of  devotion.  There  is  danger  that  a 
roirit  of  unhallowed  ambition  should  seize  hold  of  them,  and  they 
should  count  more  upon  that  honour  which  cometh  from  man, 
than  that  which  cometh  from  God  only.  And  if  these,  or  any 
nnriilar  temptations  prevail,  nothing  better  is  to  be  expected  than 
that  they  should  bring  with  them  into  the  miniatry  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  Which  willinevitably  be  a  blight  both  upon  their  use- 
fulness and  their  comfort.  Let  the  candidate  for  the  ministry 
tiiea,  while  he  neglects  no  part  of  the  appropriate  preparation  for 
his  work,  fake  heed  especially  to  his  personal  piety,  remember- 
ing that  if  he  fails  here,  the  deficiency  is  fundamental.  Let  him 
see  to  it,  that  his  heart  is  constantly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel;  that  his  life  is  constantly  conformed  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  then,  the  consolations,  and  hopes,  and  encourage- 
ments  of  the  Gospel  will  be  his,  through  all  the  difficulties  and 
trials  of  the  work  that  is  before  him. 

The  eighth  contribution  to  this  volume  is  from  the  Rev. 
Charles  Ifodge,  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  The  subject  was  natu- 
rally suggested  by  the  department  which  the  author  occupies  in 
the  seminary,  being,  "the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
ginal languages  of  the  Scriptures."  The  considerations  by  which 
this  is  urged  on  the  attention  of  theological  students  are,  that  no 
translation  can  make  a  full  and  fair  exhibition  of  its  original; 
that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  no  one  can 
be  qualified  to  explain  me  word  of  God,  or  to  defend  the  feith, 
or  to  resist  and  put  to  silence  gainsayers;  that  ignorance  of 
these  languages  will  prevent  our  access  to  the  best  sources  of 
theological  knowledge;  that  an  acquaintance  with  them  is  be- 
coming so  common,  mat  we  cannot  Ire  expected  to  maintain  with- 
out it  a  respectable  standing  among  our  fellow  clei^men;  that 
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it  has  been  made  a  requisite  for  admiaiioD  into  the  office  of  the 
ministry  bj  almost  every  denomination  of  ChrialJans;  and  that 
the  acquisition  requires  no  great  labour,  and  will  prove  a  source 
of  constant  pleasure.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  HodEe  on  these 
several  points  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  high  character  he 
sustains,  as  professor  of  biblical  literature.  They  ought  to  im- 
press every  student  with  the  importance  of  being  specially 
thorough  in  this  part  of  his  preparatory  course,  and  of  continuing 
to  search  the  Scriptures  in  liielr  original  languages  as  long  as  he 
lives.  It  is  a  great  fault  with  many,  that  they  suSm"  their  profes- 
sional cares  to  drive  them  to  a  greet  extent  from  this  delight- 
ful and  highly  necessary  department  of  sacred  learning,  so  that, 
after  a  little  time,  the  knowledge  tfaey  had  actually  acquired  has  so 
nearly  faded  from  their  minds,  that  they  have  nether  the  dioti^ 
aition  nor  ability  to  turn  it  to  much  practical  account  Frofes- 
h>r  Hodge's  address,  though  designed  particularly  for  students, 
comes  with  monitory  effect  to  many  who  have  long  been  jn  the 
ministry,  and  who,  instead  of  being  able  to  read  the  original 
Scriptures  with  more  ease  than  when  Uiey  left  the  seminary,  are, 
peradventure,  scarcely  able  to  read  them  at  all.  We  hope  that 
such,  as  truly  as  those  who  are  only  candidates  for  the  imnistry, 
will  profit  ny  the  professor's  well-timed  and  judicious  remarks. 
Next  in. order  is  a  Baccalaureate  discourse  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Green,  the  late  venerable  President  of  Princeton  college,  ad- 
dressed to  the  graduating  class  of  students  in  that  institution,  in 


1830.  It  contains  a  judicious,  luminous,  and  able  discourse  on 
the  subject  of  "literary  diligence,"  and  breathes  throughout  the 
afiectionate  and  patriarchal  spirit  with  which  such  an  occ^on 
was  fitted  to  inspire  such  a  man.  The  discourse  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  literary  diligence; 
and  after  having  stated  some  difficulties  with  which  every  in- 
dustrious student  will  have  to  contend,  and  some  errors  which  he 
must  endeavour  to  ayoid,  such  as  indolence,  spending  too  much 
time  in  company,  indulging  a  desultory  or  nuotuatiog  state  of 
mind,  an  improper  fondness  for  miscellaneous  and  light  reading, 
and  neglecting  the  proper  means  of  preserving  liealth,  the 
preacher  defines  literary  diligence  to  consist  "in  a  steady,  labo- 
rious, unwearied,  but  discreet  attention  to  the  most  important  ob- 
jects of  study,  while  one  is  training  for  active  life;  and  in  the 
same  attention  to  professional  studies  and  duties,  after  he  has  en- 
tered on  such  a  life."  Though  the  discourse,  Irom  the  occauon 
for  which  it  was  designed,  could  not  have  so  direct,  much  less 
exclusive,  a  bearing  on  the  case  of  theological  students,  as  if  U 
had  been  specially  intended  for  them,  yet  it  is  full  of  sound  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense,  and  Ghrlstisn  discretion,  and  true  piety, 
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which  every  cafididats  for  the  ministry  should  not  only  pooder 
well,  but  carefully  reduce  to  practice.  The  venerable  author  of 
this  diseoarse  has  published  the  most  of  hia  Baccalaureate  aA- 
dreases  in  a.  different  form,  and  we  scarcely  know  where  there  is 
to  be  found  a  richer  treasure  of  pious  sentiment  and  practical 
wisdom,  adapted  especially  to  the  circumstances  of  educated 
youth,  tiiah  in  the  volume  which  contains  them. 

The  tenth  article  is  an  "Essay  on  the  wants  of  the  world,  and 
ti»e  way  to  relieve  them;"  by  the  Rev.  William  Nevins,  of  Bal- 
timore. After  illustradnc  in  a  very  striking  manner — a  manner, 
we  may  say,  peculiarly  his  own — the  moral  and  spiritua]  wants 
of  the  world,  he  shows  that  there  is  an  ability  and  opportuni^ 
to  impi^ ;  that  there  is,  to  a  peat  extent,  a  disposition  to  receive ; 
that  much  preparation  has  been  made  for  the  extensive  diffusion 
of  the  Go^l;  that  the  Lord's  harvest  is  to  be  reaped  and  gath- 
ered in  by  human  labourers;  and  that  the  number  of  labourers  now 
employwl  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  har- 
vtKL  And  having  followed  out  these  several  thouf^ts  with 
p«at  beaoty  and  power,  he  infers,  in  conclusion,  that  the  whole 
rtreggth  of  the  Chnrch  ^ould  be  put  forth  at  this  particular  cri- 
«.  This  is  a  stirring  article,  conceived  and  executed  with 
much  elegance  and  energy  of  thou^t,  and  exhibiting  attributes 
of  mind  which  show  that  the  writer  of  it  ought  frequently  to  be 
beard  from  the  press  as  well  as  the  pulpit 

We  come  now  to  a  part  of  the  volume,  which,  we  confess^ 
has  wrou|^t  deeply  upon  our  sensibilities;  for  it  spreads  out  be- 
fore us,  in  a  simple  and  felicitous  manner,  the  biography  of  two 
individuals  who  once  sustained  to  us  the  relation  both  of  friends, 
and  fellow  students,  but  who  had  only  given  promise  of  what 
they  might  be  to  the  Church,  when  the  Ixird  of  the  harvest  was 
pieesed  to  summon  them  away.  The  individual  whose  biogra- 
phy is  first  recorded  is  John  S.  Newbold,  of  Philadelphia,  j^  is 
not  our  intention  to  {H-esent  even  an  outline  of  his  brief  but  in- 
teresting life;  though  we  should  do  injustice  to  our  feelings  if  we 
were  not  to  pause  a  moment  to  record  some  of  the  grateful  re- 
collectioDS  we  have  of  his  character.  His  mind,  with  little  of 
brilliancy,  was  yet  vigorous  and  discriminating;  he  could  per- 
ceive tJewly,  and  judge  correctly,  and  investigate  patiently  and 
anccesBfully,  bat  it  was  not  given  him  to  lift  himself  on  the  wings 
of  imagination  into  other  worlds,  or  to  wander  amidst  fields  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  which  his  own  fancy  had  created.  His 
heart  was  the  seat  of  every  hind  and  generous  affection.  There 
banged  to  his  nature  a  tenderness  and  benignity  of  spirit  which 
everyone  felt  and  admired  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquain- 
tance.    His  manners  were  gentle  and  unobtrusive,  wtiile  they 
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showed  the  simplicity,  and  humilit}',  and  benevoleDce  of  his 
feelitif^.  His  religious  character  was  consistent  and  elevated. 
His  piety  was  at  once  rational  and  cheerful,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
deep  and  earnest  on  the  other.  Though  he  was  conscientiously 
of  a  different  communion  from  most  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  yet  in  all  that  re- 
spects the  reciprocal  Interchange  of  Christian  feeling,  and  the 
union  of  Christian  effort,  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  a  bar- 
rier between  him  and  them.  To  have  become  exclusive  or  un- 
charitable, not  only  his  Christian  character  but  his  natural  con- 
stitution must  have  been  melted  down  and  formed  anew;  for 
there  was  not  a  chord  in  his  soul  either  as  it  came  from  his  Ma- 
ker's hand,  or  as  it  was  re-fashioned  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  could  vibrate  to  the  touch  of  a  sour  and  un- 
hallowed bigotry.  But  wasting  disease  came  upon  him,  and 
death  quickly  followed  in  its  train;  and  long  since  has  the  grave 
closed  upon  his  mortal  remains,  though  we  doubt  not  that  hea- 
ven has  received  his  immortal  spirit.  We  are  sure  there  are 
many  who  remember  what  he  was,  who  will  unite  with  us  in 
saying,  "Very  pleasant  wast  thou  to  me  my  brother!" 

The  other  individual  whose  biography  is  here  sketched,  is  the 
lamented  Lamed;  a  man,  tlian  whom,  perhaps,  no  other  of  bis 
age  has  acquired  a  more  distinguished  name,  especially  as  a 
preacher,  in  this  country.  It  was  impossible  to  know  him  without 
iieing  impressed  with  Uie  conviction  that  he  was  formed  to  be 
great;  that,  let  him  move  in  whatever  sphere  he  might,  he  was 
destined  to  leave  behind  a  brilliant  track.  His  form,  his  coun- 
tenance, his  movements,  all  exhibited  an  air  of  majesty  which 
would  attract  the  attention,  and  awaken  the  respect  even  of  the 
passing  stranger.  His  mind  bore  the  impress  of  incomparable 
beauty,  while  yet  it  was  endued  with  gigantic  strength.  He  had 
a  comprehensiveness,  a  promptness,  and  yet  a  discrimination  of 
intellect,  which  enabled  him  to  look  at  a  great  subject  in  its  ex- 
tended and  remote  bearings,  and  at  a  deep  subject  in  its  perplex- 
ed and  intricate  bearings,  and  to  convert  the  whole,  as  if  by  a  ■ 
magical  touch,  into  a  broad  Held  of  light  and  glory.  In  extem- 
poraneous discussion,  and  in  a  train  of  abstract  and  connected 
thought,  we  have  sometimes  known  the  fire  of  his  imagination 
to  burst  forth  with  a  splendour  which  left  his  audience  in  aston- 
ishment, that  a  mind  that  could  reason  so  acutely  and  profound- 
ly, could  yet  glow  and  flash  so  resplcndently.  But  it  was  in  the 
'  pulpit,  more  man  any  where  else,  that  the  migh^  power  of  his 
intellect,  and  eloquence  was  felt  His  gne  expressive  counter 
nance,  tus  majectic  attitudes,  his  striking  and  graceful  gestures. 
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his  flexible  and  commanding  Toice,  in  short,  the  tovt  ensemble 
of  his  manner,  gave  an  advantaee  to  his  sentiments  which  few 
public  speakers  ever  possess.  He  could  awe  the  spirits  of  his 
hearen  by  appeals  which  seemed  to  have  borrowed  the  solem- 
nly of  the  next  world;  or  he  could  charm  them  by  imazes  of 
light  and  beauty  which  seemed  to  reflect  tbe  brightness  of  hea- 
ren;  or,  he  could  melt  them  by  strains  of  inimitable  pathos 
which  showed  the  depth  and  strength  of  bis  own  sensibility ;  or, 
he  could  enchain  them  by  some  process  of  close  argumentation 
which  compelled  their  intellects  into  vigorous  exfercise,  and  bwe 
them  ODvrard  in  a  luminous  track  to  his  own  conclusion.  It 
was  not  strange  that  such  remarkable  powers  should  have  at- 
tracted public  attention  wherevw  the  display  of  them  was  wit- 
nessed; or  that  many  strong  hopes  should  have  been  formed  of 
the  extensive  usefulness  that  would  mark  their  developement- 
•nd  exercise  in  the  progress  of  future  years.  But  he  who,  in  his 
adorable  sovereignty,  often  blasts  the  hopes  of  his  people  to  bring 
them  to  rest  more  entirely  upon  himself,  was  pleased,  at  the  very 
moment  when  tbe  hopes  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  this  extra- 
«rdiiwry  young  man  wer«  strongest,  to  call  him  by  death  from 
the  field  of  his  labor.  He  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  the  most  rapid 
and  malignant  of  maladies,  but  his  faith  and  fortitude  never  for- 
sook him  while  his  reason  and  speech  continued.  He  died 
amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations,  not  only  of  a  bereaved  flock, 
but,  we  may  almost  say,  of  a  whole  city.  His  memory  is  embalmed 
in  thousands  of  hearts,  and  his  name  is  surrounded  with  a  halo 
of  glory. 

The  last  of  the  articles,  which  go  to  make  up  this  interesting 
volume,  is  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Spring  at  the  last  annual 
examination  of  the  students  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  The  design  of  the  address  is  to  consider  the  requi- 
site qualiiications  for  a  useful  minister.  These  are  ardent  and 
nniform  piety;  being  well  instructed  in  the  oracles  of  God;  an 
untiring  diligence  and  energy  of  action;  abounding  in  the  spirit 
and  duty  of  prayer;  possessing  a  due  degree  of  earnestness  and 
zeal;  a  kind  and  fraternal  spirit ;  and  that  uniformity  of  charac- 
ter which  the  Gospel  requires.  These  various  branches  of  the 
subject  are  treated  with  the  good  sense,  and  piety,  and  ability 
which  usually  characterize  Dr.  Spring's  productions;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  address  was  listened  to  with  deep  in- 
terest, and  will  be  extensively  read,  both  with  interest  and  pro- 
fit. We  are  happy  to  see  that  it  has  been  published  in  another, 
form,  and  is  likely  to  gain  an  extensive  circulation. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  the  unobtrusive,  but  deeply  interesting 
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Uftle  work  w^ich  has  called  forth  this  article,  we  csDHot  but  cDti> 
gntulate  the  Board  by  whose  authority  it  ia  sent  forth,  the  young 
gentlemen  whose  benefit  it  particularly  conralts,  and  the  frieodi 
of  the  education  enterprise  at  large,  that  there  is  at  the  head  of 
these  benevolent  operationa  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  Christian 
oommunity  hare  entire  conddence,  and  whose  benign  and  con- 
ciliatory iniuence  ia  likely  to  be  extensively  felt  in  rarloos  partt 
of  the  Church.  It  has  given  us  sincere  pleasure  to  know,  that 
he  and  some  of  his  coadjutors  have  manifested  a  most  friendly 
and  generous  spirit  towards  a  sister  institution;  and  that  so»e 
who  are  concerned  in  conducting  the  operatioiis  of  that  institn- 
tion,  have,  in  turn,  manifested  no  want  of  cordiality  towards 
this.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  and  our  prayer  is,  thrt  there  may 
be  no  strife  between  them ;  liiat,  so  far  as  may  be,  they  may  w 
fellow-^idpers  to  the  same  great  end,  and  may  both  live  in  the 
eonfidence,  the  prayws,  the  benevolent  regards  of  the  Christian 
eommunity.  And  may  both  be  managed  in  such  a  manner,  that 
while  each  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  distinct  and  independent 
action,  they  shall  together  form  a  most  efficient  part  of  that 
great  mass  of  moral  machinery,  by  which  the  Gospd  is  every 
where  to  be  extended,  and  tJie  whole  earth  suhjeeted  to  die  S«- 
deemer'a  benign  and  peaceful  reign. 


Art.  VI, — The  Evidences  qf  Chriatianity  in  their  external 
division,  exhibited  in  a  course  qf  Lectures,  delivered  in 
Clinton  Hall,  in  the  winter  qf  1831 — 3,  uTiderthe  appoint- 
ment qf  the  University  qf  the  City  of  New  York.  By 
Charles  P.  M'Ilvainb,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Sl  Ann's  Church, 
Brooklyn;  Professor  of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion, 
■  and  of  Sacred  Antiquities,  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  New  York:  Published  iy  G.  &  C.  &  H.  Carvill,  pp. 
665. 

When  it  ia  considered  how  many  excellent  treatises  have  ap- 
peared in  the  En^ish  language,  on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  R£- 
velation,  it  might,  at  first  view,  be  thought  a  work  of  aaper- 
erogatioQ  to  add  to  their  numbo' ;  for,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
can  now  be  said  on  this  subject,  which  has  not  already  been  re- 
peatedly said,  and  that  in  Ate  best  manner?  But,  however 
^^edoUB  this  view  may  be,  we  have  no  doubt  it  ia  incorrect 
There  is  no  danger  of  having  too  many  well  oonuKwed  boolu,  on 
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this  most  JBterestiiig  subject;  for,  even  on  the  suppoaitioB  tint 
every  thiog  has  been  brought  forward  which  can  be  made  to  bear, 
with  any  weight,  on  the  eTideacea  of  Christianity,  it  may  be 
useful  to  hare  the  same  arguments  repeated  again  and  again,  as 
loBg  as  infidels  will  Wing  up  the  old  ^ale  objections,  which  have 
been  answered  ova*  and  over  again.  Many  persons  may  be  dis- 
oosed  to  read  a  new  book,  especially  if  they  have  some  know- 
ledge of  tbe  author,  who  never  could  be  induced  to  peruse  tbe 
sobstanoe  of  the  same  ai^uments  in  an  old  uithor.  The  object  is 
not  Bierely  to  put  the  truth  into  print,  but  to  have  it  proented 
to  t^e  minds  of  those  who  may  need  to  cdntemplale  it.  Besides, 
there  ia  as  great  a  variety  in  the  mental  structure  of  men,  as  in 
tlieir  oountenuices.  Every  thinking  person,  who  pursues  his 
own  thoughts,  and  impartially  weighs  evidence  in  the  scales  of 
reaaoB,  wUl  have,  in  his  nxKle  of  presenting  truth,  something 
peculiar  aitd  original,  which,  to  some  other  minds,  will  give  it  a 
ibrce  »nd  advantage  which  it  never  possessed  beftH^  We  have 
kneWB  in  moie  inBtances  tbas  one,  that  conviction  of  a  trutit  has 
lot  been  the  result  of  reading  or  hearing  what  the  m^ority  of  ju- 
dicious men  would  call  the  ablest  and  most  logical  argument }  but, 
ef  OB«  much  inferior,  which  happened  to  be  well  aaapted  to  the 
prejudices,  attaiomenbi,  and  peculiar  state  of  mind  pertaiBing  to 
the  person.  It  is  not  always  the  strongest  and  clearest  reasoning 
wUcJi  prevails,  but  that  whidi  can  be  brought  to  beiu'  on  tbe  p6- 
oidiar  ol^ectaons  and  prejudices  which  exist  in  opposition  to  the 
troth.  It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us,  when  we  have  seen  half 
a  dcwen  lawyers  employed  to  plead  the  same  cause,  that  this  was 
bad  pcdicy,  and  that  the  whole  evidence  could  be  more  luminou»- 
ly  exhibited  by*a  individual;  but,  upon  reflection,  we  are  con- 
Tittced  that  this  was  a  mistaken  conclusion,  and  that  the  greatest 
safety  is  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors ;  for,  where  the  object  is  to 
produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  twelve  men,  the  evidence 
must  be  preseated  in  a  vaiiety  of  lights;  and,  it  might  happen, 
that  scune  one  of  this  number  might  remain  unconvinced  by  the 
plea  ofalmostall  those  advocates;  and  that  one,  perhaps,  the  least 
.  fwcible  of  the  whole,  might,  ia  the  concludiog  argument,  re- 
move every  doubt 

We  rcc^lect  the  case  of  a  person  who  had  long  been  in  doubt 
about  the  6cripbiral  warrant  for  the  practice  of  infant  baptism, 
•ttd  bad  carefully  read  those  treatises  which  are  commonly  deemed 
most  «oncluMTe^  without  receiving  any  satisCMtion ;  the  same 
Bowu  happening  to  take  up  an  essay  on  this  subject,  which, 
by  most  Pedob^rtistB,  was  cMisidered  a  feeble  performance,  and 
rather  a  discredit  to  the  author,  whe  was  reckoned  to  be  a  man 
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sf  sense,  by  reading  this  performance  became  perfectiy' satis- 
fied. 

It  is  wonderful  how  prejudice  sometimes  blinds  the  mind  to 
the  force  of  arguments,  when  they  come  from  a  certain  quarter, 
and  when  the  soul  instinctively  arms  itself  against  conviction. 
A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  within  our  own  knowledge.  An 
ingenious  and  religious  young  man  fell  lato  doubt  respecting 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  tjie  Church  to  which  he  bdonged.  Ad 
aged  and  well-informed  man,  took  much  pains  to  confirm  him  is 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth;  and,  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  young  friend  a  treatise,  written  with 
great  clearness  and  force,  on  the  point  in  question,  which  was 
read  without  having  the  effect  of  removing  his  scruples  in  the  least 
Not  long  afterwards,  this  young  man  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  ministers  of  another  denomination,  from  one  of  whom 
he  received  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  the  perusal  of  which 
completely  dissipated  all  his  doubts.  In  communicating  the  fact 
to  his  former  ased  counsellor,  he  extolled  the  reasoning  of  Ibis 
littie  book,  as  being  most  convincing,  and  far  superior  to  any 
thing  which  he  had  before  seen ;  when  it  was  produced,  be- 
hold, it  was  an  abridgment  of  the  identical  treatise  which  he  had 
before  read,  without  the  least  conviction ! 

We  say,  then,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  too  great  a  number  of 
defences  of  revealed  religion,  provided  only  they  are  judiciously 
composed,  and  contain  the  views  and  arguments  which  have  pro- 
duced unwavering  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  writers.  We 
may,  indeed,  have  too  many  books  on  this,  or  any  other  subject, 
if  one  merely  borrows  from  those  before  published,  without  ex- 
hibiting any  new  thoughts,  or  setting  the  old  evidence  in  a  new 
light  But  men  of  strong  and  original  minds  will  always  be  suc- 
cessful in  exhibiting  truth  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves. 
When  Butler  wrote  his  Analogy,  be  had  been  preceded  by  a 
multitude  of  able  writers,  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  reveal- 
ed religion,  yet,  the  course  of  argument  which  he  pursued  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  untrodden.  What  a  loss  should  wehaveeus- 
tained,  if  this  profound  writer  had  been  deterred  from  publishing 
his  immortal  work,  from  the  consideration  that  there  were  al- 
ready books  enough  in  print  on  this  subject  And,  although 
Paley  has  run  more  in  the  common  track  of  preceding  writers, 
what  author,  we  would  ask,  has  anticipated  him,  so  as  to  render 
his  Evidences  superfluous?  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  fact, 
that  he  has,  by  his  peculiar  and  characteristic  manner,  added  new 
force  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity ;  and  bis  work 
has  become  a  manual  and  text  book,  id  tbe  instruction  of  youth. 
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on  boft  aides  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  every  man  of  genias  haa 
added  to  the  force  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  by  giving  lu 
the  views  and  reasonings  which  proved  satisfactory  to  his  own 
mind.  When  we  first  met  with  Chalmers'  Evidences,  in  the 
EMinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  where  they  appeared  without  the  name 
of  the  writer,  and  when,  indeed,  the  author  had  not  become  con- 
flpicuous,  we  were  struck  with  the  power  and  originality  of  the 
argument,  and  felt  the  conviction  that' the  pea  had  heen  wielded 
by  the  hand  of  no  common  man.  We  might  illustrate  our  posi- 
tion by  referring  also  to  Soame  Jenyns  and  Thomae  ErsKine, 
who  have  written  on  the  internal  evidences.  Although  there 
is  very  small  similarity  in  their  views,  and  methods  of  rea^pning 
OB  this  suhject,  yet,  both  exhibit  the  truth  of  Christianity,  with 
a  force  which  cannot  easily  be  resisted.  Bishop  Sumner,  too,  in 
his  Evidences,  has  made  many  original  and  striking  remarks, 
which  you  will  not  find  in  any  ouier  author.  But  we  were 
never  so  sensibly  struck  with  the  truth,  that  evidence  with  which 
we  have  been  long  familiar,  may,  by  an  original  mind,  be  exhibit- 
ed in  a  light  almost  entirely  new,  as  when  we  first  perused  the 
smalt  work  of  David  Hartley,  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  ' 
If  the  reader  has  not  seen  this  short  essay,  which  may  be  read  m 
a  littlennore  than  an  hour,  he  has  in  reserve  a  gratification  which 
is  worth  seeking.  In  speaking  of  writers  who  by  their  force  and 
originality  have  added  clearness  and  strength  to  the  defence  of 
divine  Revelation,  we  ought  not  to  pass  Leslie  by  without  notice. 
His  Short  and  easy  method  with  the  Deists,  has  effected  more  in 
breaking  the  ranks  of  infidelity,  than  many  a  ponderous  tome. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  admirable  and  most  unanswerable  concentration 
of  evidence.  He  brings  the  discussion  more  directly  to  a  point, 
than  any  other  writer.  This  little  work  should  be  printed  and 
circulated  in  every  possible  form,  and  through  every  possible 
channel.  But  the  kind  of  work  which  is  now  most  needed,  is  a 
popular  and  satisfactory  answer  to  all  the  most  common  objec- 
tions of  Deists.  These  cavillers  at  Divine  Revelation,  seldom  at^ 
tempt  to  impugn  or  invalidate  the  a^piments  usually  advanced  in 
defence  of  Christianity ;  but,  while  tihey  are  unable  to  refute  the 
ailments,  they  have  numerous  objections  to  the  Bible,  which  are 
eSectual  to  prevent  their  assent  to  the  truth,  and  by  which  their 
minds  are  kept  in  a  state  of  scepticism,  if  not  of  incrednlity.  If 
some  learned  man,  who  has  the  command  of  his  time,  and  access 
to  good  libraries,  would  perform  this  work,  he  might  be  the 
means  of  rescuing  many  souls  from  the  gulf  of  perdition,  and 
might  confer  a  riui  benefit  on  all  future  generations.  A  work 
^hich  riiould  answer  all  objections,  as  those  of  Voltaire  against 
the  Old  Testament  have  been  answered,  in  the  work  entitled 
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"Jew^  L^tert  to  Voltaire^"  would  be  a  tressure  of  inestiiMble 
vilue ;  and,  all  that  would  be  requisite  would  be,  to  collect  Ute 
materials  together  which  now  lie  scattered  through  many  Tolumcs. 
Watson,  also,  in  his  r^y  to  Faine,  has  been  very  succeflsliil 
in  answering  plausible  objections  in  a  popalar  manaef.  Bishop 
Horne,  in  his  Letters  on  Infidelity,  has  furnished  us  with  a  ^ci- 
men  of  the  victories  which  might  be  achieved  in  this  field.  But 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen,  any  where,  an  attempt  of  this 
kind,  which  to  us  appeared  more  satisfactory,  than  a  Conrera- 
titm  held  by  a  clergyman,  whose  name,  if  we  remember  aright,  wu 
Griffith,  with  Captain  Wilson,  of  missionary  memcBy,  the  resuk 
of  which,  and  all  other  similar  means,  was  the  remarkable  con- 
version of  this  sea-faring  man,  from  confirmed  infidelity,  to  be 
an  humble  and  zealous  disciple  of  Jesus  GhrisL  We  niDce^ely 
wbh  that  this  Conversation  might  be  published  by  some  body  in 
the  form  of  a  tract,  and  widely  circulated.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  friends  of  Revelation  needed  to  be  more  on  the 
alert  than  at  the  present  The  enemy  is  coraiDg  in  bke  a  fiood, 
and  we  riiould  not  be  remiss  in  our  efibds  to  raise  up  a  standard 
against  him.     Let  those  who  are  mighty  stand  ia  the  breach; 

But  it  is  now  time  to  take  notice  ofthe  work,  the  tide  of  whi<di 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Dr.  M'Uvaine  fastn  these 
lectures  displayed  an  iogeooity,  an  erudition,  and  an  eloquence, 
which  cannot  but  give  him  a  high  standing  with  discerning  and 
impartial  judges,  among  Amencan  authors.  Before  this,  the  pub- 
lic was  well  aequainted  with  Dr.  M'llvaine  aa  an  eloquent  and 
evangelical  preacher,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  few  of  his 
friends,  even  of  those  who  were  best  tcqnatnted  with  him, 
were  prepared  to  expect  from  his  pen  a  work  cbaraetenzed  as 
this  is  by  co^nt  and  ingenious  reasoning.  The  occasioQ  on 
which  these  lectures  were  delivered,  and  the  character  of  die 
audience  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed,  required,  tiiat 
they  should  be  in  a  popular  style.  They  were  addressed  to 
several  hundred  young  men  of  the  city  oi  New  Yosk,  of  varioos 
attainments  and  pursiuts;  and  one  can  scarcely  coneeire  of  a 
more  important  field  of  usefulness  iox  a  man  capable  of  improv- 
ing it  to  the  best  advantage.  We  are  of  opinion,  after  read- 
ing these  discourses,  that  a  better  selection  of  a  lecturer,  for  sudi 
a  purpose,  could  not  have  been  made:  delivered  with  the  usual 
commanding  and  pleasing  eloquence  of  the  author,  it  is  not  aui^ 
prising,  that  they  were  heard  with  fixed  and  continued  atten- 
tion, from  first  to  last  It  is,  howevw,  often  the  case,  that  dis- 
courses delivered  with  every  advantage  of  voice  and  aetien,  pro- 
duce an  interest  and  impression,  which  are  iiir  from  beii^  real- 
ized  wlten  the  same  disoowses  ore  reed  in  print;  aod  we  confess 
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that  when  we  heard  of  the  Buccess  of  the  lecturer  ia  fixiag  at- 
tention, and  creating  a  feeling  of  deep  interest  in  his  youUiful 
audience,  we  did  apprehend,  that  we  should  experience  some 
dio^wointment  in  the  perusal  of  these  lectures  in  the  closet 
But  mis  is  far  from  being  the  &ct  For  while  there  is  a  copious- 
ness in  the  style,  and  occasionally  a  repetition  of  the  same  ideas 
and  reasonings,  which  were  well  suited,  to  discourses  actually 
delirered  to  an  audience  of  young  men;  we  have  experienced 
no  disappointment  on  the  whole;  out,  on  the  oontraiy,  our  esti- 
matian  of  the  talents  and  leajrning  of  the  anther  has  been  raised 
many  degrees.  And  .after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  evi- 
dences of  divine  relation,  we  do  not  know  a  book  better  suited 
to  the  object  for  which  these  lectures  were  prepared,  than  the 
volume  DOW  presented  to  the  public  It  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  instruction  and  conviction  of  intelligent  and  mgenuous 
yoMh;  and  might  with  great  advantage  be  made  a  text  book  in 
our  colleges,  and  other  .semin'ariee  of  learning.  The  only  de- 
fect which  it  has  in  refer^ice  to  such  an  object,  ia,  tiut  it  treats 
only  of  the  external  evidences  of  revelation,  whereas,  a  manual 
tar  colleges  should  coqiprehend  the  internal  evidences  also.  But 
the  same  objection  may  bo  made  lo  Faley  and  to  Chalmers. 
Their  treatises  are  entirely  confined  to  a  consid^ratioii  of  the 
external  eridences. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  astoni^ing  that  Dr.  M'llvaine  was 
able,  in  a  state  of  health  not  the  moet  perfect,  to  compose,  in  so 
ritort  a  time,  discourses  of  so  much  real  excellence,  and  in  which 
so  few  laults  are  to  be  found.  But  this  will  appear  the  less  sur* 
prisiag,  when  it  is  considered,  that  as  chaplain  Uf  the  national 
military  aeademy  at  West  Point,  it  became  his  duty  to  lecture 
on  this  subject;  and  while  at  that  station,  he  had  much  opportu- 
ni^  of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  reasonings  and  ob- 
jections  of  tUEeaious  infidels;  for  when  he  commenced  his  du- 
ties there,  it  is  understood,  that  among  the  officers  and  students, 
deistical  sentiments  were  completely  predominant;  so  that  the 
inculcation  of  the  truth  of  divine  revelation  produced  among 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  institution  a  violent  re-action, 
which  brqught  the  young  cbaplain  into  freque&t  and  severe  con- 
flict with  men  who  had  taken  much  pains  to  fortify  their  minds 
in  the  firm  adherence  to  the  deistical  system.  This  rendered  it 
necessary  that  he  should  study  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
thoroughly;  and  it  also  made  him  fully  acquainted  with  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rested  their  cause.  It  was  b^  this  . 
means,  that  Ih*.  M'llvaine  was  prepared,  at  so  short  a  notice,  to 
compose  lectures  which  possess  so  much  sterling  merit  And 
now,  when  infidelity  is  again  attempting  to  raise  her  head  in  this 
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land,  and  especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  ii  exceedin^y 
gratifpng  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  to  find,  that  God,  in  his  pro- 
Tidence,  has  been  training  some  men  for  the  conteit;  and  has, 
in  this  instance,  brought  upon  the  field  one  who  haa  proved 
himself  capable  of  vindicating  the  cause  of  Christianity  with  a 
force  and  eloquence,  which,  we  are  sure,  the  most  powerful  of 
itfl  enemies  can  never  withstand. 

It  has  -^so  been  a  source  of  pleanng  reflection  to  us,  that  the 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York,just  commencing  its  career, 
and  rising  into  notice,  has  assumed  so  bold  a  stand  in  favour  tX 
divine  revelation;  and  among  her  earlieit^ortA  has  produced  a 
volume,  which,  while  it  is  eminently  adapted  to  instruct  the 
youtii  of  that  populous  and  rapidly  increasing  emporium,  ■•,  by 
its  publicationj  likely  to  become  useful  to  multitudes  of  odi«^ 
both  in  the  present  and  future  generations.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  directors  and  professors  of  this  rising  institution  *nU 
proceed  on  the  principles  with  which  they  have  commenced.  May 
they  never  be  ashamed  to  avow  that  their  University,  is,  in  tti 
constitution,  essentially  a  Christian  Institution,  and  "Set  fat 
the  defence  of  the  Gospel."  We  hope,  also,  that  what  has  been 
reported  to  us  as  their  purpose,  namely,  making  the  Bible  a  regu- 
lar classic,  will  be  carried  into  complete  effect  Too  long  have 
professed  Christians  cast  i-.nntempt  and  dishonour  on  the  volume 
of  Inspiration,  by  excluding  it  from  the  schools  of  learning,  and 
by  exalting  heathen  authors  above  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  and  apostles.  The  Bible  presents  the  moat  inter- 
esting and  fruitful  field  for  the  studies  of  our  youth.  Its  history 
and  biogiupby — its  antiquities  and  religious  institutions— its 
poetry  and  Wise  moral  maxims — its  prophecies  and  types — and, 
finally,  its  sublime  doctrines  and  salutary  precepts,  open  to  the 
ingenuous  student,  a  rich  mine  of  instruction,  compared  with 
which  fill  the  treasures  of  heathen  antiquity  are  meagn'.  If  we 
are  indeed  Christiana,  let  ua  pay  due  honour  to  our  Master,  in  all 
our  institutions  of  learning,  and  no  longer  be  moved  by  the  ridi- 
cule and  scorn  of  infidels,  whose  object  ever  has  been  to  banish 
the  Bible,  first"  from  our  Schools,  and  next  from  the  world.  Pro- 
vidence, we  believe,  will  cause  those  literary  institutions  to 
prosper,  in  which  revealed  religion  is  defended,  and  .its  princi- 
ples inculcated.  The  outcry  of  sectarism  is  unworthy  of  our 
notice.  Christianity  is  no  sect  It  is  the  religion  of  Heaven; 
the  greatest  blessing  which  the  world  has  received;  the  light  of 
life,  intended  to  show  erring  men  the  way  to  heaven;  and  shall 
we  put  this  glorious  light  under  a  bushel  ?  We  confess,  that 
ever  since  we  observed  3ie  prominence  given  to  religion  in  this 
University,  our  hearts  have  been  drtWB  towards  it,  and  we  ctm- 
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Bot  but  pray  for  its  prosperity.  If  there  are  others,  who  dislike 
the  Bible,  and  every  thing  which  savours  of  piety,  let  them  in- 
stitute Kminaries  of  learning  of  their  own,  into  which  the  sun 
of  righteousness  shall  never  dart  one  cheering  ray;  where  the 
Bible  shall  be  as  little  known  as  the  Koran,  and  within  which 
no  messenger  of  heaven  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  set  his  foot 
Let  inEdel  men  lavish  tiieir  treasures  in  fonnding  such  insti- 
tutions. Christians  need  not  envy  them,  oi-  regret  that  they 
have  no  part  nor  lot  in  them.  The  time  will  come  when  God 
will  vindiG^  the  honour  ef  bis  own  word,  and  of  his  own  ser- 
▼ants. 

Although  tve  have  spoken  generally  of  these  lectures,  as  ex- 
cellent, we  would  not  be  understood  to  assert,  that  they  are  all 
equally  good,  or  that  any  of  them  fre  fanltless.  If  we  supposed 
that  any  advantage  would  result  from  it, -we  could  point  out 
several  mi«or  blemishes  in  these  discourses;  but  our  object  in 
this  review  is,  to  recommend  to  our  readers  the  careful  perusal 
of  this  volume,  being  persuaded  that  it  will  afford  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit  to  every  candid  mind.  And,  especially,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  these  lectures  to  young  men :  youth  of  the 
other  Bet,  are,  in  common,  much  less  exposed  to  the  poison  of 
infidelity.  But  ouryogng  men  need  to  be  fortiHed  wlih  a  pano- 
ply of  proof^  sufficient .  to  repel  every  euveoomed  shaft  which 
may  bo  shot  at  them.  Let  them  study  the  £videnoea  of  Chris- 
tianity thoroughly,  and  not  only  study  its  evidences,  but  learn 
ita  doctrines,  and  imbibe  its  spirit.  It  would  be  a  happy  ar- 
rangement if  a  course  of  such  lectures  as  we  have  in  this  volume, 
should  be  at>pointed  to  be  delivered  to  young  men  of  our  cities, 
every  winter.  Truth  has  nothing  to  fear,  if  only  she  can  have  a 
fur  and  SmpartJal  hearing.  The  strength  of  infidelity  lies  in 
ignorance,  misrepresentation,  and  prejudice.  Not  one  of  the 
ailments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  has  ever  been  invali- 
dated. Cavils  and  objections  have  been  made  without  number; 
but  what  truth  is  so  situated  as  to  be  free  from  the  possibility  of 
being  objected  to?  The  evidence  for  Christianity  is  just  such  as 
sails  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  such  as  we  ought  to  expect 
in  such  a  ease. 

Httving  taken  a  general  view  of  these  lectures,  we  shall  now- 
proceed  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  c<»> 
trots  of  each.  But  before  we  enter  on  this  part  of  our  task,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  permit  the  modest  and  eloquent  lectiirer  to 
explain  the  occasion  of  his  undertaking  to  deliver  this  course  of 
lecturaB,  and  also  to  give  an  aeeount  of  the  duractar  of  his  tea- 
dieoce,  and  the  hoperul  success  of  his  labours. 
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ThebtatoyoftliBftllowingliectoresmiyhepTBninftwwocdi.  Intiwwtfaaai 
of  eishleen  iiiiodr«d  and  thiily-one,  whmi  the  Unlvertity  of  the  city  of  Now  York 
bid  not  yet  orginiied  its  clsues,  nor  appointed  iti  iiutracton,  it  wu  reprctcnted 
to  the  CotiDcil  that  a  ooune  of  l«ctare<  on  the  Erldence*  of  CfaTistuutity  «u  ei- 
ceediBglT  nrcded,  aad  would  probably  be  well  attended  by  yotutK  men  of  inteDi- 
CenM  and  edooatiOD.    On  the  itreag:!}!  of  lucb  reprewntation,  the  author  of  thii 
ndoms  waa  reqoeiled,  by  the  Cfaancellor  of  the  Univenitj,  to  undertake  the  woik 
dwired;  not,  he  ii  wdl  aware,  on  aceannt  of  any  apecial  — "'—■■■ —  *--  -  ---'■ 

irtiich  many  other*  in  the  city  would  have  eteouled  mnc 

bseatMC,  hanng  bctnred  on  the  Evidence!  of  Oiriitianily,  while  et 

.,■    >•!<!.  __  .._j .  .«__.  n_;_.  ■ ppoeed  to  be  in  a  (it-^  ".——> 

1  nnder  a  considerable  minmder- 

that  the  antbor  eipieMed  B  heiitating  wiUin^ew  tc 

next  thing  wai  the  boDOor  of  an  appoiQtinent,  tw  the  Coonoil  of  the  Univeruty,  to 
Ibe  office  of  "  Leclarer  on  the  EvIdencM  of  ChBitiamty."  Alarmed  al  the  proa- 
Mct  of  M>  much  additkmal  work,  bnt  deaiiooa  of  aerriDr  a  riaiBg  and  mort  bopefU 
iDMitation,aa  well  aa  of  adnwatinK  tbeGoapel  of  IhoLtHil  Jen*  Chriat,  he  eon- 
•anted  to  the  appojutniollt,  if ith  tM*eipeetali«a  of  finding,  in  the  manufcriptl  of 
lbs  former  ooune,  enouga  preparation  already  made  to  prerent  any  coniJderable 
inereaae  to  hii  accumulated  enneementi.  What  wai  bia  diuppolDtment,  on  in- 
■peotinf  tboae  compooitiaiu,  lo  find  biowelf  lO  little  aatiified  witb  tbeir  plan  and 
whole  execution,  (hat  instead  of  attempting  to  mend  their  infinnitiea  and  mpply 
their  deficienoex,  it  seemed  much  bolter  to  lay  them  all  uide  in  their  wonted  re- 
tirement, and  begin  anov  IraCfa  in  nady  and  writing '.  ThuB,  in  the  midit  of  ex- 
hausting duties,  as  a  paiiih  minister,  and  in  a  Mate  of  beakh  by  no  mean*  well  <•■ 
tabliabed,  be  was  nueipectadly  commiltBd  to  an  smoUDt  of  labour  which,  had  it 
been  all  fbreeeen,  be  would  not  hare  dared  to  undertake.  Meanwhile,  a  cloai  cf 
maoj  hundred*,  ftom  among  the  most  intelligent  intlie  oommnnitr,  and  oompoaed, 
to  a  cnnsiderable  extent,  of  members  of  the  "  New  York  Yaung  Hea'a  Societj  Ba 
inteUeetoal  and  moral  improrement,"  bad  been  fDrmed,  and  wu  waiting  the  oom- 
meDOranent  of  the  course.  A  more  intereating,  important,  or  attsotiTa  anambUga 
of  mind  and  cturacter,  no  one  need  wish  to  uldrns.  The  burden  of  preparatioa 
wai  delightfully  compensated  by  the  (dearore  of  speoklDg  to  such  an  audienoo. 
He  lecturer  could  not  bnt  feel  an  engroaaing  impteiaion  of  the  prinlwe,  aa  wdlaa 
reaponsibilit^  of  such  an  opportonily  of  nsemlaess.  He  woold  IhaokMh  acknow- 
ledcelhe  kindness  of  divine  Providence,  in  hia  having  been  permitted  and  per- 
meainre  of  health,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  dutiea, 
o  ei^ct  His  debt  of  gratitude  is  iaeipreaaibly 
inereued  by  Ibe  cbeoring  inJbrmation,  that  much  spirituJ  benefit  was  derived  fttm 
the  lectures  bj  some  whoae  mindst  at  the  outset  of  the  oonrse,  were  &r  from  the 
beHef  of  the  hieased  Gospel,  aa  a  rerelation  ftom  God. 

Tbe  idea  of  pnbliMtton  did  not  originate  with  tlie  author.  He  hsgau  the  irvk 
with  DO  such  new.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ftvooiBble  ofnnioD  of  the  Cooadl  of 
the  Univeraity,  as  to  the  probable  naeliilnesa  of  tbe  step,  and  the  urgent  adrice  of 
distinguiahed  individnali  of  that  body,  he  would  have  shrunk  flrom  contributing  sn- 
otber  nlnme  Is  a  department  of  divinity  already  so  weU  supplied  by  authm  erf' tbe 
highest  gndeofleuniogand  intellect.  After  the  recent  lectures  itf  Daniel  Wit. 
BUI,  D.  D.,  tbe  present  excellent  bishop  of  Calcutta,  not  to  apeak  of  many  other  and 
'  MrlicT  works  in  the  same  Geld,  it  will  not  seem  sorprising  to  the  present  author  if 
some  should  think  it  ijuile  prefumplnoas,  at  least  unnecessary,  br  a  writer  of  such 
inAriorqnoUfioations,  in  every  aanse,  tooffer  an  additional  pnbuealion.  Bulall  have 
Mt  read,  DOT  may  all  he  expected  to  read  tbe  boi^  whieh  have  already  been  issiied. 
Nothbg  can  be  more  ctntclnsive;  and  yet,  to  mnltiludea  of  readers,  the;  most  re- 
main a>  if  they  were  not.  A  work  of  inferior  daima  ma;  find  readers,  and  do 
much  good,  in  ooosequsnoe  of  local  oir«aaiatan«es  drawing  atteniksi  to  its  page*, 
where  all  othsrt  woohl  be  oirerloaked.  Tesseb  of  nioderate  drMight  ma;  go  np  the 
tributar;  streams  of  pablie  thought,  and  may  deal  adTantageoasiy  with  tne  mind* 
of  nun,  which  others  of  heavier  tonnage  eoofd  never  readb    Should  snch  be  on  ad- 
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li  uitbiimill,  by  i)o  m 

win  bs  Ibond  in  H,  be  caonot  bnl  uticipUe.  Tbtt  *n;  ban  >. 
caniemttm,  or  mmi  of  yiat,  he  will  not  diibononr  hii  mdw  of  dnl;,  howerar  he 
Burbl  (neon  bii  tmdentaidiQf,  bj  the  pk*.  He  cvi  only  My  that  be  hu  tried 
to  do  wtii,  tnd  to  do  good.  If;  in  the  opinion  of  aty  qualified  critic,  be  bis  nie- 
eetded,  be  doains  to  regard  it  ai  a  nisttei  of  thankfalneai  to  God,  not  of  praJH  to 
himeeK  If  be  luu  ftitei,  let  the  inflinuliee  of  the  lecturer,  not  tbe  neriti  of  tbe 
■ifareel,  ncdTB  the  Uame^— Pre/oe*. 

The  number  of  Lectures  in  this  volume,  is  thirteen.  In  the 
first,  the  author  is  occupied  in  showing  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject, .aJwut  to  be  discussed;  and,  especially,  at  the  present 
time.  He  characterizes  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  first,  as  an 
age  of  freedom,  when  all  opinions  are  fearlessly  discussed,  and 
'doctrines  long  received  are  subjected  jlo  free  inquiry  and  rigid 
scnitiDy;  and,  secondly,. as  an  age  of  science  and  discovery. 
He  warns  his  hearers  against  levity  and  the  pride  of  reason,  and 
urgently  recommends  docility,  seriousness,  and  prayer,  as  the 
proper  pre-requisites  for  entering  successfully  on  such  an  Inves- 
tigation. This  lecture  is  well  adapted  to  conciliate  the  audience, 
and  to  produce  that  state  of  niind  without  which  no  special  ad- 
vantage can  be  expected  from  such  discourses. 

The  second  Lecture  commences  with  a  distinct  announcement 
of  the  object  and  plan  which  the  lecturer  proposes  to  pursue. 
The  evidences  of  revelatioq  are  divided  into  external  and  in- 
terna/, but  notice  is  ^ven  that  the  former  only  will  be  brought 
into  discussion.  The  argument  is  commenced  by  a  demonsfra- 
tion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  boots  of  the  New  Testament 
The-  sources  of  proof  adduced  are, 

1.  The  undeniable  fact,  that  these  boolis  have  been  cited  un- 
der the  names  which  they  now  bear,  by  numerous  authors  in 
succession  from  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

S..It  iashown,  that  Oiey  were  early  collected  into  one  volume. 

3.  That  they  were  publicly  read  and  expounded  in  the  assem- 
blies of  Christians. 

4.  That  commentaries  and  harmonies  were  early  composed  on 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  translations  of  them  made 
into  various  languages. 

5.  Tbe  agreement .  of .  the  primitive  church  in  regard  to  the 
canonical  books  is  asserted,  and  insisted  on  with  much  force. 

6..  An  argument  is  also  drawn  from  the  agreement  of  the 
early  heretics,  in  regard  to  these  booksi 

7.  And,  finally,  it  is  shown  that  the  apocr3rphal  books  are  not 
supported  by  similar  evidence.  And  the  lecture  is  concluded 
with  an  account  of  Hie  names  and  character  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament 
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The  same  subject  is  continued  in  the  third  Lecture-  It  iihwe 
shovra  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  "  not  made 
without  creat  care,  and  the  most  deliberate,  intelligent  investiga- 
tion." This  iseonfinned  by  animpOFtant  and  appropriate  eitation 
from  Augustine ;  and  it  is  shown  by  a  pa^cular  example,  how 
watchful  and  prompt  the  primitivie  Fathers  were,  in  detecting  an 
attempt  at  imposition,  and  how  severely  the  man  was  censured, 
who  endeavoured  to  bring  in  a  fiupposititious  writing,  under  the 
name  of  Paul. 

The  numerous  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
compiled  by  distinguished  Fathers,  or  by  eariy  councils,  are  re- 
ferred to  as  furnishing  undoubted  proof  of  the  agreement  of  the 
ancient  Church,  in  receiving  the  same  books  which  now  form  die 
canon:  The  exact  time  when  the  canon  was  closed,  it  is  admit- 
ted, cannot  be  precisely  ascertained,  and  it  is  also  confessed,  that 
in  regard  to  a  few  of  tfiese  books,  there  were  doubts  entertained 
for  a  while,  by  some  persons;  but,  it  is  maintained,  fliat  the  truth 
of  Christianity  can  be  supported  independently  of  these  books; 
so  that  even  if  they  should  be  pronounced  to  be  spurious,  no  evi- 
dence of  divine  revelation  would  be  diminished.  The  author, 
however,  enters  into  a  particular  investigation  of  the  autfa»iticity 
of  these  several  books,  and  shows  that  the  whole  of  those  whidi 
are  now  received  by  Protestants,  belong,  properly,  to  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament 

The  next  argument  adduced  for  tfie  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  derived  from  the  testimonies- of  the  ad- 
versaries of  Christianity.  Julian  the  emperor,  Hierocles,  Poi^ 
phyry,  ahd  Celsus,  are  particularly  cited,  and  made  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  confirm  his 
position'by  an  argument  derived  from  the  language  and  style  of 
the  New  Testament,  wbich  he  shows  to  be  « in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  local  and  other  circumstances  m  the  reputed 
writers,"  and  dso  with  their  known  characters. 

Having  established  by  such  undoubted  evidfflice  the  early  and 
Universal  reception  of  these  books,  the  lecturer  takes  high  ground, 
and  asserts,  that  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  can  account  for  their 
early  and  universal  currency.  This  position  he  defends  witii 
much  ingenuity  and  force,  and  illustrates  the  point  by  a  familiar, 
but  striking  supposition. 

This  lecture  is  properly  t»'ought  to  a  close  by  a  concise  proof 
of  the  integrity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  This  sub- 
ject is  distinct  from  the  canonical  authority  of  the  books,  bnt  is 
closely  connected  with  the  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament  For,  even  if  the  Gospels  were  written  by  the 
Apostles  and  their  companions,  yet,  if  they  hare  been  altered, 
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uid  mutilated  in  their  transmimien  to  ua,  the  former  proof  would 
be  of  little  avail.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  of  great  extent,  and 
could  only  be  touched  upon  in  such  lectures  as  these. 

From  the  analyme  which  has  been  given  of  these  two  lectures, 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be 
perceived  by  the  intelligent  read«-,  that  Dr.  M'llvaine  has  gone 
tiioronghly  into  the  discussion  of  his  subject  In  popular  di»- 
courses,  it  is  extremely  difScuh  to  do  full  justice  to  an  argument 
of  this  sort,  where  so  many  testimonies  must  be  cited,  and  so 
many  ancient  authors  referred  to,  with  which  a  majority  of  hear* 
ers,  in  i  promiscuous  assembly,  Must  he  totallv  unacquainted. 
Such  arguments  can  with  difficulty  be  rendered  intelligible,  and, 
perhaps,  never  very  interesting  to  such  an  audience.  Wedoub^ 
tiierefore,  whether  the  lecturer  was  judiciwiBinenteringBo  much 
into  detail  on  t^is  point  Young  men,  unacquainted  with  eccle- 
siastical history,  might  be  overwhelm^  with  die  arguments  ad- 
duced, but  to  such,  the  whole  subject  must  be  dark  and  confused. 
But,  while  we  in  candour  say  this,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  Dr. 
M'llvaine  has  succeeded  better  than  any  writer  that  we  now  re- 
collect, in  giving  a  popular  and  interesting  air  to  this  discussion, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  most  men,,  is  exceedingly  dry. 

In  the  fourth  Lecture,  the  subject  of  the  credibility  of  the  his- 
torical statements  contained  in  these  b<h>k8,  is  considered.  And 
here  the  eloquent  lecturer,  feeling  it  to  be  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  whole  structure,  lays  out  his  strength  in  making  the  foun- 
dation firm.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  discourse  which  manifests 
more  talent  for  ingenious,  logicali  and  powerful  reasoning,  than 
any  one  in  the  whole  volume.  U  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  admira- 
ble specimen  of  convincing  argumentation,  in  a  perspicuous,  flow- 
ing,  and,  we  may  say,  elegant  style.  Instead  of  giving  an  analy- 
«ifl  of  this  lecture,  we  will  make  some  clttracts  from  it,  of  con- 
nderable  length,  from  which  the  judicious  reader  will  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  of  Dr.  M'llvaine's  style  and  manner  of  reasoning: 

*  Let  me  uk  bj  irhtt  tort  of  eiidcnce  joa  would  feel  uaured  of  the  ciedUtUity 
of  inj  hularf,  pnifeaBing  to  reltte  erenta  of  a  paned  age  t  SuppoK  ;oq  (hould  dU. 
orfKr  a  nltune  tutherto  oonoealedi-piofeantig  to  haie  b«a  wriUen  by  aoqio  well 
kxm  indindiial  of  the  Awmtan  ajn,  and  to  caatain  a  narratiTS  of  orenli  is  tbe 
fttwmui  kirtorjr  aitd  domsatio  life  of  Aogtutiu  Cour.  Yen  would  lini  eumina 
mto  ha  aatheMidlf.  TbtX  aettled,  *aa  imuld  inqoire  into  the  credibility  of  ita 
)HtTaliT&  Tbe  lint  qneilion  weald  be,  did  tbe  writer  poaioM  everj  adraDtage  of 
knowing  (b«  e*e>la  in  the  penooal  bbloTj  of  AofaatiiaT  Ma;  Idvpaud  on  Um 
■■ffieiainirf'hisluMnriedfBt  How  ba  may  not  birn  lived  with  AngiMtoa,  and  yet 
hi*  knowMn  may  hew  iMcn  perfectly  adaqoate.  But  your  mind  woold  be  fiiUy 
•BtkSed  on  uia  bead,  aboold  it  appear  that  the  writer  waa  not  odIt  a  eeatemponry, 
bat  thai  be  w«a  domealkalad  with  AnpHtna;  contened  ftmiliar^  with  lum,  lind 
at  fail  table,  aaaiated  at  hu  aonnaek,  accompanied  liim  an  hia  joanteya. 

**  Tba  qnaetion  of  adeqimta  knowledge  beinr  tbn>  at  reat,  another  would  remain — 
M»if  Htfemi  on  lli4  hmuny  qf  Ikt  ariUrJ    In  ordinary  caaea,  you  would  b«  latia. 
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Bed  if  Bothiiit  a^wued  in  the  hoA.  itodi;  or  a 
wtitioft,  impekchiiifr  hu  honealf .  But  joai  u 
•boold  70U  diteanr,  m  the  itjle  and  apirit  or  the  narraliie,  in  its  itinplicity,  mo. 
dwtj,  and  beedom  of  manner,  in  the  circonutuitial  chancier  ofiti  dsttili  ijmI  tbs 
ftoqtMicr  i^ita  aUmioDi  to  time,  plice,  and  penoiu,  Ukms  internal  featurea  of  bo- 
nwtj,  wokli  ilitioeatnaiely  difficult,  iTiiotimpaaitde, to  oonntedcit.  Yonrccni' 
fidence  wonld  grow  exceedingly,  if,  on  a  compaiiion  of  the  book  with  oilier  weD 
aatab&idMd  biitoriee  of  the  lanie  limes,  joD  Aodd  diKoter,  Mt  4«lj  that  there  i<  DO 
oonlradletioii  in  an^puticiikr,  bat  thai  all  itaalloaiaailo  the  cailoaw,inatitatiaae, 
ptejadioea,  and  p<ditica]  eients  of  the  timee,  pue  abnndaatly  oonSnned  finm  other 
■onroes.    This  would  set  the  honeatj  of  the  writer  in  a  very  fkrourable  light 

"  Bat  iappoce  that,  at  tliia  itage,  yoa  ahonld  diecomr  three  other  booka,  upcjo  the 
Mune  inhjecl ;  each  erideotly  vrilten  by  a  pemn  in  the  fkmily  and  mnBdeoce  of 
Angnatui,  or  else  with  equally  fsTourable  (^iparlamtioa  of  Imowing  him  I  each  eri. 
ileaUy  an  independent  work,  tad  having  allmeinnatd  and  ontwoid  inarka  of  tmth 
before  delaiiad.  Suppoae,  that  on  comparing  theee  Gnir  hiitdriea  together,  yea  flad 
that,  while  each  taotains  aooM  minar  ftcln  which  the  othera  do  not,  and  relalei^ 
whal  all  '*™'«'"  in  commoD,  in  it*  own  ityk  and  Uuniage,  Iliere  ia  no  diaurea- 
ment  among  them;  but  on  the  conttai^.tbe  nraatperftct  ooofirmation,  one <h  an- 
other. Sorely,  after  thii,  no  Airther  evidence  oonld  be  demanded  of  the  T«ncity  dt 
■U  thoae  hiatotiana.  But  etiU,  though  yon  wonld  hara  no  richt  to  Nqni^  you 
night  pab^a  diaeover  additiiujal  endenca;    Yoa  might  aearM  coUalerd  hiatof7 


fbt  the  prir^  chanclenot' thoae  .writcn  ;  and  how  wonld  it  heighten  your  tatia&e. 
tioD  to  finid  that  nniToraall;  they  were  eateemed  beyond  reproach,  ctcd  by  their  per. 
Mmal  opponenta.     Yon  might  aJsa  ioquire  what  mOtiTC  they  oonld  have  bad  tor  do- 
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Imacine  atrodger  evidence  ottnitti.    none  conid,  with  any  reaaon,  require  it. 

"Bat  yet  there  might  be  additional  evidenM.  Tfaeae  biatoriana,  perhapa, had 
many  and  bitter  peraonal  adveraaiiaa :  bow  did  thty  treat  their  book*  T  The  booka 
ware  pobliriied  during  the  lifetime  of  many  who'liad  seen  Angniina,  and  liad  wit. 
neaaedtbs  principal  erenladeearibed;  the;  werepaUiahed  in  the  very  placea  wbsra 
(bdee  btbhU  took  {dace,  and  in  the  midat  of  ttloaaaods  who  knew  all  about  them. 
How,  then,  did  their  taemitt  treat  these  hiitories  1  Now,  ahould  yoa  discorer  that 
tba  peraonal  advcrnriei  of  theae  (bur  wiitera,  however  dJKpoaed,  Were  linable  to 
deny,  bat  on  the  contrary  acknowledged,  aamuncd,  and  reaioned  npon  th^  narra. 
Uvea  aa  troej  and  furthermore,  that  the  tbouaanda  who  hod  witneaaed  the  principal 
erenla  recorded,  neier  oonlradicted  Ihov  narrativea,  hut  in  nmneroui  initancei     " 


fbtded  all  the  conGrmatJon  they  were  capable  of;  I  am  sure  yon  *n>ald  think  tbo ' 
wfade  evidence  for  the  credibility  of  those  fbiur  hiatoriei,  not  only  (xaduaive,  but  ain. 
folarly  and  wonderfUUy  ao."  Fp.  13S~-I41. 

Again: 

■Fitan  the  brief  view  we  have  taken  oftheevideace  wbiobmay  be  broagfat£>tlbB 
credilHtit;  of  any  hiatraioal  docnment.it  appean  that  the  great  pointa  tn  be  made 
out  in  &vonr  of  the  writer  ub  theae.  two — eompeUnt  kniMkdgt  and  IrvahMrt^  i*. 
■aa^  Did  he  know  enongh  to  write  a  troe  account  ?  uid  then,  waa  he  haoe>t 
enough  to  be  unable  to  write  any  other  than  a  true  icarobt  T  '■'■ftiiblith  theae,  ai^ 
the  book  ia  eitabliahed — [be  queetbn  ie  closed.  Let  ui  take  thia  plan  aa  to  ^e  his~ 
torj  belbre  ns.  We  have  several  independent  writinga  ciMitaining  the  Gospel  hia- 
tory.  Let  us  select  that  of  St.  John,  and  try  the  question  fint  upon  it.  We  begin, 
then,  with  tills  most  important  inquiry: 

"  I.  Had  the  writer  of  this  book  H^cUnl  spportsnitiea  <rf  paMe$tiag  adtjtiat* 
hmtUdge  at  U>  *¥ck  mutters  of  fact  isHeA  ht  hat  rdattd  1  I  do  not  Bujfpaae  that 
much  array  of  argument  can  be  neceesaiy  to  prove  that  he  had  every  opportunitj. 
It  ia  to  b«  first  considered  that  the  amomit  of  knowledge  required  to  enaUe  John,  or 
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ejthmof  tlModwr«nBg«]ist(,  togiTeui  accnnto  u»iimt«f  M  iiMidi  of  tb«  Ufa  of 
Chrut  uid  of  the  traiiwctiani  coimaeled  with  fail  caDBS,  u  behu  embnoBd  in  hUiMr- 
ratiTe^wupaTer^eoiuiiiertble.  ThcGoipel  hiflor;  iacootuned  inarawUapaMb 
Tnentj'DiiMor  thutj  pages,  ofa  ccmawD  funil;  Bible,  eompriMlhe  whole  of  w)wt 
John  bureUled.  It  ia  apUioitnight  roiward account oTaTerjuDipleintcIligibh 
train  of  erentf.  Then  are  do  labyrintba  of  liiitorical  truth  to  tmx  dM — no  pv> 
plcmt  iavolatinna  of  cjrcumalancei  to  uaravaL  Conaoqaenllji  vrhen  70a  conuder 
(hat  John,  b;  the  IntimoDTortl]  ttBditioD.aa  well  as  that  of  ifte  Goipel  luatorj.naa 
a  member  of  the  houKhotd  of  Chiiit — admitted  into  hii  moal  unreaerved  and  affa» 
tionale  intercourae — the  diiciple  nboin  he  specially  loved — whoaccompaDtedhimia 
all  iiii  jiTumejiogi,  followed  hira  into  hia  retirantcnta,  stMid  beneath  hii  ciosa,  and 
was  a  constant  companion  of  the  other  diaciptea  and  a  wimeai  of  tfaeir  acliona — j<n 
nillreidilf  grant  that  John  must  hsie  posaewed  all  desiiableopportunitiet  of  know- 
ing, uiil  must  actaally  hiTe  known  the  Capel  historr  ao  perfect!;,  a*  to  be  folly 
competent  to  write  an  accurate  acconnL  I  ahall,  thereiWe,  refrain  aota  anj  fnrthai 
ramarks  opon  this  branch  of  the  argument,  and  shall  pass  to  the  aeooud,  in  entire 
confidence  that  I  leaTo  no  mind  in  any  rewDiuble  doubt  of  the  mbfuaWMM  if  aw 
AutoruB'*  hwwUigt. 

"  Hie  second,  and  the  main  question  to  be  pnraned  ia  this :  Hare  we  reaaan  to 
raly  with  implicit  cauGdence  npon  the  bon«*tf  oTthia  hiatwian  1  Belieriiic  him  to 
bare  known  euoiigfa  in  relate  the  trnth,  ma;  we  also  believe  tliat  he  wa*  Uo  hooaat  to 
relate  an;  thing  but  tbe  troth  1  This  is  a  &ir  and  plain  qneeticai.  Frore  the  nen- 
ttn>,  and  John's  bistor;  must  be  giToo  ap>  ProTo  the  affirmatiTe,  and  it  '  b  wuthf 
"  ■'   icceptalioD.'    ■■"■■■•  —    ..      _ 

__.  Tiers  is  «i 
■csl  to  relole  aay  lldng  but  Vruih. 

"We  wiUlpplr,  in  tbe  Gm  place,  to  tbe  history  itaelf.  There  are  certain  ehara^ 
tarjitic  marki  of  histOTJoal  honesty,  which  can  hardly  be  ooonterieited  to  any  eiteot, 
and  almya  prodoce  a  IbToarable  impression.  Take  up  the  history  written  by  SL 
Jt^uL    I  call  your  attention  to  the  obvious  fact,  that, 

"Ist  Its  narrative  isinavery  high  degree  nreumsfanlJoL  A  fiUae  witness  will  not 
need  to  be  cantioned  against  the  introduction  of  manT  minnte  ciremnrtanoee  into 
his  atalement.  The  more  be  connect*  it  with  the  particulars  of  tine,  and  |dace,  and 
persons,  so  as  to  locale  his  iacta,  and  brinjr  in  living  men  as  aasooialed  with  them, 
the  more  does  he  mnltipW  tbe  probability  «f  detection.  He  gives  the  cross.emnia*- 
lion  erery  adranlage.  It  would  be  inpossiUe  for  a  &lie  statcBMOt,  aboooding  in 
■neb  details,  and  A  the  same  time  aiciting  general  inlereat  in  the  neigbboorbood 
where,  and  loon  after,  they  ut  alleged  to  faave.ooenrred,  to  escape  eipoaurs.  Coo. 
•eqnently,  when  we  take  up  a  narrative  thus  minutely  circumstantial,  and  whJohm 
■re  sure  did  eicite  among  all  classes,  where  ita  events  ore  hicaled,  the  vnry  hi^bea^ 
and  moat  acrotinizjng  btereat,  and  that  too,  within  a  ^tort  time  afloT  the  period^  to 
which  lbs  events  are  referred ;  we  always  feel  impressed  with  a  strong  persnaum 
that  the  wriler  had  the  comciQUMnese  of  tralh,  and  the  fearlssanasaof  bones^.  _  It  it 
evident  that  he  bad  no  disposition,  and  therefore  no  eauM,  to  diua  tbe  oleaesl  inve>> 
tigatian.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yoa  take  np  a^j  bn^  profeaaing  to  be  hiatorieaof 
events  within  the  reach  and  inveAigation  of  thoM  among  whuD  tney  were  fint  pab. 
liahed,  but  yet  in  a  great  measure  nntme,  yon  wiil  find  a  great  deficiency  of  such 
mintilB  detaila  of  time,  ploee,  and  persons,  as  would  asrve  to  test  Iheir  Gutbfulaew. 
Compare  them  with  the  histories  of  the  PalopooncMan  and  GaOio  wan,  by  Thni^- 
didea  and  Jolina  Cesar,  and  you  will  see  diraclly  howstroog  a  feature  of  true  nar- 
lativ^  in  diMinction  fiom  whatever  is  in  a  great  degree  iovented,  is  a  circumstantial 
detail  of  minute  particnlara. 

"Generality  is  the  closk  of  fiction.  Minuteness  is  tbe  natural  Manner  of  truth,  in 
pnfurtion  to  the  importance  and  intsreat  of  the  subjtiet.  Sodi  is  the  prsciae  man- 
oer  and  contitiaal  evidence  of  the  honesty  of  St.  John.  His  history  is  fbll  of  tbe 
most  minute  circumstances  of  time,  piaoe,  and  pemns.  Does  he  reoord,  fc*  extiD- 
ple,  Iha  nsoacitation  of  Laums  t  He  tells  the  name  of  tbe  viilafe,  and  dsacribea 
the  poilicalu'  spot  where  the  event  occurred.  He  gift*  the  Dantes  of  some  of  the 
principal  individuals  who  were  ptwtiHt ;  mentiooB  natiy  MihsJ 
VOL,  V.    HO.  I. 
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witnewH ;  atatea  the  praciae  object  for  which  they  bid  come  to  the  plww;  whRtther 
did  ind  nid ;  the  time  (he  body  \nA  been  burled ;  how  the  sepulchre  wis  construct- 
ed md  closed ;  the  impreaaioo  wliich  the  event  uisdc  upon  the  Jews ;  how  thej  were 
ifivided  in  opinion  in  consequence  of  it;  tbe  puticulor  eipreseions  of  one  whoso 
name  ii  given;  the  eubaBquenl  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  regard  \o  Lbhtub.  TTii», 
Jon  perCflive,  it  being  very  circumitantisl.  It  ia  onlj  a  specimen  of  the  general 
cliarBcter  of  9t  Joha'a  Goepe!.  It  looka  very  much  as  if  the  n-riter  was  not  afraid 
ofany  tiling  the  people  of  Bethany,  or  tbe  aurvivora  of  thoae  who  had  been  preacntM 
the  tomb  ofLaiarus,or  the  children  of  any  of  them,  might  have  to  any  with  rcgajd 
to  the  reaurrection.  Now,  when  you  conaidet  that  John's  history  waa  widely  cir- 
onlated  wliile  many  were  yet  living,  who,  had  Ihcae  evenla  tievcr  been  in  Bethany, 
must  havo  known  it;  and  among  a  people,  who,  in  addition  to  every  ftcJIity,  liad 
every  deairetofind  out  the  least  departure  from  truth,  I  think  you  will  acknowledge 
tliat  tbe  circumstantial  cbBrscler  ol  this  book  it  very  strong  evidence  that  the  au- 
that  muat  have  written  in  (he  confidence  of  truth. 

"Sd.  Another  striking  evideccc,  totfae  same  point,  is  seen  io  thia,  thst  the  author 
eihiluta  no  conscionsncaa  of  narrating  any  thing,  aboot  which,  aa  a  matter  of  notik 
riouj  &ct,  there  was  the  amallesl  doubt.  He  takea  no  paini,  evinces  no  thought  of 
attempting,  to  convince  his  reader  of  the  truth  of  what  he  relates.  On  the  contrary, 
*^e  whole  narrative  is  conducted  with  the  manner  aud  aspect  of  one  who  takea  for 
raDtedtfaaentirenotorietyof  Me  statements.  He  eomea  boforB  the  public  aa  one 
jailiarly  known,  needing  no  account  of  iiimaelf  or  of  his  prclenaiona  to  Dniveraal 
oonfidence.  He  goes  straight  forward  with  his  story,  delivering  the  least  and  the 
meat  wonderfol  relation  a  in  the  same  simple  and  unembarrsased  manner  of  ease  and 
eooGdence,  which  nolliing  but  an  aaaurance  of  nnlmpeachable  conaiatenc;  can  az- 
plain.  Nothing  is  said  to  account  for  what  might  aeem  ineiplicable;  to  defend  what 
would  probably  be  cavilled  at ;  to  anticipate  objectiona  which  one,  feeling  himself  on 

Kationable  ground,  wonld  naluralty  look  for.  The  writer  seems  to  tie  oonsciouB 
t,  with  regard  to  those  for  whom  eapecially  he  wrote.all  this  were  needlesa.  Ho 
ia  willing  to  commit  his  simple  atatenient  alone,  undefended,  nDvamisbed,  into  tha 
hands  of  friend  or  Ibe. 

"  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  thia  cooneiion  than  that,  while  be  could  not  havs 
been  ignorant  that  he  waa  relating  many  very  eitraoldinary  and  wonderful  eventii, 
he  sbowa  no  wonder  in  his  own  mind,  and  seems  to  expect  no  wonder  among  his 
readers.  Thia  loolu  exceedingly  like  one  who  writes,  not  of  extraordinary  events, 
JBst  contrived  in  his  own  imagination,  but  ofeitraordinrry  events,  which,  whatevor 
the  wonder  they  excited  when  Grat  known,  ore  now  perfectly  notoriona,  not  only  to 
Iiimaelf  bnl  to  all  his  readers.  It  ia  one  thing  to  relate  a  seriea  of  astoniahinf  oc 
currenoea  which  we  feel  are  perfecUy  new  to  Uie  readera,  and  a  very  different  Uiiii^ 
to  relate  theaame  to  those  who  have  long  aince  been  timiiliarly  acquainted  with  their 
pvminent  particolars,  and  desire  only  a  more  circumstantial  and  confidential  ac- 
count In  the  former  ease,  the  writer  woold  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  be- 
tray in  his  atyle  and  (he  whole  texture  of  his  statement,  an  expectation  of  the  won- 
der and  probable  incredulity  of  his  readers.  In  the  latter,  be  would  deliver  hisnar. 
rotiveas  if  he  were  thinking  only  of  an  accurate  detail  of  truth,  without  particular 
reference  to  whether  it  was  astonishing,  or  the  contrary.  Tbns  it  is  with  St  John. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  his  having  lelt  as  if  any  of  his  tSoapel  vronid  be  new,  or 
eicile  any  new  emotions  of  wonder  in  bis  readers.  The  marvellous  works  of  Christ 
woro,atliiattirae,notorious;  When  first  hoard  of;  they  excited  universal  astonish- 
ment  "  His  fame  went  abroad,  and  all  the  people  were  amaied."  But  so  mocfa 
time  had  now  elapsed,  that  emotions  of  wonder  had  aubeided,  nnderthe  influence  of 
repetition  and  Amiliarity.  In  atr^ing  conaiatoncy  with  this  ia  the  whole  aapect  of 
Bt  John'*  narrative.  He  ^oea  directly  forward  in  the  relation  of  eventa,  in  them- 
Mlrei  exceedingly  impreaaive  and  aatoniahing,  exhibiting  no  aignof  any  astonish. 
Blent  in  his  own  mind,  antidpaling  noee  in  bia  contemporaneoua  readera.  How  ia 
this  to  be  expUined  ?  One  can  diacover  no  plausible  explanation  but  in  the  su^po- 
uticn  that  be  was  consoioaa  ofracordbg  events,  with  which,  in  their  chief  particn- 
nia,  the  pablio  mmd  had  bean  entirely  ftmilianied.  llua  may  deaervedly  be  eon- 
_j — 1  .  ^ ,_^.__^._  ofi„„|i_»  -^^  H3_i«. 
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Once  more:     . 

"  Rilberla  oe  haia  directed  yam  attentiiHi  to  tha  Go*pel  hialon  u  flmulied  hj 
•nl;  «Be  of  its  wilmnes.  But  (OppON  joa  iboold  anaipectedly  ^lotmr  in  th> 
Toisi  oTHeicukaeani  time  dutinct  writm^  barsbifbn  «ntu«ly  BDkDown,  but  eon* 
tiuiiuig  the  moat  aitUfiictarj  aiideoca  of  nuthcciticily,  U)d  aiidentl;  writlen  in  titt 
Eitt  century  of  Christianity,  by  three  levera]  and  independcot  anthon,  each  «>•■ 
aened  oftlie  beat  opportunities  of  knowledge.  Andsuppone  that  in  every  one  oftbani 
Aete  ebould  be  fband  a  hiitory  of  Christ  ^d  bia  Goapel ;  what  an  uncamnMNi  c^ipar- 
tanity  would  it  aeem  of  trying-  Ihoaccancy  of  this  book  of  SL  J<Jin.  Even  if  tlWM 
hree  newly  dlacovered  authonwete  bad  men;  yet,  if  their  ataleoieata  ahould  agree 
rith  his,  it  would  determine  the  accuracy  of  hia  history.  Bat  if  it  abould  appeal 
Jut  thej  were  all  rood  men,  how  mocb  more  complete  would  tie  their  oonfirmatioo. 
Suppose,  boweier,  il  should  lura  oat  th^  Iheae  three  writers  were  Hot  only  g;ood 
meo,  bat,  lilie  3l  John,  disciples  of  Christ  and  minialera  of  his  Goapel,  what  efiect 
would  their  ooncurrent  teitimoDy  then  have  upon  his  accuracy  1  Woold  it  be  di- 
juniibed  in  conclunTeDeaa  bj  tbs  discovery  of  their  Christian  character  7  I  ba. 
hete  tliot,  in  the  minds  of  multitudes,  it  would;  but  moat  anjustiy.  Precisely  tha 
eontniT  iftouid  be  the  consequence.  If  foorof  tbe  chief  officers  in  Napoleon's  alaff 
bad  pnblished  memoirs  of  bis  life,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  coocurrenoe  of  their 
aateral  stalemeata,  iuatead  of  having  iu  sridence  weakened,  because  they  were  all 
attached  to  Napoleon,  nod  admitted  lo  his  domestic  circle,  would  be  greatly  Mrea|tb- 
cned,  in  your  estimation,  by  that  very  circuniilauce,  inasmuch  a*  it  wiMild  euson 
the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge,  withoot  impeaching  their  integritv.  But  aooM 
•eem  to  sappne  that  the  laws  regulating  the  fbrce  of  (eatimoDy  are  aU  diuiEed,  ai 
moan  aa  the  maUer  of  bet  in  qneMion,  is  ramared  ftoni  Ibedapwtmmtof  pni&ne,to 
that  of  ncred  history. 

"Howmuch  has  been  mads  of  [he  testimony  ofthe  Roman  hisIorUn.  TUcila*,  to 
aoms  of  the  chief  fiCti  of  the  Gospel  history.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  Heathen,  and, 
tharefbre,  snppoaed  to  ba  inoomparablj  valuable.  Now  aoppow  that  Tacitus  the 
Heathen  had  not  only  been  persoaded  of  the  tacts  he  has  related,  bat  had  been  M 
deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  of  them  as  lo  have  renounced  beathenisEn  and  em- 
braced the  Christian  lajth,  snd  then  published  the  history  we  nowpoasoas — whodoea 
Mt  know  that,  with  the  inlidel,  and  with  many  a  believer,  his  teatimoay  would  hava 
greatly  aoflered  in  practical  force  T  No  ressoa  liir  this  can  be  given,  except  that  wa 
hava  a  vagne  idea  that  a  Cliristian  in  thacause  orChriilianily  mustbe  an  interested 
wilneaa.     To  be  sure,  he  is  interested.     But  is  bis  leHtimony  the  Ices  valuable  T 

"  A  scientific  man,  bearing  lestimooy  to  a  phenomenon  u  natural  history,  is  an 
interested  wilneaa,  because  he  is  devoted  to  science,  but  his  testimony  is  not  the  leaa 
valuaUe.  A  good  man,  bearing  testimony  lo  the  character  of  another  good  man,  ia 
an  interested  witnes.i,  because  he  is  Ihe  friend  of  virtue  and  of  altguotlinen,  but  hia 
testimony  is  not  Ihc  less  valuable.  In  this,  and  no  other  sense,  were  the  oririnal 
diaoipJes  iateicsled  witnesses.  They  were  interested  in  Christianity,  only  *d  far  aa 
ttiey  believed  il  true.  Suppose  tliem  to  have  known  it  lo  be  untrue,  and  yon  cannot 
imagine  the  least  jot  or  tittle  of  iiilcresl  they  could  have  had  in  iL  In  such  a  caec, 
on  the  contrary,  the  current  of  aH  their  interests  and  prepcssessioqa  would  run  di- 
rectly and  powerfully  in  opponlion  to  Cbrislianity.  This,  then,  bong  all  the  way 
in  which  they  can  be  regarded  as  intarested,  the  Torce  of  their  testimony,  so  tkr  train 
-  being  in  the  least  impaired,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  considentlon.  Tha  bars 
&C1  that  any  primitive  cvriter,  bearing-  witness  to  events  related  by  SL  Jidin,  was  not 
a  Heathen,  or  a  Jew,  but  a  Christian,  is  the  very  thing  that  should  be  regarded  aa 
completing  his  testimony.  It  the  evidence  of  Tacitus,  who  relates  such  events,  bat 
nmsincd  a  Heathen,  any  thing  like  so  strong ;  as  if  we  could  say,  it  is  the  evidence 
ofTacilus,  who  was  a  Heathen,  but  believed  those  events  so  firmly  that  he  becanM  a 
Chfislian?  If  a  man  speak  well  to  me  of  the  virtue*  of  a  certain  medicine,  bat  does 
not  DM  it  himself,  is  his  opinion  half  so  weighty  as  if  be  were  lo  receive  it  into  hia 
own  vitals,  and  administer  il  in  bia  family?  Would  il  be  reasonable,  in  this  caie,  to 
refaaeli)ateatunony,bccaD«eyoa  might  denominate  him  loinlareatedwitneMrPp. 
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We  make  no  apology  for  ^ving  extracts  of  such  length,  from 
this  excellent  Lecture  because,  we  believe  that  every  intelligeDt 
reader  will  be  gratified  with  these  specimens  of  reasoning  and 
eloquence.  But  to  judge  correctly  of  the  talent  here  displayed, 
the  whole  discourse  must  be  perused ;  and  this,  we  hope,  will  be 
the  result  of  what  we  have  said  by  way  of  commendation. 

In  the  fifth  Lecture,  Dr.  M'llyaine  enters  upon  the  discussioD 
of  the  important  subject  of  miracles ',  and  defends  with  much  in- 
genuity and  ability  the  following  positions,  viz. 

1.  That  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  or  improbable  in  the 
idea  of  a  miracle  being  wrought  in  proof  of  a  divine  revelation. 

2.  If  miracles  were  wrou^t  in  attestation  of  the  mission  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  they  can  be  rendered  credible  to  us  by  no 
other  evidence  Uian  that  of  testimony. 

3.  Miracles  are  capable  of  being  proved  by  testimony.  Under 
this  head  the  lecturer  undertakes,  at  some  length,  a  refutation 
of  the  specious  but  sophistical  argument  of  Mr.  Hume,  which  haa 
already  called  into  exercise  so  many  able  pens.  From  Dr. 
M'Dvaiae,  the  learned  sophist  meets  with  no  quarter.  Qe  is 
ably  pursued  through  all  the  windings  of  his  sceptical  meta- 
physics. 

4.  The  testimony  in  proof  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  has 
not  diminished  in  force,  by  the  increase  of  age.  This  proposi- 
tion  is  exceedingly  evident ;  yet  its  truth  is  called  in  question  by 
the  celebrated  Locke.  Our  author  is  happy  in  his  mode  of  illus- 
trating the  point;  and  renders  it  so  clear,  that  we  wonder  how 
any  candid  mind  can  resist  the  evidence. 

5.  "  That  in  being  called  to  examine  the  credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pel miracles  by  the  evidence  of  testimony,  we  have  a  special 
advantage  over  those  who  were  present  to  try  them  by  the  evi- 
dences of  their  senHes,"  There  is  some  appearance  of  paradox 
in  this  proposition  ;  and,  there  is  an  awkwardness  in  the  mode  of 
expressing  it,  whidi  is  very  foreign  from  Dr.  M'llvaine's  usual 
felicitous  and  perspicuous  style.  Accordingly,  he  has  to  inform 
his  audience,  that  he  does  not  mean  what  his  words  seem  to  mean. 
And  when  he  explains  fully  what  he  intends,  we  are  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  opinion  expressed,  or  with  the  reasoning 
by  which  it  is  attempted  to  support  it  It  amounts  to  this,  that 
evidence  less  convincing  and  striking  puts  our  love  of  trutli  and 
diligence  in  investigating  it,  to  a  severer  test,  than  if  this  evi- 
dence was  overwhelming  and  irresistible.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
suitable  to  a  state  of  probation.     Upon  this  principle,  it  may  be  a 

3«cial  advantage  to  some  persons,  that  they  did  not  hear  the 
ear  and  convincing  arguments  contained  in  these  Lectures,  as 
their  love  of  truth  may,  in  consequence,  be  subjected  to  a  severer 
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teit  It  mtf  be,  and,  no  doubt,  ie  true,  that  there  is  more  Tirtue 
in  embraciag  the  truth,  when  its  dUcoveiy  requires  more  dili- 
gence and  impartiality  in  weighing  ita  evidence,  than  when  it 
shines  with  irresistible  clearneBS :  but,  it  is  a  false  inference  from 
this,  that  the  weaker  evidence  is  more  advantageous  to  men  than 
the  stroDzer.  Such  a  conclusion,  if  made  universal,  would  dis- 
courage dl  attempts  to  demonstrate  truth  by  clear  irrefragable 
arguments.  But  we  are  well  persuaded,  that  the  inculcation  of 
such  a  sentiment  was  foreign  from  the  mind  of  the  distinguished 
lecturer;  and  yet  we  do  not  see  what  other  conclusion  can  be 
tairly  drawn  from  what  he  has  said  under  this  particular.  The 
whole  argument  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  what  our  Lord 
said  to  Thomas,  "  Because  thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast  believed ; 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  But 
this  declaration  does  not  teach  that  those  who  have  not  seen  enjoy 
"aqiecial  advantage"  over  those  who  have  seen.  It  merely  pro- 
nounces a  benediction  on  those  who,  though  enjoying  much  less 
evidence  than  Thomas,  yet  believed.  We  would,  therefore,  re- 
commend, that  in  the  next  edition,  (and  we  sincerely  hope  Uiere 
mi^  be  many)  this  last  proposition  may  be  entirely  omitted. 

In  the  sixth  Lecture  the  subject  of  miracles  is  continued,  and 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  they  afford  is  distinctly  ex- 
hibited under  several  particulars: 

1.  It  is  first  remarked,  that  admitting  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Oospels  to  have  actually  occurred,  many  of  them  must  have  been 
genuine  miracles. 

2.  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  such  as  could  at  once  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  the  senses. 

3.  They  were  performed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  most  public 
manner. 

4.  The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  very  numer- 
ou8,  and  of  great  variety. 

5.  The  success,  in  every  instance,  was  instantaneous  and  com- 
plete. 

6.  In  all  other  accounts  of  miracles,  besides  those  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  there  was  oflen  butasmall  number  of  successful  cases, 
while  the  greater  part  remained  unimproved  in  health.  As,  for 
example,  uiia  was  the  fact  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris. 

7.  The  length  of  time,  during  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
wrought  miracles,  deserves  special  consideration.  Seventy  years 
elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Christ, 
and  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles.  During  ail  this  period, 
the  miraculous  gifU  in  question  were  freely  exercised. 

6.  "  We  have  the  nrast  perfect  certainty  that  the  miracles  of 
the  Gospel  underwtnt,  at  the  time  they  were  wrought,  and  for  a 
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long  time  after,  the  most  rigid  exunlnation  from  those  who  had 
every  opportunity  of  scrutinizing  their  character." 

9.  "The.  adversaries  of  the  Gospel  were  placed  in  the  rtuat 
favourable  circumstances  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
reality  of  its  miracles,  by  their  being  published  and  appealed  to, 
immediately  after,  and  in  the  very  places  where,  they  occurred." 

10.  Theo  we  are  called  upon  to  consider,  "who  the  agents 
were,  whose  works  were  obliged  to  stand  such  trials." 

11.  "Notwithstanding  all  Slat  was  done  to  entice  and  intimi- 
date the  early  Christians  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  what  Jesus 
or  his  apostles  wrought,  none  were  induced  to  confess  themselves 
deceived;  or,  that  they  had  seen  any  thing  but  truth  in  those 
miraculous  gifts,  by  which  they  had  been  persuaded  to  embrace 
the  Gospel. " 

12.  The  miracles  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  who  testi- 
fied respecting  them  must  have  known  whether  they  were  true 
or  false.  If  the  latter  were  the  case,  they  must  have  been  de- 
liberate impostors;  consequently  not  honest,  much  less,  good 
men.  Their  motives  then  must  have  been  sordid  or  ambitious. 
But  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  account  of  those  mira- 
cles, in  which  no  evidence  of  any  sinister  or  selfish  motive  ap- 
pears? 

13.  The  truth  of  the  miracles  is  again  argued  from  the  con- 
cession of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity. 

)4.  But  even  better  testimony  than  that  of  enemies  is  claimed. 
It  is  that  of  men  who  had  once  been  bitter  enemies,  but  were 
converted  by  the  force  of  truth.  Here  the  conversion  of  Paul, 
and  his  uniform  and  unceasing  testimony  are  introduced. 

In  the  conclusion  the  evidence  is  summed  up,  and  exhibited 
in  one  view,  with  great  force,  and  much  genuine  eloquence. 

The  absurd  consequences  which  will  necessarily  follow  from 
a  denial  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  are  strongly  et- 
hibited.  It  is  shown  with  great  force,  that  what  we  must  believe 
on  that  supposition  is  far  more  incredible  than  all  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  Lectures,  occupying  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  volume,  are  occupied  with  Prophecy.  As  this 
argument  does  not  admit  of  an  analysis,  we  shall  pass  over  this 
important  part  of  the  discussion  without  any  particular  remarks; 
except  to  express  our  opinion,  that  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  full 
and  luminous  manner.  Neither  has  the  author  run  precisely  in 
the  track  of  Newton,  or  any  author  with  whom  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. Still,  there  is  nothing  new  or  original  to  be  gleaned  in  this 
field.  It  is  enough  if  a  good  selection  is  made  of  the  prophecies 
which  have  been  evidenuy  and  remarkably  fulfilled. 
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The  ninth  Lecture,  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  is  an  ad- 
mirable discourse.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  not  the  ablest  in  the 
whole  series.  Certainly,  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  any  author, 
who  has  treated  this  subject  more  judiciously  or  more  fully. 

The  lecturer  makes  a  remark  at  the  commencement  of  this 
discourse,  which  strikes  us  with  peculiar  force.  It  is,  that  the 
several  arguments  whichmay  be  adduced  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
as  from  miracles,  from  prophecy,  and  from  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  are  distinct,  and  independent  of  each  other.  The 
argument,  therefore,  is  of  that  kind  which  Paley  calls  cumula- 
tive. 

The  difficulties  which  the  apostles  had  to  surmount  are  stated 
with  uncommon  clearness  and  force,  and  make  a  most  formidable 
array. 

I.  The  idea  of  propagating  a  new  religion,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other,  was  at  that  time  a  perfect  novelty  to  all  man- 
kind. 

8.  "In  the  whole  character  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  system  of  re- 
ligious doctrine,  and  a  rule  of  heart  and  life,  there  was  a  barrier 
in  the  way  of  its  progress,  which  to  human  wisdom  and  power 
would  have  rendered  their  cause  perfectly  desperate." 

3.  The  whole  influence  of  every  priesthood,  Jewish  and  Pa- 
gan, must  have  been  arrayed  against  uietr  enterprise. 

4.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  authority  of  the  magistrate;  for 
in  all  countries  the  support  of  the  religion  of  the  State,  was  the 
duty  of  the  magistrates. 

5.  And  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  all  the  people.  These 
among  the  Gentiles  w«%  powerful,  not  only  in  favour  of  their 
own  superstitions,  but  in  opposition  to  a  religion  originating 
among  the  Jews;  and  especially  among  such  as  were  gready 
hated  and  persecuted  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

6.  "The  wisdom  and  pride  of  the  heathen  philosophers  were 
by  no  meann  the  least  formidable  enemies  with  which  the  Gos- 
pel had  to  contend." 

7.  "In  connection  with  these  powerful  adversaries,  consider 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  aposties  undertook  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity. "  It  was  an  age  of  high  cultivation — of 
profound  peace,  when  men  had  full  leisure  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  a  new  religion— ^md  above  all,  an  age  strongly  charac- 
terized by  scepticism.  •  ' 

8.  These  difficulties  will  appear  enhanced  by  a  consideration 
of  the  persons  t&  whom  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  com- 
mitted. 

9.  And  also  by  considering  "the  circumstances  of  depression 
and  discouragement  under  which  they  commenced  their  woTk." 
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10.  And  the  mode  which  they  adopted.  They  sought  no  fa- 
vour from  worldly  influence;  courted  no  human  indulgence; 
waited  for  no  earthly  approbation;  paid  as  little  deference  to 
rank,  wealth,  or  human  learning,  as  to  poverty  and  meanness. 

11.  As^ight  have  been  expected,  the  attempt  to  propagate 
Christianity  was  met  every  where  by  the  most  strenuous  hos- 
tility, and  the  fiercest  persecution. 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  apostles  understood  the  difficulties, 
and  anticipated  the  dangers  of  their  work. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  success  of  ihe 
apostles  in  executing  their  Master's  commission.  On  the  fif- 
tieth day  after  hia  death,  they  commenced,  beginning  at  Jerusa- 
lem. On  the  first  day  of  their  preaching,  three  thousand  souls 
were  converted.  In  a  few  days  the  number  was  increased  to 
five  thousand ;  and  in  a  short  space,  multitudes,  both  of  men 
and  women,  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient 
to  the  faith.  And  in  a  few  years,  Christianity  had  extended  it- 
self tiirough  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  beyond 
it,  among  the  barbarous  nations.  It  spread  especially  in  the 
most  cultivated  and  enlightened  cities  and  provinces.  Men  of 
all  ranks  and  classes  fell  under  its  influence.  And,  ^althoug^ 
repeatedly  the  most  cruel  and  sanguinary  edicts  were  passed  to 
suppress  the  new  religion,  and  ten  bloody  persecutions  wasted 
the  Church;  yet  it  continued  to  prevail  until  the  whole  Romas 
empire  became  Christian.  In  no  way  can  this  success  be  account- 
ed for,  but  by  referring  it  to  the  mighty  power  of  God.  No 
parallel  to  this  revolution  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  world.  The  spread  of  Mohammedanism  by  the  success- 
ful arms  of  the  false  prophet  and  his  successors,  is  no  parallel 
case,  as  Dr.  M'llvaine,  after  many  others,  has  demonstrated  by 
a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  instances. 

We  are,  however,  rather  surprised  that  Dr.  M'llvaine,  in  this 
place,  takes  no  notice  whatever,  of  the  insidious  and  laboured 
attempt  of  Gibbon,  to  account  for  the  rapid  and  wide  extension 
of  Christianity,  without  any  aid  from  miracles,  or  any  supernatu- 
ral influence.  Even  if  this  subject  is  discussed  in  another  part  of 
these  Lectures,  which  we  do  not  recollect,  yet  undoubtedly  this 
is  the  proper  place  to  notice  an  attack  which  is  likely  to  injure 
Christianity  more  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  being  insert- 
ed in  the  midst  of  a  very  important  historical  work  with  which 
every  scholar  must  be  acquainted.  For  a  full  r^utation,  how^- 
ever,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  fFatson's  Apolagy  for 
Christianity,  and  Faber's  Di£iculties  t^f  Infidelity. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  so  much  [deased  with  this  argument, 
and  the  treatment  is  so  popular,  that  we  cannot  but  wish,  thai 
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tjie  author  would  permit  it  to  be  published  smoAitely  u  a  tract. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  Urge  woncs  will  not  m  read  by  moat  of 
thoee  who  need  to  read  on  this  sub)ect  Ten  would  read  this 
Lecture  as  a  tract,  for  one  who  could  be  induced  to  iieniK  the 
whole  Tolume,  , 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  L>eotur«s  are  on  the  fndta  qf  Christi- 
anity. The  subject  is  divided  into  two  sreal  branches.  Fira^ 
JJie  effects  q^  Chrittianity  on  aodety  i»  gtneral:  secondly, 
Its  effects  on  the  charactsr  and  happiness  of  individuals.  The 
tenth  Lecture  is  occupied  with  the  first  of  these  divisions;  and 
there  is,  probably,  a  greater  display  of  learning  in  this  discourse 
than  in  any  other  in  the  book.  The  author  gives  a  picture  of  hea- 
then customs,  and  heathen  morality,  as  .they  existed  evon  among 
thepolished  Greeks  and  Romana,Bpdltmuet  be  confessed  it  isau^ 
fidently  disgusting.  What  is  aimed  at  in  this  argument  is,  to  prove 
that  the  moral  slate  of  the  world  has  bean  peatly  meliorated  by 
the  influence  of  Christianity:  And  all  that  is  requisite  to  render  it 
irrefragable  and  convincing  to  every  mind,  would  be  a  purity  of 
character  in  nations  called  Christian,  corresponding  in  any  de- 
gree with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  this  religion.  But  alasl 
the  bad  lives  of  professed  Christians  have,  in  all  ^es  since  the 
first,  furnished  infidels  with  their  strongest  objections  to  its  dt' 
vine  origin.  Still  ft  is  true  that  the  effects  of  the  Gospel  on  the 
state  of  society  are  .not  only  perceptible,  but  vwy  remarkable^ 
and  Dr.  M'llvaine  has  treated  this  topic  in  a  learned,  and  very 
judicious  manner.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  la 
very  difficult  to  bring  this  argument  to  a  very  doSnite  point 
There  is  so  wide  an  extent  in  the  field  before  our  vision,  »o 
great  a  variety  in  the  manners  of  nations,  both  Pagan  and  Chris> 
tian^  and  so  many  causes  in  operation,  afiecting  more  or  less 
the  changes  which  have  oceorred,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  make 
this  argument  'bear  o^'  the  n>iQd  of  the  learned  sceptic  than  al- 
most any  other.  Gibbon,  to  whom  all  the  facts  were  familiu:, 
although  he  sometimes  gives  an  unwilling  testimony  to  the  good 
eflects  of  Christianity,  yet  upon  the  wb^e  seems  to  give  a  de- 
cided preference  to  Paganism.  But  undoubtedly  his  mind  was 
deeply  imbued  wiUi  strong  prejudices^  and  the  facts  which  he 
records  in  detail,  are  abundantly  euffieient  to  prove  to  any  can- 
did mind,  that  ^e  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire put  an  end  to  many  enormous  evils,  and  shameful  abuses. 
And  our  only  regret  is,  that  so  much  moral  evil  still  deforms  tha 
&ee  of  Bocie^  among  Cbristian  nations.  When  shall  the  time 
be,  when  natmns  shall  not  only  take  ths  name,  but  receive  the 
fiiU  impress  of  the  Christian  religion,  on  their  national  cbarac- 
ler?    Ws  find  no  fault,  however,  with  the  manner  in  which  this 
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subject  is  here  handled;  the  abjection  in  to  the  necessary  vague- 
ness of  the  argument  itself;  but  it  was  right  to  bring  it  forward 
with  all  the  force  which  can  be  given  to  it,  and  this  Dr.  M'lt- 
vaine  has  done  with  much  ability  and  learning. 

In  the  eleventh  Lecture,  where  the  author  considers  the  effects 
of  Christianity  on  individuals  who  sincerely  embrace  it,  the  sub- 
ject which  was  before  vague  becomes  definite.  The  effects  of 
Christianity  on  all  except  sincere  believers,  must,  of  necessity, 
be  very  partial  and  superficial:  but  on  these  the  change  is  often 
exceedingly  striking,  and  the  reformation  not  only  great  but  per- 
manent And  Buch  effects  are  seen  In  all  countries  where  the 
Bible  Is  read,  and  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Go^l  preached. 
We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  oor 
readers  a  few  short  extracts  from  this  Lecture.  The  first  is  a 
brief  but  animated  description  of  the  genuine  effects  prdduced 
on  the  minds  of  sinners  by  the  Gospel: 

"Now  behold  the  ehiuge!  It  is  a  c&ui^  not  roendj  Dfbeliefl  bntofhaeTt  Thai 
whole  monl  nature  hai  been  recut;  affutiona,  dsiiree,  pleianreB,  tempera,  conduct, 
h&To  all  become  new.  Wh&t  each  hated  a  ftw  diya  amce,  he  now  afibctioaaleljr 
Joveo.  What  then  he  wai  deiotedly  fond  of,  he  now  ibcsrely  detertK  Frajer  u 
bia  delight  Holineai  hethirata  tor.  Uia  old  cxHiipaiiians  he  pitiaa  and  lo*etfb< 
theur  eouk'  aakei  hot  their  taales,  converwUion,  and  babita,  are  loathaome  to  hii 
heart  Feelioga,  rec«atl;  obdurate,  have  become  tender.  A  temper,  long  haUt- 
oalcd  to  anger,  and  tiolenoe,  and  reaentment,  ii  now  frentle,  peaceful,  and  fiir^T- 
ing.  Chrialuna,wbaaeo>mpan;and  intBroooraa  he  Ulal;  coold  not  abide,  are  mm 
Um  dear  and  ohnrai  aompttoioaa,  with  whom  he  lorea  to  think  of  dwelling  fbc  ant. 
Tba  proud  nnbelierei  ia  an  humble  disdple.  The  aeifish  proHigBte  haa  beconM 
aelf^tonied  and  exemplary,  oni  mated  with  a  beueioteot  deairo  to  do  good.  AUtheaa 
ohangea  are  ao  canipicnoua  to  othara ;  be  bae  become,  and  contimieB  to  be,  ao  oam- 
feitlj  ft  new  nun,  in  life  sod  heart,  that  the  ungodly  are  atruok  with  the  anddan- 
neaa  and  extent  of  the  tranaformation."    Pp.441 — 3. 

Our  next  extract-'-and  it  shall  be  the  hat — is  made  for  the  sake 
of  a  striking  anecdote  which  it  contains,  of  the  remarkable  con- 
version of  a  sailor,  which  fell:  under  the  observation  of  the  rev- 
erend lecturer: 

"  Who  lua  attended  U  the  UMaad  eSecta  with  which  the  diatHlmtSa]  of  tTKla  and 
Biblea'haa  bem  acraHOpanied,  and  cannot  call  to  mind  initancea  in  which  the  woo. 
derlul  chaag«a  that  were  wrought  in  the  EarlorRocbester,  inCol.  Giardiner,  uidia 
the  once  degraded,  and  aAerwarda  ezcellenl  John  Newton,  have.in  all  important  i«- 


d  the  preparation  of  tbi*  leflture,  a  a 
in  point  haa  ooma  to  my  tiow.    Called  &om  my  atudj,  to  aee  a  man  who  bad  co' 

onbuiinesiilEMmdia  the  pa'       -      "  ■         ■  -  -  "    

good  mannera,  and  aeDaible  CO 
at  me  earneatlj,  and  aaid;  "1  think,  air,  I  ban  aean  your  tace  before."  "Proba- 
bly," aaid  I,  aappming  he  bad  aeen  me  in  the  pulpit.  "  Did  yoa  Dot  oace  preach, 
in  the  receiTing  abip  at  the  navy-yard,  on  the  prodigal  aon,  air  ?"  "  Tea."  "  Did 
yon  not  afterwardi  go  to  a  aailor  aittinr  so  bia  cheat,  end  take  hia  hand,  and  aay. 
'  ftiend  do  job  love  to  read  your  Kbler "  ■■"-■■-  ■  -  -■  -  ■■  -  ■--. 
theo  I  knew  nothing  abgot  the  E 
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dolfing  in  >]l  lbs  eitremea  of  i  nibi'a  vices.  Dnukennsn,  dsbaiicbarj,  pro. 
ftDOWM  Duda  ■!>  fail  cliiraclsr.  The  fttror  death,  or  bdl,  or  God,  twjiut  entered 
fail  mind.  Sacb  wai  b«,  &  aink  of  depisTilj,  when  en  humblii  preacher  of  thi 
Uetbodiit  lienoinuuitioD,  one  dij,  eaaembled  a  tittle  cootrefretion  of  wilon  in  tba 
■hip  In  which  be  wu  elticfaed,  and  ipokeon  the  teib  "  Behold,  now  ii  the  accepted 
tine,-  behold,  now  ia  the  day  of  nlmtin.''  He  [iitened,  merelj  becaoae  the 
pnacher  waa  coce  a  ouloc  Sana  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  tatter  aaw  and  knew 
Dim,  though  he  was  siltiDe  where  he  aupposed  himaeJf  concealed.  Gverj  word 
nemed  lo  be  meant  R>r  a  deacription  of  him.  Ta  avoid  being  Ken  and  marked, 
haaereni  timet  cliuigedhia  plaae,  caielUly  getting  behind  theetlieTa.  Bnt  whar- 
ern  be  #eat,  the  pretuiher  aeemed  to  follow  him,  and  to  describe  Ua  cottrae  oC  HA, 
ai  if  he  knew  it  alL  At  length  the  diBConrae  waa  ended;  and  the  poor  aailot,  aa- 
lured  that  he  hid  iKOn  theaingle  objoct  of  the  apeaker'a  iabonra,  went  up  and  a^zed 
bu  band,  and  loid:  "Sir,  1  am  the  Tcrj  man.  Thafi  joat  the  lift  I  have  1m1.  I 
am  a  poor  miaerable  man ;  but  I  (M  a  daaire  to  be  good,  and  will  thank  joo  ftr 
nmeofjoaridriceapai)  tlia  aobject"  The  peacher  bade  him  fraj.  Heawwer- 
ad,  "  1  have  never  prajed  in  mj  iife,  bat  that  I  might  be  damned,  aa'whcn  I  wai 
•wearing;  and  I  dent  know  bow  to  praj."  He  waa  iDitrocted.  It  wai  a  da*  or 
tm  after  tlik,  wltila  hia  mind  waa  uufana  but  tmealightiniBd,  th«t  ProrideDOe  lad 
Beto)iiin,uUiDgonbiicbe(t.  He  Hid  1  atiowad  him  a  torae  of  the  Bible,  aioaa 
that  would  guide  him.  1  aiked  if  be  remembered  which  it  vai.  "  Yea,  it  wa^ 
'Km  that  eomriA  vnia  me  /  uiU  fn  no  mtt  eait  tut.' "  Seen  aKer  thii,  bis  mind 
ma  eomfoTled  with  a  hope  of  Mlvatioii  through  Jeeus  Christ  Hia  vi 
ahandoned.  He  became  from  that  time,  a  new  creatnl  "  -"■-'-  "— 
habilBj  took  qxidal  cere  (o  be  sonipiilanslv  attentite  b  ,  . 
gained  the  conGdenee  of  his  officers';  and,  haying  left  the  servioc,  has  oonliDtied 
eicr  aicce  (more  than  three  yean)  in  exemplary  member  of  aociel^,  and  of  tks 
Qim«h  of  Chriat  Ma  ii  ao  entirely  renewed,  that  no  one  could  imanne,  from  hia 
appawsnce  or  manneia,  that  he  had  been  fbr  twenty-Gva  years,  a  dronksn,  ahan- 
dDned  sailor.  This  case  1  have  selected  only  because  it  waa  at  band.  It  ia  by  no 
meana  a  solitary  case.  Nor  ia  it  any  Che  wone  for  being  taken  from  ameng  tlte 
poor  and  igDOrsnL  I  know  not  that  beastly  vice  ia  more  aaooeptible  of  removal,  or 
•■  ■'    ' 'ta  of  druokenneaa,  debeuchery,  and  profani  —   "       " 


The  latter  part  of  this  Lecture  ezhibita  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  lives  and  deaths  of  eminent  Christians  and  distinguish- 
ed unbeli^ers.  Probably  no  part  of  these  etoquent  discourses 
produced  an  impression  so  deep  and  sensible  on  the  youthful  au- 
dience who  heard  them,  as  these  historical  details.  Many  inter- 
esting facts  are  here  collected  into  a  group,  and  the  only  draw- 
back to  our  gratification,  in  contemplating  the  salutary  effects  of 
such  an  exhibition  on  multitudes  of  youQg  men  who  did  not 
hear  the  discourses,  is,  that  we  fear  the  bulk  of  thevoluitae  is  too 
great,  and  that  few  of  ^at  description  for  whom  they  were  chief- 
ly intended,  will  be  induced  to  wade  through  a  book  of  nearlr 
six  hundred  pages.  This  remark  suggests  an  idea  which  we  will 
throw  out  for  tSe  consideration  of  the  pious  author,  who,  wear« 
Mire,  prefers  usefulness  to  fame.  It  is,  that  in  the  next  edition 
of  these  Lectures,  their  bulk  should  be  reduced  at  least  one-thin), 
if  not  one-half.     It  has  struck  us  all  along,  that  the  only  iH^>iDi- 
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nent  fenlt  which  ttiey  have,  as  printed  discourses,  is,  that  they 
are  too  copious,  and  the  style  too  diffuse.  For  delivery  ttiva 
voce  they  are  excellently  adapted;  but  discourses  to  be  read 
should  be  in  a  style  more  concise;  and  where  the  same  train  of 
thought  occurs  a  second,  time,  many  things  very  prober  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  delivery,  might  be  advanta^ously  reacinded.  W« 
are  induced  to  enforce  this  suggestion  by  anoOier  consideration. 
Which  is,  that  if  these  Lectures  were  somewhat  abridged,  they 
would  then  form  a  volume  of  suitable  size  to  be  used  as  a  man- 
ual  in  literary  institutions.  We  hope  that  when  they  appear 
agiun,  they'  will  assume  the  form  of  a  neat  duodecimo  uistesd  of 
a  ponderous  octavo;  and  if  our  judgment  is  not  incorrect,  their 
usefulness  will  be  more  than  double. 

The  twelfth  Lecture  contains  a  summaiy  of  the  evidence  be- 
fore adduced;  and  the  thirteenth  is  on  the  inspiration  qf  the 
Scripturta,  with  concluding  observations.  The  subject  of  this 
last  Lecture  is  exceedingly  important,  but  there  was  not  space 
allowed  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  a  subject,  which  is  environ- 
ed with  not  a  few  difficulties.  Upon  the  whole,  we  would  re- 
commend that  the  subject  of  this  Lecture  be  reserved  for  another 
work,  and  that  the  internal  evidences  be  also  considered,  which, 
as  in  the  ease  of  Bishop  Wilson's  wsrk  on  the  Evidences,  would 
form  a  second  voltime. 


AxT.  VII. — :Sugge9tions  to  TTieological  Students,  on  some  qf 
those  traits  ttf  Character,  which  the  spirit  qf  the  age  ren- 
ders peculiarly  important  in  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  question  which  the  Apostle  Peter  proposes,  in  view  of  the 
second  advent  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  one  which  ChrHtiaos,  and 
Christian  ministers  especially,  should  often  ponder.  What  man- 
ner qfmen  ought  ye  to  be?  There  is,  obviously,  much  which 
the  candidate  for  the  ministry  needs,  which  is  equally  necessary 
for  every  believer.  Yet,  as  every  man's  duty  is  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  circumstances,  it  is  evident, 
that  tiieve  are  some  traits  of  character  which  are  especially  im- 
portant, to  those  who  are  to  be  ensamjJes  and  leaders  of  the  fiock 
qf  Jesus  Christ  Of  these  traits,  and  of  thoM  especially  whach 
the  peculiarity  oS  our  circumstances  renders  important  for  us,  we 
should  form  a  definite  conception ;  and,  having  clearly  appre- 
bended  their  nature,  steadily  labour  for  their  attainment  k  is, 
indeed,  much  to  be  feared,  that  few  men  adequately  feel  the  ne- 
cessi^  of  strivtBg,  to  form  their  characters  aright    They  neither 
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&i  in  their  irnDds^tinctly^  what  thty  ought  to  be,  tun-  endea- 
vour Bystemattcally  to  bring  themselTes  up  to  the  standard.  They 
leave  ^is  great  concern  very  much  to  itself,  allowing  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  tnrtfaB  which,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  are  broughf  to  bear  upon  them,  to  mould 
their  principles  and  feelings,  without  any  settled  plan  or  purpose^ 
The  result  of  this  course  is  imperfection  and  inconstanoy.  Many 
fiuilts  are  left  unnoticed,  to  gain  the  ascendency,  and  many  tenden- 
ciea  of  their  situalian  are  unapprehended,  and  consequently  un- 
resisted. It  is  decessary  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  act  intelligently 
•od  rigorously ;  to  feel  that  we  are  not  passive  matter,  to  be 
&duoned  by  ab  extra  influences  of  men  and  things,  but  active 
beioga,  who  must,  in  dq^endenceon  the  graceof  God, endeavour 
to  make  ourselves  what  Gtod  and  duty  require.  We  may  be  al- 
lowed, tikerefore,  to  call  the  attention  of  that  class  of  our  read««, 
for  ^n^ra  these  remarks  are  designed,  to  a  few  of  those  traits  of 
(^wraoter  which,  under  existing  'eircnmstances,  it  is  peculiarly 
important  fin-  tfaem  to  cultivate. 

1.  ^aaeped  regard  fin- tie  trutiqf  God. 

There  is  an  important  practical  difference  between  the  position 
ooeiqued  by  the  Ghristi&n  minister,  and  the  specuIatiTe  philoso- 
fbtTf  whether  mranlist  or  thealegian.  The  one  is  to  receive  on 
authority  wfaat  God  has  revealed,  the  other  to  discover  for  him- 
self what  is  trutli.  The  ^-ounds  of  aasaiilt  aredifierent  The 
one  beBeves  hecanse  God  has  spcAen,  the  other  because  he  dis- 
covers, or  &ncies  that  he  does,  tiie  coincidences  between  his 
opinions,  and  established  er  intuitdve  bnitlui.  The  Chnstian  tbeo- 
ktgiMi,  indeed,  is  not  required  to  hdieve  any  thing  which  shocks 
luB  reason,  or  does  Tiolence  to  the  constitution  of  his  nature ;  but, 
the  ^tMind  of  bis  bitfa  is  enentkily  the  divine  testimony,  though 
he  iBXf  peroeive  by  the  aid  of  the  S{arit,  the  harmony  of  ^ 
truths  which  he  is  called  upon  to  reoeave,  and  their  coincidence 
with  all  other  principles  which  he  knows  to  be  cotrect  The 
atxte  of  nund  which  tius  difEeroiee  of  position  pvodnces,  is  very 
dimM ;  and,  consequently,  the  -flieoiogiin,  who  addresses  him- 
•df  le  the  study  of  theology,  as  the  philosopher  to  the  inves^ga- 
tion  of  troth,  tus  phiced  hitnself  in  a  false  position ;  his'  state  of 
mind  vnll  necessanly  be  wrong,  and  his  results,  in  all  probability, 
ccnoBreoofl  and  unstdle,  destitute  of  their  proper  authority  for  him- 
sdf  or  otbo*.  Though  the  convctaeaa  of  these  remarks  may  be 
«bBitt«d,yetitisMrverthefesBdie&iot,that£env  things  are  more 
e(mun«DthanthiBiaithd«irToramongstndtntaof  th«o£>gy>  They 
{4aoe  Ibensdves  in  a  wrong  postnre.  They  mistake  as  to.tibe 
Dfttore  «f  their  wovk.  Tbuy  eominenee  by  siding  the  {Minciples 
of  moral  or  mental  philosophy,  and  thenee  evolve  their  system  of 
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theology ;  firat  det«nniDe  what  must  be  truth,  uid  theo,  for 
courtesy  sake,  turn  to  the  Bible  to  see  what  is  truth.  This  coune 
is  utterly  inponsistent  with  proper  rererence  for  a  diTioe  revela- 
tion. It  is  a  practical  denial  of  its  necessity ;  ao  asBertion  of  am 
ability  to  do  without  it  As  this  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most 
prevdent  evils  of  the  Church,  and  to  no  small  degree  is  chane- 
teristic  of  our  own  ase  and  eountry,  we  should  sedulously  watch 
Against  it,  remjembering  that  one  important  part  of  the  obedience 
we  owe  to  God,  is  submission  to  the  truth  as  he  has  revealed  iL 
As  this  dependence  upon  ourselves  implies  a  want  of  sufficient 
reverence  for  the  Scripbire,  as  a  communication  from  God,  so  it 
tends  to  produce  indifference  to  the  truth.  When  a  large  part  of 
a  man's  theology  is  made  up  of  the  speculations  and  deductions 
of  his  own  mind,  he  is  apt  to  think  that  the  points  of  difference 
between  himself  and  others  are  mere  matters  of  philosophical 
distinction.  Conscious  that  much  of  what  he  holds  to  be  religious 
truth,  he  so  regarda  on  his  own  authority,  he  naturally  supposes 
the  same  is  the  case  with  others,  and,  of  course,  regards  (be  difler- 
ence  as  of  little  Gonsequepoe.  The  authority  of  God  is,  in  his 
view,  not  concerned,  bub  only  human  reaaonjng.  It  would  be 
Btrange,  therefore,  if  he  felt  any  yery^  special  concern  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  may,  indeed,  be  sufficienUy  strenuous  and  positive,  but 
the  offence  of  tiiose  who  differ  from  him,  is  more  an  oflencs 
againdt  reason  and  common  sense,  than  God.  Indifference  to 
truth,  and  to  serious  diversity  of  rdigious  opinion,  is,  therefore, 
the  natural  consequence'of  this  spirit  We  accordingly  find  this 
result  always  prevalent,  in  proportion  to  the  ascendency  of  this 
spirit  In  some  countries,  at  the  present  day,  theology  is  pro- 
fessedly regarded  as  a  mere  department  of  philosophy ;  and  the 
appearance  of  a  new  system  of  religious  doctrine,  is  no  more  re- 
folded than  the  announcement  of  a  new  theory  of  physics.  No 
one  dreams  that  an  opinion  can  be  a  crime,  or  the  evidence  of  it, 
even  though  the  opinion  should  involve  the  denial  of  the  divine 
being,  or  of  the  existence  of  sin.  Such  extreme  esses  are  instruc- 
tive, as  they  show  the  consequence  of  making  theology  a  branch 
of  philosophy.  And  this  is  often  practically  done,  by  those  who 
professedly  acknowledge  and  imagine,  that  they  feel  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  necessary  to  look  beyond  the 
sea,  to  find  abundant  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  We 
have  examples  on  every  hand,  and,  doubtless,  furnish  them  not 
unfrequentiy  ourselves.  For  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  avoid, 
than  this  sinful  neglect  and  indifference  to  the  testimony  of  God, 
arising  from  an  overweening  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  our 
own  reastmings.  .  The  way  to  avoid  the  effect,  is  to  guard  against 
the  cause.     T^  learn  practically  to  regard  the  wora  of  God  a* 
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Us  word,  worthy  of  implicit  reliaoce,  and  uahentatJDg  accept- 
uiee. 

Another  cause  of  this  iodilfeTence  to  divine  truth,  is  a  falsa 
spirit  of  liberality.  This  is  as  insidious,  and,  perhaps,  more  bo 
than  the  other.  It  comes  in  the  guiK  of  virtue.  Liberality,  in 
iti  genuine  exercise,  is  one  of  the  last  attainments  of  an  enlarged 
and  sanctified  mind.  It  presupposes  so  extended  and  accurate  a 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  that  the  distinction  between  essential 
and  unessential  points  is  easily  perceived,  and  feelings  so  re- 
pilated,  that  all  are  affectionately  and  cordially  regarded,  who 
agree  as  to  important  points.  While,  therefore,  the  truly  liberal 
roan  is  firm  and  strenuous  in  maintaining  truth,  he  is  no  bigot 
For  bigotry  implies  the  undue  regard  of  trivial  matters ;  a  con> 
tending  for  them  with  a  zeal,  justifiable  only  when  yital  truths 
are  cODcemed.  As  liberality  implies  so  much  excellence,  and  is 
»  generally  attractive  and  popular,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we 
should  all. desire  the  reputation  of  possessing  it;  and  this  reputa- 
tion is  very  easily  gaiiled.  IndiSerence  to  the  truth  will  com- 
monly answer  the  purpose ;  and  where  obloquy  is  the  portion  of 
tiiose  who  are  not  thus  indifferent,  the  temptation  is  very  strong 
to  avoid  this  evil,  by  unpardonable  concessions.  While  spurious 
liberality  is  thus  the  offspring,  at  tines,  of  indifference,  at  others 
it  is  an  amiable  weakness,  or,  rather,  a  weakness  of  amiable  cha- 
racters. Men  whose  love  of  peace  and  kind  feelings  predomi- 
nates over  other  parts  of  their  character,  and  cause  them  to  sanc- 
tion opinions  which  they  entirely  disapprove  of.  Whatever  may 
be  th^  source  of  this  spirit,  it  obviously  leads  to  a  disregard  <rf'  the 
truth  of  God.  We  see  metr  under  its  influence,  seemingly  indif- 
ferent to  important  departures  from  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and 
unwilling  even  to  avow  distinctly  their  opinions,  lest  they  should 
be  committed,  or  appear  as  too  strenuous  advocates  of  a  partica- 
lar  system.  It  is  pWn,  that  the  evils  of  such  a  disposition  must  be 
extensive,  if  from  po  other  reason,  at  least  from  the  feet  that  the 
plea  and  appeal  to  liberality  are  always  most  frequent  among 
those  whose  departures  from  the  truth  are  the  most  serious.  The 
deity  of  Christ ;  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  of  regeneration, 
and  of  tJie  eternal  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent,  are  re- 
jected by  men  whose  claims  to  liberality  are  the  loudest,  and 
whose  appeals  to  it  are  the  most  constaat  Those  who  are  sur- 
rounded by  such  men,  and  still  appreciate  and  maintain  the  truth 
and  importance  of  these  docti^es,  must  expect  to  be  regarded  as 
bigots.  The  case  here,  it  will  be  seen,  is  plain.  Every  one  ac- 
knowledges, that  a  libOTaltty  which  can  render  a  man  indifferent 
to  such  points,  is  inexcusable  and  destructive.  But  the  difficulty 
with  most  minds  is,  to  know  whwe  to  draw  the  line ;  what  errors  . 
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may  be  tolerated,  and  what  sti^uuourij  opposed.  It  comneadfl 
itaelf,  probably,  at  first  view,  to  Cbristian  feelingB  to  say,  that 
only  guch  opinions  as  are  incoosistent  with  pie^  should  be  mat- 
ters of  dispute ;  that  so  long  as  enough  of  the  Gospel  is  retained 
to  be  a  foundation  for  a  good  hope  and  a  good  life,  we  must  gire 
ourselves  no  concern.  And,  iadeed,nothingciin'beplainOT,than 
that  duty  requires  us  to  recognise  men  and  things  as  they  really 
are;  and  hence,  if  a  man  be  a  Christian,  we  should  regard  aitd 
treat  him  as  such,  however  much  we  may  difier  from  him  as  to 
points  of  doctrine.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ciding what  opinions  are,  and  what  are  not  inconsiatent  with 
real  religion,  this  rule,  though  applicable  to  the  terms  of  commu- 
nion among  Christians  gene^ly,  is  evidently  out  of  place,  when 
applied  to  the  members,  or  especially  the  ministers  of  the  same 
denomination.  The  judgment  which  we  form  of  a  man  or  minis- 
ter, who  is  a  member  of  a  church  professedly  Arminian,  and  who 
avows  the  doctrines  of  bis  denomination,  is  very  different  fron 
what  we  should  entertain  toward  a  member  of  a  C^vinistic  society, 
who  should  avow  the  same  sentiments.  And  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment highly  illiberal  towards  the  one,  n^ight  be  a  matter  of  du^ 
towards  the  other.  Because  it  is  right  to  regard  a  Christian  as  ■ 
Christian,  it  surely  does  not  follow  that  we  must  regard  an  Ar- 
minian as  a  Calvinist  This  distinction  between  what  is  due  to 
a  man  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  ^d  what  is  due  to  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  particular  denomination,  professing  a  particular  form 
of  doctrine,  though  so  perfectly  obvious,  is  frequently  diar^ard- 
ed.  How  often  is  the  tieclaration  heard  from  Presbyterians^  "  If  ■ 
man  is  only  a  Christian,  and  is  active  la  doing  good,  we  eare  not 
what  doctrines  he  teaches."  This  is  meant  to  he  an  avowal  of  a 
high  minded  liberality }  Init  a  moment's  reflection  shows  that  it 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  utmost  inconsistency,  and  a  disre- 
gard of  solemn  obligations.  It  is  a  declaration  that  every  portion 
of  truth,  not  absolutely  essential  to  salvation,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  and  that  it  matters  not  whether  a  man  who  profeesea  to 
bea  Calvinist,  is  one  or  not,  While  we  readily  grant,  that  it  iia 
duty  and  privilege  to  love  and  cherish  all  who  hear  Uie  impress 
of  the  Saviour's  image,  and  that  we  should  reject  no  man  from 
our  fellowship  whom  Christ  would  receive  to  his,  it  is  equally 
plain  that  no  obligation  can.  he  more  obvious  than  that  which 
requires  men  who  make  a  profession  of  a  particular  form  of  doc- 
trine, to  be  sincere ;  and  those  who  promise  to  uphold  that  form, 
because  they  believe  it  tnie,,to  be  faithful  to  their  engagement 
It  is  professing,  therefore,  a  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  moral- 
ity, to  be  so  liberal  as  to  be  indifferent  to  truth,  which  we  ban 
professed  to  bold,  Knd  engaged  to  defend-    There  are,  evidently, 
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therefore,  two  rtilea  which  bind  every  roiDUter  and  member  of  a 
church ;  the  one  which  fixes  the  line  of  hia  duty  towards  Chris- 
tians,  as  auch,  the  other  towarda  those  who  are  membera  of  his 
own  Society.  A  man  may  be  a  very  good  Christian,  and  u  such 
entitled  to  Christian  fellowship,  and  yet,  hold  opinioDS  incouaiet- 
eot  with  hia  being  an  Elplscopalian,  a  Methodist,  or  a  PreabyteriaD. 
A  neglect  of  this  obvious  distinction  has  led,  we  doubt  not,  to 
much  crinuoal  renuMness,  with  regard  to  the  truth  aa  held  by  our 
Church. 

Another  and -more  serious  cause  of  this  indifference  to  truth, 
IB  a  want  of  experience  of  its  power  and  value.  No  man  can 
li^tly  esteem  that  which  he  knows  from  his  own  experience  to 
hare  a  powerful  influeoce  in  the  aanctification  or  cousoJation  of 
betieTers.  No  man  who  has  not  felt  the  truth  of  the  divine  de- 
clarations of  the  evil  of  sin,  nor  experienced  the  power  and  sove- 
reignty of  divine  grace,  nor  rejoiced  in  the  peace  which  follows 
the  acceptance  of  Christ,  as  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  can  be 
expected  to  feel  the  value  or  importance  of  these  doctrines.  He 
wilt  regard  those  who  make  them  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
men,  aa  narrow  minded,  and  will  roum  the  idea  of  censuring 
those  who  reject  them.  It  will  be  found,  the  world  over,  that 
truths  which  men  have  thus  deeply  felt,  they  will  cling  to  and 
defend,  and,  therefore,  the  more  thoroughly  men  are  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  word  of  God,  the  more  they  feel  the  vaJue  of 
its  various  doctrines,  the  more  consistent  and  firm  will  they  oe  In 
Maintaining  and  promoting  them. 

While  it  is  evidently  our  duty  to  guard  against  indifference  to 
the  truth,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  we  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  offend  on  the  opposite  extreme,  by  magnifying 
mole  hiUs  into  mountains;  with  undiscriminatiog  zeal,  contend- 
ing with  equal  warmth  for  the  most  trivial  techmcality,  and  the 
most  essential  doctrine.  It  is  plain,  that  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
minister,  in  reference  to  this  point,  is  exceedingly  difficult.  He 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  not  only  offend  God,  but  ruin  souls,  by 
his  anconcem  as  to  doctrinal  opinions,  or,  on  the  other,  disgrace 
and  retard  religion  by  unnecessary  alarms  and  clamours.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  every  such  man  carefully  and  thoroughly  to 
study  the  word  of  God,  that  he  may  learn  to  his  own  satisfaction 
what  God  has  taught  Let  him  form  hia  opinions  on  mature  de- 
liberation ;  and  let  him  fix  the  principles  which  should  ovem  him 
in  their  defence  and  propagation,  and  then  let  him  caunly,  hum- 
bly, and  firmly  purnie  lus  course,  through  evil  and  through  good 
report,  disregarding  the  accusation  of  bigotry  Qom  the  one  side, 
or  latitudinarianiam  on  the  other. 

If  a  man  properly  i^preciate  his  relation  to  God,  the  supro- 
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macy  n^ich  he  daims  over  oar  roiiids  and  cotucimipej!,  aa  welt 
as  our  lives,  the  infiute  distance  there  is  between  him  and  ub, 
he  will  feel  the  folly  and  gnilt  of  disregarding  nhat  be  has  re- 
▼ealed.  He  will  feel  that  he  is  not  to  postpone  the  Bible  to  his 
own  reasonings;  by  practically  forming  his  opinions  in  dootritud 
matters  in  a  great  measure  independently  of  the  word  of  God. 
Let  him  remember  that  truth  is  essential  to  holiness  and  salva- 
tion; that  it  ha5  always  been  repulsive  to  the  majority  of  men; 
and,  therefore,  difficult  to  maintain  and  uphold;  that  the  respooi- 
aibility  of  thns  maintaining  and  transmitting  it,  rests  mainly 
with  the  ministry;  and  that  the  fate  of  many  geDeradons  may 
depend  on  their  fidelity.  Look  at  the  melancholy  desolations  of 
the  ancient  world.  Think  you  that  piety  would  be  so  prortra- 
ted,had  the  priest's  lips  kept  knowledge?  Would  the  Protestant 
part  of  France  have  exhibited  so  &w  signs  of  liie  for  mcure  than  a 
centiny  ?  Would  her  clergy  have  been  ready  to  close  their  tern- 
pies,  and  join  in  the  worship  of  reason,  At  the  command  of  a 
mad  directory  ?  Would  Germany,  with  all  her  prtares  of  learning, 
and  depth  of  feeling,  be  now  le^ued  with  every  antichrist  in 
opposition  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer?  When  we  property 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  truth.to  piety,  the  dreadful  and  loog- 
oontinued  consequences  of  its  neglect,  we  ^all  feel  that  to  bs 
indifferent  to  its  interesta  is  one  ot  the  greatest  sins  of  wbieh  a 
min^^r  can  be  guilty;  give  heed,  therefore,  to  your  doctrints; 
hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words;  contend  earnestly  for  ths 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Bear  in  mind,  not  only  thtf 
precepts,  but  also  the  example  of  the  apostle  Paul.  His  life 
was  a  protracted  conflict  wiUi  &lse  teachers,  his  epistles  are,  al- 
most without  exception,  in  defence  of  truth,  and  opposition  to 
errors  of  doctrine  and  practice.  Follow  Ma  exampte,  faowever, 
not  only  as  to  zeal,  but,  like  him,  let  it  be  evident  to  your  own 
consciences,  and  to  all  men,  that  your  zeal  is  not  for  a  party,  but 
for  thetnith;  not  for  victory  over  men,  but  for  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel,  that  men  may  be  saved.  Like  him,  too,  do  not  contesid 
about  trifles;  become  all  things  to  all  men,  within  the  limits  of 
truth  and  honesty;  but  do  not  let  the  cry  of  bigotry,  or  fear  of 
reproach  drive  you  from  your  principlea.  Depend  upon  it,  you 
have  a  difficult  part  to  act  And  you  cannot  act  it  well  without 
much  knowledge,  much  prayer,  and  much  piety,  l^e  ^irit  of 
the  age,  however,  admonishes  every  man  who  notices  its  ten- 
dency, that  fideli^  to  the  truth  is  one  of  the  most  important  t&< 
quisites  for  the  ministry  of  the  present  generation. 

n.  A  second  requisite  of  no  Ins  importance  ia  a  aaered  »• 
gard/or  all  moral  obligations.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  tluMi^ 
one  BO  obvious  aa  to  be  freqoenUy  the  latiject  of  rsmark,  tluit 
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•prnm  men  are  oftea  leu  boJMM,  lew  awrtl,  than  many  wfaa  nuke 
no  prettiuiiuvi  to  rell^oa.  -  That  is,  they  hare  less  regard  to 
truth,  tn  lesi  paactual  in  their  Mgagsments,  and  less  faithful  in 
the  diacharae  of  their  relative  duties.  We  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  guilty  of  the  extravsganoe  of  saying  that  such  is  generally 
the  eue;  but  that  instsnces  often  occur  of  really  pious  men,  who 
are  obviously  inferior,  in  all  these  respects,  (o  many  men  of  the 
m>rld>  It  need  hardly  be  remariied,  mat  this  is  a  great  disgrace 
to  religion,  and  tim  greater  when  these  inatanoes  are'  to  be  fouod 
amoog  ministers  of  the  Go^iel.  The  caiues  of  this  lamentable 
defect  of  character  are  numerous.  It  has  its  origin  at  times  in 
the  Bfttura]  constitntion.  There  re^y  seeins  to  beas  greate  d^ 
fM-enoe  among  men  as  to  native  susceptibility  to  moral  truth,  as 
is  their  talents,  tastes,  dispositioos,  or  t^nperaments.  The  sen- 
timent which  men,  thus  oonsdtutioDally  defi«i«it  in  moral  fe^ 
ing,  «xctte,  is  not-thatof  pity,  but  of  disapprobation.  We  can- 
nat  help  regarding  them,  not  as  nnf<Mrtanate,  but  the  subject  of  a 
suwal  defect,  and  ther^re,  never  suffer  nor  sustain  the  plea  that 
they  are  naturally  dlshoiMet.  Such  p«w»ns,  even'  when  made 
lira  aubjects  of  divine  grace,  often  betray  this  want  of  moral  sm- 
■ibyily,  JHst  as  the  man,  who  is  not  usually  irascible,  or  improvi- 
ident,  or  frivolous,  is  apt  to  retain  trttces  of  his  original  t^npent- 
ment.  In  every  sooh  case,  there  is  need  of  double  wateh&ilness; 
and  the  necessity  for  eireum^eotioo  if  greater  in  i»«portion  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  besetting  infirmity  or  constitutional  defect 
Mwe  frequently,  however,  the  evil  of  which  we  speak  arises 
from  haU^  and  tiie  want  of  mor^  ditcijdine.  Early  in  life  the 
bahit  is  often  formed  of  departing  from  the  path  (^  rectitude  as  it 
regards  truth,  or  fidelity,  or  punctuality.  And  this  habit  long  cho- 
firiusd,  is  not  always  laid  aside  at  convuvion.  Of  course  the  de- 
partures, if  the  convet«ioo  be  genuine,  cannot  be  so  glaring  as 
before,  but  they  are  in  many  cases  both  sufficiently  frequent  and 
oerious  to  bring  great  discredit  on  religion.  Another  source  of 
the  same  evil  is  to  be  found  in  tiK  genond  want  of  self-command. 
When  a  present  gratification  can  be  attained  by  a  violation  of 
strict  iat^rity  not  sofficieatly  serious  to  shock  the  conscience, 
ftdauKr  uie  i" 


„  e  reputation,  the  temptation  is  yielded  to  without 
hesitation.  How  often  doee  a  man,  for  tJie  sake  of  giving  point 
to  an  anecdote,  or  pungency  to  a  remark,  or  to  ward  off  an  at- 
tack in  argument,  knowingly  exa^erats  or  prevaricate.  How 
often  too,  £om  indolence,  are  acknowledged  duties,  engagements, 
or  pnunises  neglected.  How  oftwi,  for  vanity's  sake,  or  self- 
0KUieation  ia  eome  oUier  form ,  are  debts  contracted  without  the 
roDjw^tie  iKTOtpeot  of  disc^tu^ing  them.  Every  man  is  liable, 
in  some  such  a  way,  to  be  led  into  a  violation  of  the  duties. 
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which  he  owes  his  fellow-men,  and  it  therefore  cannot  be  uo- 
seasonable  to  call  the  attention  of  those,  whose  conduct  is  so  nar- 
rowly watched,  and  whose  deportment  is  naturally  expected  to  be 
exemplary,  to  this  subject.'  Many  men  greatly  injure  their  m»- 
ral  feelings  by  the  nature  of  their  studies,  and  the  character  oS 
Bome  of  their  speculative  opinioDs.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  pushing  our  investigations  on  moral  and  religious  sub- 
jects beyond  the  proper  limits  of  human  research,  has  an  unhajh- 
py  influence  on  the  moral  susceptibilities  of  our  nature.  As  the 
exclusive  study  of  the  exact  sciences  is  found  to  incapacitate  th« 
mitid  to  appreciate  moral  evidence,  and  to  destroy  the  suscepti- 
bility for  the  pleasures  of  taste,  so,  too,  does  it  often  happen, 
that  metaphysical  analysis  and  refinement,  when  too  exclusively 
indulged,  or  too  far  extended,  destroy  the  nice. perception  of  right 
andwroug.  This  perception  or  judgment  is  guided  by  the  emo- 
tion which  instinctively  rises  on  the  view  of  the  proper  objects; 
but  they  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  attempt  at  analysis  d^ 
Btroya  their  power  over  the  feelings,  at  least  for  the  time.  Henee 
we  see  professional  metaphysiciana  often  maintaining  doctrines 
ID  murals,  which  every  unsophisticated  man  knows  to  be  false} 
and  hence,  too,  such  men  are  frequently  withered  and  dry  as  a 
body  which  has  lost  its  sensibility  and  vitality;  they  have  no 
moral  pleasures,  no  moral  emotions,  the  greatest  exhibition  of 
excellence  does  not  move  them,  and  the  greatest  depravity  hard- 
ly produces  disgust 

The  same  perverting  effect  is  often  produced  by  disputing  for 
disputing's  sake,  maintaining  error  for  the  sake  of  argument,  or 
starting  sentiments  which  are  not  really  entertained.  The  moral 
sense  is  too  delicate  to  be  thus  trifled  with.  The  man  who  often 
lies  in  jest,  will  soon  lie  in  earnest.  The  remark  that  specula- 
tive opinions  are  of  frequent  injurious  tendency  on  the  charac- 
ter of  thosp  who  adopt  them,  hardly  needs  illustration.  The 
effects  of  fatalism,  of  atheism,  of  materialism,  of  pantheism, 
are  so  evidently  destrucUve  to  moral  feeling,  that  none  but  their 
advocates  can  question  it.  The  same  is  true,  in  a  proportionate 
degree,  with  regard  to  opinions  less  extravagantly  wrong.  The 
Jesuits  furnish  a  standing  illustration  of  the  truth  in.  question. 
Their  very  name  is  now  the  expression,  not  only  for  adroit  du- 
plicity, but  for  perverted  moral  principle.  This  character  was 
notfeigned;  supposing  them  to  have  acted  as  though  they  had  no 
principle,  they  must  really  have  had  none.  Their  conduct  can- 
not be  explained  on  the  principle  of  passive  obedience  merely. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  take  a  man  of  healthful  moral  feelings, 
and  get  him'to  act  the  pul  of  a  Jesuit,  at  once,  even  though  he 
thought  his  salvation  at  stake.     A  long  course  of  demoraliz»ti<Bi 
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wu  necesnry  to  fit  men  ibr  the  woric,  and  this  prepanttory  dis- 
eipline,  connsted  mainly  in  the  inculcatioD  of  false  dactnnefc 
It  was  through  their  influence  the  moral  sense  was  mtbered  np. 
It  should,  therefore,  never  be  forgotten,  that  as  all  tnith  is  in  or- 
d«-  to  holiness,  and  tends  to  pfoduce  it,  so,  all  error  is  banefiil 
in  its  influence  on  those  who  espouse  it  It  is  only  the  Erosser 
forms  of  error,  which  are  sufficiently  striking  in  their  eflects  to 
be  perceptible  to  our  dull  vision;  but  to  the  eye  of  God,  the 
hurtful  influence  of  all  false  principles  and  doctrines  is  apparent 
And  hence  he  warns  men  from  error,  as  he  warns  them  from 
sin.  ■    ' 

The  only  other  source  of  a  perverted  moral  sense,  and  want 
of  moral  rectitude  among  pious  men,  which  need  be  mentioned, 
is  a  spirit  of  party.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  mere  congregating 
of  men  in  large  numbers  should  have  the  effect  which  we  oAen 
observe.  A  man,  thou^  peaceable  and  harmless  when  by  him- 
self^ if  introduced  into  an  excited  crowd,  is  no  longer  the  same 
person.  He  seems  to  lose  his  individuality,  and  to  become  bat 
a  constituent  member  of  a  great  monster.  He  is  no  longer  gov- 
erned by  his  own  individual  principles,  or  feelings,  but  catching 
the  i^irit  of  the  throng,  he  acts  under  its  guidance,  without  r^ec- 
tion  or  remorse.  There  is  more  or  less  of  this  observable,  when- 
erer  men  are  brought  to  act  in  large  numbers,  even  in  delibe- 
rative bodies.  The  individual  is  more  or  less  lost,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  whole,  or  of  the  party,  becomes  the  spirit  of  eadi  mem- 
ber. Hence  men  are  frequently  guil^  of  acts  of  moral  turpi- 
tude, as  members  of  such  bodies,  from  which,  as  individutds,  they 
would  have  revolted.  It  is,  indeed,  a  common  saying,  "  that 
corporations  have  no  consciences."  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
to  tw  sou^t  in  divided  responsibHiW  merely;  for  in  fact,  the 
moral  responsibility  is  not  divided.  He  that  votes  that  injustice 
siiould  be  done,  is  not  the  less  guilty,  becaase  ten  or  a  hundred 
others  do  the  same.  The  cause  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
deadening  influence  on  the  moral  sense  of  the  spirit  by  which  such 
bodies  are  often  pervaded.  The  spirit  of  party,  when  it  once  has 
gained  possession  of  a  man,  is  not  confined  in  its  influence  to 
these  casual  exaeerbatioDs ;  it  governs,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
whole  course  of  the  individual  in  reference  to  all  subjects  which 
his  party  have  in  view.  He  becomes  habituated  to  view  things, 
Bot  M  ri^t  or  wrong, 'but  in  their  party  bearings.  He  often  feels 
that  he  must  either  do  wrong,  and  sin  against  his  private  judg- 
ment, or  abandon  the  cause.  As  he  is  but  one  of^  a'  multitude, 
and  if  they  will  go  wrong,  he  cannot  binder  them;  he  common- 
ly, therefore,  unscrupulously  advances,  gathering  strength  as  he 
goes,  until  he  arrives  at  a  state  of  complete  demoniiUsation,  acting, 
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■11  but  aTOwediy,  on  die  piinciple  Hut  the  eod  naetiais  the 
means..  Respectable  and  honoumble  men,  who  hare  nm  the 
course  of  politics,  hare  often  been  heard  to  hoot  at  tlie  idsa  of 
there  being  any^  morality  or  conscience  in  politicians  as  aoch ; 
and  instances  are  not  unireque^t  where  editors  of  newspapers, 
professedly  pious  men,  and  sufficiently  exemplary  in  ovivr  re- 
spects to  avoid  reproach,  knowingly  publish  the  most  malieiou* 
&lsehoods  to  injure  a  political  opponent  Now,  brethren,  is  this 
fell  spirit  confined  to  the  world?  does  it  fear  to  mingle  with  the 
aoos  of  God,  in  their  holy  oooTocations?  does  it  dread  to  pass 
the  threshold  of  the  Church?  Would  that  this  were  tiie  caae; 
but  it  is  not  It  has  evcir  existed  in  every  lai^  eommunity, 
where  there  was  diversity  of  views  and  iDteresta,  and  its  baneful 
influence  has  not  been  less  apparent  in  the  Church  than  else- 
where.  Here,  alas,  we  see  men,  and  even  good  men,  carried  along 
by  its  power;  asking,  with  regard  to  every  measure,  not  whether 
it  is  right,  but  how  it  will  operate,  for  or  against  their  own  party. 
We  see  them  too,  resOTtiag  to  all  the  expedients  of  political  mva 
ibr  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects;  platting,manGeuvring,pei^ 
verting  truth  and  focts;  and  doing  all  this  as  tfaou^  tbey  were 
doing  Ood  service.  Such  is  the  perverting  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  party ;  blinding  the  moral  perceptions,  and  deadening  the  moral 
sensibilities  of  tlw  heart  A-gainst  this  spirit  you  should  be  ever 
on  your  guard.  It  is  infections  and  insidious  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  enters  at  ev&j  pore  by  some  mysterious  sympathy; 
and  when  the  dem«n  is  in,  we  are  as  men  possessed.  There  is 
but  one  w^  of  preventing  this,  let  the  soul  always  be  so  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  shall  always  be  pre-occupied;  and  let 
the  determination  be  graven  on  bo^  tablets  of  the  heart,  always 
to  do  what  is  ri^t  in  the  sight  of  God,  not  irtiat  is  politic,  nor 
what  a  party  wishes. 

it  is  enough  to  make  one  weep  to  think  that  from  one  or  the 
other  of  the  causes  mentioned,  or  from  others  of  similar  ten- 
dency, there  is  so  general  a  perversion  of  moral  feeling,  such  a 
weakening  of  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude,  that  it  is  now 
hi^h,  if  not  the  highest  praise,  to  say  that  a  Christian  man'  or 
minister  is  honut;  that  is,  thitt  he  acts  from  mond  prinoijde,  not 
fivm  policy  and  party  feeling;  that  he  always  raesms  what  be 
•ays;  that  there  is  no  prevarication,  double  dealing,  or  chieaoery 
■bout  him;  that,  in  debate  or  oontroveray,  he  never  miawtatoa 
iaetB,  or  misrepresents  arguments,  but  UQifbrmly  in  spee^  and 
conduot  is  frank,  ingenuous,  above-board,  and  sincere. 

Then  ire  obviously  few  tabjects  in  the  present  stats  of  th« 
Chan^  and  the  world,  of  greater  pTBCtical  importance  dan  that 
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to  wfaieb  m  htve  ventmei]  in  tbete  remtrlu  to  eall  your  stten- 
tioD.  Do  endeavour  to  be  honest  men,  men  of  unquestionable 
integrity,  oa  whose  word  erery  one  can  implicitly  rely,  of  whose 
panty  of  motive  and  purpoae  no  one  can  doubt  ImpreM 
deeply  npao  your  mind  that  monlity  is  a  cr«at  part  of  reliuon, 
a  great  and  easeotial  part  of  the  service  which  we  owe  to  God. 
Habituate  yourselves  always  to  look  at  the  moral  character  of 
evtry  thing  yml  are  called  upon  to  da  Determine  always  to  do 
what  isrizht,  resardless  of  oonsequuicea.  Never  trifle  with  your 
moral  feenngs ;  it  is  trifling  with  Ood.  Kever  suffer  yoorsalvea 
to  do  wrong  in  litde  matters ;  to  Defect  little  duties ;  but  be  puno- 
tnal  and  fhithful  in  aU  engagements,  and  obligations.  Tou  an 
■ow  forming  your  eharseters  and  fixing  yoor  priaoiples,  and  if 
you  aoctnloin  yoursclvee  now  to  the  disregard  of  duties,  and  vio- 
lation of  eDgagementii  in  matters  whicb  may  appear  of  little  im- 
portance, yon  are  educating  yourtdves  for  more  serious  depar' 
tores  from  reotitudb  in  ftiture  life.  Such  matlers  cannot  be  con- 
sidered little,  for,  if  not  in  HiemBelves,  yet  in  their  influence  on 
character,  they  are  greatly  and  pemuuiMiUy  important 

The  influence  of  Chatham,  in  the  BritiA  senate,  is  said  to  have 
resulted  not  more  from  hia  cominaDdiDg  intellect  and  doquenee, 
than  from  his  honeaty.  His  andionae  oouM  not  resist  the  im- 
preaaion  that  he  was  nnoere  and  pure  in  bis  principles  and  aisu; 
and  there  is  enou^  of  power  yet  in  stera  integri^,  and  enou^ 
ni  moral  feeling  in  every  human  heart,  to  give  the  honest  man  a 
raal,  though  a  relaetantly  yielded  aaoendeocy,  over  the  hearts  of 
tiK»e  around  him.  Id  nottung  >re  tbe  faonour  of  religiov,  and  the 
uaefUlnesa  of  mioistara  more  involved. 

IIL  Asother  characteristic  which  should  distinguish  ainistera 
of  the  present  age,  is  oe'JfiVy  indoinggeod.  This  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  praduce,and,  therefore,  though 
fseling  and  acknowledging  its  importance,  we  shall  not  dwell  on 
the  subject,  having  considered  it  more  mefiil  to  call  the  attsQtiea 
of  our  younger  brdhren  to  suh^scbto  iriuoh  the  qiiritofthe  age 
ia  father  hostile  than  friendly. 

The  demand  iat  activity  is  now  such,  tbd;  a  minister  cannot 

St  along  without  it ;  and  tikis,  ao  far,  is  a  great  hle«dng.  The 
Ue  speeka  of  nothing-  with  greater  disapprobation  than  dothy 
eten  where  the  things  of  thit'  world  are  in  view,  and  for  a  man 
who  pn^eases  to  hAve  it  as  his  ol^eet  to  wis  aonU,  to  be  a  alu^ 
gaid,  most  bs  pecnliarly  ofienaive  in  the  aight  of  God.  Oaly  be 
careful  that  your  activity  does  not  arise  fironi  tho  mere  desire  of 
being  busr,  or  of  avoidmg  the  irkaomeneas  of  retired  study,  or 
from  the  Krre  of  excitement,  or  for  the  rqwt^ioa  whi^  attends 
U>  bst  inm  deep  impreiRDBS  of  the  guilt  and  mlaery  of  unoao- 
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verted  men,  and  a  proper  sense  of  your  obligations  to  Itma 
Christ 

IV.  The  age  in  which  we  live  calls  for  unuatiai  mental  di»~ 
dpline  andfamitttre.  The  necessi^  of  an  enlightened  and  well 
educated  ministry  arises,  indeed,  from  the  essential  nature  of  the 
work  which  miniaters  have  to  perfonn,  andy  therefore,  always 
exists.  But  at  .the  present  time  it  is  peculiarly  important,  be- 
cause the  tendency  of  circumstances  is  to  break  down  this  hedge 
around  the  sacred  office,  and  to  let  in  a  flood  of  uneducated,  undu- 
ciplined  men.  The  demand  is  so  much  greater  than  the  supply, 
that  the  temptation  is  strong  to  hasten  the  entrance  on  active 
duty,  of  all  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  work,  and  this  temp- 
tation, addressing  itself  to  excited  feelings,  has  more  than  Wonted 
force.  It  is  precisely,  however,  in  such  a  state  of  things  thtt  an 
ignorant  ministry  is  to  be  most  dreaded.  There  are  men  who 
will  be  prepared  to  substitute  fanaticism  for  spiritual  piety ;  to 
overturn  all  the  landmarks  of  truth  and  ord€r,  and  to  turn  the 
Church  over  with  a  fierce  fanatical  spirit,  and  thus  reduce  it  to 
lasting  barrenness.  When  the  religious  opinions  and  character 
of  large  and  growing  communities  are  to  be  formed ;  when  new 
forms  of  doctrine  are  broached  on  «very  hand,  and  when  &  spirit 
of  excitement  and  action  is  abroad  in  the  land,  then,  if  ever, 
shonld  ministers  be  thoroughly  instructed,  wise,  well  disci* 
plined,  and  faithful.  Let  it  then  be  impressed  on  your  minds, 
brethren,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  and  country,  ren- 
der it  peculiarly  important  for  you  to  be  thoroughly  furnished 
for  your  work ;  that  you  can  hardly  do  a  greater  injury  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  than  by  plunging  into  the  agitated  and  conflict- 
ing elements  around  you,  unprepared  by  well  digested  know- 
ledge, and  well  considered  principles.  This  state  of  things,  while 
it  renders  ignorance  dangerous,  furnishes  to  the  properly  qualified 
minister,  the  prospect  of  doing  good  for  ages  to  come,  of  laying 
the  foundations  for  many  generations. 

y.  Our  limits  will  hardly  permit  us  to  mention  what  ou^t  to 
have  been  the  chieftopicof  discourse,  were  it  not  the  one  which  is 
most  frequently  inculcated,  and  ihatia,  a  spirit  of  elevated  piety, 
as  a  requisite  for  the  ministry,  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  render  peculiarly  important  When  things  are  all  in  regu- 
lar training,  when  the  battle  in  a  countiy  is  well  nigh  fought, 
and  the  land  posseseed  and  secured,  we  may  feel  less  sensibly  the 
value  of  eminent  spirituality  in  the  preach^^  of  the  GospeL  But, 
when  almost  every  thing  is  to  be  done ;  when  those  who  enter  in 
the  ministry,  if  not  animated  by  a  ri^t  spirit,  are  sure  to  be  filled 
and  excited  by  an  evil  one ;  when  temptations,  dangers,  and  dif- 
fiotHies  are  multipled  on  every  hand ;  whm  men  need  oo  much 
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teaching  and  so  much  guidaDce,  whidi  can  only  come  from  the 
indwellmg  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  it  is  we  look  around  for  those 
who  are  deeply  and  sincerely  pious;  who  live  near  to  God  and 
the  cKW,as  the  hope  and  stay,  under  JesiuChristjOf  the  Church. 


Abt.  VIII. — GaiPa  Lesson  &f»tem  of  Education. 

Tkxse  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of 
Sabbath  Schools^by  a  formal  array  of  arguments.  No  enlightened 
Christian  can  be  supposed  to  be  unfriendly  or  indifferent  to  their 
prosperity.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  the  institution  is 
loundejl  on  a  spirit  of  benevolence  as  pure  as  the  philanthropy 
of  the  Gospel,  and  as  expansive  as  the  whole  human  family,  we 
cease  to  wonder  that  the  only  obstacles  to  the  universal  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  claims,  are  found  in  deplorable  ignorance,  invete- 
rate prejudice,  or  inexorable  bigotry.  Nor  are  we  surprised  to 
learn,  that  even  amid  the  twilight  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bor- 
rojneo,  the  gOod  Archbishop  of  Milan,  to  whom  belongs  the  ho- 
noured title  of  "founder  of  Sabbath  schools,"  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing them  in  every  part  of  an  immense  diOcese;  and  that  within 
four  years  from  the  introduction  of  the  system  into  England, 
by  Robert  Raikes,  (who  seems,  however,  to  have  devised  the 
plan  without  any  information  as  to  its  previous  existence  in  Italy,} 
850,000  children  were  participating  in  its  inestimable  privileges. 
Whenever  the  subject  has  been  clearly  presented,  it  has  earned 
along  with  it  the  conviction  of  its  incalculable  importance,  to  the 
prosperity  and  enlargement  of  the  Church.  And  the  time  has 
now  arrived,  when  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  system  is  not  to  be 
estimated  solely  nor  chiefly  by  its  apparent  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  socie^:  its  claims  to  patronage  rest  not  on  ^e  preca- 
rious ground  of  prospective  good,  but  on  Uie  firm  basis  of  past 
success ;  on  the  rich  harvest  of  blessings  which  it  has  already 
gathered  into  the  "gamer  of  the  Lord.''  The  institution  is  justly 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  that  grand  moral  machinery, 
which  has  been  set  in  operation  for  the  conversion  of  the  world; 
and  we  need  no  voice, from  heaven  to  assure  us,  that  it  will  be 
found  a  most  efficient  auxiliary  in  hastening  on  this  glorious  re- 
sult. The  spirit  which  itbreathes  isaspiritof  "peace,  andgood 
will  to  men."  Witii  a  disinterested  beneficence  which  asks  no 
return,  it  blesses  both  the  dispenser  and  the  recipient  of  its  fa- 
vours: its  charities  are  univerKil,  for  it  aims  to  enrich  the  whole 
race  of  nun ;  and  its  fruits  are  eternal,  for  it  seeks  only  to  implant 
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the  seed,  ud  nurture  the  tender  sewo  on  earth,  wbiefa  is  to  fl«a* 
rirt)  and  bloom  for  ever  in  the  paradi^  above. 

But  while  we  dwdl  with  peculiar  pteasore  on  the  inestimable 
gpod  nliich  this  ioatitution  has  accomplished,  and  rejoice  in  tha 
belief  that  it  has  rescued  thousands  of  children  from  ruin,  and 
diffused  a  hallowed  influence  oyer  societ)r,  and  trained  up  many 
immortal  souls  for  heaven,  we  are  constrained  to  think  that  it  is 
still  in  the  infancy  of  its  strength,  and  that  its  powers  have  beeo 
very  imperfectly  developed.  We  would  not  he  ungrateful  for 
what  it  has  done,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  it  might  have  done 
much  more.  We  see  that  all  those  influences  which  are  rdied 
npon  for  rectifyiox  the  disorders  of  hunna  nature,  for  enli^ten- 
ingthe  ignorant,  darming  the  eardesB,  reproving  the  vicious,  and 
Iffin^ng  lest  sinners  back  to  Christ,  are  concentrated  in  a  Sab- 
bath school,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  seourin^ 
their  end,  and  yet,  diat  the  actual  results,  however  ^vatio  tbem- 
•elves,  fell  ftr  short  of  what  appear  to  be  just  ejpeetations  in  re- 
0rd  to  them.  The  conviction,  therefore,  is  forced  upon  no,  that 
Hiere  ia  some  serious  defect,  either  in  the  syatetn  of  inatructiaaf 
(MT  in  the  mode  of  its  administration.  We  are  dl^wsed  to  think 
that  the  system  itself  is  defective,  and  vary  mater islly  so.  W« 
may,  perhaps,  have  the  misfortune  to  diff^  on  this  point  bom 
Biaoy  whose  reverence  for  the  existing  node  of  insbiictioa  is  m. 
natural  oonsequenoe  of  the  ezdusiTcness  with  which  they  have 
eontemplated  it,  and,  for  their  satia&ctioii,  we  will  briefly  state 
some  of  the  grounds  oa  which  our  opinion  rests. 

It  will  be  conceded,  that  the  great  end  <£  edueatiMi,  certainly 
of  Sabbfth  school  instruction,  is  the  conversioii  and  aanetifieatioB 
of  the  heart  This  end  can  only  be  efieoted  diiwugb  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  truth  implied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  too  ob- 
vious to  require  repetitioD,  that  the  truth  can  only  a&et  tke 
eoDscienceby  b^gundcrBtood,aBd  that&e  more  dl^netly  iti* 
perceived  by  the  iotdlect,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  its  ia^ 
pressing  the  heart  We  inquire,  then,  whether  tiie  preseot  sys- 
tem inculcates  the  truth  in  the  way  here  pointed  out?  Does  it 
cause  the  truth  to  be  understood?  These  are  general  questions; 
and  if  a^^ed  as  th^  are  intended  to  be,  to  the  greet  hody  of 
children  in  our  Sab^th  sehoaU,  we  fear  that  an  ^^fvaa^vt  mm- 
tmtsr  cannot  be  returned  to  thenL     The  scholars  are  usually  re- 

?uired  to  commit  to  memory  a  certain  numbea-  of  Teracs  in  the 
rible,  or  of  answers  in  the  Catecbino,  and  they  Ao  it ;  that  ia,  -ts 
make  the  case  as  favourable  as  possiUe,  we  will  suppose  tfasltlMy 
d«  it  But  the  infereone  by  bo  Bteana  follows,  that  because  tb^ 
«an  utter  with  even  a  parrot^kfl  Ti^Ulity  e  £im  of  words,  they 
nftflesurity  eonprdaod  their  iaiqxal    So  &r  Stma  tUs^  eveiy 
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teacher  knaws  that  children  »cite  flnently  many  leuons  (^  which 
they  are  utterly  unaUe  to  give  any  account  in  their  own  phrMO- 
elo|y.  Their  task  is,  in  nany  cases,  a  mere  exercise  for  the  me- 
mory; and  they  are  tntned  to  cultivate  thisiaeulfy  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  others.  We  are  probably  within  the  limits  of  the  truth 
whea  we  iffirm,  that  of  twenty  thousand  children  that  might  be 
found,  who  oould  repeat  with  ease  the  answers  in  the  Snorter 
Catechism,  not  three  thousand  could  give  any  intelligent  account 
of  the  doctrines  of  that  invaluable  compend.  Parents  and  teachers 
admit  aod  depl(H«  the  existence  of  the  eril  in  question.  They 
fed  the  obligation  of  instructing  the  young  in  the  doctrines  and 
daties  of  rdioon,  while  they  are  induced,  by  considering  the 
difficulties  in  uie  way,  to  view  the  undertaking  as  nearly  or  quite 
impracticable.  From  this  painful  dilemma,  the  mind  usually 
finds  relief  in  the  opinion,  that  if  the  mere  "  form  of  sound 
words"  be  securely  lodgsd  in  the  child's  memory,  he  will,  in 
process  of  time,  as  his  faculties  are  developed,  learn  to  attach 
to  this  form  its  appropriate  ideas.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that 
there  is,  both  in  philooopl^  and  experience,  to-  a  certain  extent, 
Kood  ground  for  this  opinioB.  Birt,  sorely,  it  would  be  better 
tiiat  this  "  fonn  of  sound  words",  should  be  so  taught  as  to  be  un- 
derstood, if  posnble,  when  it  is  learn^  instead  of  waiting  for  fu- 
ture years  sad  aftei'  eftarts  to  render  it  intelligible.  Moiy  people 
aet  uader  (he  impression  that  mere  Scripture  phrases,  or  v^oal 
brmulariesT  conveying  some  moral  lesson,  have  a  magical  effi- 
cieney  which  renders  tt  hi^y  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain, 
that  all  the  salutary  tendencies  of  their  hidden  truths  will  be  put 
forth  whenever  an  ocoaaion  shall  be  offered  in  after  life. 

We  speak  feelingly  when  we  assert,  that  the  exercise  in  ques- 
tion, at  ordinarify  conducted,  is  the  most  irksome  and  heartleM 
drudgery  in  the  whole  routine  of  a  child's  religions  edueatioa. 
And  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  how  &r  this  authenticated  feet  bat 
aided,  in  banidung  from  so  many  of  our  Sabbath  schools  a  book, 
which,  when  reganled  as  an  epitome  of  sound  doctrine,and  a  key 
to  the  intetpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  more  vitally  essential  to 
>f  inst       ■    -    ■         -  .  „ 


f  instruetiod  than  almost  any  other,  ^ut  we  surely 
need  not  labour  to  eetaUish  a  point  which  is  intuitively  certain. 
All  men  agree,  whatever  the  practice  of  some  may  be,  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  tnith  to  opers4e  any  further  than  it  is  under- 
Mood,  The  opposite  t^inbn,  that  a  simple  form  of  words  is  like 
some  chemical  agent^  invested  with  a  mysterious  efficacy,  by 
meaos  of  which  it  is  to  exert  a  oontroUing  influence  in  shaping 
the  eaiase  and  moulding  the  'character  of  the  man,  invoivea  a 
bundle  of  absurdities  too  gross  to  be  endored.  We  oonclnde, 
then,  that  the  present  system  fails  of  imparting  to  children  alear 
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and  precise  ideas  of  the  truths  of  religion,  and  is  therun  mate- 
rially defective.  We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  discoura^oe 
the  use  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  in  the  religious  education  of 
children.  We  beliere  it  is  already  very  criminally  newlected. 
Nor  do  we  wish  to  make  the  impression  that  it  is  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult Our  whole  object  is  to  show  that  its  excellence  and  ^cacy 
do  not  lie  in  the  words,  but  in  the  truths  which  those  words  so 
appropriately  express ;  and  consequently,  that  our  task  is  not  ac- 
co^ipliAhed  when  the  words  are  taught,  unless  the  truths  are  com- 
prehended. It  is  not  against  teachmg  the  Catechism,  therefore, 
that  our  remarks  are  directed,  but  against  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  commonly  done.  We  believe  that  children  of  ei^t  or 
nine  years  of  age  are  competent,  under  proper  initniction,  ade- 

3uately  to  comprehend  this  most  excellent  summary  of  Christian 
octrine.  And  it  is  the  more  important  that  this  instruction  be 
^ven  earty,  aa  it  is  only  in  early  youth  that  the  great  majority 
of  persons  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving  it. 

We  have  already  intimated  an  opinion  that  by  the  existing 
mode  of  instruction,  undue  attention  is  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  memory,  while  the  higher  facultiei!  of  the  mind  are  ne- 
clected;  and  we  repeat  the  observation  here,  in  the  immediate 
ught  of  the  views  just  expressed  on  another  branch  of  the  sub- 
jecL  If  the  discipline  of  the  mind  be  an  object  equally  desir- 
able with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that  plan  of  instruc- 
tion must  certainly  be  injudicious,  which  sets  out  with  diBturi)ing 
the  natural  balance  of  the  faculties,  and  then  perseveringly  culti- 
vates one  to  the  serious  neglect  of  the  others.  That  reciprocal 
adaptation  of  the  several  powers  to  each  other,  in  other  wordSr 
that  intellectual  symmetry  in  which  mental  vigour  so  remarkably 
consists,  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  system  which  aims  to  en- 
lighten the  understandmg  and  con-ect  the  judgment,  while  it  exer- 
\  eisea  the  memory.  Butiftheremarkswe  have  made  above  be  cor- 
rect, the  existing  system  is  seriously  defective  in  this  respect  also. 
Any  person  may  readily  convince  himself  of  the  justice  of  this 
remark,  by  passing  through  one  of  our  Sabbath  schools,  and  list- 
ening to  the  various  recitations  of  the.  pupils.  In  many  cases 
they  are  not  expected  to  understand  when  they  rapeat,  and  in 
very  many  more  the  teachers  become  so  wearied  by  frequent 
endeavours  to  teach  them  ideas  instead  of  words,  that,  at  length, 
they  give  up  in  despair,  and  required  bare  rehearsal  of  the  ap- 
pointed lesson.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  plan  encourages  the  chil- 
dren not  onlyto  neglect  the  sense  of  the  passages  which  are  given 
them  as  their  weuly  tasks,  but  to  hurry  in  the  same  super- 
ficial manner  over  every  thing  which  they  undertake  to  read. 
And  the  oflener  a  sentence,  especially  an  involved  sentence  like 
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many  in  the  Catechism,  is  repeated  in  the  way  here  pointed  out, 
the  more  is  its  meaning  obscured,  and  less  likely  is  the  learner 
to  discover  its  import  It  appears  then,  that  althou^  so  muelt 
partiality  is  manifested  towards  the  memory,  and  so  prominent 
a  place  ajuigned  to  it  by  this  plan  of  instruction,  yet,  it  ungene- 
rousiy  makes  no  valuable  return.  It  brings  back  little  brides 
words;  like  the  vineyard,  which,  ailet  all  die  care  with  which  It 
was  pruned,  and  watered,  and  dressed,  yielded  only  wild  grapes 
at  last  Nor  is  the  system  adapted  even  to  a  proper  cultivation 
ei  this  faculty.  A  memory  which  may  have  been  trained  to 
great  skill  in  retainine  a  continuous  series  of  words,  or  of  sounds, 
nay  be,  and  commonly  will  be,  very  defective  in  recalling  ideas; 
and  it  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that  this  faculty  should  be 
conversant  as  early  as  possible  with  Ideas,  and  never  with  words, 
except  as  the  signs  of  ideas.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfavour- 
able to  the  object  here  contemplated,  than  the  prevaUing  practice 
of  requiring  children  to  recite  in  the  manner  above  described, 
lessons  of  mordinate  length.  The  number  of  verses  which  a 
ehild  commits  from  one  ^ibbath  to  another,  Is  too  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  fair  criterion  of  his  intellectual  strength.  A  alight 
examination  would  evince  the  impropriety  of  measuring  a  pu- 
pil's knowledge  by  the  amount  of  his  reading,  and  show  that  in 
maoy  instances,  the  number  of  distinct  ideas  acquired  is  inversely 
as  the  extent  of  ground  which  has  been  gone  over  in  quest  of 
them.  The  reason  is,  that  children,  encouraged  by  the  method 
in  which  tiieir  recitations  are  conducted,  take  no  further  notice 
of  the  idea*  than  is  necessary  to  aid  them  in  remembering  the 
language  in  which  they  are  clothed;  and,  of  course,  their  per- 
ceptions of  each' truth  are  confused,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
amount  of  words  with  which  the  memory  has  burthened  itself 
in  accomplishing  a  single  task.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  follows 
that  the  mind  can  be  properly  disciplined  and  furnished  with 
well-digested  knowledge,  only  by  confining  the  attention  at 
every  step  of  the  education  to  particular  ideas  until  these  have 
been  as  fully  mastered  as  possible ;  so  that  the  scholar,  like  a  skil- 
ful general  at  the  head  of  an  invading  army,  will  leave,  as  b& 
passes  along,  no  obstacle  unsubdued  which  might  afterwards  oc- 
casion him  doubt  or  perplexity.  If  it  be  thought  that  such  a 
plan  would  very  much  retard  a  child's  education,  we  reply,  thai 
DO  one  who  traces  the  plan  to  its  consequences,  can  doubt  tiiat  it 
would  accelerate  his  progrefts  in  a  very  marked  degree ;  and  even 
if  it  were  not  so,  we  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  apostle,  that  «it  is  better  to  speak  five  words  with  the 
anderstanding  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 
The  only  remaining  objection  to  the  present  system  which 
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we  shall  mention,  is  a  very  serious  one;  but  we  can  bareljt  ad- 
vert to  it  for  a  single  moment  Our  readers  may  anticipate  us  in 
the  observation,  that  the  system  makes  no  adequate  provision  for 
enabling  children  to  put  in  practice  the  lessons  which  they  learn 
on  the  Sabbath.  Knowledge  which  cannot  be  used  is  no  better 
than  a  light  under  a  busheL  If  "all  Scripture  is  profitable,"  it 
is  a  matter  of  solemn  obligation  to  teach  those  whom  we  are  in- 
structing, in  what  way  each  separate  truth  which  they  acquire 
may  be  made  "profitable"  to  them.  Were  this  practice  gene- 
ral, the  truths  of  revelation  would  be  invested  in  the  estimatim 
of  every  child  with  a  peculiar  interest  He  would  learn  to  19- 
gard  them  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  his  own  daily  conduct, 
to  search  for  the  concealed  moral  as  lor  hid  treasure,  and  to  link, 
by  a  golden  chain  of  associations,  all  the  leading  incidents  of  his 
own  fife,  with  kindred  facta  recorded  in  the  inspired  volume.  Wa 
would  by  no  means  insinuate  that  this  grand  result  has  not  been 
aimed  at  in  the  existing  system.  We  perceive  at  once,  on  open^ 
ing  a  volume  of  the  "  Union  Questions,"  (which  are  used  in  most 
of  our  Sabhath  Schools, }  that  one  prominent  design  of  the  writer,, 
was  to  secure  the  very  end  of  which  we  are  speaking;  and  that 
he  has  not  succeeded  more  effectually  in  this  purpose,  is  to  ha 
attributed,  perhaps,  less  to  himself  than  to  the  plan  on  which  the 
work  is  drawn  up.  We  take  the  aincerest  pleasure  in  recording 
our  belief  that  those  little  volumes  have  accomplished  an  incalr 
culable  amount  of  good,  while  we  insist  that  they  would  bavs 
accomplished  much  more,  had  they  been  differently  constructed. 
As  to  the  Shorter  Catechism,  it  has  been  somewhat  improved, 
but  we  believe  that  it  still  retains  nuich  of  the  repulsiveness  to 
children  which  it  indubitably  had,  when  we  used  to  submit,  with 
constrained  resignation,  to  tii&  martyrdom  of  going  every  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  with  a  score  of  little  catechumens,  to  repeat  the 
mysterious  answers  to  ourvenerable  pastor.  Heexplained  it,  in- 
deed, (or  tried  to  do  so}  with  all  the  affability  and  tendernos  of  a 
man  ripened  for  heaven;  and  we  have  heard  other  ministers  explain 
it  since;  but  we  have  scarcely  known  one  to  succeed  in  nudung 
its  doctrines  intelligible  to  his  youthful  auditors.  If  this  be  a 
necessary  evil,  all  who  are  attached  to  the  standards  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  will  deeply  regret  it;  and  that  it  is  so,  under  tb«^ 
present  system  of  education,  we  have  almost  ceased  to  doubt 

We  are  unable  to  say  whether  our  readers  have  gone  along 
with  us  In  the  strictures  which  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to 
make  on  the  existing  mode  of  Sabbath  School  instructioo.  Sodm 
of  tbem,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  view  the  subject  in  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  will,  of  course,  hesitate  before  subscribing  to  our 
remarks;  while  others,  we  presume,  will  acquiesce  ia  all  that 
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has  been  said.  But,  nfiBtever  diTenity  of  opiniim  may  exist 
amongst  them,  in  reference  to  that  matter,  we  are  persuaded  that 
all  will  be  disposed  to  examine  with  candour,  any  euggestiona 
which  may  be  oflered  with  a  riew  to  introduciag  a  more  enlight- 
ened  ayatem.  We  are  aware,  that,  in  the  business  of  education, 
material  chnses  riionld  be  adopted  with  much  caution;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  sure;,  that  do  bEtdge  of  antiquity,  nor 
preseriptiTC  authority,  nor  popular  sanction,  should  be  allowed 
to  perpetHate  plans  of  inetruction,  which  are  plainly  inadequate, 
and  whose  teodeaciea  are,  in  many  respects,  pernicious.  Im- 
nvased  with  these  sentiments,  we  propose  now  to  delineate  the 
leading  featuret  of  what  has  been  nmdeslly  styled,  "?%«  Letton 
Syttem  of  Education;"  a  system,  which,  we  confidently  pr^ 
diet,  will  aoon  supersede  every  other  in  the  Sabbath  SohooU  of 
our  couDli-y,  and  of  the  worid. 

This  system  originated  a  few  yean  ago  in  Scotland,  where  it 
has  already  acquired  much  popularity.  We  have  no  detailed 
history  of  its  riie  and  progress,  but  a  slight  examination  of  it  has 
eonvinoed  us,  that  its  author,  Mr.  Jam £■  Gall,  has  applied  to 
tftis  suMect  the  eaergies  o(  a  powerfiii  and  discriminating  mind, 
riehly  iumi^ed  with  biblical  knowledge,  and  with  the  ripened 
fruits  «f  Chrutiaa  experieoce.  We  are  not  pr^)ared  to  say  that  he 
bas  aooooqiliriiedali  tlut  can  be  dooe  in  amending  our  schemes  of 
religioas  <sdu«aitk>H,  but,  while  anticipating  the  same  progressive 
improTettent  in  this  scieoce,  which  attends  every  other  d^iart- 
ment  sf  human  edbit,  we  hail,  with  eordial  pleasure,  (his  suc- 
cessftd  attempt  to  nmplify,  by  neana  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
juvenile  mind,  the  complicated  basioeaa  of  teaching.  We  re- 
^rd  this  system  as  the  hari>inger  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
education.  We  are  diaposed  to  consider  its  founder  as  funush- 
ing,  in  his  Own  person,  a  pledge  that  the  wants  referred  to  in  the 
Jnty-Damber  of  this  work,  are  about  to  be  supplied ;  that  a  aucces- 
noB  of  Christian  philosi^ihers  will  arise,  who  shall  "trace  thA 
priaciples  of  reason  froaa  the  mott  plaatie  stage  of  their  germi- 
nation through  afl  their  developement;"  and  that  men  will  be 
raised  up  **to  take  advantage  of  the  results  of  sueh  observatioD, 
to  BWgest  the  proper  modes  of  applying  instruction  to  the  re- 
spective eases." 

The  foUowing  pir^p-^  contains  what  nay  be  considered  as 
Mr.  G^'e  definition  <u  edoeation: 


lit!  bnnebM  md  ftrmi,  »  ■  meini  «n^07«d  I17  dnlixad  mm 
fac MbMine  OM iingle oUect, utd  tbatoHol  bfajqnww;  Lappinws  to  tb* iwU- 
Ti^d  fUfi  UbhU;  ud  UffiMW  to  Um  neialf  nt  which  be  Tcrnu  ■  put.  Bat, 
•■  it  ii  m  MtUed  pcont  with  aien  of  enrj  Mntimcnl  md  creed,  (bat  b*ppin«M  U 
tobolbiindMiikliidiepnctlMorBirtiu,  or.mcireptwerly  tfetkiitg,iatdimtit,m 
amnfw<nttM<it^rm6tuim.miyfpMk  insMj  iIm  MM  Ui^  wUa  «• 
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This  view,  it  will  be  perceived,  by  no  meand  precludes  a  pro- 
per d^p'ee  of  attention  to  the  seculfu:  branches  of  education,  but 
as  these  concern  objects  which  cannot  confw  but  merely  increase 
the  happiness  which  is  inseparable  from  virtue,  "they  ought," 
as  Mr.  Gall  observes,  "most  certainly  to  be  secondary,  and  aux- 
iliary only,  to  those  other  branches,  which  tend,  not  inciden- 
tally, but  directly  to  the  establishment  and  promotion  of  holi- 
ne^"  The  substance  of  what  has  now  been  expressed,  the 
autiior  afterwards  arAnges  under  [four  distinct  heads  which 
comprise  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  educating  the  young,  to 
wit:  "1st  The  cultivation  and  disciplining  of  the  several  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  Sd.  The  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 
3d.  The  capaci^  of  communicating  knowledge  readily  to  others; 
and  4th.  The  habit  of  applying  all  this  knowledge  to  useful  pur- 
poses." If  it  be  asked  whether  this  scheme  can  claim  originali- 
ty, we  reply,  that  while  the  several  particulars  here  enumerated, 
liBve  been  frequentiy  represented  as  desiring  of  special  atten- 
tion, we  know  of  no  system  besides  the  one  under  consideration, 
which  assigns  a  prominent  place  to  the  two  last  named  objects, 
and  which  aims  to  promote  tiiem  by  uniform  and  appropriate  ef- 
forts. Having  already  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  existing 
plan  of  instruction  is  defective  in  regai-d  to  several  of  the  points 
just  mentioned,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  remedy 
which  is  provided  for  these  evils  by  the  system  of  Mr.  GalL 

It  is  a  radical  principle  in  this  system,  that  children  are  to 
recite  nothing  wmch  they  do  not  understand.  The  author  ar- 
gues against  the  prevailing  and  authorized  neglect  of  this  sound 
maxim,  witii  anardour  of  feeling,  and  a  force  of  reasoning,  which 
do  equal  honour  to  him  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a.  Christian. 
^'He  has  long  considered,"  he  observes  of  himself,  "this  bane- 
ful, heartless,  and  absurd  conduct  in  the  treatment  of  children, 
*B  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  destructive  delusions  of  Satan,  in 
retarding  the  spread  of  true  religion  and  evangelical  truth.  And 
he  has  often  lunented  to  see  Christians — pious,  and,  in  other  re- 
spects, judicious  Christiana — not,  perhaps,  advocating,  but  still 
practising  and  exercising  this  mode  of  communicating  religious 
knowledge,  on  the  idea,  that  children  would  afterwaros  remem- 
ber and  understand  what  they  now  learn.  "Store  the  memory 
now,"  say  they,  "and  tiie  ehildren  will  get  the  benefit  of  these 
truths  afterwards,  when  they  are  understood."  But  why  should 
not  the  child  understand  them  now  ?  Why  should  he  not  get 
the  benefit  of  these  glorious  and  important  truths  now?    Why 
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Bhould  a'  child  be  kept  ia  ignorance  of  God,  and  the  great  con- 
cerns of  religion  and  eternity,  upon  a  mere  chance,  that  these 
truths  ah^l  hereafter  be  remembered  and  digested?  But  even 
granting  that  these  truths  might  ai^rwarda  be  remembered,  hare 
Uiey  considered  the  consequences  to  which  their  conclusion  leads 
them?  Do  they, or  do  they  not  cousider  this  knowledge,  which 
th^  are  for  indefinitely  postponing,  as  necessary  to  salvation? 
If  it  be  not,  why  teach  the  children  at  all  ?  But  if  it  be,  who," 
with  a  heart  strung  with  the  common  chords  of  humanity,  can, 
to  save  themselves  a  little  more  trouble,  suspend  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  a  soul  upon  such  a  far  distant  and  very  uncertain  contin- 
gency! Can  they,  instead  of  exercising  a  little  more  pains  and 
patience  in  pointing  out  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  children  in 
a  manner  which  tney  can  understand,  thoughtlessly  content 
themseiv^  with  sowins  seed  by  the  way-side,  where  they  know 
it  cannot  take  root,  while  they  have  the  solemn  declaration  of 
our  Lord  himself,  that  they  who  "hear  the  word,  and  under- 
stand it  not,"  have  it  literally  taken  away  from  them  by  Satan? 

Such  considerations  as  these  should  lead  every  Christian  to 
flzumine  this  subject  with  serious  attention.  It  is  no  trifling  mat- 
ter, if  we  are  thus  neglecting  and  perrerting  the  means  which 
Qod  has  put  into  our  bands  to  rescue  the  yoong  from  destruc- 
tion, and  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  We  repeat,  that 
this  object  has  not  b^n  wholly  overlooked  hitherto;  Uiousands 
have  been  brought  to  a  savine  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
through  the  Divine  blessing  on  faithful  Sabbath  school  instruc- 
tioo.  But  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gall  have,  nevertheless,  too  ade- 
quate an  apology  in  the  manner  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
Sabbath  schools  are  conducted.  If  a  reform,  therefore,  be  prac- 
ticable^ let  it  be  effected.  And  we  really  do  not  see  why  the 
•cholars  may  not  be  taught  ideas  as  well  as  words.  They  are 
K7&y  day  adding  to  theur  stock  of  ideas  on  secular  subjects; 
and  why  may  they  not  do  the  same  in  regard  to  religious  truth? 
If  they  are  very  young,  let  them  be  fed  with  <milk,' — present  to 
their  minds  a  single  new  truth  at  a  time,  and  let  the  truths  about 
which  their  powers  are  exercised  be  of  the  most  simple  kind. 
We  apprehend  that  such  exercises  as  the  following,  which  we 
take  from  a  section  in  one  of  Mr.  Gall's  books,  designed  for  this 
Tei:y  use,  would  seldom  be  tried  unsucessfully,  even  with  tbs 
muft  obtuse  intellect  to  be  fouml  in  a  whole  Sabbath  school: 
•*  Anai^ieal  Extmttf&r  Btpamtra. 
["GodmwlBilltUDgik] 

"Who  mule  tUthiat:!?  Whtt  if  bere  nid  aboat  God  ?  Wlut  did  God  doT  Wbtt 
didGodmike!  Wlut  lhiiv>  did  God  make  1  How  mmr  tbiop  did  God  make  T 
Whit  dU  God  do  to  aU  tUnga  7 

VOL.  V.    RO.    I.  « 
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["God  etfirtt  made  all  thinfi.] 
'^  Wun  iid  Gad  make  aU  Ihingil  Who  made  all  things  at  £nt  T  Mtuh^lima 
iiiA  Oedmakt  all  tlang*  ?  What  did  God  do  to  all  things  at  firitT  Wlun  vxrt  aU 
iidngt  txmit  7  How  maDf  things  did  Gtai  make  at  first  ?"  (Each  of  the  qQ»tk«> 
'mitalit*,ielitetU>the  mare  idoia  cooUined  in  the  words  "atfirtt,"  which  bj  tbn 
repetitiDii  becomei  eqaallj  iainiliaT  to  the  mind  with  the  (rihen,  in  Ihe  prerioui  an- 


These  simple  examples  disclose,  as  our  readers  will  learn,  what 
is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Lesson  System:  it  adopts,  through- 
out, the  catechetical  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  but  it  fur- 
nifihes,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  method  of  catechisine  by 
which  ideas  are  communicated  to  thepupil's  mind.  In  Mr.  Gall's 
work,  quoted  above,  entitled  "  The  End  and  Essence  of  Sabbath 
School  Teaching,"  we  find  an  able  analysis  of  the  principles  of 
catechising,  in  which,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  various  mental 
operations  connected  with  the  answering  of  questions,  he  clearly 
demonstrates  the  superior  advantages  of  this  mode  of  instruction 
above  any  other.  The  reader,  perhaps,  smiles  at  this  remark, 
associatinff  with  it  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  this  is  the  only 
method  of  instructing  ever  pursued  with  children  ;  but  he  will 
learn  from  the  following  observations,  to  which  we  invite  special 
attention,  that  the  same  names  do  not  always  express  the  same 
things,  and  that  what  he  and  many  others  have  been  accustomed 
to  cwl  '<  catechisinjh"  may,  in  fact,have  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  that  exercise.  The  allusion  in  the  first  sentence  ia  to  the  chap- 
ter containing  the  analysis  just  mentioned,  and  which  we  are 
obliged  to  omit; 

"  Hu  rewlei  ii  now  prepand,  in  wnne  meamre,  Sit  a  (ow  remukB  on  the  attarv 
of  Cdteciunw,  which  hare  too  &eqaent!y  been  cmifoirndsd  with  calteltinng  ;  tad 
tnm  what  has  been  stated  aboie,  he  will  at  once  acknowledge,  that  haweTer  onfiil 
they  maybe, — and  uaefiilthey  u^naiuty  are, — yet  their  iuiefiiinea>iiiiDotatHll,at  leant 
»ery  little,  coanected  with  catechetical  eirerciaes,  properly  «>  called.  They  have  an- 
ethei  and  rer;  difiennit  office  to  pcrforni  in  the  education  of  the  child;  an  office, 
which,  thongh  necesiary  to  prepare  the'  child  fiir  the  catechetical  exercise,  does  ant 
fomi  a  pait  of  it,  atid  muit  neither  be  confooDded  with  it,  nor  substituted  in  its 

"  It  must  be  evident,  that  catechising  is  not  so  much  designed  to  csmm&sieatc 
troth  Ibr  the  first  time,  as  it  ia  to  give  a  dearer  and  more  eitensire  view  of  it,  aftor 
it  haa  once  been  comnmnicated,  and  to  rivet  it  still  more  firmly  upon  the  melnary. 
When  any  one  asks  me  a  question,  ha  takes  it  for  granted  (hat  I  am'  already  poa- 
■essed  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  give  him  an  answer;  or,  at  least,  that  there  ar« 
in  my  mind  sufficieat  materiali,  ftom  which  I  shall  be  able  of  mytelf  to  uunpoDad 
it ;  but  be  never  supposes  that  by  merely  asking  the  question,  he  has  done  an;  thinj 
(omrds  patting  me  in  possession  of  the  answer.  He  may,  no  doubt,  by  this  ibona 
call  my  attenliwi  tA  the  subject,  and  prepare  my  mind  tot  inAvnutiin)  apon  itr^nt 
■till,  tne  mere  asking  of  the  question  neither  gives  me  the  infbrmatim,  dot  extend* 
lbs  limitf  of  my  fanner  knowledge. 

*'71m  truths  thenuelns,  then,  open  wbiob  tbs  child  is  catechised,  must,  in  soma 
way  or  othar,  be  plevioaslj  oonmiunicBted  befiite  this  exercise  eao  begin ;  and  if 
the  degrees  of  kiiowledf^  be  equal  in  other  respects,  it  is  evidently  to  the  child  a 
matter  of  comparative  indiSstence,  whether  it  has  betn  imparted  verbally,  or  bj 
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DMuMof  fttait-boiA.  IneitIiarBUB,thBlaKiwladfeb«intiD  the  mind,  (iMOtteelw-. 
tieal  exerciae  will  go  Ibnrard  eqnall;  well,  whethsr  it  bu  been  received  by  him  in 
the  ooe  wi;  of  in  the  other.  Bat  it  i>  a  nutter  of  j^ieit  importaoce  in  ttxiag  the 
time  of  the  tewiber,  that  then  aboold  be  ■ome  intennediutB  link,  or  text-book,  be. 
tweoD  bim  ukI  the  eoheUr,  that  the  Utter  ms;  be  abla  to  prepara  fail  lewoo  whwe 
lie  i%  il  borne,  or  thaent  Aon  hia  Uacbei,  a*  veil  ai  when  he  a  pmteat.  Now 
thii  it  the  offioe  wbiob  the  catachiam  ihould,  and  does  supply.  It  places  tbe  meana 
of  koowledn  within  tbe  reach  of  the  child,  and  supplies  ihe  maleriils  which  a 
*" ialiew  '*-^- -"^--    ■■        ■    ■  ■ - 


ig  tbe  mind,  givinr  m  dealer  perceptian'  of  tbe 
Irathi^  and  fixing  them  more  deeply  and  Snnlj  upon  uie  memoij. 

**  Thij  will  be  more  deuly  understood  by  on  evuDple.  Wheii  we  wish  to  teach 
Kchild  a  doctrioe  eontsined  id  the  Shorter  Catechiam, — anppoee,far  instance,  the  doc 
trinaofE3ectaalCBlllDg,-^wenu.y  either  siTe  tbe  infbrmstion  verbally,  or  we  may 
direct  lum  to  the  qneitiim  in  which  he  wiU  find  it.  Now,  it  is  obvlouB,  that  mj  ver- 
Iwl  iutmcliuu  im  tin  aai^tet,  or  hia  leaminr  the  anewer,  have  Doihing  to  do  wiLh, 
«nd  include  nooe  of  tbe  leading  characteriatice  of  catechising.  It  is  a  necesaair 
ptvpanlive  Iot  it,  however;  and  aAer  it  has  been  cooimuiuea^,  whed  1  uain  an 
him,  '  What  ia  Effbctoal  Calling?'  he  is  prepued  to  give  me  an  uwwer,  which,  be. 
fiwe  I  laid  him  verbally,  or  before  be  teained  it  trttn  his  .yi<— tilin,  could  set  have 


aoo  of  the  beat  poeeible  meina  of  making  them  onderatood,  both  in  themaelvei,  and 
hi  tlieir  conneuon  with  each  other.  This  wiU  at  mce  appeat,  nere  we  for  a  mo. 
»  Ihs  uperatioua  of  mind  which  immedlalely  take  place  in  s  child, 

UwSpiri 
Dewed  7*  &.C. 

"  It  i>  of  importance  atao,  at  this  pcuat,  for  oa  to  take  notice  of  tbe  difibrence  be- 
tweea  reading  and  mUtrruntiiug  a  propontioi,  and  merely  Jeaming  to  repnt  it, 
that  wa  ma^  the  better  appreciate  the  decided  superiority  of  at  once  bving  hold  of 
tbe  iiat,  without  at  all  encumbering  ouraolTes  in  the  first  instance  with  tbe  worfEt. 
T^ui  will  be  plain  from  the  ciicamittancea  enpposed ;  fbr  if  tbe  cluld  haa  received  hia 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  from  me  ttrbaliji,  or  without  a  eel  Ibnn  of  words,  and  if  I 
wens  in  that  caae  to  ask  him, '  What  is  Eficctual  Calling  V  tbe  question  would  ne- 
oeaearily  lead  to  a  tong  train  of  mental  exercises,  of  the  nature  formerly  described, 
&r  tbe  pnrpoae  of  giving  the  eeveral  parts  of  the  answer  in  bisiiwni«n'ds,ashefiH'. 
nwrly  MidmMd  tnem,  or  can  now  remember  tbem.  His  acconnt  of  die  doctrine 
would,  perhus,  be  much  less  extensive  in  ite  variooa  parte,  but  what  of  it  was  given 
woald  be  veu  uad^statd.  But  if,  aa  ia  oommocly  the  case,  the  child  bas  learned 
the  tBorJt  of  the  eatetdiiam,  and  now,  on  being  asked  tbe  same  queMion,  He  merely 
r^tatt  tiem,  it  mnal  appear  to  all  that  even  suppose  the  words  repeated  to  be  Iho. 
roughly  mitlerstood,  there  ia  here  no  such  msnlai  exercise  required  as  was  in  the 
fivmer  CBae,andby  consequence,  theaame  beaeGl  cannot  be  reived.  This,  it  will 
be  obwmd,  is  taking  the  case  in  its  moet  favoarabte  light,  by  supposing  that  the 
words  in  Ihe  answer  have  been  understood ;  but  the  oaae  becotnes  much  strcoger  Ihe 
moment  we  suppose,  wbal  commonly  happens,  that  the  words  have  been  committed 
to  memory  without  being  proper^,  if  at  all  underatood.  In  this  case,  it  is  manifM 
diat  tbe  mere  mecbaniciil  repetition  doea  nothing,  hot  helps  to  deceive  the  teacher, 
who  docB  imderatand  the  wiwda,  by  iadodtig  hint  to  helim  that  the  obild  wbo  so 
correctly  r^eata  than  nuist,  like  himseU)  ^so  nmletstand  Ihem.  Bj  attenti«i  to 
Ihia  single  drenmstance,  we  will  at  once  be  able,  not  only  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
eatnchetiad  exerdses,  but  at  the  aame  time,  to  parcaive  tbe  use,  and  the  only  nas 
which  oMfattobemadeofaiteefaiima  where  tbe  worda  of  the  answers  are  given  at 
leogtb;  tb^ora  uaeliil,Tsry  useful  jHTjMrattsns  lor  catechetical  eiereisea,  bnt  thej 
Smn  DO  part  of  tbeoi  j  and  the  teacher  wbo  attempts  to  use  tbem  without  a  key,  or 
at  least  who  neglecto  to  Me  tbem  in  tb*  manner  of  a  key,  nDI  find  bimaelf  moat 
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(rfMDMl*  diMBBoliitod,  wbea  he  ooma  at  lut  to  ODlbM  toMtbw  A«  AtiHi  tt  U* 

Theae  judicious  remarlu,  which  have  doubtleM  been  TorlGed 
in  the  experience  of  many  of  our  readers,  will  be  mora  fully  ao- 
derstood  by  adrerting  for  a  moment  to  the  "Verbal  GatecbelJcal 
Exercise"  of  the  Lesson  System.  This  Exercise  is  "  one  by 
which  every  idea  contained  in  any  sentencej  is  made  to  occupy 
the  whole  attention,  and  to  call  into  operation  all  the  faculties  of 
the  child."  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  unite  the  words  and  the  ideas 
together,  and  it  does  so  by  presenting  to  the  mind  an  idea,  and 
then  forcing  it  to  search  out  from  the  «ntence,  the  word  which 
corresponds  with  that  idea:  by  this  action  of  the  mind,  the  idea 
ia  united  to  the  word,  and  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
ever  to  separate  them. .  We  have  already  adduced  one  very  sim- 
ple illustration  of  tliis  point,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  an* 
other  in  this  connexion: 

*  W«  uiMance  (o  a  child  tbe  Mowing  luittiiM : 

"  jUraAan  emtl  aal  bhrnadfar  madtmg  ifoac. 

"  In  Ihit  aenteDCe  there  aie  three  penoos  mentioned,  ind  there  an  two  Acta  atat. 
ed;  10  that  it  contains  at  leaat  fite  ideua,  which  we  cdb*  alatethoa: 

"  I.  Abroham.    9.  Cait  ait.    3.  ItkmatL    L  iheking,    5.  Iiaac 

"  In  order  to  Dreaent  each  of  thoaa  ideaa  dnrir  to  the  mind,  withool  repcatiDf 
the  word  in  vhicnlt  iiaipreaKd.WeaskaquaiUoiiwbichcaDoiiljbeanaweMdbj 
the  word  in  which  the  idea  occnra  (  for  oiample,  to  bring  out  tlu  firat,  via.  Ahra- 

"  1.  Abnfaam.  Wha  caat  ont  lehmael  T 

"  3.  Catt  onL  What  did  Ahrahsin  do  to  Iihmad  T 

"9.  Tahmaei.  Whom  did  Abraham  caat  ont  7 

"4.  Mocking.  What  did  Iihmacl  de  to  ItaacT 

"S.  laaac  IFitdm  Sid  lahmael  inockT" 

{Latm  Si/itcm  Magatiiu,  TcJ.  L  No.  4) 

It  is  very  obvious,  that  this  mode  of  catechising  calls  all  tbe 
powers  of  the  cttild  into  action^  and  concentrates  his  attention 
upon  a  single  point  at  a  time.  His  ambition  is  excited  by  having 
presented  nefore  his  mind  a  single  definite  object,  dissociateS 
vOm  all  others,  and  which  he  is  encouraged  to  believe  is  fully 
within  his  reach.  Repeated  efforts  ending  in  success,  his  feelings 
became  more  and  more  enlisted,  and  he  is  prompted  by  every 
fresh  question  to  some  untried  exercise  of  his  puny  powers.  Id 
this  manner  the  process  of  mental  discipline  is  commenced,  when 
the  pupil  is  acquiring  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  overlooked,  that  tbe  method  of  catechising  here  pre- 
scribed, seeks  to  communicate  ideas,  while  every  other,  (as  for 
instance,  that  on  which  the  "  Union  Questions"  are  framed)  "  is 
designed  .to  assist  the  teacher  in  ascertaining  what  knowledge  has 
btwi  already  acquired,  or  to  afford  the  chOd  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  wbethw  its  task  has  been  properly  prepared  or  not" 
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Thft  queatioM  in  catechiBms  are  not  formed  from  any  previou* 
ftnnouncemeat  which  has  been  given,  and  they  refer  to  bets.  The 
questions  in  the  Verbal  Exercise  are  fonned  hom  announcements 
previoasly  giren,  and  they  refer  to  the  words  of  that  announce- 
meot.  The  answers  in  catechisms  are  only  an  exercise  of  the 
memory;  the  answers  in  the  Verbal  Exercise  are  an  exercise  of 
the  judgment  In  the  latter  case,  the  answer  has  to  be  found  out 
by  the  child  himself;  in  the  former,  it  is  prepared  for  him  in  the 
catechism.  Were  there  any  doubt  upon  this  subject,  it  would  be 
dispelled  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  Lesson  Sys- 
tem we  have  both  of  those  forms  of  eateehising ;  that  they  are 
used  for  different  purposes,  and  are  never  mistaken  for  each  other. 
It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  system  that  it  teaches  th» 
alphabet  itself,  by  a  sort  of  c^echetical  exercise ;  and  that  not 
until  the  child's  powers  have  been  somewhat  invigorated  by 
means  of  a  previous  catechising  on  very  simple  announcements, 
like  those  which  we  first  quoted.  Passing  by  this  point,  bow 
ever,  with  the  single  remarkthstMr.  Gall's  mode  of  teaching  the 
alphabet  is  perfecUy  unique,  we  proceed  to  notice  another  parti- 
cular which  will  occasion  our  readers  some  surprise.  The  heart- 
less exercise  of  spelling,  that  initiatory  penance,  which  every 
■tripling  is  compelled  to  perform  during  so  many  tedious  weeks, 
before  he  is  admitted  to  the  marvellous  mysteries  of  reading,  is 
unknown  to  the  Lesson  System.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  so 
absolutely  dispensed  with  that  a  child  may. not  often  be  obliged 
to  master  a  word  letter  by  letter ;  but  what  we  mean  is,  uiat 
every  child  is  trained  to  read  as  soon  as  he  is  familiar  with  the 
alphabet;  and  that  there  is  none  of  that  sing-song  drilling  on 
"  words  of  one  syllable,"  "  words  of  two  syllables,"  "  trisylla- 
bles," "polysyllables,"  &c.  which  cona^tutes  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  music  of  every  district  school,  "I  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment," says  an  En^sh  Sabbath  school  missionary, "  upon  seve- 
ral ohtldren  below  six  years  of  age,  who  barely  knew  their  letters, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  have  taught  them  to  read  distinctly,  with- 
outspelllng  or  miscalling  a  word,  the  five  first  verses  of  ibe  Gos- 
pel of  John,  to  the  no  little  astonishment  of  their  parents!"  If 
there  be  any  room  to  suspect  that  this  was  merely  an  exercise  of 
the  memory,  and  nothing  more,  we  refer  to  a  similar  case  which 
«aa  hardly  admit  of  that  construction.  Mr.  Gall,  being  in  Lon- 
don, went  one  Sabbath  into  a  school  where  "  the  spelling  system 
was  predominant,"  and  perceived  in  pne  of  the  classes  a  young 
man  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  taking  lessons  with  children  oT 
five  and  six.  "  I  joined"  he  says,  "  this  little  poop;  and  on 
complimenting  the  young  man  oh  his  docility,  the  teacher  in- 
fonned  me  thst  he  bad  been  three  monthf  tt  the  school,  and  had 
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already  mastered  the  alphabet,  all  the  letters  of  which  he  now 
knew ;  that  he  was  comtnencing  the  spellitig ;  and  as  he  had  no 
time  to  improve  himself  at  home,  he  (the  teacher)  -had  always 
dedicated  a  lai^er  portion  of  the  time  to  him,  than  to  the  young 
children  of  his  class.  I  asked  permission  to  give  him  a  lesson, 
n^ich  was  readily  granted.  On  ascertaining  that  the  boy  really 
knew  his  alphabet,  although  he  had  never  even  attempted  to  read, 
I  procured  a  New  Testament^  and  in  a  space  of  time  considerably 
within  half  an  hour,  enabled  him  to  read  correctly,  with  the  un- 
derstanding, every  word  of  four  verses  of  the  chapter  I  chose  out 
for  him."  AAer  giving  a  few  verbal  instructions  to  the  boy,  di- 
recting him  to  read  over  the  whole  chapter  when  lie  went  home, 
and  to  come  in  the  afternoon  and  read  it  to  his  teacher,  Mr.  Crall 
took  his  leave,  without  being  known.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
he  was  very  unexpectedly  introduced  into  the  same  school  again. 
He  fiMind  his  pupureading  in  Genesis,  and  was  informed  by  the 
teacher,  that  at  tiiree  o'clock  on  the  same  day  the  young  man 
got  his  lesson,  (just  referred  to,)  lie  had  read  to  him  twenty-nine 
verses  of  the  chapter  prescribed  by  Mr.  Gali. 

Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  give  our  readers  a  hint  of  the 
process  by  which  sudi  wonderful  results  are  accomplished.  We 
copy  the  following  paragraph  on  the  subject  from  the  "Key  to 
the  One  Book,"  tfie  "  One  Book"  being  designed  to  teach  chil- 
dren the  alphabet,  the  art  of  reading,  &c.  The  "  Introductory 
Exercises"  are  simple  sentences,  like  the  following,  and  about 
twenty  in  number: 

"It  IB  bad  Ibr  mm  to  do  my  ilL  'Let  di  try  tobe  like  oar  God,  &c.' 
"  Wlnit  tbe  childnn'i  iniiidt,"  mt*  Mr.'G«l],''haTe  become  aotircuid  Tigoroui 
bf  the  catechetical  eierciiei,  and  when  all  the  letteri,  dooUe  kttera,  and  termfaia- 
tKmikavebeoonie&miliBrftbejmajlheD  b«  tftuht  to  read  the  Intcodnclar;  Enr> 
ciaai,  which  wiH  now  be  both  eaiy  and  [deaunL  ?nie  children  are  told  that  the  fint 
letter  (weexaiDple  above)  is  a  capita  I,  and  the  aame  ai '  b^Mlottsd  i,' and  the  6ril 
i^iMia  then  Mked- What  kind  ofletterii  that  r  llie  next  ia  uked, '  Of  what  M- 
(erii  thii  the  capital  I' and  the  other*  in  thsir  order, '  What  ia  its  unaUiettBT  liker 
'  What  has  it  on  the  top?'  'What  ii  that  letter  called  r  '  SpeU  the  fiiM  word.'  He 
then  paints  out  to  them  how  Iho  letters  fbrm  the  words,  b;  repeUiag  the  letters  by 
their  power  ■oonds.as  priBtoanced  in  the  word,  and  then  pronouncing' them  together, 
'i,  t,  il.'  The;  are  all  made  to  prcnonnoe  it,  one  after  tlw  other,  and  then  want 
word  '  is,' is  taught  in  the  sune  manner.  The  teacher  then  asks  each  child  in  order, 
making  tbem  lake  [daees  when  they  do  not  answer  axtedlj,  '  Spdl  (fna  Iteir 
tests)  the  first  vord.'  '  What  ia  that  word  7*  ■  SpeH  the  second  Word.'  'What  ■ 
thatwordr  '  What  is  the  fint  word  7*  ■  What  is  the  secoid  word  r  'SmII  the 
wwd  after 'is," 'That  is 'bad."  'What  is  ba.dT  ' Read  atm  the  begmninf.' 
'ItiswhatI'  '  Spell  the  word  after  >  bad  :"  '  That  is  '  fbr."  >  What  is  f-«-r  T  and 
•0  on  to  the  end  of  the  tine,  catechuin;  on  each  clause ;  never  allowing  the  children 
aodibly  to  spell  tme  word  twice ;  and  teaching-  till  each  word  in  the  line  can  be  read 
b;  each  ohild,  as  aoon  as  It  is  seen.  The  same  thing  nuiit  be  daae  with  sadi  lina 
b  it*  order,  the  teacher  taking  care  that  the  children  never  repeat  the  lines  bf  rote 
without  reading  Ihem.  For  preventing  this,  the  teacher  ma;  rail  upon  them  to  read 
in^ted  wonb  out  of  their  ccaneiioo,  to  read  line*  bankwards,  Ae^  and  he  iheidd 
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i^on  no  Koconnl  put  to  uiollMr  line  till  the  pmeut,  and  alllluliuTa  praadad  it, 
cu  be  raid  well" 

When  all  the  Introductory  Exercises  have  been  mastered,  the 
children  go  over  them  again  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  and  getr 
ting  the  explanadona  of  the  words.  For  example,  the  first  scho- 
lar,  or  the  next  if  he  cannot  do  it,  is  required  to  give  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "bad,"  and  the  line  is  then  read  with  a  substitution 
of  this  explanation,  in  place  of  the  original  word.  This  process 
is  carried  on  until  each  pupil  is  able  lo  read  every  line  in  the 
same  manner,  all  the  important  words  being  represented  by  their 
synonyms  or  equivalent  phrases.  For  a  more  particular  account 
of  this  exercise,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  ",One  Book" 
and  its  "  Key." 

A  portion  of  this  "  Key,*'  and  of  the  Key  to  the  "  First  Initia- 
tory Catechism,"  is  devoted  to  "  Progressive  Exercises  for  teach- 
ing children  to  draw  lessons  from  the  Scripture."  The  first  «f 
these  exercises  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  they  gradually  be- 
come more  difQcult  An  idea  of  them  may  be  formed  from  the 
two  following  examples,  one  of  which  is  taken  from  the  first,  and 
the  other  from  the  seventh  section  of  the  Key  to  the  Catechism 
just  mentioned : 

"AdunwuCOAgV- 
-Whowubolf?    WlutwMAduii?    WiMtdoMllMtleMhvoaT— Immk.  We 
Aooldbebolj. 

"  (1)  Free&om  lin. 

"  191.  Jonah  ePB/«M(d  hi*  ain  and  prajwd  £ii  nwrtjr. 

••Who  coofeued  hii  ain?  What  did  Jooah  dol  What  did  Jonah  coofeMt 
What  did  Jonah  do  beadeiconreuiiigbii  linT  Whu  pn;od1  For  what  did  Jo- 
nah prajT 

"How  man;  cirnmutaiMM  are  mentiotMd  in  this  parage  T  (^M.)  Whatiatfafl 
fint  ?  IJnak  MtrftMtd  hU  tin.)  What  does  that  teach  yixt  I—Iumb.  We  ahonld 
eonfeea  our  ain. — What  it  the  aecond  circomatuice  menlioned  in  this  panage  7  {J«. 
mI  ^ajtdfir  flurey.)     What  doea  thai  teaoh  joa  T — Ltuta.  We  ahonld  prajr  fin 

t. — Ciit^aud;  Fait   and  ockimwledged.     Pragtd  ;  Sapplicalad 
Pity  and  pardon. 
-a.  Ktjtrmeti. — Jonah  1.10.;  iLS." 

From  exercises  like  these,  the  children  advance  by  degrees  to 
those  of  a  higher  and  more  complex  character.  The  grand  ob- 
ject in  view,  is  to  impart  to  them,  or  to  teach  them  how  they  may 
attain,  the  practical  knowledge  ^  the  Scriptures.  All  of  Mr. 
GalPs  books  are  constructed  with  immediate  reference  to  this  great 
end.  .  Some  of  them  are  devoted  to  the  doctrines,  and  others  to  the 
historical  sti^menta  of  the  Sacred  Volume.     The  following 
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icheme  presentB  at  one  view  the  titles  of  the  baokS)  and  the  order 
in  which  they  are  to  be  used. 


showing  the  oidei  in  which  the  three  Exaititet  of  tbe  iajantoht  OBiriod  qik 


II. 

iDtrodoBlioD  Id  the  Lea. 
JD  Syitem,  lit.  Coane. 

Lenon  Extempore. 
latrDduction  lotheLw 
m  SyHtm,  3d.  Coarae. 
Lcnmi  pnforid  M  kant. 
Helpto^Luke'a  Gt». 
pel 
Help  to  Uie  Ge«peh. 
Belp  loth*  Act*  «f  tbe 


or  Firat  laitialarf  CW»- 

Flrat     Step     to     Old 
Tntiuneat  HMory,   lit. 

Fiiit    Step     to     Old 
TeBtunenl   Hietoly,  3d. 


First    Iniliatorj  Cilachiim, 

lit  Coarse. 

Taughl  by  tAtAnaiyrii  in  the 

Ftrtt   Iniliilorj   CatteluMn, 
jbLCoone. 

CammiUtd  to  memory 
Second  Iniliitorj  Cslechiim, 
liLCourM. 

Wrtol  EiercUe, 

Qentral  Extrcitt. 

Numerical  £zcrci*<. 

£lcpIaiulioRi. 

Second  laiti&torj  Calech 

3d.Cautwi, 

Wiih  ail  tfu!  EzereUa. 
Sborter  Catechiim. 


Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  a  desct-iption  of  the 
several  books  here' enumerated.  Mr.  Gall  has  wisely  jud^d  that 
few,  if  any  children,  are  capable  of  understanding  the  Shorter 
Catechism  without  much  previous  doctrinal  instruction,  and  be 
has,  therefore,  prepared  two  catechisms  of  a  more  simple  form, 
which  are  to  be  thoroughly  understood  before  the  other  is  taken 
up.  In  the  same  way,  each  of  the  books  named  in  the  above 
course  (the  whole  of  which  occupies  about  three  years,)  is  more 
difficult  than  those  which  precede  it  In  some  the  exercises  are 
more,  in  others  less  numerous;  but  every  example,  whether  doc- 
trinal or  historical,  illustrates  the  inspired  deduction,  that  ''all 
Scripture  is  profitable."  The  nature  of  the  various  exercises  will 
be  understood  by  a  little  attention  to  the  following  example,  and 
the  explanatory  remarks  which  we  subjoin.  The  example  ia  the 
first  one  in  the  "Key  to  the  Second  Initiatory  Catechism ;"  tlie 
catechism  itself,  which  is  given  to  the  children,  containing  only 
the  Question  and  Answer,  the  General  Exercise,  part  of  the  Nu- 
merical Exercise,  and  the  Explanations ;  atid  some  of  the  cate- 
chisms have  tiie  Proofs  instead  of  the  Numerical  Erercise. 
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rbich  be  bM/ormed. 

"1.  VUULAI 

■mocnobdaUUiV*?  Wlikt  iiGodbereMid  tobe?  Whm  did  Oad  trtait 
*aUdKgt1  Wluldid&xldain  tbebeginiuDg?  For  vAat  fterftn did  Gad  cnaU 
^t^igtl  Wh&tdidGoddotbrbiiowDgk^T  For  wbMS  glory  did  God  creale 
tUlbtnn!  Whit  did  God  create  1  How  nun;  tbinn  did  God  cmte  T  O^ulol 
^  eMTcraale  oU  tttiv*  7  Wlul  wu  created  of  DotMngl  [We  omit  tbe  remaio- 
4bt  of  tbii  ezerciie.] 

"S.  Ndifnuou.  EnuniB. 


II  being  dioie  by  God  ? 
9.^  n    ■  " 


"(TVm— I.  Ha  created  all  tbing^  9.  Ob  raade  <u.  3.  He  preaarvei  na  and 
•n  bii  creature*.}    Wbat  i»  the  first  J  the  eecond  )  the  third  7 

How  man;  thinn  are.  here  mentitmed  regarding  onr  own  creation  1  {Too. 
1.  We  were  made  £7  Ood.    S.  We  were  made  nf  diut)    Wbal  i*  the  firM  T  dec 


How  aianr  rlii—  are  bare  meatianed  ai  being  under  God'i  preaerring  care  T 
{Too. — 1.  Wb  onraelTea.  3.  Ever;  cteatiit«  which  God  ha*  fordosd.)  What  i« 
lliefir«t,&«. 


■natotoa.)    What  ii  the  firri,  Sut. 

4.  Ein.iiuTioNi  11 
hi  A*  btgiimng,  at  the  commeneemect  r     -         r     - 

duwing  to  hii  creatotca  the  glory  <rf'  hii  perfecticoi.    Crtaui,  brangbt  into  being. 
jUI  tkiagt,  ever;  thing  which  exuta,  dtc    [R«mainder  omitted.] 

S.  Daanmi  raovED. 
L  (I.)  0*d  in  lii  btginaing  CTCaUd  alt  lAii^.    G«n.  LI,    In  the  beginning 
God  cnated  the  huTcna  and  the  earth. 

2.  (3.]  Ood  ertaUd  all  lliagt  for  kit  man  glory.— Prcr.  zru  4.    The  Lord  hath 
made  all  thingi  (or  himaelf. 

S.  (3.)  OitdeTtaltd  aU  Ihim  of  wtUi^^-Heb.  A  3.    Thinga  which  are  aeen 
mn  not  made  of  thinga  whidi  do  appear. 

[Tbe  remaining  proofa  wa  omU.] 

6,  Xraaoni  fram  tic  Dnetriat*. 
doetriamvt  iMnt, 
■I  God  ia  the  maker  ai 
inltM  for  what  be  beitowi  upon  lu. 
O.)  That  we  abooM  dedicate  our  talenti  and  poaaeadona  lo  tb«  glor; 
(3.)  TbU  God  can  auppl;  tu  with  all  that  we  need. 
(4.)  That  we  ahonld  lute  ain,  and  MriTO  to  be  boly. 
(fi,)  That  we  ahonld  l>e  bnmble,  and  always  be  pf^iaring  fiir  deatb. 
(«.)  That  we  ihoold  lah«  notiee  og  and  rely  npon,  the  ears  awl  pi 


TOL.  V.   RO.  1 
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if  God,  attend  lo  tin  wanta,  tnJ  mduvonr  to 


With,  ■nd  fbt  what  ihauld  m  be  coatented  uul  thukfol  I    (Lm»n  1.) 

Wbot  (twold  we  dedicate  to 

Withw" 

What  •boaM  ws  It 

For  what  ahould  wa  alwa;*  b«  preporiiif  1    (&.) 


at  atwold  we  dedicate  to  the  elor j  of  God  ?    (3.) 
Ih  what  can  God  alway ■  nippy  na  T    (3.) 


utadotaMheraT    (T.) 
8.  DtTonotui.  Eiiacin  /rnn  t}it  Annntr. 

Jd«raltM^~Thoa  ait  the  great  God,  who  in  the  beemninB,  for  thina  own  gVxj 
made  all  thin|;a  of  nothing,  and  ver;  good  wlu  made  na  ef  dnat,  aad  wba  afwaya 
ptMerrea  na,  and  ereiy  creature  which  thou  haat  fitrmed. 

8.  Dnonoiux.  smcua^aB  lh»  Luteal. 

O  Lord,  (1)  Han  aH  the  maJiei  and  owner  of  all  thio^  do  thoa  make  m  ood- 
tented  and  thankfol  tor  aU  that  thoa,  in  A7  kind  proTi^ea,  bsataweat  npra  aa. 
Enable  na  (S)  to  dedicate  aih  our  talenta  and  poweaaiona  lo  Ifaj  Mrvie*  lad  ifmyi 
who  (3)  art  able,  b;  thine  almifh^  power,  to  aupply  ue  with  all  that  we  neeil. 
Hay  we  (4)  hate  aJn,  and  constaotjj  and  peraeveringlT  atrive  to  be  hotj.  Haka 
na  (5)  inereaiiaglj  hamble ;  and  enable  na  to  look  fbrward  to,  and  yaepaM  for 
death ;  and  may  we  white  in  thia  world  (8)  take  notiae  </,  and  Kly  npon  thy  (n- 
ciona  pnnidence  and  care;  (T)  and  in  imitation  of  thy  onivetaal  goodaeai,  may  wa  - 
alwara  attend  to  the  wanto,  and  endearonr  to  increaae  tlie  eombrti  of  othera 
around"  Ol- 
io. PuAFBaAlE  rojuoD. 

HugTtat  Ond,  wia,  {at  the  emtneoMioent  of  tiBae,]>r  [the  pwpoae  afibo>«nf 
In  bia  eraatama  the  glory  of  hia  perftctiona,]  [broo^t  into  beioc]  [every  tbant 
which  eiiata,]  [(rom  no  anbatance  which  prerionaly  axiated,]  amd  [ul  in  a  alale  af 
par&ctioD,]  made  iia  af  [earth,  or  tho  doat  of  the  groand,]  and  [constantly,  and  with- 
out intermiaaion,]  [keep*  in  being,  and  prerenta  from  falling  back  into  nothing,] 
''"  "~~  ' n  race,]  aiuiaBery  [oreated  thing,  ania^ta  or  inanimataj  ittiiA  ht  fm* 

1.  The  "Verbal  Exercise"  we  have  already  explained.  The 
"General  Exercise,"  which  is  printed  in  italics,  and  included  in 
the  Verbal,  brings  out  the  substance  of  the  answer,  and  'enables 
the  scholar  to  re-construct  the  sentence,  by  allowing  to  each  idea 
its  pr^>er  place  and  connection." 

2.  The  "Numerical,  or  Analytical  Exercise,"  'communicrtes 
truth  in  portions,  separating  one  part  from  another,  till  one  be 
understood;  and  then,  putting  the  two  together,  presents  both  in 
connection.  As  the  pupil  .advances  in  this  exercise,  it  enables 
him  to  take  a  disGriminating  view  of  every  subject,  to  divide  it 
into  its  component  parts,  and  by  this  means  he  is  enabled  ulti- 
mately, reftdily  to  detect  both  fiuae  premiaea  and  erroneous  con- 
clusions.' 

3.  The  "  Separating  of  the  Doctrines"  or  truths,  is  an  exer- 
eiae  of  numifest  importance,  since  it  very  much  facilitates  the 
selection  and  application  of  proof  texts;  indeed,  a  clear  apprs- 
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hebaon  of  the  deetrinw,  ii  absolutely  iodi^ensaUs  to  an  en- 
lightened use  of  proofi.  And  this  exercise  is  also  highly  in- 
atnictire,  inasmuch  as  it  helps  to  unfold  thoroughly  the  meaning 
of  eveiT  passage.  The  children  are  required  to  separate  the 
truths,  oy  taking  them  one  by  one  as  they  occur  in  the  answer 
and  throwing  each  into  the  form  of  a  general  proposition,  as  ex- 
hibited above.  This  practice  soon  renden  them  very  skilful  in 
resolving  sentences,  however  eomplex,  into  their  simple  ele- 
ments. 

4.  and  10.  The  design  of  these  two  exuvisee  is  "to  impart 
to  the  pupil  such  an  ease  in  faking,  and  such  a  command  of 
words,  as  will  enable  him  readily  to  communicate  to  others,  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  himself  acquired."  The  "Paraphrase" 
may  be  £rmed  extempore,  or  it  may  be  written.  "Die  words  of 
the  Answer,  which  need  an  explanation,  being  printed  in  italics, 
die  child  is  required  to  substitute  a  meaning  of  his  own  in  place 
of  some  of  these  words  previously  designated  by  his  teacher. 
This  exercise  la  repeated  ^veral  times,  until  he  is  able  to  give 
the  whole  answer  correctly  in  his  own  words,  similar  to  the  para- 
phrase in  the  key.  A  child  may  thus  be  trained  not  only  to  great 
ucility  in  composition  by  acquiring  a  familiar  knowledge  of  sy- 
Kinynious  words  and  phrases,  but  also  to  uncommon  quickn^ 
and  percision  in  thinking. 

5.  "Proving  the  Doctrines."  As  this  exercise  refers  every 
truth  to  its  inspired  source,  it  deserves  peculiar  attention.  The 
pupil,  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  ia  catechised  on  the  proof,  to 
See  whether  he  understands  it,  and  then  required  to  point  out  its 
eonneetion  with  the  doctrine.  To  impress  these  tnims  the  more 
deeply  on  the  mind,  Mr.  Gall  has  prepared  a  Primer,  entiUed 
"Doctrines  in  Rhyme,"  which,  he  says,  should  be  reviewed  in 
connexion  with  this  exercise,  in  order  that  the  children  may 
avail  themselves  of  that  singular  tenacity  with  which  they  re- 
lain  stanzas  on  the  memory.  "The'pupil  thus  carries  with  him 
into  life,"  the  author  observes,  "a  small,  but  well  arranged  body 
of  divinity,  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  always  under  his  control,  and 
which,  though  he  be  not  necessitated  always  to  quote  it  in  the 
poetic  form,  will  never  fail  to  supply  materials  on  any  religioiu 
■object  when  it  is  requisite  to  give  any  one  'a  reason  (mT  the  hope 
that  is  in  him.'"     We  quote  a  single  illustration;— 

TWatfr.    WtworwIeiliniluBpT 
Abtslar.    AM  UiiiiM  «««  oiMtod  b^  Ood. 
[T.    Repeat  tbU  3octriiM  k  rbrme. 
S.    The  AlmMtT  Lerd  kith  nwtaMtw  mwm, 

tbl>  wnW  tt  iiW  dM  bUs, 
And  aa  th*  kM  of  bean*  at  mm, 

He  into  h^  tpake.  j" 
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6.  "Drawine  Lessons  from  the  Doctrines."  This  exercise 
needs  litUe  explanation.  Each  pupil  in  turn  is  required  to  sepK- 
rate  and  prove  a  doctrine,  and  then  to  draw  some  lesson  from  it, 
which  he  may  give  either  extempore,  or  from  hia  memory,  or 
from  a  paper. 

7.  We  come  now  to  the  grand  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Lesson  System,  and  that  wtuch  has  furnished  its  name.  lostead 
of  describing  minutely  the  various  modes  by  which  children 
may  be  taught  to  derive  some  practical  benefit  from  all  that  they 
learn,  we  shall  be  excused  for  quoting,  at  considerable  length. 
Mr.  Gall's  observations  on  this  branch  of  education. 

"It  U  the  dextMooi  nw  of  tnrpcal  imtTDments  which  akuw  oonitilntei  mrgay; 
''  '   the  ability  (o  ipeak  and  write  {rrainmaticB]]y,  which  alone  deaerres  the  name  of 


gnunmar ;  aodt  in  tike  mannor,  it  u  the  capacity  of  ufinr  anif  <^p^y™g  knaalBdge 
(o  utefnl  mirmta,  which  alone  deserrea  the  name  of  t&aUitn.  Whj  thia  fiuda- 
meatal  principle,  Id  the  ftnt  of  ideiicea,  baa  been  n>  loiuf  neglected,  we  atop  Dot 
here  to  inquire.  That  it  coatinne  to  be  »  no  longer,  oagbt  to  ba  the  wiah,  and  the 
endeavour  of  ercry  friend  and  well-wiaher  of  hia  country. 

In  respect  to  thia  parlicalat  object  in  edncatioa,  we  muat  bere  anin  ipeak  in  the 
■inimlar  nQoiber;  fin  we  know  of  no  ajatem  of  ednoition  in  which  the  applicatias 
of  knowledge  la  lyateniatically  taagbt,  except  in  the  Leaaon  Syitem. 

The  method  bj  which  thia  ^reat  object  ia  accompliihed,  ia  not  ten  eaaj  than  sf- 
AetiTe.  Bf  the  eimpte  operation  of  deducing  practical  laaaoni  fh>m  every  aabject 
taofht,  or  fact  etxmnnnicated,  whether  religiooa,  moral,  or  natural,  the  pnpil  is  lot 
into  the  impcHtant  aecret,  that  he,  himaelf,  ia  pereonallj  and  deeply  intereated  ii 


a  hia  part,  he  nuy  take  advantage  of  its  nlUity,  and  torn  it  to 
■ome  good  pvrpoae  in  hi*  own  eipenence.  There  la  tm  limit  to  the  power  of  thia 
■ini^e  principle.  It  embrace*  eveiy  subject  which  con,  by  any  maana,  be  reodsred 
naelbl;  and  it  ia  a  moat  valuable  and  accurate  test,  by  which  to  try  the  value  irf'anj 
branch  of  popular  educfttion.  If  the  Bnbject  tanght  be  at  all  lueffal,  tlda  priadtde 
in  the  ayitem  at  once  detects  it,  and  traina  the  pupil  of  himttlf  to  pereeiVB  when, 
how,  and  lor  wtiat  purpoie  it  ahould  be  used.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  anbject  ia 
obvioosly  uieUit,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  lie  taughL  It  embraces  every  anbjed 
of  a  religious  nature,  whether  of  doctrine,  or  precept,  or  example ;  and  «tt«n^  lb 
range  to  every  uaefiil  truth  in  natural  history,  natural  philoaopbj,  and  perional  or 
domeetic  economy.  He  is,  by  this  means,  taught  the  power  ofgivinganew  and  ex- 
tended valoe  to  every  thing  in  nature,  and  in  art;  of  Impreuing  the  stuap  of  utility 
upon  every  truth,  and  turning  it  into  a  coin,  cnrrent  and  vahiabte  in  all  circum- 
aUnces,  and  on  every  occasion.  We  ahall  endeavour  to  iUoatrate  our  meaning  by  k 
few  eiamplei. 

A  child,  for  iuatance,  ia  taught,  that  "God  made  nil  Ihinga,"  but  thia  ii  a  mere 
barren  truth,  as  long  as  he  knows  not  what  nse  he  ia  to  nuke  of  it ;  and  thia,  the 
reader  knowa  ii  but  too  seldom  done.  But  the  Leaaon  Syitem  commmiicatee  the  tmth 
Ibr  the  porpose  of  making  it  practically  naefiil,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  a* 
■imilar  fiict*  are  communicated  to  the  young  in  ordioary  life.  Why  doea  the  pa. 
rent  warn  the  child  not  to  hurt  or  purloin'tbe  kite,  the  doU,  or  the  baby-house,  be. 
cause  it  was  madt  by  its  oompanioo,  but  to  teach  it,  by  the  communication  of  the 
ftct,  to  respect  the  property  of  others,  and  to  be  grateml  for  such  an  extent  of  par- 
ticipation in  its  use,  as  the  maker,  and  therefiire  the  oirtier,  ma;  be  pleased  to  allow? 
Thia  is  precisely  the  princijde  of  drawing  loaoos,  which  is  tmivernlly  practiasd  by 
every  practical  person,  allbotwh,  pathapa,  without  syal«m,  and  often  without  design. 
But  to*  LaaMO  Syatmn  bas  fo  the  Srat  time,  reduced  the  principle  to  a  aat  of  sm- 
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pk  ralw,iAich«nn  adiild  can  applj.  "Ood  nudstU  thingi,"  tbonlbn  "all 
thiiifa  bakng  UGod."  Thbulba  do^rnul  lenen ;  tDdtben-odiulleami  fhim 
it  u  tqtUlly  limple.  If  lU  Ihiogfi  ue  God'i  becatue  he  maitB  IheTn,  the  ppil  ia 
tavftll  to  draw  the  Ibmod,  that  hn  ihould  not  ba  duMmtentsd  with  what  he  hat,  but 
ibonM  ba  (nteM  V>  Ood  Or  what  he  haa  been  pkajed  to  beMow  upon  him." 
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kdj,  hombfe,  kiod,  merciiiil,  and  fbrgiTiog;  going  aboatcontinDaJlydtnng  good;  nilb 
miniDrto  injnriM  with  pati«nee;reproTuig  with geatioDea;  adriaiiig and  eihortin* 
with  eamestneai  i  and  prayinrlbr  bia  tormetilora  uid  mordBran.  Bntwhjiaw 
thia  dooet  Not  ttiatthe  pnpir  maT  coldly  !c»k  opon  (he  picture,  thai  drawn  by  the 
pen  of  inapiratioa,  to  admire,  and  UHmlo  forget  it.  Ha: — It  ii  dnigned  aa  a  model 
in'  hia  imitation ;  and  the  Leaon  Syilem,  by  teaching  him  to  apply  all  the  TtriotM 
(ireamatannea  to  bia  own  eoodnct,  m  the  form  of  leanoa,  enablea  him  to  grow  into 
the  aame  image  and  lihenew.  He  ii  to  look  upon  the  pictnre  til)  h«  reaemMea  iL 
He  ia  to  cMrtemplala,  and  atod;  tb«  chaiaclu  and  oondoct  of  bit  Ltwd,  under  the 
nriooa  lempUtiona  and  triala  to  which  be  waa  exposed,  that  he  might  make  it  tlN 
nJ<  of  hia  own  life^  tbe  potteni  of  hia  condnct,  m  ajmilar  or  onuogooa  oiraom- 
atanoea.  He  ia,  ia  iboit,  "  to  behold  aa  b  a  glaie,  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;  that  he 
may  he  changed  into  the  same  image,  trom  pory  to  gnry,  ••  by  tbe  ^orit  of  the 
Lord.'" 

In  order  to  show  that  the  scheme  here  fuxiposed  is  perfectly 
practicable,  we  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  application  of 
Scripture  lessons  by  a  class  of  children,  who  were  examined, 
after  very  little  instruction,  from  the  "First  Step,"  on  Old  Tes- 
tament history,  &om  the  time  of  Adam  till  the  death  of  Moses: 


danger ;"  and  referred  to  Noah  who  warned  tbe  wicked,  while  bnilding  the  ark. 

Again,  "  When  people  aboat  yon  are  gixoi  to  qoarrel,  what  riMMUd  you  do  t- 
"  We  ■famU  eodeavoor  lo  make  peace :"  and  referred  to  Ahram  endeaTooriog  to 
remain  at  peace  with  Lot'i  herdimeti. 

"  When  two  eituitiona  occur,  one  where  yoa  win  get  more  mooey,  but  where  tbe 
people  are  wicked  and  ongodlj;  and  the  other,  where  yoa  will  get  leea  mooey,  bat 
naTe  better  company;  which  eboold  yon  cbooaer'  "The  ge<^  company  tnaugh 
with  leea  iMoey:"  aod  referred  to  Lot'*  deure  fbt  ridiea  taking  him  to  Utb  m 
wicked  fiodum,  where  be  loet  all  ha  had." 

We  may,  pertiaps,  quote  some  further  examples  of  this  kind 
before  we  conclude.  The  two  "Devotional  Exercises,"  num> 
bered  8  and  9  under  the  example  copied  from  the  Catechism,  ex- 
plain tbemselTes. 

We  will  here  present  our  readers  with  a  single  example  from 
one  of  Mr.  Gall's  historical  books,  his  "Help  to  Luke."  The 
remarks  already  made  will  enable  them  to  understand  the  Tarioua 
exerciser.  We  preface  this  by  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
"Union  Questions,"  that  the  two  may  be  compared;  the  verse 
i»  the  34th  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Luke. 

Uiie>  <jM«(ie>i. — <*  How  did  the  Samaritan  aiew  hia  onnpwaionT 

What  doea  thia  eondoet  of  tb*  Samaritan  teach  you  1" 
ttlp  to  ZmU—SI,    "And  went  to  him,  and  (1.)  hwad  np  (9.)  fab  vMnMfa, 
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(3.)  ptmrini:  in  oil  and  nine,  nnd  (i)  tot  liM  «n  bi«  am  bout,  ud  Usogl* 

him  to  (5.)  an  ina,  and  (6.)  laek  can  t^kim. 
1.  Slopped  tfas  bleeding,  dreoed,  and  «ra|ipBd. — 9.  The  cull  and  bruiia*  which 

be  had  reoeived. — 3.  Waihiog  and  anointuig  tbem  with.— 4.  WalkiDfc  biinnlf 

he  pat  the  hdplaia  maiL — 5.  A  place  of  poldH  «nlartaiiimeBt — 6.  Putting  lun 

to  bed,  watched  over. 
34.  To  whom  did  the  Samaritan  go T     What  Hi  ik  SnaaritM  d«  toQttmanT 

What  did  he  bind  ap?    Who  bound  up  hij  woaikdal  &c.    [Wa  Dmit  tba 

greater  part  of  tbia  eierciie.] 
Luton. — Tkt  SumaTilmnvxBt  ta  tlu  aanandlaund  vf  Uittiati*- — Waiboay 

not  onlj  pitj  the  diatreoed,  but  we  should  aDdeaToaf  alaq  to  relieve  tbem. 
Th*  Samaritan  uted  oil  and  aitu  for  At  rnwery  tf  IM*  ataa. — We  aboold  noti 

when  we  can  ofibrd  it,  gtudg«  a  little  eipenn  to  leliere  (be  diatfawcd. 
nt  Samarifn  ret  tit  man  *■  hit  sun  b»ait^-V/«  abould  trat  ia  acta  of  chantf 

or  murej,  grudge  a  little  peraooal  inoouTenienoe  or  bodily  &tifue. 
Tlu  Samaritan  trai^kt  lb<  man  to  an  inn  and  taot  tart  of  Aim. — Wa  ahoold  to- 

dearoar  to  compMe  tboee  acta  irf*  charitj  or  merej  which  we  bava  bean  <a> 

■bled  to  begin. 

After  having  quoted  so  liberally  from  Mr.  Oall,  it  ie  not  oar 
intention  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  several  fea- 
tures of  thi>  system  of  educction.  In  drawing  thia  {irotracted 
article  to  a  close,  however,  there  are  two  w  three  point!  on  which 
we  shall  offer  a  very  few  remarks. 

In  examining  the  Paraphrastic  Exercise  of  the  Lesson  System, 
we  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of  the  deficiency  in  the  existing 
schemes  of  instruction,  which  this  Exercise  is  designed  to  supply. 
We  have  always  thought  that  the  business  of  "  composition,"  (a 
technicality  familiar  to  every  schooI-boy,J  was  too  much  negle<^ 
ed  in  the  education  of  youth. ,  It3  importaace  is  not  appreciated, 
nor  does  it  occupy  that  prominent  rank  in  the  studies  prescribed 
by  any  of  our  seminaries,  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  From 
the  highest  universities  down,  through  every  grade,  to  the  dis- 
trict end  Sabbath  schools,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  reform 
in  this  matter.  We  could  name  colleges  of  the  first  respectability, 
the  students  of  which  are  required  to  exhibit  original  dissertations 
only  eight  of  ten  times  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  and  even  in  those 
cases,  they  are  eonsidered  as  complying  with  the  statutes  of  the 
institution,  if  they  present  the  merest  anatomy  of  an  essay,  wiucb 
ought  not  to  pass  muster  in  an  ordinary  grammar  school.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  this  prsctice,  multitudes  of  young  men 
who  are  sent  out  into  the  world  with  a  diploma  in  their  pocket, 
certifying  (what  might  not,  otherwise,  be  suspected,)  that  they 
hare  received  a  liberal  educati<H],  are  deplorably  deficient  in  that 
command  of  language  and  flueDcy  of  expresaioo,  on  which  thor 
success  and  usefulness  materially  depend,  lliey  may,  perhapa* 
write  with  grammatical  accuracy,  though  even  this  is  in  some 
cases  problematical,  but  their  style  betrays,  at  once,  the  jirre- 
nile  author,  and  exhibits  neither  manly  vigour  nor  classic  ease 
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.  And  in  Um  field  of  extemporiBeouii  debate  they 
leant,  frequently  at  a  severe  aod  painful  sacrifiee  of  feeling,  that 
they  are  too  "  alow  of  speech"  even  to  cope  with  an  unskiliiil  aa- 
tagoaist,  or  to  set  forth  in  any  thing  like  its  appropriate  impor- 
tance, a  subject  which  may  be  pressing  upon  their  own  minds 
with  a  weight  almost  beyond  endurance. 

It  ia  easy  to  discover  whence  the  evil  iq  question  ori^natea, 
attd  to  whom  belongs  the  responsibility  of  perpetuating  it  When- 
ever our  teachers  and  literary  professors  sh^l  begin  to  plaee  a 
just  estimate  on  the  acquisition  of  which  We  have  been  speaking, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  their  pupils  cease  to  regard  ue  exer- 
eiM  of  '<  composition,"  as  a  piece  of  unprofitable  drudgery.  It 
is  obvious  too,  that  the  reform  must  commence  in  our  primary 
Bcbools.  The  irksomeness  of  this  exereise  to  the  youth  in  our 
academies  and  colleges,  arises  cbiefiy  from  the  entire  neglect  of 
it  in  their  early  education.  Were-  children  habituated  to  the 
exercise,  they  would  d^ive  a  constantly  increasing  gratification 
from  it,aatbe  padMal  deve^innuit  and  growing  stnnf^  of  their 
faculties  sboula  enable  them  to  lay  h»Ld  of  aubjeets  with  a  more 
ngormn  gnsp,  and  to  hj-ing  te  Uie  discussion  of  them  a  mora 
flomprehenslve  range  of  thought  For  this  reason,  we  regard 
that  feature  of  the  Lenon  System  which  has  occasioned  these  re- 
marks, aa  adding  materially  to  its  value. 

Another  peciutarity  ef  this  system,  and  one  which  promises, 
like  the  last,  to  supply  an  important  deficiency,  is  seen  in  its 
"  DerrotJonal  Exercises."  We  do  not  forget  tlut  under  the  ex- 
ifltinz  n>ode0  ot  instraction,  scholars  may  be  often  reminded  of 
A*  doty  of  prayer,  and  that  children  are  frequently  tau^t  to  re- 
peat farms  of  prayer  by  their  parents ;  but  we  know  of  no  pJan, 
beaidra  the  one  here  proposed,  which  aims  by  systaoutic  eSnrti 
to  teach  titem  the  precise  nature  of  this  duty,  and  the  method  of 
performing  it  intelligently.  That  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  communicating  to  the  juvenile  mind  clear  appprefaeosions 
of  an  exercise  so  essentially  spiritual,  uid  especially  of  enlisting 
their  feelings  in  tlte  discbarge  of  it,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  we  an 
eonfident  that  no  one,  who  reads  Mr.  Gall's  observations  on  tfai» 
sobjeot,  will  des^r  of  witnessing  the  literal  fulfilment  ef  that 
insured  dcclwation,  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
Tboa  hast  perfeeted  praise."  We  esteem  it  as  one  of  the  chm 
exceUeocies  of  the  system,  that  it  t^us  turns  into  a  devotional  use 
eadi  doctrine  and  its  appropiate  ieasons ;  for  we  can  conceive  o( 
nothing  wkieh  is  better  calculated  to  impress  the  truths  on  the 
oseaory,  en&raed  hv  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  great  Author 
of  troth,  aad  to  inculcate  those  sentiments,  of  reverence  and  pious 
fear,  of  which  the  mind  is  so  much  more  susceptible  in  cbildhood 
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than  it  any  subsequent  period.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  meotioit 
as  a  collateral  benefit  resulting  from  this  practice,  that  those  who 
an  thuB  early  trained  will  acquire  a  fluency  and  richness  of  ex- 
pression in  prayer,  which  may  be  of  essential  service  to  them- 
Belves  and  others  in  after  life.  Were  this  system  generally 
adopted,  the  exercise  of  prayer  would  soon  lose  its  frigid  forma- 
lity, and  be  invested,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  with 
something  of  that  sacred  dignity  and  impreasiveness  which  beltmg 
to  its  true  character. 

A  single  word  as  to'  the  "Application  of  the  LeMons.'^  Apart 
from  this  feature,  the  Lesson  System  is  a  manifest  advance  in  the 
science  of  education,  but  with  it,  we  consider  its  author  as  having 
established  his  claim  to  rank  amongst  the  benefactors  of  the  age. 
No  finite  mind  can  estimate  the  blessings  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  flow,  from  the  universal  adoption  of  a  system,  which 
thus  effectually  links  all  its  pupils  by  strong,  though  unseen  bonds, 
with  the  realities  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  The  child,  ha- 
bituated on  the  one  hand  to  draw  some  practical  maxim  from 
every  Scripture  expression  which  he  sees,  and  on  the  other  to 
connect  each  incident  of  his  life  with  a  corresponding  event  re- 
corded in  the  sacred  volume,  would  by  his  own  acts,  be  continu- 
ally summoning  around  himaelf  the  objects  and  interests  of  the 
invisible  world.  He  would  live  with  an  abiding  consciousness 
that  the  eye  of  Omniscience  was  upon  him ;  and  in  moments  of 
temptation  or  unguarded  passion,  the  fearful  warnings  of  Holy 
Writ  would  rush  unbidden  upon  his  soul,  and  recall  nim  to  tua 
duty.  It  would  r^uire  no  common  degree  of  hardihood  to  im- 
pel a  man  to  the  perpetration  of  crime,  whose  conscience  was 
thus  armed  with  the  delegated  terrors  of  the  law,  and  who  felt 
at  every  step  he  was  striking  chords  which  sent  their  vibrations 
upwards  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  onward  to  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ  We  do  not  assert  that  even  then  we  should  have  found 
a  complete  antidote  to  vice,  but  we  do  affirm  that  a  most  salutary 
restraint  would  be  imposed  upon  the  corrupt  propensities  of  the 
human  heart,  and  that  we  should  be  provided  with  the  surest 
safeguard  against  the  practice  of  iniquity  which  it  is  possible  to 
have,  short  of  the  universal  conversion  of  men  to  God.  We  re- 
gard it,  therefore,  as  the  highest  recommendation  of  the  Lesson 
System  of  education,  that  it  aims  to  accomplish  by  simple,  but 
emci^t  means,  a  result  so  noble  and  philanthropic,  and  so  fiill  of 
promise  to  the  Church,  as  that  which  is  here  contemplated.  We 
•re  aware  that  the  same  end  has  been  attempted  in  the  existing 
system  of  instruction,  but  with  how  little  pToapect  of  successy  as 
compared  with  the  system  under  review,  we  need  not  stop  to 
determine. 
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It  wu  not  our  deaigD  to  delineate  all  ttie  minute  peculiarities 
or  Mr.  Gall's  System.  The  end  which  we  had  in  new  will  bo  ■ 
attained,  should  the  imperfect  outline  which  we  have  sketched  of 
ita  exercises,  and  the  principIeB  on  which  they  are  formed,  serre 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  triends  of  Sabbath  schools  to  this  suh- 
ject  There  is  no  countr]^  in  the  world,  whose  prosperity  is  so 
mtimately  aasociated  with  these  schools  ai  our  own.  Institutions 
founded  on  Uie  principle  of  popular  representation,  can  be  sus- 
tained only  amongst  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  people:  and 
considered,  therefore,  with  reference  merely  to  our  political  in- 
terests, every  improvement  which  adds  efficiency  to  our  plans  for 
storing  the  minds  of  the  young  with  the  great  truths  of  scriptu- 
ral Christianity,  may  be  viewed  as  a  national  blessing.  But  when 
our  thoughts  stretch  forward  into  eternity,  we  are  lost  in  endea- 
voaring  to  estimate  the  weigh^  results  which  might  be  expected 
to  flow  from  even  a  non-essential  modification  in  thfe  present 
mode  of  instruction.  Who  can  tell  what  consequences  might 
ensue,  were  one  additional  truth  of  fundamental  importance  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  its  divine  enei^  upon  the  conscience  of  a 
single,  individual!  And  when  we  consider  that  this  truth  is 
"precious"  and  imperishable  "seed,"  which,  under  the  nurtur- 
ing care  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  spring  up  and  bear  eternal  fruit, 
the  mind  faints  in  attempting  to  conceive  the  magnitude  of  tho 
blessings  which  would  be  secured,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system 
which  should  every  year  bring  the  word  of  God  into  more  im- 
mediate contact  with  thouaan£i  and  millions  of  immortal  souls. 
Whether  the  scheme  of  instruction  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing be  such  a  system,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  but  it  certainly  is 
one  which  merits  a  candid  examination  on  the  part  of  all  who  are 
interested  (and  i^o  are  not?)  in  the  education  of  youth.  We 
commend  it  especially  to  tiie  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  all 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sabbath  schools.  It  has  already 
b^n  introduced,  as  we  are  informed,  into  a  few  schools  in  tfie 
city  of  New  York,  where  its  success  has  been  complete.  We  are 
surprised  that  it  is  not  more  generally  known,  and  that  the  whole 
series  of  Mr.  Gall's  books  has  not  been  long  ago  republished 
here.*  The  system  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  experiment, 
which  may  or  may  not  end  in  a  mortifying  failure:  its  efBcaey 
has  been  fairly  demonstrated,  and  the  proofs  are  before  the  world. 
it  comes  to  us  recommended  by  names  of  high  distinction  in  the 
literary  circles  of  Scotland ;  and  still  more,  sustained  by  facts 

*  WtwDemtliijii  done,  we  hops  that  they  will  be  raprinledutAfy  an.  IfUwr 
vn  not  preouelj  neh  book*  u  ws  need,  iXhers  oui  be  piepared  od  the  lUiie  pUn. 
Wc  DadenUnd  that  Mr.  QoU  ii  niiicb  displewed  with  the  libertiei  taken  bj  the 
"  ■     lofhuworki. 
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which  iacredulity  cannot  resiat,  Qor  prejudice  «Tad«.  We  know 
not  how  we  can  more  ^propriately  conclude  this  long  article, 
than  by  stating  a  few  of  theae  facts,  which  we  find  recorded  in  a 
pamphlet  printedat  Edinburgh,  and  entitled,  "Effectsof  theLeo- 
son  System  of  Teaching,  as  ascertained  by  aetual  Experiment.** 
Could  we  copy  the  whole  pamphlet,  our  readers  would  concur  io 
tfae  c^inion  Uiat  some  of  the  "  effects"  which  It  details,  are  wiA- 
out  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  educialion. 

The  only  experiment  of  the  results  of  which  mir  limits  will 
permit  us  to  give  a  full  account,  was  held  at  Aberdeen,  and  was 
witnessed  and  reported  bythefoUowing  gentlemen;  The  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Jack,  Frincipalof  King's  College,  Aberdeen;  James 
Bentley,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Oriental  LauQguages;  the  Bev. 
John  Murray ;  the  Rev.  Abercrombie  L.  Gordon ;  and  the  Rerv, 
David  Simpson,  ministers  of  Aberdeen.  The  children  were  Be- 
lected  by  the  three  olergymeQ  just  named,  in  the  following  maa- 
nw.  After  examining  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  children 
collected  from  various  schools,  they  selected  from  them  twenty- 
two  "  who  seemed  to  be  the  most  ignorant,  and  to  understand 
iwae  of  the-three  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Oospel,  viz.  our 
connexion,  as  sinners,  with  Adam ;  our  connexion  with  Christ  as 
the  Saviour,  and  the  means  by  wluch  sinners  receive  an  mtepeat 
in  Christ's  salvation."  From  these  twenty-two  childrui,  Mr.  - 
Gall  made  up  a  class  of  ten,  whom  he  instructed  fw  eight  days, 
occupying  two  hours  each  day.  In  the  civil  history,  biogFaphy^ 
and  Datum  philosophy  department,  however,  be  had  to  we  the 
oluldren  for  half  an  hour  at  mid-day,  some  of  them  being  em- 
ployed in  business,  who,  thereCn^,  could  only  attend  during  pvt 
of  their  dinner-hour.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  children 
were  examined  at  a  public  meeting,  held  in  one  of  the  ehurchs* 
at  Aberdeen. 

"  Thaj  were  first  interro^tcd  minutely  ro  the  follawuig;  doctiinea  of  ReVBlation, 
•«ri(it>m,aliatof  which  WBB  handed  to  the  Chairman,  viz.  1.  Of  the  Bible,  ilxdoiig^ 
■nd  ftotboiitf.  9.  OrAdBm.indDor  relation  lohim  in  the  eoTenant  ef  worka.  3. 
"" M  of  the  fall;  lat  In  the  lou  of  eternal  life,  ud  why ;  3d.  In  bring. 


ing  down  tiic  carse  on  all  maokind.  4.  V/hj  sin  will  be  liiited  with  pnnishtatBU 
notwithstanding  God'tperfcctionsofgoodneae  and  mercj.  5.  The  utter  inahilit;  iM' 
mui  to  help  faimeelf.  6.  The  originof  the  plan  oTnlntioD  by  Christ.  T.  The  rea- 
■onl  whr  rapentanoe  cajinol  Bare  lu.  6.  The  rensoDl  vbj  good  worki  ouinot  Mte 
oa.  9.  How  the  curse  is  remored  by  Christ  10.  How  eteinal  life  is  reatoied  If 
Christ  11.  Why  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  alone,  aod  do  created  being,  could  accmn- 
riish  man's  redemption.  12.  The  nature  and  exercise  of  Christ's  offices  a»  Fro[*e(, 
rrietf,  and  King'.  13.  How  we  receive  an  inteieit  in  Gbrist'e  ulvatioo.  14.  Whv 
faith,  repentance,  and  neir  obedience,  although  necessary,  are  not  meritorious.  15. 
Ofthelastjudenient  16.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  rigbleoua  will  be  MquiUed, 
•nd  the  wicked  condemned,  at  the  last  Judgment 

"lARer  being  eiamined  generally  andsatisfactoiily  on  each  of  theai  heada,  the  chair- 
mu)  called  upon  mom  of  tMro  individually,  who  were  ctrefiillyBuminsd,  and  itwwed 
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l>r  tbeir  umnn,  Qat  thoj  nrerally  nndoHtood  UwiMInn  of  Iks  above  doabinw, 

~~  '  ''   *         '  il  ralitioD  to  eaoh  other. 

.  IboD  eiamined  on  the  Old  TManwot  hntoiy,  ftora  the  aceoont  of 
.-h  of  Moaes,  downward*,  to  that  of  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  id  the  rei{B 
-of  Keboboam.  Here  thej  dutioctl^  Mated  and  daaoribed  all  the  Uedoig  atoan- 
daDoee  of  the  iMUTBlivs  compriaed  in  the  '  First  Step,'  whose  brief^  bat  oomprabeik 
Mrs  oatline  tfaej  appeared,  in  Tarioni  icatancea,  to  haTe  lilled  op  at  home,  bj  reading 
in  tbeir  Kbiea  llw  cnreapondiiig  chapters.  FroRi  the  TaruMu  ineideola  in  the  Sa- 
cred Record,  with  iriuch  thej  had  tfaua  been  brought  so  doaelj  in  oontaot,  thej 
drew,  a*  the;  proceeded,  a  Tarietv  of  practical  IcBKint,  evincioc'  that  they  claarlj 
percoiTed,  not  only  the  nature  and  qualitiei  of  the  actions,  whether  good  or  eril,  of 
the  parsiKis  there  set  before  them,  bot  the  nae  thai  ong-ht  to  be  made  of  anch  deserip. 
4imB  of  character,  a*  eiamplea  <x  waminga,  intended  tbr  application  to  Ae  ordinal 
bonneiE  of  lifb. 

^'Tbej  were  next  eiamined.in  the  same  waj,  on  severikl  sectioiiaof  the  NewTes- 
toment,  from  which  they  had  also  learned  to  point  out  the  practical  lessons,  so  Im- 
portant and  necessary  fbr  the  regnlatianoftbB  heart  and  Lfe.  The  meeting,  a*  well 
aa  this  oommittee,  were  sorprised  at  the  mioote  uid  aceorBte  acquaintance  whloh 
thev  ditplayed  with  the  mnltiplidt;  of  objects  presenlad  to  them ;  at  tlie  great  extent 
«f  uie  record  erer  which  thejr  had  tramledt  and  at  the  facility  with  which  they 
seemed  to  draw  usefiit  lessons  Ihnn  almost  ererj  oocarrenee  mantiotied  in  the  paa- 
sagea  wliich  they  had  read.  Batthemoet  importaiitpartoftheeierciso,that«hiell 
showed  morepartjonlarlythegreat  value  of  thieayatem,  and  with  which  the  meeting 
were  eapeciBlly  (track,  was  the  appropriate  ajiplleaflon  of  the  lessons  from  Scripture, 
which  they  bad  previonsly  drawn.  They  were  desired  to  soppoee  themfielTei  placed 
in  a  great  TarletV  of  ntuations,  and  were  asked  how  they  might  to  conduct  them- 
selves ID  each  of  these.  A  Aw  examples  may  be  giren,  though  it  ia  quite  iinpossi- 
Ue  to  do  justice  to  the  rebjoct.  A  boy,  for  instance,  was  asked,  '  If  jour  parents 
■honkl  become  infirm  and  poor,  how  ought  yon  to  act  towards  them  V  '  I  ought,' 
replied  the  boy,  'tovn>k,and  help  them.'  And  being  asked,  'Whence  be  drewthrt 
IsBsoa  I'  he  referred  to  the  conduct  of  Ruth,  who  mpportcd  Naomi  and  herself  by 
gleaning  in  theScld.  A  girl  was  asked, '  If  your  mother  was  boa;,  and  had  more  to 
da  in  the  famtlj  than  she  coold  easily  aecompliBh,  what  ought  you  to  do  T*  Her  an- 
swer was,  'I  onghtto  give  her  assistance  ;*  and  she  referred  to  the  conduct  orSanl, 
in  aasiating  his  father  to  reoorer  the  asses  which  were  lost;  and  to  that  of  David,  in 
fteding  his  father's  she«p,  when  bii  brothen  were  at  the  wars.  A  Utile  bey  was 
asked,  '  If  your  parsntB  were  too  indulgent,  and  seemeil  to  give  you  all  your  own 
will,  what  ought  you  to  do  ?'  'I  ought  not  to  take  it,'  re(died  tlie  boy,  very  readily  j 
and  added,  that  it  was  taking  hia  own  will  that  caused  the  ruin  of  the  ptixligal  son. 
Another  boy  being  asked,  *ff  yon  shonld  beoome  rich,  what  would  be  your  duty  to 
the  poor?'  answered, '  I  ought  to  be  good  to  the  poor  ;  but  it  woDld  be  better  to  give 
tbem  work  than  to  give  them  money  ;  for  Bosi  did  not  give  Ruth  grain,  bnt  bode 
hisshearersletBomeiilljthat  she  m^t  got  it  by  her  own  industry.' 

"  Mr.  Gall  here  staled,  that  at  Ihie  point  it  bad  been  btcnded  that  the  experiment, 
as  originally  projected,  should  close ;  but  that  the  interest  which  these  exercises  bad 
axciliwl  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  experiment,  had 
Indaced  him,  short  as  waa  the  lime  he  had  prescribed  to  himself,  to  proceed  with 
them  to  some  other  branches  of  education,  embraced  by  the  Losson  System  of  leacll- 
ing,  viz. '  Civil  History,' '  Biography,'  dtc  For  this  purpose,  he  had  selected  four  of 
the  eIsM  tfaat  had  now  been  examUied,  and  foor  Mher  chitdten  who  could  Mtend, 
and  had  met  with  tbem  at  tlMir  dinner  honr,  tar  fin  or  six  daya,  and  the  result  hi 
would  now  very  sbort^  exhibit  to  the  meeting. 

"They  were  aecotdingly  examined  on  that  portion  of  the  history  of  England,  em- 
braoed  In  the  reign  ofCharles  I.  and  the  eommonwealtb ;  and  Iram  the  details  of  thi* 
poriod,  thej  ibaw,  fhim  the  mmu  eireumttanttf,  or  BUioaiMetneDtt,  political,  dome*, 
tic,  and  pemnal  lessons,  as  these  applied  to  anation,  to  a  Aimily.and  to  individuab; 
leasons  which  it  ought  to  bo  die  leadm^  design  of  history  to  fiimiah,  though,  both  by 
ft«  writers  and  readers  td*  history,  this  acanmittee  are  sorry  to  say,  tbey  are  tm 
lensrally  overlooked. 
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»  Tbtf  w«n  Umb  eiamiii»d  on  KefrrRph;,  (be  life  of  Um  Ule  Hot.  Jahn  Nawkn 
tidog  cMnn  lor  thit  pDrpoae ;  from  whose  bialor;  they  bIbo  drew  >oma  toi^  uiefiil 
pnii£eal  Imnob,  and  wemed  reiy  deairaui  of  enlu-ging,  bat  had  to  be  reMruned,  m» 
the  time  irodd  not  perinit. 

"  Tbej  were  next  interrogated,  loieotificall;,  u  to  the  prodaction,  the  natiire,  and 
the  proportieB  of  tevenl  familiar  objects,  with  the  yiew  of  ibowing  how  admirably 
calculated  the  Iiseeon  Sjslem  U  for  liimiihing;  the  jouag  with  a  knowledge  of  nato- 
ral  ■cience,  and  of  the  arl&  One  of  their  little  companiiHui  being  railed  iMfbre  tlleiit 
oo  a  benob,  tbay  deecribed  OTery  part  of  bit  dreea,  from  the  bonnet  downward*,  de- 
tailing eierj  procesa  and  Bla^  of  the  manufacture.  The  bonnet,  which  wa*  pntoa 
lua  bead  for  tbii  purpoae,  the  coat,  the  ailk  himdkerchief,  the  cotton  vent,  were  all 
traced  teapeativBly  from  the  abeep,  ttie  egg  of  the  lilk-worm,  and  the  oottou-pod. 
The  battoiit,  which  were  of  bran,  were  stated  to  be  a  oompoailioa  of  copper  and  one, 
wluch  ware  ■eparitel;  md  ncientiGcall}'  deicrjbed,  with  the  reuoni  aHigoed,  ^aa 
food  ai  eould  be  giTen,)  for  their  admixture,  in  the  compoeilioD  of  brasl.  HaietbcT 
•bo  firand  no  want  either  of  capacity  or  of  material!  lor  practical  lesaons.  A  boj, 
■Iter  deeoribiag  oopptt  aa  poeeeting  poiaonoo*  qnalitiea,  and  itating  that  conking 
Btansili^  aa  wul  aa  money,  were  made  of  it,  waa  aaked  what  [O'actical  leasoD*  ba 
oonlddraw  from  theseoircumrtancei,  and  replied, 'That no  peraoo  ahonld  puthal£i 
pence  in  hie  mouth ;  and  that  people  ahonld  take  caie  to  keep  clean  pani  and  ket- 
tlo.'  A  lady's  paniol  and  a  gentleman's  watch  were  deacribed  in  the  aamenianiMr. 
The  iTorjr  luiob,  the  brosi  crampet,  the  bamboo,  the  whalebone,  the  silk,  were  no 
•oonei  adverted  to,  than  they  were  scientifically  deacribed.  When  tbsir  attentim 
was  called  to  the  aeala  of  a  gentleroan'a  watch,  tbey  immediately  aid,  '  Tliese  ars 
of  pure,  and  those  of  jeweller's  cold,'  and  desoribed  tba  difference.  The  steel  ring 
WM  traced  to  the  ir^bdtone  in  the  mine,  with  a  daaeriptimi  of  the  mode  of  Bspaiatiiv 
the  metal  Bmm  its  combbalums.  The  procteses  requisite  for  the  preparation  ^ 
wrooght-iron  ftom  the  cast-iron,  and  of  steel  from  the  wroaght-iron,  with  the  distin- 
(niahing  properties  sf  each  of  thcba  metals,  were  accnratelj  described,  and  some 
sracticiQ  leeioni  drawn  Anm  theae  propertieH,  each  ao,  that  a  knife  ought  nerw  to 
be  put  into  the  fire,  and  that  a  raior  should  be  dipped  in  warm  water  previona  to  its 
being  used.  Varioni  articles  were  coUecled  Stmi  individuals  in  the  meeting,  and 
BoccessiTely  presented  to  tbem,  all  of  which  they  described.  India-rubber,  cork, 
■ponge,  pocket-comba,  ttc.  A  unall  pocket  thermometer,  with  its  tube  and  ila  mer. 
eury,  its  prinoiples  and  use,  oaderen  tlie  Turkey-leather  on  the  ODYer,  were  all  fullf 
deacribed.  After  eiplaininff  the  nature  and  properties  of  ooal-gos,  one  of  the  boy* 
•tated  to  the  meeting,  that  iincethe  commeQcement  of  this  experiment,  he  had  him- 
self atlemptsd,  and  succeeded  in  making  gas-light,  by  means  of  a  tobocao-pipe ;  bla 
mslhod  of  doing  which  he  alsodeicribed. 

"At  (he  close  of  this  eiiminatjoa,  tbe  chairman  and  several  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  sxprcHed  warmly  and  decidedly  their  opinion,  aa  to  the  entire  soecesa  erf* 
tbe  experiment,  and  declared  that  (her  were  indeed  quite  astonished,  that  this  sys- 
tem had,  in  so  abort  a  period,  imparled  to  the  childrsn  snch  an  eitraordinarj  stoM 
afkiun*ledge;and  (hat  they  were  IbUy  prepared  to  state  this  to  the  public"— -Cniia 
rqiott  u  signed  by  tbe  gsnllemen  mentiooed  above.] 

We  hare  Uioughtthata single  detailed  account  like  thiB,wcKtld 
be  more  satisfactory  than  detached  portions  from  several  different 
reports.  An  experiment  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  waa 
tried  by  Mr.  Oall  in  London,  in  May,  1839,  under  the  supervi- 
Bion  of  a  committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  We  copy  a 
paragraph  from  the  report  of  Ihia  committee,  which  brings  into 
view  a  point  not  mentioned  in  the  extract  already  given.  The 
class  here  mentioned  consisted  of  three  of  the  most  intelligent 
girls  of  tbe  school  to  which  they  belonged,  (of  the  ages  of  11,1S» 
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and  16,  respeetiTely,)  and  they  had  been  iastnicted  by  Mr.  Gall 
for  half  an  hour  on  Uiirteen  succeasive  erenings. 

■■  The  Iturd  dui  wu  next  exunined  oo  Uig  nMnre  uid  practka  of  prtytr.  Thtj 
•tiowed  gTMl  skill  in  comprehendiog  uid  defiaing'  the  seTerDi  component  parti  of 
prayer ;  aa  invocitioD,  adoration,  oonreaion,  thanksgiving,  petition,  &.C.  The;  Brat 
nra  ezamplea  of  each  aeiiarRtelj;  and  then,  with  great  lacilHj,  made  aelecliotia 
mm  each  diviaion  id  its  order,  which  thej  gare  consecativel;;  abowing,  that  thn 
liad  acquired  with  eaie  and  aj)titDde,b;me)uii  ofUiia  clanilicatioa,  a  mort  deairahb 
•criptoral  directory  in  the  important  duty  of  prayer.  They  then  turned  *e*eral 
leaaoDa  and  pauages  of  Scriptnre  into  player;  and  the  Cbiirnian  and  aereral  of 

tba  {enllemen  preeent,  read  to  Ihem  pawagea  from  ti  '  -■■     ■- ■ 

the; readiljr  clanified,  ai  taaght  ir  ■■■-  ■■"---■-- 
into  adoration,  petition,  ccinfi)aiion,< 

of  the  testa  were  of  a  mixed,  and  e , , ^  . 

eren  wban  Ibey  were  not  prerioualr  aoqnaintad  with  the  paaaana,  they  divided 
tbem  into  parta,  and  referred  each  of  these  to  ita  proper  clau,  a*  u  the  more  rim- 
pl*  and  nmqoe  Tsrtea." 

We  cannot  forbear  to  state  that  at  Ae  pnblic  meeting  which  was 
held  in  London,  to  communicate  the  result  of  the  experiment 

i'ust  mentioned,  a  blind  man  was  introduced,  who,  though  bom 
ilind,  by  means  of  an  alphabet  invented  by  Mr.  GaJl,  was  able  to 
read  by  the  touch  slowly,  but  coiTectIy,in  iha  first  book  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.  Hehad  acquired  the  art  of  reading  by  only 
one  hour  and  a  quarter's  leaching,  together  with  his  own  prac- 
tice during  a  fortnight  He  also  wrote  before  the  meeting,  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Gall  for.  that  purpose, 
and  numerous  specimens  of  his  writing,  which  he  read  by  his 
fingers,  with  great  ease,  were  distributed  among  the  individuals 
present  He  had  been  taught  to  write  in  the  space  of  one  hour, 
and  his  own  practice  for  a  single  day  had  done  all  the  rest  We 
mention  this  circumstance  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to 
some  in  our  own  country  who  are  suffering  under  thia  distress- 
ing privation. 

As  to  the  facts  which  we  hare  quoted  concerning  the  Lesson 
System,  they  speak  a  language  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  too  impressive  to  be  forgotten. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 

Duconrses  od  the  Covenant  of  Works,  tbe  Fall  of  Man,  and  OrigiDtl  &U.  B7 
William  Loik,  Falter  of  the  Tint  Fnabytcrian  Chotefa  in  Cambridge,  N«ir  York. 
PP.9S4. 

A  Diicoane  on  tbe  Doctrine  of  Ibe  Trinity.    B7  Conrad  Speeoe,  D.  D.    fticb- 

Bader'i  Analogy.    With  an  Intiodoctor;  Eaaay  by  Albert  Bame*.    Phihdal- 

A  Second  Seriec  of  the  Doctrine  of  tbe  Chnrch  of  Genera,  compriaing  IKa- 
oooraeibjthe  Modern  Dirinea  of  tliBt<:%:  edited  bjtbe  Ret.'J.S.Foos,  Min- 
iit«r  of  the  French  Epiaoopal  Oinrch,  E^iae  dea  Greea,  and  the  Rev.  R.  (^Iler. 
mole,  B.  D.    London. 

Neander,  GeKhichte  der  Fflantang  and  Leitong  dot  (Ariatlieban  kircbe  dordt 
^e  ApoaleL    Hamburg. 

Thotuck,  BeittBge  nr  GpracberUanmg  dea  N.  T.    HoUe. 

Ewald,  Abhandlungen  mr  Bibli*chen  Liteiitur.    Gottii^eii. 

Hcngatenberg,  Chrlatologia  dea  Alt.  Teat.    Erlangeo. 

Neonder,  der  heilige  Johuinea  Chr jaoetomua  irnd  die  Kiteha.    9d  adhion.    Ham- 

Titlmanni  de  Sf  nonymii  in  Not.  TeiL    Leipiig. 
OlihaUKD,  Nachweia  der  Echtheit  dea  N.  T.'    Hamburg. 
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MpUintory  utd  pnotieal,  intBiided  to  uaiit  tbe  oodnnUiMliiif  in  Ue  penml  of 
Iba  SMted  Voloms,  utd  to  fornUli  a  bod;  of  £T(iig«)ic«l  Tnitk  fiumdad  on  iti  cook 

tanUi  selected  Ham  the  wriliagiot  caleenied  dmnea  end  bi~ 

deaomiDatioiu.    lUnilnled  will  ateel  engnYingM,  mAer  tlie  M  b 
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Tbe  BibUcal  Annnal,  or  Scripture  OUiinet  Atlaa.    London. 

Lectore*  on  the  FrMent  State  and  prcbable  Reialla  of  Theological  9peonIatkav 
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Prajrera  Sx  Young  Peraooa.  Bj  the  Be*.  Cbarle*  Wataon,  Miniater  of  Buntia- 
land.     ISmo.    Edinbnrgli.  , 

I*  It  Well  T  or,  Three  •erioui  and  intereaUng  Qaeatioui  to  Wi*aa  and  Hotbcm. 
By  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.  D.  Rector  of  St  Andtew"i  Church,  Phaadelphia. 

It  1*  Well ;  or  ftith'a  eatimate  of  afflictioni— altered  fiom  the  original  work  af 
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A»T.  I.  7^  lAjk  qf  WlUiam  Farel,  pr^ared  from  original 
autkoritia,  by  Melchior  Kirchhofer,  MiDister  at  Steia  on  the 
Rhine,  in  the  CtBton  Schaffhausen,  &c.  Vol.1.  Zurich,  1S31. 
8to." 

The  lives  of  some  men  are  an  integral  part  of  history;  and  of 
none  is  this  statement  more  emphatically  true  than  of  the  Refor- 
mers. Notwithstanding  its  immediate  and  ulterior  effects,  die 
Reformation  is  an  event  which  has  not  yet  been  fairly  estimated 
by  the  world.  The  time  is  coming  when  this  mighty  revolution 
will  be  seen  to  surpass,  in  every  attribute  of  grandeur,  all  political 
eonvulsions  put  together;  and  when  those  who  were  the  instru- 
inenta  of  bringing  it  about,  will,  by  general  consent,  take  prece- 
dence of  all  who  have  been  recognised  as  heroes.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  pleasant  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  their  personal  his- 
tory, especially  in  the  case  of  some,  with  the  details  of  whose 
biography  we  have  not  been  familiar.  Among  these  we  may 
redcon  that  impetuous  thunderbolt,  and  terror  of  the  papists, 
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Guillftume  Farel.  The  accounts  of  his  life,  which  we  haye  Been 
before,  are  lamentably  measer,  yielding  just  enough  to  kindle  a  de- 
sire of  knowing  more.  We  were,  therefore,  not  a  little  pleased 
to  find,  that  his  biography  had  fallen  into  able,  diligent,  and 
friendly  hands.  The  Tolume  now  before  us  was  a  contribution  to 
the  solemnities  of  a  R^onnatUmsfeat  at  Neuenburg  in  1830. 
We  at  first  intended  to  defer  our  notice  of  it,  till  the  work  should 
be  complete;  but  as  the  preface  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the 
public  authorities  would^  suffer  its  completion,  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  an  abstract  of  the  information  thus  far  furnished. 

Our  author  has  been  able  to  add  very  little  to  the  facts  already 
known  respecting  Farel's  infancy  and  early  education.  That  he 
was  born  at  Gap,  in  Dauphiny,  of  respectable  parents,  in  the  year 
1489,  and  brought  up  m  the  strictest  principles  of  popery,  is  about 
the  sum  of  what  we  know  in  relation  to  this  period  of  his  life ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  conjecture  of  our  author  that  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  Farel's  native  region  helped  to  form  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  his  character. 

In  1512  we  find  him  studying  kt  Paris,  where  his  religious 
prejudices  gained  new  strength.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
philosophy  then  taught  wh  MwtMl  nther  to  darken  than  enlight- 
en. The  theologians  of  that  famous  University  appear  to  have 
waged  perpetual  war  against  refinement,  taste,  and  elegant  litera- 
ture. The  great  principle,  which  they  inculcated,  wu  submip- 
sion  to  the  church.  Under  sui^  ioMmctioo,  Farel's  prepoBsessioos 
soon  became  more  deeply  radicatod.  To  aU  the  monstrous  «u- 
perstitions  of  the  papacy  he  was  devotedly  attached.  The  wor^ 
ship  of  the  saints  and  monastic  austerities  he  looked  upon  as  fun- 
danaental  parts  of  Christianity.  In  these  delusions,  he  was  en- 
couraged and  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  precepts,  but  the  uni- 
form  example  of  his  instructer,  Jacob  Faber.  It  was  in  vain,  how- 
ever, that  the  young  man  sought,  in  midnight  darkness  and  a^ 
surd  obsertancea,  for  something  to  satisfy  his  undefined  desim. 
He  felt  the  need  of  knowledge,  which  was  furnished  neither  by 
the  subtilties  of  Aristotle,  nor  the  Legends  of  the  Saints.  Tbi« 
vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  drove  him  to  the  Scriptures;  but  the 
light  which  they  imparted  was  too  painful  for  him.  Startled  to 
find  how  widely  his  teachers  differed  from  the  oracles  of  God,  b« 
tried  to  banish  his  uneasiness  by  a  belief,  that  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture  was  not  obvious,  but  latent.  This  device,  however, 
though  sufficient  to  retain  him  in  his  shackles,  could  not  make 
him  love  them  as  he  did  before.  The  duties  which  he  once  per- 
formed with  enthusiastic  cheerfulness,  be  now  merely  toiled 
through,  with  a  doubtful  mind.  The  glimmering  spark  had  been 
enkindled,  wliich  was  soon  to  shoot  up  in  a  strong,  clear  flame. 
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This  eomunKDstJon  was  accelerated  by  the  secret  influence  of 
hi«  revered  ioBtructer  Faber.  Even  while  they  continued  to 
unite  in  their  addresses  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  the  old  man 
would  sometimea  say  with  solemn  significaDcj,  "  Gad  is  about 
to  renovate  the  world,  and  you  are  to  he  a  witness  of  it"  Fa- 
beHs  very  devotion  to  the  Saints  had  begun  to  correct  itself.  In 
his  zeal  for  their  honour^  he  resolved  to  write  their  liveS.  The 
close  contact  into  which  this  brought  him  with  their  history  was 
made  the  means  of  opening  his  eyes.  Rejecting  in  disgust  these 
diildish  foi^ries,  he  addressed  himself  with  ardour  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  The  similar  pursuits  of  some,  and  the  opposition 
of  others  among  his  colleagues,  only  quickened  his  progress  till 
he  reached  the  conclusion—"  We  will  bold  last  to  the  certain, 
and  let  the  doubtful  go."  This  change  in  the  teacher  could  not 
be  without  its  influence  upon  a'  pupil,  who  had  been  confirmed  in 
err<»:  by  respect  for  him.  It  was  not  long  before  Farel  had  ob- 
tained a  Batiafactory  conviction  of  that  fundamental  truth,  that 
God  alone  is  to  he  worshipped.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
mspieious  change  in  his  opinions,  that  he  uttered  that  memora- 
ble sentiment,  confirmed  by  all  experience :  "  To  a  devotee  of 
popery  the  discovery  of  its  corruptions  is  so  bitter  knd  dnbeara- 
ue,*  that  it  would  drive  him  either  to  despair  or  madness,  were 
it  not  for  the  dehghtiul  doctrine  of  redemption  through  a  Saviour, 
which  begins  t*  dawn  upon  him."  There  is  something  deenly 
affecting  in  the  struggle  which  succeeded  these  discoveries.  We 
have  read  of  seamen,  who,  though  giving  satisfactory  proofs  of 
their  conversion,  were  long  unable  to  renounce  their  awfiji  habits 
of  profanity,  but  went  on  swearing,  and  weeping  over  every  oath, 
till  they  were  brought  off  conquerors.  We  were  forcibly  remind- 
ed of  ^is  fact,  by  Uie  touthing  simplicil/y  with  which  Farel  tells 
how  difiicuit  be  found  it  to  exclude  the  Saints  from  all  his  suppH- 
eation8,and  address  them  all  to  God.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
he  Knounced  every  vestige  of  idolatry,  his  new  opinions  gaining 
Strength  with  every  step  of  bis  researches  into  ecelesiaticai  histo- 
ry. He  now  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  his  biographer  here  directs  attention  to  theerro- 
neous  statement  made  by  certain  writers,  that  Farel  was  illite- 
rate. This  is  BO  far  from  being  true,  that  Calvin  proposed  him  as 
a  Professor  at  Lausanne  on  the  ground  of  his  proficiency  in  He- 
brew learning. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  his  rejection  of  popish  idolatry 
was  soon  succeeded  by  an  entire  rejection  of  all  pomp  and  cere- 
monial in  the  Worship  of  Qod.     The  mummeries  of  the  mass  and 
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other  public  offices^  began  to  appear  in  their  true  oharaoter,  m 
merejuEEliDE  tricks  and  incantations;  and  his  soul  now  thirsted 
for  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  undefiled  religion.  The  natural  re- 
sult of  these  momentous  changes  was  an  express  abandonment  of 
popery,  attended  with  a  deep  abhorrence  of  its  abominations,  and 
a  bitter  repentance  on  account  of  his  own  participation  in  them. 
The  very  depth  of  ]iis  previous  devotion  to  the  Apostate  Church 
increased  his  subsequent  hostility,  and,  by  calling  forth  the  native 
strength  of  his  emolions,  made  him  the  Boanerges  of  the  Reformft- 
tJon.  With  such  views  and  feelings,  when  he  looked  at  the 
condition  of  society  around  him,  and  as  yet  had  no  conception  of 
the  means  by  which  a  change  could  be  effected,  nothing  less  than 
the  faith  of  an  apostle,  and  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  could  have 
saved  him  from  despair.  The  influence  of  Faber,  and  the  repu- 
tation earned  by  Farel's  diligence,  procured  him  a  situation  in 
the  college  of  I^  Moine  at  Paris;  an  appointment  highly  credit- 
able from  the  fact,  that  none  but  men  of  merit  were  promoted 
to  it.  Amons  his  successors  id  the  college  may  be  mentioned 
the  distinguiBhed  names  of  Muretus,  Turnebus,  and  Buchanuu 
On  leaving  this  situation,  which  he  511ed  with  credit  for  a  short 
time,  he  accepted  an  appointment  offered  him  by  Bricooe^ 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  avow- 
ed attachment  to  evangelical  doctrines,  and  the  zealous  dischargQ 
of  his  pastoral  functions.  The  venerable  Faber  had  already  been 
driven,  by  the  vexations  which  he  suffered  from  his  colleague** 
to  take  refuge  with  the  Bishop,  and  had  been  followed  or  accomr- 
panied  by  other  men  of  learning,  who  were  likewise  suspecte4 
of  heretical  opinions.  The  difficulties  in  which  Farel  was  in- 
volved at  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  notorious  change  in  his 
belief,  made  him  very  willing  to  assist  the  Bishop  ib  his  churches 
and  his  schools.,  He  here  enjoyed  the  society  of  many  zealous 
and  sincere  inquirers  after  truth,  some  of  whom  were  afterward^ 
distinguished  labourers. in  the  work  of  reformation.  In  this  «>- 
ciety,  the  Scriptures  were  acknowledged  as  the  only  inlallible 
standard  of  religious  truth,  and  the  Bishop,  as  well  as  hie  co-adju- 
tors,  preached,  without  reserve,  that  any  doctrine  not  there  taught 
was  false.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  this  situation,  that  Faber 
translated  the  Gospels  into  French;  which,  in  conjunction  wi^ 
the  effect  produced  upon  liie  income  of  the  mpndicant  friars  by 
the  labours  of  Briconet,  excited  an  opposition  on  the  put  of 
those  religious  swindlers,  which  resulted  in  a  serious  persecuUou. 
One  of  the  heretiea  was  branded  m  the  forehead,  and  the  rest 
were  scattered.  A  chasm  of  some  months  in  the  chain  of  docu- 
mentary materials  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  Farel  went  from 
Meaux  to  Paris^  or  to  Metz,  or  to  bis  native  country.     He  is 
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kaowD  to.haTe  been  ib  Dauphiny  not  loog  after  this  event,  pro- 
olaiming  the  sew  doctriaea  in  the  teeth  of  an  episcopal  interdict, 
though  not  himaeir  a  priest,  nor  indeed  even  a  member  of  the 
church.  It  was  not  till  afterwards,  however,  that  he  assumed 
the  character  of  a  reg;ular  public  pt«acher.  Nor  was  he  the  first 
to  introduce  the  evengelical  doctrines  into  Daophiny.  One  of  his 
pupils  and  two  of  his  own  brothers  had  planted  them  there  be- 
lore  him.  This^upil,  the  Chevalier  Anemund  de  Coet,  was  now 
sMie  into  Switzerund,  to  escape  persecution,  and  visit  the  Re- 
formers there.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Farel,  leaving  the  incipi- 
ent Reformation  to  be  prosecuted  by  a  Minorite,  named  Peter  de 
Sebtville,  priest  at  Grenoble,  who,  in  spite  of  threats  and  opposi- 
tion, continued,  with  a  heroic -spirit,  to  sustain  the  banner  of  the 
eroas. 

The  fame  of  Zuingle  snd  tho  other  Swiss  reformers,  and  the 
kiiid  reception  which  they  gave  to  foreigners,  encouraged  the 
perseoutfid  heretics  of  France  to  take  refuge  in  a  country  where 
eonscieDce  and  opinion  were  oomparatively  free.  Forel's  first 
vint  was  to  Basle,  which  enjoyed  great  reputation,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Erasmus,  some  of  whose  writings  Were  at'  this  time  ill 
the  press  there,  as  well  as  from  the  successful  labours  of  Oecolam- 
ptdisa  in  behalf  of  Goepej  truth.  The  fame  of  Farel  went  before 
him,  so  that  on  his  arrival  he  was  recognised  at  once  as  a  Re- 
fonner,  and  cordially  received  by  Oecolampadius  into  his  own 
bnsily.  In  Basle,  he  had  the  happiness  to  meet  with  many  re- 
fugees from  France,  and  among  the  rest  his  friend  the  Chevalier 
Anemund,  whose  visit  had  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  to 
devote  his  |HY>perty  and  talents  wholly  to  the  service  of  religion. 
The  state  of  thinn  in  Baste,  at  this  juncture,  was  extremely 
tBterefltlnff.  The  calmness  and  gentleneie  displayed  by  Oecolam- 
twdius  in  nis  disputations,  had  exalted  him  in  public  opinion  and 
mcreftsed.hia  influence.  There  were  two  other  circumstanced 
which  excited  a  deep  interest  in  his  polemic,  or  rather  apologetic, 
'  axercises.  Onewasthattfaey werewholly freefromscholasticsub- 
tilties;  theotherthatthey  were  performed, not  in  Latin,  but  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  A  number  of  the  people,  and  a  majority  of  the 
nagistntes,  appeared  disposed  to  favour  his  opinions.  On  the 
»ther  hand,  the  members  of  the  University  were  violent  and  bit- 
ter in  their  opposition.  So  far  however  had  the  Reformers  gone, 
that  in  a  public  disputation  they  had  vindicated  the  marriage  of 
piests  before  a  numerous  aasembly.  Encouraged  by  these  ex- 
amples, Forel  modestly  requested  leave  from  the  Regents  of  the 
Umversity  to  d^nd  certain  theses,  which  he  had  prepared,  but 
was  refused.  He  th«i  applied  to  the  Council  of  the  city,  who  at 
•nee  gave  him  leave  to  bold  a  public  dispatation.     The  R^nts 
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now  prevailed  upon  the  Vicar  of  the  diooeoe  to  fcvUd  ttw  st- 
tendsnce  of  tay  priest,  student,  or  office-bearer  in  th«  Univeruty, 
at  Farel'B  »hibttion.  The  council,  regarding  this  as  an  ma- 
croachment  on  their  powers,  issued  a  counter-manifesto,  not  ia- 
Titing  merely,  but  requiring,  priests  and  studente  to  be  proseat 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  Farel's  theses,  though  they  r»> 
cognised  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation,  bmA 
reference  chiefly  to  rdigious  freedom  and  the  paramount  authority 
of  Scripture,  which  they  asserted  in  modest  but  intrepid  l>n< 
Huage.  The  details  of  this  debate  are  not  on  record;  but  we 
know  that  the  impression,  which  it  made  upon  the  people,  was 
powerful  and  lasting.  The  learning  and  piety,  eombuied  with 
seal  and  cour^,  which  aiM>eared  in  Fare!  upon  this  oecaaion, 
gained  him  the  confidence  of^all  who  loved  the  truth.  Oecotan^ 
padius  spealu  of  him  to  Luther  as  fully  competent  to  fight  the 
whole  Sorbonne.  From  this  contest  we  may  date  his  intimate 
and  uninterrupted  friendship,  not  only  with.  Oecolampadun^ 
but  with  Conrad  Pelicao,  and  other  ki/idred  spirits,  who,  while 
they  warned  him  of  his  characteristic  faults,  regarded  luin  as  an  - 
invaluable  addition  to  the  little  band  of  champioas  for  the  tnith. 

For  some  mondis  after  his  public  appearaaoe  as  a  diaputaa^ 
Farel  was  occupied  in  visiting  different  parts  of  Switaertand, 
forming  acquaintances  and  friendships  which  conUnued  till  lu« 
d^th.  Butin  proportion  a»he  rose  in  the fistiAation  of  one  par^; 
he  of  course  loaL  the  favour  of  the  other.  Between  him  and 
Erasmus,  in  particular,  there  arose  a  strong  dislike.  That  di** 
tinguished  character,  although  he  affected  moderation  and  neu- 
trality, had  been  alienated  from  the  friends  of  reformation,  by 
the  chastisement  which  he  had  received  from  one  or  two  of 
them  in  print.  The  indifference,  th»«fore,  which  he  might 
have  felt  towards  Farel  on  his  first  arrival,  was  not  likely  to  be 
turned  into  regard,  by  the  neglect  with  which  the  latter  treated 
hini.  The  truth  is,  that  Farel  came  to  Basle  strongly  pi^udieed 
a^nst  him.  The  treatment  which  his  own  instructer  Faber 
bad  received  in  a  literary  controversy  with  Ertsmus,  had  made 
an  unfavourable  impression,  which  was  much  increased  by  tut 
equivocal  position  in  relation  to  the  church  and  the  Reformers. 
Farel  was  never  able  or  desirous  to  disguise  his  feelings,  and  be 
therefore  paid  no  court  on  his  arrival  to  Erasmus.  The  great 
man's  pride  was  wounded  by  this  seeming  superciliousness,  and 
not  much  soothed  by  what  he  heard  of  Farel's  private  converen- 
tioo  through  his  aosaipping  acquaintances.  It  seems  that  with  a 
obaracteristic  recklessness,  the  open  hearted  Frenchman  uttered 
sarcasms,  which  were  afterwHrd*  reported  to  the  subject  of  thstn. 
He  said  once,  for  examfde,  that  Erasmus  knew  less  of  theology 
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ttentheprulwFroben'awyia;  and  more  than  once  sMMted,  that 
EMmua  knew  the  truth,  but  woa  aCraM  to  own  it  A  stUln«ater 
ofleoes  waB  his  comparing  Eraamtis  to  the  prophet  Bahumi, 
who  was  bribed  to  curse  God's  people,  in  allusLDn  to  the  treatist 
de  Libera  Arbitrio,  whieh  was  written  at  the  pope's  request, 
a^nst  the  authdr's  will  and  judgment  This  laat  was  so  galling 
to  Erasmus,  that  he  personally  asked  an  explanation,  and  on 
learning  that  this  bitter  jest  did  not  originate  with  Farel,  he  turn- 
ed the  conversatian,  and  began  to  dilute  about  the  invocation  of 
Mints,  and  other  ctmtroverted  matters.  Of  this  conversation,  the 
two  partiee  nve  accounts  entirely  different,  each  charging  the 
other  with  misrepresentation.  It  seems,  howevw,  that  Erasmul 
get  so  littie  satisEaction  ffom  it,  that  he  sorely  repented  ot  his 
having  given  rise  to  it,  and  even  attempted  to  make  others  be- 
lieve, that  he  had  never  honoured  Farel  with  his  notice.  It  soon 
lypoared,  that  his  influence  at  Basle  was  too  strong  for  the  resist* 
aaoeof  a  Btnttger,and  the  quarrel  eoded  inFaird's  departure,  by 
dtrectioD  of  the  magistrates.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  a 
•haraeteristie  eircumMtance,  that  Erasmus,  et^c  while  affecting 
jpeai  indifference  to  Farel,  laboured  hard  to  blaoken  and  belittle 
him  ui  his  eorreipoDdence;  whems  Farel,  though  he  «poks  n 
WAdTioedly  with  hie  lips,  aeldtnn  meniioned  Erasmus  in  his  let* 
tsf^  and  h.  ae  time  disreqiectfully.  This  single  fact  speakt 
TOlumes. 

AiWa  short  visit  to  Btnsbutg,  and  a  vein  attempt  to  return  to 
Ba^  Fard  obtained  permisaion  from  the  Duke  of  Wurtemfoerg 
to  preach  the  gospel  at  Montbelliard  (or,  as  the  Oennans  write  it, 
Mtimpetgard,)  wh««  that  Prinee  resided  after  his  ejeetioD  from 
hia  own  doninions.  So  far  as  history  affords  u8  any  light,  it 
would  appear  that  Farel  wae  a  mere  lay  preacher.  It  was  ia 
eemplianee  with  the  stroag  aolieitadons  of  Oecolampadius,  that 
be  uodertook  to  preach  at  all,  but  that  wise  and  holy  man  doet 
not  seem  to  have  couidered  any  outward  ordination  eithw  re* 

Siaite  or  {H-ofxr  in  the  existing  state  of  eeclesiastical  aiajn, 
a  ministntions  were  not  long  without  efieet  upon  the  people, 
tad  the  Duke  himaelf  appeared  completely  won.  He  had  very 
■ooo,  however,  to  encounter  oppositioD.  A  dwnitary  of  the  ei^ 
der  of  Franciscans  rose  in  the  church  at  Monthelliard,  gave  the 
lie  to  Farel'a  •latemaats,  and  aAcueed  him  of  darasaUe  heresy. 
In  the  eoBtest  which  eosucd,  and  which  eur  author  records  with 
•omeiniautenesSfhoth  Prinee  and  peoplie  were  on  Fare's  ride,m 
that  it  ended  in  tlM  Franoisean's  maJcing  a  public  recantation  and 
apology'hefore  the  congregation,  and  BUDscrihing  a  paper  to  the 
same  effect  This  result  very  naturally  quickened  Farel's  zeal 
and  courage,  ao  that  all  the  inoueoce  of  his  wiser  friends  at  Basle 
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WW  not  able  to  restralQ  him  from  occaaional  exceatea.  He  80r- 
respondence  on  this  subjectprennts  Oecolampadius  in  a  faintly 
favourable  point  of  view. ,  The  beautiful  conjunction  of  devoted 
zeal,  with  heavenly  wisdom  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in 
hid  character,  are  set  off  to  advantage  by  the  tempestuous  ardour 
of  his  bolder,  but  less  prudent  friend.  Farel's'  intrepidity  and 
promptitude,  however,  often  wrought  the  best  eSects,  as  vnm 
seen  in  the  discomfiture  of  a  juggling  friar  who  came  among 
the  people  with  an  assortment  of  choice  relics,  but  soon  found  it 
prudent  to  tranafer  them  to  sotne  other  market 

Id  the  midst  of  his  pastoral  labours.  Fare!  not  only  maintained 
a  constant  correspondence  with  his  friends  at  Meaux  and  Basle, 
but,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Oecolampadius,  he  be- 
came an  author.  His  first  publication*- was  designed  for  the  in- 
•truction  of  his  flock,  and  was  Portly  followed  by  a  nomber  of 
small  treatises,  the  most  of  which  hare  perished.  His  friend 
and  colleague  Gailling,  the  court  preacher,  having  been  removed 
in  consequence  of  aa  application  from  the  Swiss  confederacy, 
Farel  was  uader  the  necessi^  of  doing  all  the  duties  of  a  minis- 
ter himself,  thoogh  even  his  friends  were  dubious  with  respect  ' 
to  the  propriety  of  his  administering  the  sacraments.  He  coi^ 
tinued  to  do  so,  however,  with  the  approbation  of  Oecolampadinsy 
till  he  left  Montbelliard,  which  he  did  not  long  after  the  depai^- 
ture  of  the  Duke.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  removal  is  said 
to  have  been  a  violent  attack  upon  a  procession  in  honour  <^  the 
relics  of  St  Anthony,  though  most  of  the  circumstances  stated 
by  some  writers,  as,  foP  instance,  his  flirowing  the  image  of  the 
saint  into  the  water,  seem  to  rest  upon  a  mere  tradition.  One 
thing  is  Certain,  however,  that  he  continued  ever  after  to  oheridi 
a  warm  affection  for  his  ancient  flock. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us  contains  a  very  iotn^ 
eating  statement  of  tiie  effects  produced  upon  tiie  French  and 
Swiss  reformers,  by  Luther's  violent  Oppotrition  to  the  Zainriiaa  * 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  extracts  from 
the  correspondence  show  that  on  the  part  of  those  who  rejected 
eonsubstantiation,  tiiere  was  a  moderation  and  desire  of  uni^ 
very  unlike  the  bitter  zeal  of  their  opponents.  Of  this  diqiosi- 
tion  nothing  could  be  stronger  proof  Uian  the  fact  that  even  the 
impetuous  Farel,  in  his  lettoFS  to  the  adverse  party,  was  concilia- 
tory, tnoderate,  and  mild.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  exc^^ingly 
dissatisfied  with  those  of  hisown  party  who  continued  to  connive 
at  popish  idolatry  in  any  form  or  measuK.     With  increased  ear- 
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.  ,  benrgBd  OoBi«d  P^i«aB  to  lay  Awde  lus  mewdo- 
tel  Tcstmentv,  bbcI  give  over  wyiog  mass,  until  he  finally  pre* 
TAiled. 

AAer  a  short.viatt  to  Basle,  F»el  turned  hU  at^tion  to  ti>« 
district  of  Aelen,  vhich  extends  from  the  Alps  .to  the  vine- 
yards -of  the  Rhoaa  In  this  region,  which  Was  at  that  time 
wder  the  government  of  Berne,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  preach- 
ug  in  his  own  tongue  to  a  people  who  bed  never  heard  the  un- 
adulterated Gospel.  He  accordingly  procured  a  temporary  ap-  • 
poiDtment  to  instract  the  people,  which  was  alt^vardB  rendered 
permanent  by  the  authorities  of  Berne.  While  here,  he  wrote 
three  letters  to  Natalis  Galeot,  of  Lausanne,  for  the  purpose  of 
(ftining  bim  over  to  the  side  of  Refonnation.  His  first  two  let- 
ters were  unnoticed,  and  the  third  reeeived.a  hitler  and  -con- 
ten^ituoua  answer. .  Soon  after  he  assailed  a  mendicant  &iar,  who 
faad  deDQUQoed  bin  aoicl  hi»  hear^fl  irom  the  pulpit,  and  inNSted 
•B  }hs  uUmng  %  public  reeantatiou;  and  about  the  some  time 
niide  an  attempt,  by  letter,  to  convert  the  Nuds  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Clare,  t^  Veyay,  but  without  efiecL  In  the  mean  time,  he 
'  ^ligwtly  studied  all  the  eoittroversi^  t^tinp  of  the  day,  still 
adhering  to  Zuingle  on  the  sacramental  question,  though  he  did 
Dot  heutate  to  fiod  &u]t  with  the  seholastia  s^le  of  his  arguments, 
a»  UkeJy  to  unpair  their  popular  e&et  lie  also  iion'espoiided 
vitfa  Bucer,  Capito,  and  Bertold  H&ller,  on  the  leading  topics  of 
diq^ute  at  that  tisae,  ireedom  of  will,  and  the  afaro^tion  of  the 
lasr.  On  tlM. latter  subject  he  ai^fears  to  have  used  ui^uarded 
bjwu^e,  perhaps  in  oonsequenee  of  bis  desire  to  counteract  the 
vndue  strew  lahl  by  the  Anabaptists  upon  mere  external  rites. 

In  15S8,  the  famous  conference  of  Berne  took  place  between 
the  Refornied  and  Popish  clergy.  The  immediate  result  was  a 
detennination  by  the  magistrates  of  Berne  to  reform  the  Church 
within  their  turitory.  The  disorders  which  ensued  appeared  to 
piece  Fatel  in  his  congenial  element  OeGoIampadiua,  who  had 
held  the  reins  of  friendly  infliieoee  so  ti^t  while  F^rel  was  at 
Moatheiliard  and  Basle,  relaxed  them  ^together  when  he  saw  - 
him  plaeed  in  circumstances,  where  decision  was  essential,  and 
timorous  discretion  oould  do  little  good.  He  exhorted  him, 
therefoFe,  to  be  very  courageous,  and  his  counsel  was  not  slighted. 
Through  a  series  of  conflicts  and  commotions  almost  ludicrous, 
the  fearless  missionary  fought  his  way  to  conquest  Though  we 
cannot  approve  of  the  despotic  raeawres  which  were  used  in  this 
case  to  reifonn  religion,  it  is  isnposuble  not  to  admure  the  spirit 
with  which  Fsrel  acted  his  part  With  all  the  zeal  of  an  old 
Iconoclast,  he  broke  down  images,  subverted  altars,  and  swept 
away  ev«ry  vestige  of  idolatrous  observance.     This  violence  the 
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bigcrted  commonftlty  repaid  with  ioterest  Not  only  wu  ht 
rudely  interrupted  in  his  preaching,  but  the  very  pnlpit  was 
thrown  down  in  which  he  stood,  and  more  than  once  he  waa  se- 
▼erely  flogged  by  parties  both  of  men  and  womCn.  With  our 
ideas  of  religious  freedom,  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  his  con- 
duct with  unmingled  approbtttibn,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  h«  was  not  aiding  his  own  converts  to  resist  oppression,  but 
compelling  those  who  would  not  be  converted,  to  submit"  The 
•  wonder  is,  that  his  attempts  were  so  successful.  His  impetuous 
onset  having  broken  the  courage  of  the  popish  clergy,  and  re^ 
moved  the  outward  insignia  of  corruption,  the  more  prudent 
measures  of  the  government  succeeded  in  disarming  animosity 
and  restoring  peace.  This  victory  was  no  sooner  known  abroad, 
than' coadjutors  poured  in  from  the  adjoining  countries,  so  tfiat 
Farel  in  a  short  time  found  the  district  into  which  he  had  intro^ 
duced  the  Reformation,  supplied,  in  -a  great  measure,  with  reli- 
gious teachers.  ■  As  might  have  been  supposed,  however,  these 
were  not  all  faithful  8hepherd8>  and  the  zealoQs  Reformer  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  bitterly  of  many,  who,  instead  of  feeding  the 
flock  of  Christ,  had  only  trodden  down  the  pastures  snd  defiled 
the  waters. 

One  chapter  of  the  work  before  us  is  filled  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  Farel's  missions,  or  excursions  into  adjacent  districts, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Reformation,  under  the  patron- 
age of  tiie  magistrates  at  Berne.  The  latter  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained far  Juster  views  than  he  with  respect  to  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  the  proper  mode  of  propagating  truth.     It  was  not 

.without  reason  that  they  plied  him  continually  with  admonitory 
letters.  For,  notwithstanding  their  repeated  directions,  that  he 
should  only  preach  where  a  majority  were  willing  to  hear  him, 
and  shake  off  the  dust  of  all  other  places  from  him,  his  native 
disposition  very  often  got  the  better  of  his  judgment  He  not 
only  preached  without  permission,  and  in  the  face  of  opposition, 
both  popular  and  ecclesiastical,  but  in  one  case  burst  forth  even 
while  the  priest  was  saying  mass,  in  such  a  powerful  appeal,  that 
the  people,  papists  as  they  were,  rose  and  threw  the  altar  down.  ^ 
The  light  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  popish  priests  and 
people,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  his  familiar  name 

'  among  them  was  Ber  Luther,*  a  title  which  the  fame  of  the 
German  heretic  and  popular  credulity  had  invested  with  more 
terrors  at  a  distance,  Uian  it  wore  in  Wittenberg.  The  particu- 
lars of  Farel's  labours  at  this  period  scarcely  admit  of  any  ab- 
stract or  abridgment     The  eleventh  chapter  exhibits  a  most  ex- 
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tMordinary  piGture  of  iai  deeds  aod  Bufferings  in  the  cause  of 
ReformatioD.  Under  the- patronage  of  the  goTemmeot  of  Berne, 
he  undertook  a  sort  of  general  agency  throughout  the  circumja- 
cent region,  for  the  pur^se  of  decrying  popery  and  recommeE^- 
ing  truth.  His  modus  operandi  seems,  to  modern  eyes,  extremely 
stnuge.  It  spears  to  have  been  his  practice  to  ascend  the  pul- 
pit wnenever  he  could,  often  in  the  very  midst  of  some  religious 
ceremony,  and  never  to  preach  in  private  houses  or  the  open  air 
when. he  could  possibly  get  accesa  to  the  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  hesitate,  when  popish  priests  were  preaching,  to 
interrupt  the  sermon)  aod  refute  them  on  the  spot  These  ex- 
traordinary measures  very  naturally  led  to  extraordinary  reme- 
dies. When  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  mounting  the  pul- 
pit, it  was  usual,  in  those  places  were  the  opposition  was  zealous, 
to  prevent  his  being  heard  by  means  of  his^ng,  shrieks,  and 
loud  vociferation.  His  policy,  in  such  cases,  waa  very  calmly 
to  continue  his  dtseourse  without  appearing  to  be  conscious  o£ 
the  least  disturbance,  till  the  people,  weary  of  exertion,  or  aston- 
ished at  his  lelf-conunand,  gave  over  their  attempts  to  silence 
him.  As  soon  as  he  po^ved  that  the  assembly  was  compaca- 
tivelj  tranquil,  he  gave  vent  to  his  emotions  in-a  thunder  storm 
of  eloquence.  When  allowed  to  proceed  thug  far,  he  seldom 
foiled  to  influence  the  mass  of  those  who  heard  him.  But  in 
many  cases,  when  the  tumult  vfas  found  insufficient  to  arrest  his 
progress,  hodily  violence  was  resorted  to;  and  he  was  dragged 
from  the  pulpit,  beaten,  kicked^  and  trampled  on.  Id  dtese 
strong  defensive  measures  (for,  in  almost  every  case,  Far^  was, 
according  to  our  notions,  the  a^essor,)  women  and  children 
were  actively  employed.  The  latter  were  employed  to  sing, 
about,  scream,  and  hiss.  The  former  did  a  large  part  of  the  per- 
sonal violence.  More  than  once  our  reformer  was  in  dang»  of 
destruction  by  the  hands  jof  female  bigots,  who  tore  his  hair 
fro^H  his  headj  and  disfigured  him  by  furious  laceration..  After 
one  of  these  engagements  he  returned  to  his  home,  at  Murten, 
vomiting  blood,  and  almost  destitute  of  strength.  Yet,  strange  to 
tell,  instead  of  growing  weary  or  dispirited,  he  seemed  to  gather 
courage  from  defeat,  and  solemnly  declared,  thut,  if  the  friends 
of  R^ormation  would  be  as  brave  in  its  behalf  as  prists  in  be- 
half of  popery,  the  work  woujd  soon  be  done.  In  some  of  the 
places  visited  by  Farel,  during  the  period  in  question,  his  efforts 
seemed  to  be  entirely  unsuccessful;  yet,  in  almost  all  of  them 
he  reaped,  eventually,  an  abundant  harvest  As  in  one  case,  the 
blood  which  he  lost  in  an  encounter,  stained  the  walls  of  the 
cathedral  where  it  happened,  and  continued  there  for  years,  so, 
in  many  oth^v,  the  impreMion  of  his  preaching,  though  notviaii 
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Ue  at  first,  waB  deep  ntd  peraMnent  He  afiermnls  enjoyed  die 
oatisbcttoii  of  emtwacing,  as  his  brethren  and  help««  in  the 
Qofpel  miniatty,  aome  of  h\s  most  bigoted  and  virulent  oppc^- 
sers.  9oni!etimeB,  indeed,  he  had  the  happinem  of  finding,  in  die 
midst  of  dariinesB,  those  who  already  loved  the  light  At.Orbef 
whene  he  had  well  ni^  lost  his  life,  and  where  his  labours 
seemed  entirely  ineffectual,  he  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  a 
young  man  who  had  embraced  the  new  opinions,  while  a 
student  at  Paris,  and  was  now  living  in  retirement,  to  become 
a  preaeber.  This  man  was  Peter  Viret ;  and  we  might  add 
ether  names,  thou^  less  distinguiehed,  to  the  list  of  those  whom 
in  was  the  means  of  idtrodueing  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  during- 
this  eventful  p^od.  One  unpleasant  consequence  of  his  ince»- 
SMt  labours  and  unsettled  life,  at  this  time,  was  the  interruption 
a£  his  coirespondpnce.  "  If  my  father  were  alive"  said  he,  "  I 
oould  not  write  to  him."  His  friends,  however,  did  not  cease 
to  write  to  him,  particularly  Zumgle.  One  circumstance  in  his 
eoiTCspondence  with  this  eminott  reformer  has  a  melanchety  in- 
twest  for  all  who  love  his  memory.  He  wrote  to  Far«!,  chai^ 
iag  him  iM>t  to  expose  his  life  without  necosn^,  but  rather  to 
prosei've  it  for  the  service  of  his  Master.  Fard,  who  seems  to 
nave  been  wholly  wiUiout  fear  of  any  fttal  issue,  thanlKd  hiat 
kindly  for  his  advice,  but  added,  "My  life  is  in  less  danger  than 
ymir  ovm."  When  the  letters. which  contained  these  worte 
reached  Zurich,  he,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  fallen,  and,  by 
a  singular  providence,  had  lUlen  in  battle.  All  the  details  of 
this  eleventh  chapter  would  be  de^ly  interesting  to  tim  Cl^i^ 
tian  public,  and  are  highly  worthy  of  an  English  dressi 

Early  in  the  year  1031,  Farel  attended  the  Synod  held  at  Berne,, 
where  hehad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  many  of  his  friends  and 
fellow  labourers,  and  of  co-operating  with  them  in  the  work  of 
Reformatioa.  At  this  Synod,  it  was  resolved  that  a  deputation 
should  be  sent  to  visit  the  Waldenses,  who  had  previously  rauii- 
fested  a  desire  to  know  what  the  recent  revolution  in  the  GhtrrcK 
of  Rome  might  mean.  To  discharge  this  duty,  F^arel  was  ap- 
|)ointed  in  conjunction  vrith  another,  and  they  accordingly  went 
into  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  caused  a  Synod  to  be  assembled, 
and  delivered  the  message' with  which  they  w«re  entrusted  by 
the  Swiss  refm-mers.  In  compliance  with  their  urgent  exhorta' 
tions,  the  Waldenses  determined  to  abandon  every  semblance  of 
popish  corruption,  both  in  doctrine  and  worship.  And  to  this 
resolution  they  adhered,  notwithstanding  the  expostulations  of 
the  Bohemian  brethrMi,  occasioned  by  £e  unfair  statements  of 
a  few  dissatistitd  Waldenses.  Convinced  that  true  religion  couM 
n*t  flourish  in  Piedtinont,  without  the  means  of  education,  Farel 
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urged  them  to  etftabliitt  schools,  and  undertoofc  to  send  Aent' 
teMhers,  which  he  aftcnVEirds  perforined. 

The  neit  attempt  of  the  adveirturouB  Reformer  was  upon  Ge- 
neva. Zoingle  had  before  directed  hifl  attention  to  that  city^ 
and  be  was  r^otved  to  take  it  in  his  way  as  he  retHmed  to  Berne. 
Thoni;h  Uie  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  already  been  em' 
Indeed  by  some  among  the  Oenevese,  and  though  a  few  were 
labonring  in  secret  for  their  propagation  there,  the  pnbHc  senti- 
ment was  all  the  other  way.  The  members  of  the  Senate  were 
opfiooed  to  change,  and  the  people  were  kept  In  darkness  by  the 
influence  of  «  clergy,  unsurpassed  by  any  Qn-oughout  Enrope  in 
bigotry,  ignorance,  and  disgnsting  pn^tgacy.  Though  the  ere- 
dentials,  which  the  strangers  brought  fron  Bern e,  commanded 
some  respect  among  the  members  m  the  coTemment,  they  had 
no  such  eSeet  upon  the  clergy.  Such,  indeed,  was  their  malig- 
nant dread  of  the  famous  Prteat-Scmirge,'*  that,  in  order  to  get 
rid  <rf  him,  they  formed  a  [Jot  so  dark  and  diabolical,  that,  in  the 
absque  of  strong  proof,  it  would  be  thought  incredible.  Under 
tile  pretext  of  as  amicable  conference,  they  inrited  Farel  and  his 
eouirade,  Saunler,  to  the  bouse  of  the  vicar  of  the  Diocese: 
There  tbey  were  receded  with  gross  abuse  and  malediction 
by  a  eompany  of  ecclesiastics,  efery  one  of  whom  was  secretly 
provided  with  a  weapon.  Hie  escape  from  the  foul  ambush,  the 
partioulars  df  which  are  minutely  stated  by  oor  author,  can  only 
be  nkned  to  that  wise  Proriieote,  whioii  stDl  had  great  things 
to,  aecomplii^  by  his  agency.  It  was- evident,  however,  that 
mere  courage  was  of  no  avail  agrinst  perfidious  malice,  and  that> 
therefore,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  Geneva  was  no  plaee 
for  Farel.  His  friends  succeeded  iw  sending  him  away  by 
0tedth,  defeated,  it  is  true,  but  not  discouraged.  He  went,  only 
to  retura  in  due  time,  with  far  different  success. 

Soon  after  these  events,  Far«l  established  meetings  or  confe- 
ences  of  the  Reformed  pastor?  in  his  region,  out  of  which  by 
degrees  grew  regular  Synods,  which  ordained  ministers,  and 
would  have  stationed  and  transferred  them  likewise,  bad  the 
government  of  Berne  been  willing  to  relinquish  these  preroga- 
tivee. 

The  next  scese  that  presento  itself  In  this  graphic  series,  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  in  which  Farel  appears  to  most  advantage. 
In  hifl  eSbrts  to  proThote  the  Reformation  at  Geneva,  he  display- 
ed, not  only  the  devoted  iieal  and  inflexible  perseverance  which 
his  previous  exploits  hod  given  reason  to  anticipate,  but  a  con- 
— '- 'e  setf-comniad  and  prudenee,  which  redeem  his  charac- 
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ter  from  the  imputation  of  mere  hettdloog  rashneaa.  He  felt,  ni^ 
doubt,  that  this  was  not  a  case  to  be  adjusted  by  brute  force;  and 
that  the  erentii  su^nded  on  his  own  proceedings  were  too  se- 
rious to  warrant  rash  experiment  Having  gain^  admission  to 
the  city  for  himself  and  Viret,  under  the  wiag  of  certain  eavoys 
sent  from  Berne,  to  make  complaint  of  the  contempt  which  the 
letters  of  that  government  had  met  with  in  Geneva,  he  proceed- 
ed cautiouBly  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  his 
own  lodgings,  and  at  private  houses.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  envoys,  he  procured  from  the  Senate  an  order  for  his  safety, 
and  soon  after,  a  requiaition  that  the  clergy  should  teach  nothiog 
in  the  church  which  they  could  not  prove  from  Scripture.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  infuriated  priesthood  wrought  the  mob  into 
a  phrenzy  by  absurd  accounts  of  Farel's  dealing  with  the  devil. 
He  stood  firm,  though  he  still  made  no  attempt  to  occupy  the 
pulpit,  or  to  interrupt  the  services  of  the  church.  By  way  of 
antidote  to  his  pestiferous  influence,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne^ 
Giudo  FUrbity,  of  the  order  of  St-  Dominic,,  was  brought  to 
preach  io  the  cathedral  of  Geneva.  Instead  .of  ofiering  direct 
opposition  to  hiro,  Far^  charged  him  before  the  council  with 
teaching  what  was  contrary  to  Scripture.  The  monk  long  re- 
fused to  answer  for  his  opinions  Xo  a  secular  tribunal;  but  at  last*, 
goaded  by  Farel's  taunts  and  accusations,  he  consented,  in  aa 
evil  hour,  to  submit  his  doctrine  to  the  test  of  Scripture.  On 
the  S9th  of  January,  1533,  a  OeaprAch,  or  conference,  (for  so 
they  called  their  fiercest  disputations,)  began  in  the  presence ^f 
^he  Council,  the  Senate,  and  a  lai^  assembly  of  ecclesiastics, 
jurists,  and  physicians,  In  this  debate.  Fare!  seems  to  have  ex- 
hibited uncommon  calmness,  Belf-possession,  and  good  temper, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  perfectly  bold  and  fearless  in  the 
maintenance  of  truth.  And  here  we  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  in  the  Swiss  Reformers,  and  especially  in  Farel,  there  was  a 
sort  of  full  assurance  with  respect  to  doctrine,  very  unlike  the 
sceptical  diffidence  which  seems  io  these  days  to  be  thoudit  a 
virtue.  It  was  not  blind  bigotry  or  pedantic  dc^matism;  but  a 
calm,  clear,  full  persuasion  of  the  truth.  In  almost  every  ease^ 
Farel  oflered  and  desired  to  die,  if  he  should  fail  in  proving 
what  he  taught  from  Scripture.  So  strong  at  least  was  his  own 
conviction  of  his  being  in  the  right  Another  circumstance  in 
this  discussion  which  has  given  us  pleasure,  is  the  clear  views 
which  he  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  church  government, 
and  his  promptness  in  rejecting  the  absurd  analogy  oetween  the 
Jewish  priesthood  and  the  Christian  ministry,  which  some  epis- 
copalians have  unwisely  copied  from  the  church  of  antichrist 
This  fact  sufficiently  refutes  the  foolish  stetement  of  somie  heady 
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prdatista,  that  the  Presbyterian  dtfctnne  an  thn  point  wu  forged 
by  Calvin,  who,  when  liiis  debate  took  place,  had  never  visited 
Geneva,  and  was  anknown  to  Fare).  The  unfortunate  Domini- 
can appears  to  have  been  utterly  amazed  at  what  he  hedrd.  The 
idea  diat  the  Church,  yea  the  Holy  Apostolical  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  could  be  in  the  wrong,  was  so  new  to  him,  that  he  found 
himself,  at  last,  reduced  to  say  by  way  of  answer,  "Let  me  send 
your  doctrine  to  Paris,  and  Lyonsj  and  the  other  universities,' 
and  see  whether  they  will  not  condemn  it"  "You  may  send  it 
to  3D  angel,"  was  the  brief  reply,  "and  if  an  angel  preach  any 
other  gospel,  let  him.be  accursed."  This  was  too  much  for  the 
poor  monk,  and  he  iairly  acknowledged  that  be  could  not  vindi- 
cate himsdf  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture.  This  unexpected  issue 
served  to  <^n  many  eyes.'  The  Council  ordered  the  Dominican 
to  recant  his  errors  in  the  church,  but  when  he  got  into  the  pul- 
pit, he  embraced  the  opportunity  to  make  complaints  of  uirjust 
treatment  "  He  was  then  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  refused 
either  to  make  a  recantation,  or  to  bear  a  part  in  any  subsequent 
disputes.  .  < 

Tha  defeat  of  tiiis  champion  soon  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  Council  were  disti^cted,  not  in  their  own  opinions  merely, 
but  by  foreign  influence.  Ffeyburg  and  Beriie  pressed  equally 
upon  them,  but  in  opposite  directions.  The  former  urged  the 
tanishment  of  Farel,  and  the  suppression  of  his'  heresy.  The 
latter  insisted  that  he  ^ould  be  suffered  to  prosecute  his  worit. 
Each  threatened  to  dissolve  the  league,  and  the  distracted. Gene- 
vese  knew  not  how  to  choose  between  them-  Events  relieved 
them  from  this  painful  perplexity.  Farel,  believing  that  the 
time  was  now  arrived  when  he  must  use  more,  vigorous  mea- 
sures, resumed  his  former  method  of  attacking  popery  in  the 
church  itself,  and  denouncing  the  mass  whilst  the  priest  was 
celebrating  it  The  Council,  alarmed,  required  him  to  desist 
But  it  was  now  too  late  to  check  the  master  spirit  He  continued 
his  eflorts  till  the  people  themselves,  unexpectedly  called  for 
him  to  ascend  the  pulpit  in  the  great  cathedraL  The  disclosure 
«r  a  horrid  plot  to  murder  the  reformed,  and  change  the  gov- 
ernment, turned  popular  feeling  all  against  the  clergy.  The 
bishop's  fulminationa  and  the  pope's  decree  of  excommunication 
«truck  a  final  blow  to  the  papacy  at  Geneva.  The  Council  at 
last  consented  to  convoke  the  people.  Farel  harangned  them,  in 
an  admirable  strain  of  calm  but  overpowering  eloquence,  and  on 
the  memorable  twenty-first  of  August,  just  three  centuries  ago, 
the  Reformation  was  established  in  Geneva,  by  a  vote  almost 
flnaoimous.     This  glorious  revoiutioD  sets  the  man,  who  was 
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1ti«  instrument  of  brioging  H  ihoai,  Updil  a  lefi^  elentioil 
«mong  heroes,  sages,  eind  the  friends  of  human  hif^iuiess. 

The  advantBges  thus-gained,  Farel  Wbs  careful  to  secure  by  un-' 
equivocal '  and  formal  expressions  of  the  public  wilL  From 
similar  motives  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  any  thing  that  could 
serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  exploded  superstition.  In  a  short 
time,  every  vestige  of  idolatry  had  vanished,  and  tjie  worAip  of 
Ood  was  reinstated  in  its  original  and  beautiful  simplicity.  Ano- 
ther change  still  greater,  and  to  many  more  offensive,  noff  took 
place  in  the  discipline  of  the  church.  The  odium  incurred  by 
Farel's  vigoroos  theory  and  practice,  as  to  morals,  shows  bow 
far  he  was  from  meriting  the  chai^  of  antiDomianism.  The 
Reformation  being  now  established  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  efiorts 
were  made  to  give  it  extension  in  the  surrounding  territory. 
These  attempts  succeeded  in  some  places,  but  in  others  tfae'oppo- 
aition  was  too  strong,  through  the  mfluenoe  of  the  monks,  wbo» 
at  one  place,  acted  a  faroe  in  whieh  Farel  was  a  conspicuous  per- 
sonage. 

The  want  of  coadjutors  in  the  city  now  pressed  heavilj  on 
Farel.  Viret  had  been  induced  t»  make  an  atteumpt  upon  Lau- 
sanne, and  Fabrt,  who  was  stationed  at  Geneva  for  a  time,  had 
been  transiisrred  to  Thonon.  While  things  were  in  this  posture, 
a  young  man  took  lodgings  in  Geneva  for  a  night,  and  being 
known  to  Caroli,  ttho  was  there  at  ftat  time.  Petrel  heard  of  his 
arrival.  This  young  man  was  Calvin,  who  had  already  gained 
some  replitation  as  a  scholar  and  a  friend  of  evangelical  religion, 
and  was  now  on  his  way  to  Baale  and  StraahuFg,  where  he  de- 
signed to  pursue  his  studies.  Convinced  that  God  had  sent  hiiB 
thereto  help  him,  Farel  insisted  on  his  entering,  at  oneeopon 
the  work.  When  he  persisted  in  declining  it,  Farel  adjured  tum^ 
in  an  awful  voice,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  disobey  so 
manifest  a  call,  assuring  hiro  that  Ood  would  curse  the  studies 
which  wduqed  him  from  his  duty.  Calvin  felt,  according  to  lus 
own  account,  as  if  the  hand  of  God  was  laid  upon  him,  and  im- 
mediately consented  to  become  a  preacher  and  a  teacher  (^ 
theolo^.  In  him  Farel  found,  not  only  an  efficient' helper,  but 
a  wise  instructer  and  a  faithful  friend,  relatioqs  which  continued 
to  subsist  between  them  till  the  end  of  life.  . 

The  effect  of  the  public  disputations  which  had  already  taken 
place,  led  Farel  to  desire  a  repetition  of  that  measure.  The 
greatest  obstacle  was  the  want  of  persons,  on  the  popish  side, 
who  cither  could,  or  would,  maintain  the  cause  of  superstition  in 
the  face  of  an  assembly.  This  beekwardness-was  not  at  fdl  sur- 
prisif^  on  thfe  part  of  clergymen^  among  whom,  Farel  once  so- 
lemnly asserted,  there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  repeat  the 
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ten  eommandmetits.  At  lencth,  however,  the  famouB  diiputa- 
tioQ  at  LauunDe  took  place,  in  which  Farel  and  Viret  defended 
ten  theses  against  all  the  popish  priests  who  could  be  gathered 
in  the  diocese,  assisted  by  Blancherose  the  king's  physician. 
Calvin  scarcely  spoke  at  all,  except  upon  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  which  he  refuted  with  auch  cogency  and  clear- 
ness, that  one  of  his  opponents  was  converted  on  the  spot, 
and  very  many  of  the  audience  went  home  with  deep  impres- 
siona  of  the  truth  aa  he  declared  iL  Fdtel  was  the  chief  speaker, 
and  displayed  great  readiness  in  argument,  and  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers.  In  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection, that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  subversive 
of  morality,  he  assailed  the  morals  of  the  popish  priesthood  with 
iodigoant  eloquence.  Some  of  his  sarcasms  were  extremely  call- 
ing. While  exposing  their  gross  ignorance,  he  represented  tJiem 
by  a  two-edged  sanjasm,  as  knowing  less  about  religion  than  their 
own  illicit  ofGipring,  the  young  beggars  of  Geneva.  Theae  un- 
disputed and  indisputable  charges  gave  an  irresistible  effect  to  bis 
triumphant  question, "  Who  are  you  that  dare  to  talk  about  good 
works  and  Christian  morals  t"  The  effects  of  thia  debate  upon  the 
people  were  immense  and  durable. 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  which  soon  after  this  debate  was 
published  at  Geneva,  raised  up  many  adversaries.  Three  sorts  of 
persons  in  pailiclar  made  apposition;  first,  those  who  adhered  to 
popery;  secondly,  those  who  disliked  and  dreaded  the  newsystem 
of  church  discipline;  and  lastly,  the  Anabaptists,  who  had  sprung 
up  in  Geneva,  or  been  brought  in  from  abroad.  Liege  and  Be- 
noit,  two  Flemish  Anabaptists,  challenged  Farel  and  his  col- 
leagues to  a  public  disputation,  and  being  found  unable  to  main- 
tain their  ground  by  argument,  were  banished  from  Genera. 
The  seed  which  they  had  sown,  however,  tqok  deep  root,  and  in 
the  end  brought  forth  abundantly. 

Anotber  enemy,  with  whom  the  Reformers  had  at  this  time 
to  contend,  was  their  former  associate,  the  conceited  and  changea- 
-ble  Caroli.  This  singular  character  had  repeatedly  changed  sidea 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  His  ruling  passion,  the . 
desire  of  notoriety,  had  led  him,  while  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  to 
espouse  some  of  Luther's  doctrines,  but  withoutabjuring  popery. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  expelled  from  Paris ;  but  no 
sooner  did  he  find  a  place  as  parish  priest  at  Alengon,  than  he  re- 
nounced bis  heresy, and  became  in  his  turn  a  persecutor.  Itwas 
not  long  before  he  was  again  upon  the  nde  of  Reformation,  and  in 
this  second  paroxysm,  found  his  way  to  Geneva,  where  he  made 
himself  conspicuous  at  the  public  disputations,  sometimes  as  an 
advocate  of  toe  evangelical  doctrines,  and  sometimes  as  >  cham- 
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pion  of  hiB  Mother  Church.  Two  circumstances,  oyer  and  abore 
his  native  fickleness,  appear  to  have  prevented  his  uniting  hear- 
tily with  the  Reformers.  One  was  his  finding  it  impossible  to  set 
himself  in  public  estimation  higher  than  his  colleagues.  The 
other  was  the  strictness  of  the  discipline  adopted  by  the  Re- 
formed churches,  which  waa  any  thing  but  pleasant  to  so  loose  a 
a  liver.  Farel  said,  from  the  beginning,  that  Caroli  needed  some- 
thing more  than  a  change  of  his  opinions,  and  that  unless  he  be- 
came a  new  man  he  would  only  do  them  harm.  So  little  were 
these  feelings  relished  by  the  Doctor  himself,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  arose  aud  lefl  the  church  when  Viret  was  preaching 
gainst  lewdness,  saying,  "  These  fellows  are  forever  aiming  at 
me.  I  will  have  my  revenge;"  a  speech  which  furnishes  an 
equal  proof  of  his  malignity  and  weakness.  Soon  after  this  ex- 
pression of  his  spite,  he  delivered,  from  the  pulpit  at  Neufchatel, 
where  he  and  Viret  were  collegiate  pastors,  a  written  discourse  in 
vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  of  prayers  for  the 
dead,  at  the  same  time  giving  out  that  so  young  a  man  as  Viret, 
(who  was  absent  at  the  time,)  should  no  longer  dictate  or  pre- 
scribe to  him.  The  difficulties,  which  of  course  ensued  between 
them,  brought  the  affair  before  the  Council  of  the  canton  (Berne), 
by  whom  Caroli  was  condemned  and  ordered  to  recant  This 
he  did  with  great  humility,  but  instantly  proceeded  to  discharge 
a  burden  which,  he  said,  had  long  been  lying  heavy  at  his  heart. 
The  curiosity  which  this  excited  was  succeeded  by  amazement 
when  he  gravely  accused  Farel,  Calvin,  Viret,  and  some  others, 
of  being  Arians.  Calvin  and  Viret,  who  were  present  at  the  time, 
demanded  proof  of  his  assertions,  the  former  asking  him  with 
great  contempt  whether  he  made  this  discovery  at  the  dram-shop. 
As  he  refused  to  produce  his  evidence  before  a  civil  court,  the 
Council  called  a  Synod  which  was  held  at  Lausanne  in  the 
spring  of  1537.  There  Caroli  succeeded  in  proving  the^  Arian- 
bm  of  Claudius,  a  Savoyard  preacher,  who  recanted  publicly. 
All  that  be  could  say  against  the  others  was,  that  in  their  writ- 
ings (and  especially  in  the  Geneva  Confession  of  Faith]  the  word 
trinity  was  omitted.  This,  with  respect  to  Calvin,  was  untrue, 
for  he  had  himself  defended  the  adoption  of  that  word,  though 
not  a  Scripture  term.  Nevertheless  he  took  the  same  ground 
with  his  brethren,  and  insisted  that  the  r^ection  or  omission  of 
mere  technical  expressions,  cannot  possibly  be  heresy.  On  the 
same  principle  they  all  refused  to  subscribe  the  Nicene  and 
Apostle's  creeds  on  this  occasion.  The  Synod,  which  consisted 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ministers,  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
Confession  was  orthodox  and  the  accused  sound  in  the  faith. 
This  led  to  further  proceeding^  which  we  cannot  detail,  but 
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which  retolted  id  Caroli's  deposition  as  a  slanderer  and  a  man  of 
corrupt  morak.  As  he  would  not  comply  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  government,  they  ordered  his  arrest,  but  he  escaped  from 
their  territory  and  then  wrote  to  them,  thanking  God  for  his  do- 
lirerance  from  such  connexions,  and  announcing  his  determina- 
tion  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Purgatory  in  the 
Jace  of  the  world.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  renounced  his  errors, ' 
declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  Reformers  and  their  damnable 
heresy,  was  absolved  from  his  marriage  (or,  as  he  called  it,  his 
concubinage)  and  recovered  all  his  privileges  as  a  Doctor  and  a 
Priest  Whether  he  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  that  rest 
which  he  had  elsewhere  sought  in  vain,  may  be  conjectured; 
but  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  evil  spirit  found  his  old  abode 
well  garnished,  and  that  the  last  state  of  this,  as  of  all  apostates,, 
was  far  worse  than  the  first 

But  although  these  proceedings  freed  the  Swiss  Reformers 
from  a  treacherous  associate,  they  led  to  some  unpleasant  results 
amons  themselves.  The  authorities  of  Berne,  apprehensive  that 
the  rejection  of  the  terms  in  which  the  orthodox  doctrines  had  for 
ages  been  expressed,  would  bring  reproach  upon  the  Reformers, 
and  give  colour  to  Caroli's  statement  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope 
(that  they  were  bringing  back  the  old  exploded  heresies)  resolv- 
ed that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
without  an  explicit  recognitibn  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  usual  form.  This  produced  a  division  of  opinion  among 
the  clergy,  some  r^arding  it  as  a  prudent  regulation,  others  con- 
demning it  as  an  encroachment  upon  Christian  liberty,  and  tend- 
ing to  obscure  the  truth.  A  similar  difference  arose  about  the 
same  time,  in  relation  to  the  compromise  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Zuinglians  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  divisions 
depressed  Farel  more  than  all  his  former  conflicts,  in soipu^  that 
Calvin  was  afraid  of  losing  him,  when  he  saw  him  affected  in  a 
way  of  which  he  had  thought  his  iron  frame  incapable."  He 
soon  became  himself  however,  and  prepared  a  new  edition  of  his 
Summary,  the  unguarded  phraseology  of  which  had  given  co- 
lour to  some  of  Caroli's  charges. 

Our  author  well  observes,  that  to  the  people  of  Geneva,  freedom 
of  conscience  was  too  new  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  aright  May  we 
not  add,  that  even  the  pastors  of  Geneva  were  in  the  same  predica- 
ment with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  authority  ?  The  disturbances 
and  divisions  which  form  the  subject  of  the  closing  chapter  in  the 
volume  now  before  us,  are  referred  by  the  author,  it  would  seem, 
entirely  to  the  factious  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  malig- 
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nant  irts  of  mtlcontentB.  Withoul  detracting  in  the  least  from 
the  pernictoua  tendency  of  these  two  causes,  we  are  foUy  of 
opinion,  that  tiie  mad  attempt  to  use  civil  authority  aa  an  en|pne 
for  the  promotion  of  truth ;  or,  in  other  worda,  the  universal  er- 
ror of  the  Reformers  with  respect  to  Church  and  State,  yields 
tfae  best  explanation  of  these  lamentable  strifes.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  how  pertinaciously  this  error  was  maintained,  in  spite 
of  all  the  practical  refutations  which  the  Providence  of  God  ar- 
rayed against  it  The  history  of  the  Church  of  Geneva  at  this 
period  is  aione  sufficient  to  explode  it  The  discontents  occa- 
sioned by  enforcing  the  Confession  raised  a  strong,  though  in 
some  degree  a  secret,  opposition  to  the  persons  who  prepared  it. 
This  was  spreading  by  degrees  among  the  people,  when  a  new 
and  more  disastrous  difference  arose  between  the  ministers  and 
magistrates  of  Berne  and  Geneva,  with  respect  to  uniformity  of 
asages  and  rites.  Those  of  the  former  city  cherished  the  chime- 
ricd  idea  of  complete  external  unity  in  form  as  well  as  doctrine, 
and  maintained  it  with  such  warmth,  that  the  senate  of  Geneva 
found  it  politic  to  side  against  their  own  religious  teachers,  who 
it  seems  had  gone  a  little  further  in  simplifying  than  their  neigh- 
bours relished.  Berne  insisted  with  a  foolish  zeal  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  Christmas,  new  year,  and  some  other  festivals,  and 
also  upon  certain  non-essenUals  as  to  the  method  of  administering 
die  sacraments.  These  had  been  discarded  at  Geneva,  or  perhaps 
referred  to  individual  discretion.  This  was  the  beginning  of  sor- 
rows. The  disaffected  of  aU  .parties  now  combined  in  bold  resist- 
ance to  the  pastors,  who,  deserted  by  the  magistrates,  were  forced 
to  wage  a  most  unequal  contest  with  the  many  who  disliked  their 
peraons  or  detested  the  restraints  which  they  were  anxious  to  im- 
pose. After  a  year  not  only  of  vexation  but  of  danger,  from  the 
violence  of  partisans  and  the  remissness  of  the  government,  mat- 
ters reached  a  crisis.  Farel  and  Calvin  were  directed  by  the 
council  to  administer  the  communion  on  the  approaching  £aster, 
ID  the  manner  ptacUsed  and  enjoined  at  Berne.  This  they  not 
only  refused  to  do,  but,  on  the  ground  of  tbe  unhappy  and  dis- 
graceful state  of  things,  determined  not  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nance at  alL  They  were  then  forbidden  to  preach,  but  with  a 
nirit,  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  their  sentiments  respecting 
civil  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  they  refused  obedience.  On 
Easter  Sunday,  Calvin  preached  in  the  cathedral  and  Fare!  ia 
the  church  of  SL  Gervais.  They  preached  too  on  the  subject  of 
the  existing  difGculties,  but  omitted  the  communion.  Such  was 
the  state  of  public  feeling  that  drawn  da^ers  were  displayed  in 
church,  and  on  the  next  day  Farel  and  Calvin  received  orders 
from  the  goTemment  to  leave  Geneva.     A  series  of  conferences 
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and  negocwtioiu  now  took  place,  with  a  view  to  the  restoratioa 
of  peace.  Farel  and  Calvin  frankly  admitted  in  a  conference  at 
Zurich,  that  they  had  perhaps  gone  too  far  in  their  attempts  at 
discipline,  as  well  as  in  their  refusal  to  comply  with  harmless 
ceremonies.  They  continued,  however,  to  urge  certain  requisi- 
tions as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  church.  Among  these  were 
the  division  of  the  city  into  parishes,  and  the  appointment  of  pas- 
tors and  ruling  elders  over  each;  the  introduction  of  psalmody 
into  the  churcn  service;  the  ordination  of  ministers  by  ministers, 
without  the  interference  of  the  magistratesorothers;  tiie  monthly 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  lastly,  the  exclusioo  of 
offenders  from  the  church.  The  government  of  Berne  interfered 
at  last,  and  sent  one  of  their  own  magistrates  to  procure  the  resto- 
ration of  the  exiled  pastors.  The  latter  went  with  him,  but  were 
met  by  an  imperious  prohibition  from  Geneva,  and  on  still  ad- 
Tancing,  found  the  gates  of  the  city  actually  guarded  by  a  mili- 
tary force!  They  returned  to  Berne,  and  there  our  author  leaves 
them  at  the  close  of  this  first  volume. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  this  biography  possesses  a  historical 
interest,  for  which  reason  we  have  been  more  minute  in  our  ac- 
count of  its  contents  than  we  should  otherwise  have  been.  To 
UB  many  parts  of  it  have  proved  as  entertaining  as  the  liveliest 
romance,  with  the  addition  of  that  charm  which  no  romance  can 
boast,  the  charm  of  truth.  If  the  foregoing  abstract  should  afford 
our  readers  any  pleasure  or  instruction,  our  design  will  be  ac- 
complished; and  in  that  case,  should  another  volume  come  into 
our  nands,  we  shall  embrace  the  opportunity  to  finish  our  ana- 
lysis. 


AiT.  II.— THEORIES  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  though  not  an  unaccountable  one,  that  the 
wildest  speculations  are,  and  always  have  been,  upon  practical 
subjects.  Religion,  ethics,  civil  government,  derive  their  im- 
portance altogether  from  their  practical  relations.  Yet  who  can 
enumerate  the  imaginary  commonwealths,  the  theories  of  virtue, 
and  the  schemes  of  false  theology,  which  have  been  generated 
by  the  human  fancy?  The  same  may  be  said  of  education.  If 
there  is  a  theme  within  the  range  of  human  thought,  which  mi^t 
be  safely  classed  among  the  things  of  real  life,  and  considered  safe 
fi-om  theincursioDsof  romance,  it  is  the  art  of  teaching  children. 
We  are  ahuodantly  aware  of  the  propensity  in  some  minds  to 
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belittle  this  employment,  and  underrate  its  difficulties.  Bui  we 
also  know  that  there  is  more  than  one  extreme,  in  thia  as  well 
as  every  other  case.  Because  the  instruction  of  the  young  is 
Dot  a  mere  mechanic  art,  consisting  in  a  blind  routine  of  formal 
usages,  it  does  not  follow  tt^t  it  is  a  subject  for  wanton  expe- 
riment and  the  vagaries  of  a  wild  imagination.  Yet  such  it 
has,  in  fact,  become  to  a  deplorable  extent.  Amidat  ail  the  zeal 
which  has  of  late  years  been  exerted,  and  the  real  improve- 
ments which  have  been  adopted,  it  remains  a  truth,  that  edu- 
cation has  been  trifled  with.  A  large  proportion  of  the  public 
have  been  gulled.  Many  young  minds  have  been  impaired  in 
power,  or  retarded  in  advancement,  by  empirical  imposture.  If 
this  be  ao,  and  we  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  convince  him- 
aelf  of  it,  we  see  no  reason  why  an  attempt  should  not  be  made  to" 
remedy  the  evil.  Why  should  the  quack  in  T«edicine  be  scouted 
as  contemptible,  or  denounced  as  dangerous,  for  vending  his  in- 
operative mixtures,  while  the  quack  in  education  is  allowed  to 
tamper  with  the  delicate  texture  of  our  children's  minds?  It 
is  unreasonable,  it  is  wrong.  Let  us  look,  then,  for  a  moment  at 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  npt  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of 
expedients,  or  the  vindication  of  peculiar  doctrines,  but  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  detecting  sophistry  and  disabusing  those  whom 
it  has  duped. 

Before  we  enter  on  a  subject  which  may  seem  to  have  some- 
what of  an  invidious  aspect,  we  wish  to  preclude  misapprehen- 
sion. It  is  not  the  specific  scheme  of  this  or  that  man  that  we 
quarrel  with.  In  relation  to  this  matter,  it  is  almost  as  hard  to 
find  a  person  wholly  wrong,  as  to  find  one  wholly  right  Some 
innovations  which  have  been  suggested  are  extremely  plausible.  ' 
Some  have  been  proved  by  fair  experiment  to  be  genuine  improve- 
ments. The  instances  of  error  are  detached,  and  for  the  most  part 
trifling,  as  they  seldom  affect  the  tout  -ensemble  of  a  plan,  but 
only  some  of  its  details.  Of  such  minutice,  we,  of  course,  can 
take  no  notice.  The  tone  of  censure,  which  we  have  assumed, 
and  which  we  cannot  honestly  abandon,  has  relation,  not  to  ac- 
tual arrangements,  or  the  details  of  any  given  system,  but  to 
certain  circumstances  which  are  characteristic,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  of  nearly  all  novel  schemes  of  reformation  and  im- 
provement in  the  method  of  instruction.  A  few  of  theae  cha- 
racteristics we  shall  now  attempt  to  specify. 

I.  The  first  is  a  preposterous  disposition  to  exa^erate  the 
vices  of  existing  modes,  and  the  necessity  of  new  ones.  Tliat 
the  methods  of  instruction  which  have  prevailed  in  former  times 
are  imperfect,  may  be  readily  admitted.  That  the  general  pro- 
gress of  improvement  should  produce  a  change  in  this  as  well  as 
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other  thiDgfl,  is  a  very  plain  and  very  harmless  proposition. 
The  state  of  feeing  which  induces  men  to  question  both  or 
either  of  these  doctrines  is  a  state  of  unenlightened  preposses- 
sion. We^are  aware  of  very  few  things  more  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  than  e  superstitious  attachment  to 
the  forms  which  happen  to  exist,  in  combination  with  substan- 
tial excellence.  As  such  an  attachment  always  springs  from  in- 
ability to  draw  the  line  between  substance  and  shadows,  it  is  of 
course  a  blind  attachment;  and  we  need  not  say  that  hlind  at- 
tachments only  grow  more  violent  and  obstinate  when  their  ob- 
jects are  convicted  of  futility  and  worthlessness.  Against  this 
^irit  those  should  guard  wiUi  very  special  vigilance,  whose  in- 
.terest  it  is  to  hold  up  ancient  institutions  in  their  primitive  in- 
tegrity. The  great  mass  of  those  who  receive  a  college  educa- 
tion, form  a  traditional  attachment  to  their  Alma  Mater,  which 
is  fortihed  at  first  by  emulation  with  regard  to  other  seminaries, 
and  made  stronger  and  stronger,  aa  the  man  grows  older,  by  the 
influence  of  memory  and  association.  As  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  one  in  fifty  of  our  ordinary  graduates  ever  enters  very  deeply 
into  the  rationale  of  instruction  while  himself  the  subject  of  it, 
we  can  scarcely  think  it  strange,  that  this  attachment  to  the  place 
of  education  should  be  rather  an  instinctive  than  a  rational  af- 
fection. As  little  can  we  wonder  that  the  views,  with  which 
the  student  leaves  his  college,  do  not  gain,  in  depth  or  compass, 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  Those  especially  who  pass  at  once,  or  very 
soon,  into  active  life,  are  apt,  not  only  to  retain  their  views  un- 
altered, but  to  lay  increasing  stress  upon  them  year  hy  year. 
Such  persons,  therefore,  are  extremely  apt  to  look  upon  the 
course  of  mental  discipline  through  which  they  passed  in  youth, 
with  a  partiality  esclusive  of  all  others.  As  it  is  from  this 
class  that  the  legislators  of  our  public  institutions  are  for  the 
most  part  taken,  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  leaning  to- 
wards undue  tenacity  in  many  of  our  learned  bodies,  and  that 
of  course  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  eSbrt  to  control  and 
counteract  it 

We  have  said  thus  much  about  inordinate  attachment  to  es- 
tablished forms  and  usage?,  in  order  to  evince  that  we  have  no 
morbid  antipathy  to  change,  but  are  strong  believers  in  the  pos- 
sibility and  need  of  very  great  improvement  in  our  modes  of 
education.  We  now  proceed  to  say,  that  even  this  blind  zeal 
for  what  is  ancient,  is  less  hurtful  in  its  tendency  and  actual  ope- 
ration than  the  mania  of  experiment.  The  latter,  moreover, 
springs  from  a  false  assumption.  We  deny  the  charges  which 
are  ui^ed  in  general  terms  against  the  methods  of  instruction 
that  have  hitherto  prevailed.     We  dispute  the  claim  to  philo- 
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sophical  exactness  and  superior  conformity  to  the  laws  of  human 
intellect,  on  the  part  of  many  pompous  innovatioHB.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  read  the  prospectus  of  a  school  at  present,  without 
lighting  upon  some  explicit  or  implied  assertion  of  peculiar  skill 
in  the  philosophy  of  teaching.  !Now,  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
passing  these  things  over  as  mere  bagatelles.  One  by  one  they 
are  such;  but  the  obvious  tendency  of  all  united  is  to  blind  the 
eyes  and  warp  the  judgment  of  the  public.  The  most  wary  and 
judicious  cannot  grow  familiar  with  these  arrogant  pretensions 
in  the  public  prints,  without  sooner  or  later  yielding  tacit  cre- 
dence to  at  least  a  part  of  them — without  receiving  Uie  impres^ 
aion  that  some  great  discovery  has  certainly  been  made,  and  that 
education  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  We  have  two  strong  reasons 
for  disliking  this  enect  One  is  that  it  insensibly  engenders  a  con- 
tempt for  the  great  men  and  great  performances  of  former  times. 
The  moral  unworthiness  of  such  a  feeling  is  sufGcient  to  condema 
it;  but  it  has  other  crimes  to  answer  for.  It  encourages  the  notion, 
always  current  among  ignorant  and  self-conceited  people,  that  tbo 
only  useful  knowledge  is  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  and  that  any  recurrence  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
past  is  arrant  pedantry.  This  is  the  prolific  parent  of  a  thousand 
schemes  for  getting  rid  of  what  is  thought  to  be  a  plethora  of 
learning.  Hence  the  rigid  process  of  depletion  which  the  course 
of  study  in  some  schools  has  undergone.  Hence  the  strong  soli- 
citude to  purge  out  from  a  liberal  education  such  malignant  el^ 
mentsas  classical  learning  and  its  kindred  branches.  Hence  the 
outcry  against  pedants,  raised  by  half-bred  caterers  for  the  public 
press.  No  man,  who  understands  the  character  and  aspect  of  the 
present  age,  can  fail  to  have  observed,  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
and  growing  spirit  of  aversion  among  some  to  genuine  learning, 
and  a  disposition  to  apply  that  name  to  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent This  we  regard  as  one  legitimate  result  of  these  exag- 
gerated statements  with  respect  to  old-fashioned  education. 

But  besides  the  unhappy  influence  of  these  exaggerations  upoa 
public  feeling,  they  produce  effects  more  practically  and  directly 
hurtful.  The  suspicion  or  belief,  that  what  is  antiquated  is  absurd 
apd  uselessj  cannot  fail  to  push  the  process  of  amendment  to  ex- 
tremes. A  rational  persuasion  that  all  human  systems  are  imper- 
fect, and  to  some  extent  erroneous,  will,  when  applied  to  educa- 
tion, serve  to  awaken  vigilance  and  quicken  invention;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  will  hold  in  check  the  feverish  propensity  to 
mete  capricious  chan^fe.  A  conviction,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  are  essential  and  pervading  vices  in  established  systems, 
that  the  whole  science  of  instruction  is  a  recent  discovery,  and 
that  its  very  fundamental  principles  are  just  undergoing  the  pro- 
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cess  of  development,  can  lead  to  nothing  but  diaorganization. 
Those  who  maintain,  and  act  upon,  these  doctrines,  are  the  Jaco- 
bins of  learning.  We  say  those  who  act  upon  them ;  for  *e  know 
that  there  are  many  who  indulge  themselves  in  harmless  specu- 
lation, though  their  common  sense  is  too  preponderant,  to  let 
them  err  in  practice.  But  still,  it  may  be  asked,  what,  after  all, 
is  the  practical  result  of  these  appalling  heresies?  Their  practical 
result  is  the  rejecting,  or  a  proneness  to  reject,  under  the  name 
of  obsolete  absurdities,  a  number  of  principles  and  expedients, 
which  have  received  the  sanction,  not  of  great  names  only  and 
of  lofty  patronage,  but  of  abundant  fruit,  of  rich  success.  This 
result  is,  of  course,  most  obvious  in  men  of  narrow  minds  and 
very  partial  cultivation;  the  soil  of  whose  intellect  is,  at  best,  but 
shallow,  and  baa  scarcely  been  indented  by  the  ploughshare  of 
instruction.  It  Is  a  fact  deserving  observation,  that  the  more  ex- 
panded and  profound  men's  views  become,  the  less  are  they  likely 
to  appear  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  levellers.  It  re* 
quires  no  small  amount  of  personal  improvement  to  enable  one 
to  estimate  the  real  value  of  existing  institutions.  To  the  eye  of 
tiie  upsbiit  and  the  ignoramus,  that  may  wear  the  aspect  of  a  pri- 
ril^ed  absurdity,  which,  in  the  view  of  one  more  deeply  versed 
in  human  nature  and  the  bonds  which  hold  society  together,  is  an 
invaluable  safeguard  of  man's  happiness  and  rights.  We  do  not 
wish  this  to  be  viewed  as  a  gratuitous  assertion.  Let  the  reader 
bring  it  to  the  test  of  obsetration.  Let  him  candidly  determine 
for  himself  what  class  of  men  are  most  intemperately  fond  of  in- 
novation, and  most  active  in  the  overthrow  of  all  that  time  has 
sanctioned.  Let  him  observe  among  his  neighbours  whether  the 
loudest  brawlers  against  ancient  usage  are  the  most  profound  and 
most  enlightened  in  regard  to  other  matters.  A  littie  folly  and 
B  little  seu-eonceit  suffice  to  raise  a  suicidal  opposition  to  esta-- 
Uishments  and  systems  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  accumu- 
lating wisdom  of  successive  generations.  Now  it  happens  to  be 
true,  most  unfortunately  true,  that  the  profession  of  teachers  as  a 
body  {we  need  scarcely  say  Uiat  there  are  great  exceptions)  is  by 
no  means  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  average  ability  expended  on 
the  arduous  and  momentous  business  of  instructing  youth,  is  no- 
toriously far  less  than  the  interests  of  society  demand.  The  office 
of  A  teacher  is  regarded  by  many  as  a.  pis  aller,  and  by  still  more 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  walks  of  life.  This  opens  the  door 
of  that  employment  to  a  multitude  of  sciolists  and  smatterers 
wholly  incompetent  to  estimate  the  value  of  those  principles  and 
^ens  which  luve  in  past  times  regulated  this  important  business. 
We  need  not  Wender,  therefore,  at  the  increasing  di^sition  to 
have  novelty  in  ev^y  thing,  and  to  btnirti  every  vestige  of  the 
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old  regim«,  or  at  least  to  traDsmute  its  base  metal  into  gold  by  tli« 
pretended  alchemy  of  some  new  Paracelsus.  We  are  not  now 
enumerating  the  particular  efiects  thus  brought  about  All  that 
we  have  to  do  with  here  is  the  procuring  cause  c^  these  efiect% 
an  extraTAgant  contempt  for  ancient  methods,  and  art  exaggerated 
estimate  of  new  oneR. 

II.  The  second  circumstance  that  strikes  us  as  a  characteristic 
of  loo  many  recent  theories,  is  an  apparent  misconception  of  what 
education  is.  There  are  some,  very  many,  who  appear  to  think 
that  they  have  gained  a  great  advantage,  when  they  have  excluded 
from  their  course  of  elementary  instruction  whatever  does  not 
bear  directly  upon  some  form  of  active  business.  The  cant  phrase 
with  theorists  of  this  class  is  "practical  utility."  We  need  acarcely 
■ay,  that  the  expression,  thus  applied,  is  grossly  perverted,  or  at 
least  unfairly  limited.  Until  it  can  be  proved,  that  a  foundation 
must  consist  of  the  same  materials  and  be  constructed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  superstructure,  we  shall  maintain  that  this  con- 
founding of  professional  with  preparatory  studies  has  as  little 
pretensions  to  practical  utility  as  it  has  to  philosophical  exactness 
and  consistency.  Such  as  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  compare 
this  mushroom  vegetation  with  that  sure,  tltough  tedious  growth, 
which  has  a  sound  root  to  depend  upon,  need  not  be  told  where 
lies'the  difference. 

Of  this  mistake  the  practical  result  is  rather  felt  than  seen.  It 
is  felt  by  the  community,  when  it  finds  men  pressing  into  public 
stations,  with  minds  subjected  to  no  other  discipline  than  that 
which  is  likely  to  result  from  this  false  principle.  It  is  felt  by 
teachers,  when  they  find  their  plans  of  subsequent  improTemeot 
all  defeated,  by  the  radical  defect  of  the  incipient  stages,  or  their 
efibrts  hampered  by  the  prejudice  of  parents  against  every  thing 
which  they  do  not  perceive  to  be  directly  conducive  to  the  making 
of  money  or  the  gaining  of  distinction.  Above  all,  it  is  felt  by 
students,  to  their  lasting  detriment  It  is  hard  enough,  at  best, 
to  bring  t&e  feelings  of  young  men  into  concert  with  their  judg- 
ment, even  when  tiiat  is  right  The  utility  of  abstract  study  is 
so  far  from  being  obvious  before  itis  experienced,  that  without 
great  authority  upon  the  teacher's  part,  and  great  self-command 
upon  the  pupil's,  it  is  very  unlikely  to  have  justice  done  it  Now 
when  to  this  repugnance  there  is  superadded  a  suspicion  that 
these  studies  are  in  fact  unprofitable,  and  when  this  suspicion  is 
encouraged  by  parental  sanction,  or  the  current  slang  of  Ushiona- 
hie  circles,  it  affects  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  students*  dili- 
gence, 80  far  as  the  branches  in  question  are  concerned,  with  irii- 
curable  paralysis.  Having  once  been  taught  to  estimate  prepara- 
tory studies,  in  proportion  to  their  ohvioua  and  ultimate  con- 
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nexion  with  professional  etnploymentB,  he  very  naturally  applies 
the  test  with  rigour.  What  some  would  think  a  close  connexion 
he  regards  as  a  remote  one;  and  what  is  really  remote  he  consi- 
ders none  at  all.  Even  those  parts  of  learning  which,  on  his  own 
false  prtnciplb,  are  worthy  of  attention,  though  as  mere  prelimi- 
naries, he  postpones  without  reluctance  as  inferior  in  importance 
to  the  rudiments  of  medicine,  theology,  or  law.  These  last,  thus 
learned,  can  never  be  learned  well,  though  this  premature  study 
may  afford  a  fair  pretext  for  neglecting  or  omitting  them,  when 
they  become  the  proper  objects  of  attention.  And  hence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  exclusion  of  whatever  does  not  bear  upon  its  sur- 
face, theproofsof  its  "practical  utility,"  instead  of  giving  ampler 
depth  and  compass  to  professional  acquirements,  helps  to  make 
them  immature  and  superficial.  We  appeal  to  the  leading  men 
^  all  the  liberal  professions,  whether  we  are  not  warranted  by 
bets  within  their  knowledge,  in  asserting  that  professional  ac- 
complishments  are  gained  with  far  less  ease  by.  those  who  ante- 
date the  study  oa  their  principle  of  "practical  utility,"  than  by 
those  who  let  "practical  utility"  alone,  till  their  minds  have  been 
prepared  for  it  by  thorough-going  discipline.  Such  discipline  is 
•ut  of  the  question,  when  practical  utility,  in  this  perverted  sense, 
is  made  the  teat  and  standard  of  preliminary  study.  The  only 
test  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  any  subject,  as  a  part  of  elemen- 
tary instruction,  is  its  adaptation  to  develope  and  improve  the 
?>wers,  which  are  afterwards  to  act  upon  the  affairs  of  real  life, 
here  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  where  there  is  equality  in 
this  innportant  point,  those  studies  ought  to  be  preferred  which 
will  be  afterwards  available  in  business.  But  to  make  this  the 
sole  criterion  is  a  gross  absurdity,  the  xs^tov  ^ivtof  of  this  utilita- 
rian theory. 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that  there  is  a 
course  of  study  introductory  to  professional  employments,  but 
that  this  course  is  interrupted  and  disfigured  by  the  exclusion  of 
•ome  branches  and  the  anticipation  of  others,  on  the  mistaken 
principle  of  "practical  utility."  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in 
tiie  progress  of  improvement,  the  idea  of  a  general  preparatory 
course  of  mental  discipline  may  be  discarded  altogether.  As- 
suming such  a  change,  (we  hope  it  never  will  be  more  than  an 
assumption,)  the  foregoing  arguments  will  still  be  relevant,  but 
with  redoubled  force.  And  in  addition  to  them  all,  there  is  an- 
other certain  consequence  of  such  a  revolution,  which  appears  to 
us  alarming.  Who  does  not  know  the  tendency  of  what  are  called 
"professional  studies"  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  intellect,  to 
nsrrow  the  views,  and  to  produce  a  partiality  of  judgment  upon 
general  subjects  f  Who  does  not  know,  moreover,  that  the  danger 
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of  this  consequeDce  U  just  in  pn^rtion  to  the  exciuuve  jk»1 
with  which  the  study  is  pursued?  What  thea?  Is  professioaal 
learning  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  escape  this  evil?  Not  at  all. 
The  wisdom  of  past  ages  has  provided  us  a  check  upon  this  hiirb< 
ful  tendency,  and  taught  us  to  fortii'y  the  mind  a^Dst  it  by  a 
wise  pr^Mratory  disifipline.  The-virtues  of  this  antidote  need 
DO  certificate.  It  has  living  testimonials  in  the  persona  and  per- 
formances of  many,  who  have  mastered  the  lore  of  their  profes- 
sions with  the  gi'asp  of  giants,  and  yet  show  no  signs  of  intellec- 
tual distortion.  Look,  on  the  contrary,  at  those  whose  first  transl- 
tioa  was  from  boorish  ignorance  to  the  details  of  law,  theol^y, 
or  medicine,  and  you  will  learn  to  what  extent  one  power  may 
be  strengthened  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  bow  little  sokere 
professional  accomplishments,  even  combined  with  (enius,  can 
supply  the  lack  of  discipline  and  culture.  Such  examples,  tn4 
they  are  not  wanting  even  in  high  places,  are  a  [wactical  ooat- 
ment  upon  "practical  utility." 

III.  Another  prominent  feature  in  some  new  plans  of  instruc» 
tion  is  the  disproportionate  regard  to  forms  and  mere  exteraa} 
regulations.  In  some  cases,  this  degenerates,  into  ^  paltry  oaten-, 
tation  and  attempt  at  pomp.  As  might  be  expected,  it  oceurs  ii^ 
close  connexion  with  the  exa^erated  estimate  of  modem  inw 
proTements  spoken  of  before.  The  fact  that  parading  advertiae- 
ments  are  growing  every  day  more  common,  is  an  alarming  OBifr 
to  us;  for  it  evinces,  that  the  interested  parties  find  a  ^wisg 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  parents,  to  he  governed  by  such  in- 
fluence. In  very  Riany  cases,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  parents^ 
or  their  substitutes,  should  make  an  election  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  weighing  rival  claims  against  each  other.  It  is 
a  necessary  result  ofUie  peculiar  state  ofthings  with  us  at  pre- 
sent, that  a  multitude  of  persons  who  have  themselves  received 
but  little  education,  are  most  laudably  desirous  of  affording  that 
advantage  to  their  children.  In  this  very  numerous  and  respect- 
able class,  there  is  a  liability  to  errors  just  the  reverse  of  uiose 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  unfortunately  common  among  edu- 
cated men.  While  the  latter  are  prone  to  be  unreasonably  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  the  forms  and  methods  practised  on  them- 
selves, the  former  are  as  likely  to  be  duped  by  the  pretence  of 
striking  novelty  and  original  invention.  With  such,  the  display 
of  uncouth  terms  and  strange  conceits  is  very  apt  to  pass  for 
evidence  of  vast  superiority  to  antiquated  systems;  and  on  such, 
no  doubt,  the  pufis  which  we  allude  to,  are  primarily  designed  to 
operate.  We  wish  we  could  say  that  they  extend  no  further. 
But  unhappily  we  know  it  to  be  true,  that  even  these  paltry  arti- . 
ficet  take  eflect  in  minds  of  higher  order.     It  is  a  melancholy 
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btttf  thit  aeme  whose  taste  and  judgment  ar»  <^end«d  by  suck 
noaawiM,  are  actually  ashamed  oi  their  attachment  to  old  usageB, 
and,  for  fear  of  being  obsolete,  are  fain  to  swallow  the  absurd 
coococtioas  of  capricious  innoTation.  We  might  say  more,  much 
more:  though  not  perha^  without  relinquishing  our  purpose  of 
avoiding  all  specification  and  detail  We  shall,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  an  expression  of  our  fears,  that  the  usual  tendency 
of  ostentation  and  undue  attachment  to  mere  form,  will  not  be 
varied  or  reversed  in  this  case. 

IV.  We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  misapprehended  when  we 
mention,  as  a  fourth  characteristic  of  too  many  novel  schemes, 
that  they  tend  to  encourage  superficialness  of  study  and  acquire- 
ment This  may  be  thought  by  some  to  belong  to  the  practice, 
not  the  theory  of  teaching,  and  therefore,  to  be  incident  to  all 
plans,goodorbad.  To  someextentthia  is  unquestionably  true,and 
we  are  willing  to  exclude  &om  our  description  all  that  falls  within 
the  limits  of  mere  practice,  atwl  is  therefore  chargeable  on  careless 
or  unskilful  operators.  We  refer  at  present  to  no  other  super&- 
cialness  than  that  which  is  the  legitimate  result  of  an  erroneous 
system,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  Qow  from  such  a  system,  be  the 
bithfulness  and  skill  of  the  peribrsaer  what  it  may.  The  fket 
that  sueh  a  tendency  exists  in  many  systems,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  prove!  but  content  ourselves  with  simply  awuxaijBg  and  assert- 
ins  it     The  causes  of  it  we  consider  twofold. 

In  the  first  place,  it  arises  firom  the  passion  for  new  method* 
and  devices.  Whatevw  education  may  have  gained  by  innovation, 
we  are  sure  that  nothing  has  been  gained  in  depth.  The  advo- 
cates of  nov^^  may  say  what  they  will  about  the  conformity  of 
their  plans  to  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  practical  utility  of  Uteir 
expedieiAs.  They  may  amplify  ad  lilntum  the  superficial  area 
of  study  and  acquirement,  and  .indefinitely  multiply  the  indivi- 
dual objects  of  attention.  But  the  very  act  of  doing  so  confirms 
our  strong  bdief,  that  In  regard  to  one  grand  attribute,  all  modern 
sfwoulatioos  are  diverging  vastly  further  firom  the  standard  of 
truth  than  any  former  systems.  This  one  attribute  is  nothing 
else  than  thorough-going  accuracy.  The  crying  sin  of  old  fashioned 
naethods  of  instruction  is  the  sacrifice  of  time,  and  ease,  and 
"  practical  utiUty,"  in  order  to  secure  profound  and  solid  acquisi- 
tion. The  most  plausible  oI;gectioas  to  existing  systems  will  be 
found  upon  inspection,  to  involve  an  admission  that  they  make 
too  mudi  of  mere  correctness  and  provide  too  little  for  the  plea- 
asntness  and  swiftness  of  the  students*  progress.  We  are  far  from 
sayigg  that  there  has  been  no  excess  in  these  respects,  or  that 
among  Bluropeai^  scholars  of  the  olden  time  there  was  not  a  strong 
propensity  ts  overdo  the  flutter;  bat  we  do  say,  that  at  present, 
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there  is  very  little  ground  for  such  complaints.  The  age  of  sero- 
puIouB  and  sifting  study  has,  we  fear,  gone  by.>  The  current  sets, 
at  present,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  those  who  are  at  all  dis- 
posed to  favour  the  old  methods,  find  it  hard  enough  to  save  them- 
wlres  firom  being  OTenvhelmed  in  the  prevailing  freshet  If  these 
otatementfl  be  correct,  it  follows  that  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
the  improvements  now  proposed,  have  some  other  end  in  view 
than  an  increase  of  depth  and  accuracy.  They  are  rather  designed 
to  soften  the  harsh  features  of  the  ancient  discipline;  to  sweeten 
the  edge  of  its  bitter  cup;  to  oil  the  articulations  of  itB  ponderous 
machinery.  It  follows,  of  course,  then,  that  these  new  expe- 
dients not  only  may,  but  must,  have  a  tendency  to  generate  the 
habits  of  superficial  study. 

This  fault,  however,  is  not  wholly  chargeable  on  the  mere  TOfp 
of  novelty.  There  is  another  cause  which  mightily  contributes 
to  the  same  effect  The  multiplicity  of  objects  now  included  in 
the  course  of  study,  is  sufiicient,  of  itself,  to  render  depth  and 
accuracy  as  to  any  one,  impossible.  We  have  no  idea  of  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  boundary  between  inexpedient  and  expedient 
subjects  of  preparatory  study.  After  all  that  could  be  said,  much 
must,  of  course,  be  left  to  individual  discretion ;  and  a  better  test 
of  judgment  in  a  teacher  could  not  be  desired.  Thus  much,  how 
ever,  we  are  prepared  to  say,  that  there  are  indications  of  a  dis- 
position to  enlarge  the  field  of  study,  or  more  properly  the  num- 
ber of  things  studied,  to  a  preposterous  extent  And  to  make 
bad  worse,  this  rage  for  multiplicity  of  topics,  is  too  often  attend- 
ed by  Q  woful  lack  of  judgment  in  selecting  and  arranging  them. 
The  specifications  necessary  to  confirm  this  statement  must  again 
be  left  to  private  observation.  So  strong,  however,  is  our  own 
conviction  of  the  fact  and  of  its  probable  results,  that  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  estimate  an  institutiou  or  a  teacher  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  bill  of  fare  which  they  exhibit  to  the  public 

V.  The  features  which  we  have  portrayed  may,  we  think,  be 
readily  recognised  in  almost  every  novel  scheme  of  education 
that  has  been  given  to  the  public,  not  equally  prominent  in  all 
eases,  but  in  all  sufficiently  discernible.  To  these  we  may  add 
another  not  quite  so  common,  nor  so  likely  from  it^  nature  to 
become  so.  There  is  a  fondness,  among  some  whose  zeal  for 
learning  and  endeavours  to  promote  it  merit  high  applause,  to 
mystify  the  subject  of  instruction  by  removing  it  from  the  class 
of  sober,  practical  realities,  to  that  of  metaphysical  refinements 
and  conceits.  The  theories  broached  by  some  of  these  philoso- 
phers require  more  time,  in  order  to  be  fully  understood,  than 
would  be  necessary  for  the  practical  development  of  many  other 
plans.     This  sort  of  speculation  is  extremely  captivatlDg  to  ill- 
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balanced  minds;  for,  as  it  gives  indulgence  to  the  imagination 
under  the  pretext  of  profound  intellectual  operation,  it  enables 
men  to  earn  the  reputation  of  deep  thought  without  the  toil  of 
thinking.  As  minds  of  the  highest  order  are  but  little  exposed 
to  the  fascioations  of  this  philosophic  trifling,  it  is  practised,  for 
the  most  part,  hy  the  shallow^  the  erratic,  and  the  half  informed. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  fruita  of  this  philosophy, 
so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  imparted  to  the  world,  are  as  unsub- 
stantial as  they  are  pretending.  We  are  not  unwilling  to  see 
education  brought  into  conformity  withscientific principles;  but  ^ 
fre  are  unwilhng  to  see  time  expended  and  the  public  mind 
amused  hy  a  mere  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  effect  of  this  phi- 
losophising mania  is  to  divert  attention  from  the  essentials  and 
realities  of  actual  instruction  to  the  unprofitable  subtilties  of  emp- 
ty speculation,  and  by  necessary  consequence  to  expose  the  minds 
of  youth  to  the  hazardous  process  of  conjectural  experimeot  Both 
these  effects,  however  they  may  seem  in  contemplation,  are 
proved  by  experience  to  be  always  hurtful,  and  not  seldom  ruin- 
ous. Those  who  subject  their  children  or  themselves  to  this 
empirical  procedure,  very  seldom  fail  to  pay  dearly  for  their 
whistle. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  intorthe  inquiry,  how  these 
evils  may  be  remedied ;  because  they  have  begun  already  to  cor- 
rect themselves.  The  morbid  appetite  for  novelty  has  sickened, 
and  we  trust,  will  ere  long  die.  As  its  disease,  however,  seems 
to  have  reached  a  crisis,  we  are  anxious  to  determine  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  best  insure  a  fatal  termination.  This  has  been 
our  aim  in  the  preceding  strictures,  and  we  shall  certainly  be  gra- 
tified to  find,  that  they  have  in  any  degree  contributed  to  a  con- 
summation so  devoutly  wished  for.  But  while  we  honestly  be- 
lieve that  there  is  common  sense  enough  remaining  in  society  to 
crush  all  mere  impostures,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  discussion  or  inquiry  with  respect  to  education. 
There  are  some  questions  strictly  practical  and  highly  important, 
in  regard  to  which  the  public  mind  is  still  unsettled.  Moat  of 
these  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  subjects  of  dispute  among 
the  friends  of  education,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Some  of 
them,  however,  which  were  once  warmly  agitated,  now  attract 
less  attention,  as  a  large  majority  have  formed  conclusions  in 
relation  to  them.  Others,  on  die  contrary,  which  in  former  times 
were  canvassed  only  by  a  few,  have  of  late  became  more  gene- 
rally ioteresting.  WiUi  regard  to  some  in  both  these  classes,  we 
would  say,  that  the  existing  doubts  respecting  them  arise  not  so 
much  from  any  intrinsic  dmcult^  ^^  the  subject,  as  from  the  un- 
wise zeal  of  par^  disputants.     The  truth  lies  on  both  sides^  and 
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ft  just  conclusion  can  only  be  reached  by  compro 
tended  illustration  of  this  statement,  in  its  application  to  specific 
points  of  controreray,  would  transcend  our  limits  and  the  reader's 
patience.  We  must  be  contended  with  a  glance  at  one  or  two  of 
these  vexed  questions. 

1.  Take,  for  example,  that  respecting  the  comparative  adTtn- 
tages  of  public  and  private  education.  In  the  controversies  once 
kept  up  among  the  learned  on  this  subject,  the  golden  mean  of 
truth  appears  to  have  been  utterly  lost  sight  of.  The  advocates 
of  public  institutions  spared  no  terms  of  strong  contempt  in 
speaking  of  domestic  instruction.  Not  contented  with  insisting 
on  the  ^vious  facilities  afforded  by  colleges  and  schoolB,  beyond 
the  means  of  individual  teachers,  with  respect  to  books,  varied 
methods  of  instruction,  and  collision  of  mind  among  the  youth 
themselves,  these  zealous  champions  virtually  denied  those  nega- 
tive advantages  which  are  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  a  &re-side 
education.  They  pertinaciously  maintain  that  education  in  a  pub- 
lic institution  was  more  favourable  to  the  students'  morals — a 
paradox  too  gross  for  refutation.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
were  airaid  of  schools  and  colleges,  endeavoured  to  justify  their 
preference  of  private  education,  by  denying  to  the  other  system 
the  possession  of  those  merits  which  result  from  the  very  consti- 
tution of  a  public  seminary.  At  present,  w«  believe,  these  extreme 
opinions  are  but  little  prevalenL  No  one  seems  now  to  question, 
that  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  the  advantages  of  public  schools 
could  be  combined  with  the  incommunicable  privileges  of  domes- 
tic discipline.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  it  be  easy  to  fiod 
any  one  extravagant  enough  to  think  such  a  combination,  in  its 
fiill  extent,  practicable.  The  utmost  that  is  now  expected  by  the 
•ober-minded,  is  such  an  arrangement  of  our  public  institutiiHis 
as  would  make  them  approximate,  in  all  important  points,  as  near 
as  may  be,  to  the  economy  of  families.  This  we  regard  as  a 
desirable  and  feasible  improvement  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
expedients  might  be  easily  suggested  which,  if  fairly  carried  out 
in  execution,  would  produce  a  most  surprising  metamorphosis.  We 
cannot  here  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  but  we  may,  at  some  future 
period,  communicate  our  thouuits  upon  it  to  the  public  in  de- 
tail. 

8.  Another  question  of  the  same  general  class,  though  br  from 
being  equally  adjusted,  is  that  respecting  the  value  of  classical 
learning  as  a  part  of  general  education.  '  This  subject  is,  in  fact, 
a  more  perplexed  one  than  the  other;  and  although  our  own  views 
in  relation  to  it  are  distinct  and  fixed,  we  dialt  not  run  the  riA 
of  injuring  the  cause  which  we  eqwuse,  by  attempting  even  an 
outline  of  the  arguments  on  either  side.    A  fair  presentation  of 
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the  Mbjeet  ia  impomible,  without  a  sufficiency  of  time  and  space 
to  present  it  in  detail.  There  is  oothiog,  however,  to  prevent  our 
ratering  an  earnest  protest  a^nst  ultra  sentiments  aod  language 
upon  this  point  There  is  more  oecasion,  it  is  true,  for  such  a  cau- 
tion on  thepart  of  those  who  vilify  than  of  those  who  patronised 
Btudyof  the  classics.  There  are  few, we  apprehend,amoDg  ourselves 
at  present,  who  are  dtspoKd  to  give  classical  learning  that  extrava- 
gant preponderance  assigned  to  it  in  the  practice  of  the  Grammar 
Sehools  of  England.  But  whether  there  be  any  such  or  not,  there 
can  be  on  doubt  that  the  general  current  sets  decidedly  against 
them.  We  have  reason  now  to  fear,  not  that  too  much  time  will 
be  beatowed  on  Greek  and  Latin,  but  that  these  antique  acquire- 
ment«  will  be  soon  lost  sight  of,  in  the  growing  multitude  of  more 
refined  aceomplishmoits.  We  have  already  ninted  at  one  cause 
which  operates  in  this  direction,  while  animadverting  on  the  mis- 
taken principle  of  "  practical  utility,"  considered  asarule  for  de- 
termining the  value  of  parUcular  studies.  We  have  seen  this 
sophistical  and  hurtfiil  doctrine  preached  and  practioed  too,  by 
men  who  owe  all  their  distinction  to  the  very  system  which  it 
aims  to  overthrow.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  heard  it 
fatuQpeted  by  men  of  no  distinetion,  as  a  justification  of  their  own 
defioieneifls,  upoo  the  ume  sound  principle  which  led  "Eaap's  f<a 
to  r«Dommend  the  amputation  of  his  brethren's  tails.  It  might 
a  priori  be  supposed,  tbat  mob  assaults  upon  the  citadel  ctf  learn- 
ing  would  be  wholly  futile.  But  experience  teaches  that  even 
the  prate  of  gossips,  if  vivacious  and  incessant,  may  affect  the  , 
strongest  and  most  guarded  intellect  Outta  cavat  laptdem  non 
vi  aed  aa^e  cadenao.  This  is  our  only  fear,  as  well  as  our  only 
reason  Ch- alluding  to  the  subject  here.  If  the  public  can  be  put 
upon  their  guard  against  a  foe  which  seems  too  paltry  to  be  feared, 
^ere  is  but  little  danger  of  a  disastrous  issue. 

3.  The  only  other  apeumen  that  we  can  afford  to  give  oS  these 
'  unprofitable  controversies,  is,  to  use  a  bold  expression,  the  absurd 
dispute  about  parental  discipline.  This  phrase  is  bow  entitled 
to  the  unenviable  honours  of  a  regular  cant  term.  Advertise- 
ments or  lectures,  and  colloquial  twaddle,  have  con^ired  to  ren- 
dttT  it  disgustin^y  familiar.  Those  who  use  it  in  the  fiuhioodile 
manner  would  appear  to  have  attached  a  novel  metnii^  to  the 
epithet 'parental.'  WecouM  not  possibly  enumerate  the  inrtances 
in  which  we  have  observed  its  application  as  the  opposite  of  au- 
thoritative, rigorous,  or  harsh.  It  seems  to  be  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly appropriate,  when  oorpattai  euntshment  is  disavowed.  "No 
bodUy  chastisement  or  other  harso  expedients  will  be  used,  the 
discii^me  of  this  school  being  entirely  pwental."  "  Ilie  age  of 
VOL.  v.  BO.  II.  a 
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flo^ng  and  imprisonment  ia  past    No  discipline  would  now  be 
tolerated,  but  that  which  is  strictly  parental. 

A  more  puerile  confusion  and  abuse  of  terms  we  never  met 
with.  Is  tiie  use  of  the  rod  so  entirely  foreign  from  domestic  go- 
vernment, that  its  exclusion  from  a  school  must  be  denoted  by 
the  term  parental  ?  The  truth  is  just  the  other  way.  Corporeal 
punishment  is  so  delicate  and  hazardous  a  thing,  that,  ts  a  gene- 
ral rule,  it  is  perhaps  expedient  no  where  but  at  home.  And 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  practising  this  me- 
thod of  correction  in  a  school,  the  right  to  practise  it  is  clearly 
vested  in  the  head  of  every  household.  The  father  who  never 
whips  his  son  may  be  perfectly  right;  but  the  father  who  sets  oat 
with  the  determination  not  to  do  it,  come  what  may,  is  most  in- 
dubitably wrong.  The  term  "parental,"  therefore,  far  from  denot- 
ing the  exclusion  of  the  rod,  implies  distinctly  the  authority  to 
use  it  We  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  however,  fhat  we  find  no 
tault  with  the  phrase  <  parental  discipline*  when  properly  inter- 
preted. On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  it  expresses  fully  the 
true  principle  of  government  in  public  institutions.  There  dis- 
cipline should  always  be  parental.  We  have  already  hinted  timt 
"     -  ■  literar  '      '  "  '  '    ' 


the  organization  of  our  literary  seminaries  would  be  much 
proved  by  an  approximation  to  the  internal  regulations  of  a  well- 
ordered  &mily.  It  follows,  of  course,  if  this  be  just,  that  the  con- 
trolling  and  directing  power  in  such  an  establiahment,  should  be 
analogous  in  operation  to  the  corresponding  power  in  a  family. 
In  other  words,  the  discipline  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  parent- 
al. We  do  not  mean,  however,  by  parental  discipline,  that  aickly, 
fondling  and  old-womanish  cajolery,  which  bribes  and  ooaxea 
children  to  behave  themselves.  We  mean  a  firm,  kind,  steady 
exercise  of  that  discretion,  which  Providence  allows  to  every  pa- 
rent, and  which  every  parent,  when  he  sends  his  son  to  school, 
transfers,  so  far  aa  it  admits  of  transfer,  to  the  teacher  whom  he 
trusts.     This,  and  this  only,  is  parental  discipline. 

Most  of  these  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of 
the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  though  we  have  not 
intended  them  as  a  formal  review  of  that  work.  The  plan  of  the 
Journal  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  bona  fide  criticism 
of  its  contents  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  though  at  the  same  time  its  design  and  scope  might  bring 
it  legitimately  before  us.  We  feel  it  due,  however,  to  the  respect- 
able character  and  standing  of  this  journal,  to  disclaim  all  inten- 
tion of  charging  its  conductors  with  any  peculiar  bias  towardi 
the  errors  and  absurdities  which  we  have  undertaken  to  expose. 
The  faults  of  that  periodical  are  almost  wholly  of  another  kind) 
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tnd  though  it  could  not  be  expected  that  in  such  a  work,  there 
should  be  no  departures  from  the  line  of  strict  sobriety,  we  must 
confess  that  we  have  found  as  few  in  this,  as  in  any  contemporary 
publication.  And  on  some  points  which  we  have  adverted  td  in 
terms  of  disapprobation,  it  should  be  diatinctly  stated  that  the 
Quarterly  Journal  very  strenuouaiy  advocates  what  we  consider 
as  the  cause  of  truth  and  common  sense. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  hinting  at  some  topics, 
which  we  wish  to  see  presented  in  their  true  li^t  to  the  public, 
as  a  means  of  rectifying  false  impressions,  and  exciting  well  di- 
rected efiTorts  for  the  promotion  of  true  learning  in  our  midst 
Besides  some  of  those  which  have  been  slightly  touched  in  the 
present  article,  we  attach  great  importance  to  the  question,  how 
the  profession  of  teachers  may  he  raised  to  a  higher  point  upon 
the  scale  of  actual  merit  and  of  public  estimation?  Nothing  to 
IV  appears  more  evident  than  that  there  is  an  urgent  call  for  some 
peculiar  and  effectual  expedients,  corresponding  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  American  society.  There  are  safeguards  and 
provisions  in  the  old  world,  which  are  here  unknown ;  and  we  do 
honestly  consider  that  the  man  who  shall  devise  a  method  of  sup- 
plying this  defect  and  of  raising  the  business  of  instruction  to  its 
proper  elevation  in  the  public  eye,  will  merit  far  more  gratitude 
than  many  deep-mouthed  demagogues,  whose  apotheosis  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Next  to  the  character  of  teachers,  we  desire 
to  see  the  influence  of  the  press  on  elementary  instruction  brought 
before  the  public  mind.  While  puhtic-spirited  and  enterprising 
publishers  are  showing  themselves  willing  to  do  much  for  educa- 
tion by  the  supply  of  books,  we  are  anxious  to  see  learned  men 
and  authors  duly  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  co-operate  in 
this  important  work.  America  possessing,  as  she  does,  so  many 
highly  fpfted  sons,  will  have  no  excuse  for  coming  short,  in  this 
respect,  of  other  nations.  Though  we  do  not  mean  to  give  any 
pledge  to  that  effect,  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  such  an 
exhibition  of  these  subjects  as  we  think  agreeable  to  truth,  and 
likely  to  produce  a  good  effect 
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Art.  hi. — Tkt  Racovian  Calechism. 

It  is  known  to  all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that  P<>- 
land,  and  the  neighbouring  states  of  Transylvania,  Bohemia,  and 
Hungary,  were  the  theatre  of  the  Unitarian  churches,  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  reason  why  the 
propagators  of  heresy  chose  this  region  for  the  dissemination  of 
their  opinions,  is  easily  explained.  In  all  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, they  were  restrained  by  the  laws,  but  here  liberty  of  con- 
science was  enjoyed.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  was  introduced  a  spirit  of  free,  on- 
shackled  inquiry  into  all  opinions;  and  as  was  natural,  from  the 
imbecility  of  man,  this  liberty  degenerated  into  licentiouanem, 
and  frequently  terminated  in  downright  infidelity.  At  first,  the 
heterodox  of  Poland  professed  to  be  either  Arians  or  Sabellians; 
fltey  did  not,  indeed,  adopt  tiiese  denominations,  but  they  held 
ti\e  opinions  which  are  commonly  so  denominated.  There  were, 
however,  numerous  shades  of  difference  among  these  tTnitsrianis 
and  they  separated  into  a  great  number  of  petty  sects,  wbieh 
were  usually  denominated  from  the  town  or  province  in  «rhtcAk 
the  leading  members  respectively  resided.  One  Wfiter  astferfs, 
that  at  a  particular  time,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centdry^ 
the  number  of  Unitarian  sects  was  above  thirty,  but  he  does  nM 
inform  us  in  what  points  they  difiefed  from  each  other.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  many  public  disputations 
Were  held,  and  many  synods  were  convened,  by  which  tneans  it 
was  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  settle  the  points  iri  contro- 
versy,  between  the  Trinitarians  and  A nti -Trinitarians. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  of  sects  and  prevalence  of  heresy, 
FaustusSocinusvisitedthe  country.  His  uncle,  LseliuaSocinus, had 
been  there  many  years  before ;  but  though  he  left  his  opinions  as 
an  inheritance  to  his  nephew,  he  was  himself  either  too  timid  or 
too  prudent  to  avow  and  defend  the  Unitarian  opinions  which 
be  held.  But  Faustus,  with  equal  talents  and  address,  possessed 
that  courage  which  is  requisite  to  appear  openly  as  the  advocate 
of  unpopular  tenets.  When  he  first  came  to  Poland,  all  parties 
seemed  to  he  afraid  of  him;  for  they  were  aware  that  be  had 
pushed  his  Unitarianism  to  consequences  which  they  were  not 
prepared  to  admit.  None  of  the  sects  were  disposed,  therefore, 
to  receive  Socinus  into  their  communion.  No  doubt  he  waa  dis- 
pleased at  being  expelled  from  the  communion  of  Unitarians; 
out  be  disguised  his  feelings,  and  artfully  turned  all  to  his  own 
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advantage.  H«  now  professed  an  unwillingnOM  to  be  connected 
with  any  particular  sect,  but  declared  himself  to  be  the  friend  of 
all ;  and  bj  intercourse  with  the  leading  ministers  and  teachers, 
he  in  a  short  time  brought  them  all  into  one  harmonious  body, 
and  induced  them  to  embrace  his  peculiar  opinions,  which  have 
ever  since  beea  called  Socinia.nish.  One  dispute,  however, 
arose,  which  Socinus,  with  all  his  address,  could  never  bring  to 
a  favourable  conclusion.  Francis  Davidis,  a  man  of  learning  and 
abilities,  who  had  pawed  through  many  changes  of  theological 
opinion,  wal  a  leading  minister  among  the  Uoitarians  in  IVan- 
sylvania,  and  now  began  to  teech  and  preach,  that  Jesus  Christ 
being  a  mere  man,  had  no  more  claim  te  divine  worship  than  any 
other  saint;  a  most  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  acknowledged 
premises.  But  the  broaching  of  this  doctrine  excited  much  un- 
easiness and  alarm.  Blandrat,  who  was  now  physician  to  the 
young  prince  Sigismund  11.,  over  whom  he  had  a  decisive  in- 
fluence, sent  to  Poland  for  Socinus,  as  being  the  only  man  who, 
by  his  skill  and  address  in  managing  men,  would  be  likely  to 
prevail  with  Davidis  te  renounce  his  dangerous  opinion.  Ac- 
cordingly, Sooimis  GAtne,  And  for  sevaral  months  was  lodged  in 
the  same  house  with  the  heretic,  as  he  was  considered  by  the 
Uoiloriane.  But  alt  his  u-guments  and  persuasions  were  ineffec- 
tual to  conviitM  Davidis  of  his  being  in  an  error.  How  could 
they,  wbOQ  the  doctrine  which  he  h^d  is  so  manifestly  correct 
upon  Uuitariaa  prineiides,  that  it  is  probable  there  is  not  now  a 
Uoitariaa  in  the  worid  who  does  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  Davi- 
dis as  correct,  and  diteent  from  that  of  Socinus  as  most  unreason- 
able? But  li^t  does  not  break  upon  the  world  all  at  once.  Ev«n 
Uiutarians  may  for  a  while  remain  in  gross  error  and  idohitry; 
and  what  to  their  successors  is  still  more  mortifying,  they  may 
[Mticeed  M  Clr  as  to  {lerabcute  those  who  differ  from  them.  The 
young  prince  of  Transylvania  was  isduced  to  oast  Davidis  into 
prison  simply  on  account  of  his  pertinacious  adherence  to  his 
opinion.  Here  the  persecuted  man  died.  We  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  too  severe  in  our  censures  of  such  conduct;  for  the 
doctrine  of  toleratioti  was  not  yetwe^l  understood,  even  by  those 
who  pleaded  for  it  in  their  own  case,  when  they  needed  its  shel- 
ter. We  think  that  this  case  may  fairly  be  placed  as  a  parallel 
to  that  of  Calvin.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  Socinus  advised 
this  measure,  allhou^  it  is  very  oertaia  that  Blandrat  directed 
the  whole  afiair,  as  in  all  religious  matters  the  [ff  inoe  was  govern- 
ed by  him.  So  far  as  Socinus'  own  declaration  will  go  to  excul- 
pate him  from  all  concern  in  this  tiansactton,  we  must  acquit  him 
of  being  aecessory  to  the  deadi  of  this  teamed  mao{  for  we  re- 
eolleet  to  have  aaui  in  some  hiabu-y  of  the  churches  in  Poland, 
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that  when  at  a  lai^  synod  Socinus  was  accused  of  participating' 
in  the  persecution  of  Davidia,  he  publicly  denied  that  he  had  ad- 
Tised  his  imprisonment,  or. had  any  concern  in  the  matter.  But 
although  the  leading  advocate  of  the  obnoxious  opinion  was  thus 
put  out  of  the  way,  the  doctrine  of  Davidis  prevailed  more  and 
more.  Socinus  not  only  never  changed  his  opinioD  respecting  the 
worship  of  Christ,  but  he  would  hold  no  communion  with  any  one 
who  denied  that  Christ  should  be  worshipped,  and  publicly  taught 
and  published,  the  opinion  that  those  who  received  the  doctrine 
of  Davidis,  had  no  just  claim  to  the  name  of  Christians. 

The  Unitarians  of  Poland  cultivated  biblical  learning  witli 
assiduity  and  no  small  success,  as  app>ears  from  the  volumes, 
entitled  "  Poloni  Fratres,  &c."  Most  of  the  writings  of  Fauatu* 
Socinus  were  at  first  anonymous;  and  he  strongly  expressed  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  that  mode  of  publication,  because  men  are  ao 
prone  to  be  influenced  in  forming  their  opinions,  by  prejudices 
arising  from  the  name  of  the  author.  His  principal  work  was  oa 
the  person  and  offices  of  Christ,  entitled' Se  Christo."  It  was 
in  answer  to  a  trealiBe  in  support  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  writ- 
ten in  the  Polish  language,  by  a  Jesuit,  whose  name  was  Wiek. 
This  work  of  the  Pole  was,  indeed,  nothing  else  than  the  treatise 
of  Bellarmine  on  the  dei^  of  the  Saviour,  translated  into  the 
Polish  tongue.  Socinus'  book  received  many  answers,  of  which 
it  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  speak.  The  Racovian  Cate> 
chism,  of  which  we  propose  to  treat  somewhat  particularly  in 
this  article,  received  its  name  from  the  town  of  Racow,  where 
it  was  first  published.  It  was  not  written  hy  Socinus,  nor  pub- 
lished durine  his  life,  but  was  compiled  by  Smalcius,  &om  his 
writings,  and  at  first  appeared  in  the  Polish  language,  A.  D.  1 606. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  Catechism  was  published 
in  Latin  by  Moscobovhtsj  and  also  in  the  German  language,  hy 
Smalcius  himself,  who  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  professors  of  Wit- 
tenberg. Among  the  fathers  in  this  cradle  of  the  reformation, 
it  was  a  matter  of  serious  deliberation,  whether  an  answer  should 
be  given  to  it  or  not  At  length,  however,  it  was  determined, 
that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  neglect  it,  lest  the  Socinians 
should  consider  silence  as  a  sign  that  they  had  achieved  a 
victory,  and  should  be  led  vainly  to  triumph  in  the  strength  of 
their  career.  In  conformity  with  the  resolution  now  adopted, 
a  pious  and  solid  theologian,  Frederick  Baldwin,  was  request- 
ed to  undertake  a  refutation  of  this  Catechism.  An  able  answer 
waa  also  published  by  that  consummate  theologian,  Wolfgang 
Crellius.  The  attentive  reader  will  be  in  no  dasger  of  cMifonnd- 
ing  this  orthodox  theologian  with  another  of  the  atme  name 
greatly  distinguished  among  the  Socinians.  Thiswork  of  Crellius 
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was  nnfortnoately  left  unfinished,  in  consequence  of  the  distin- 
guished author  having  been  called  to  be  court  preacher  to  the 
ooke  of  Brandenburg.  But  there  was  do  lack  of  Polemics  to 
contend  for  the  faith,  against  this  summary  of  all  heresy.  Alsted, 
Aldng,  Marenus,  Tarnovius,  Hornbeck,  John  Gerhard,  and 
others,  undertook  its  refutation ;  but  no  refutation  was  so  full  and 
satisfactory,  as  that  of  N.  Arnold,  professor  iu  the  University  of  ■ 
Franeker;  in  which  he  sets  down  the  questions  and  answers  of 
the  Catechism,  without  abridgment,  and  gives  a  solid  answer  to 
each,  as  he  goes  along.  Arnold  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  con- 
troversy, not  only  because  he  considered  the  questions  in  dispute 
as  involving  the  essence  of  Christianity,  but  also  because  he  him- 
self was  a  native  of  Poland,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  reformed  church  in  that  country. 

It  is  our  object  to  give  a  faithful  translation  of  a  part  of 
this  work,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  showing  by  what 
sort  of  argument  and  exegesis  the  old  Socinians  defended  their 
cause;  and  that  our  readers  may  have  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  similarity  between  Uie  neology  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  and  the  heretical  opinions  of  those  who  lived  two 
centuries  ago. 

The  part  of  this  work  which  we  hare  selected  for  translation 
is  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  chapter,  De  Libero  tSrbitrio. 

Quest.  I.    "Is   IT    IN   OJJR   fOWER   7UI.I.T   TO   OBEV   THB  COH- 

KAitDmirTS  or  God  ?" 

Answ.  "  Certainly:  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  first  man  was  so 
formed  by  God,  that  he  was  endued  with  free  will;  and  no  rea- 
son  existed  why  he  ^ould  be  deprived  of  this  power,  after  the 
&11:  nor  was  it  consistent  with  the  justice  .of  God  that  man  should 
be  deprived  of  free  will.  Accordingly,  in  the  punishment  in- 
flicted  on  his  sin,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  such  loss." 

R^utation  by  Arnold. 
To  obey  the  commandments  of  God,  to  put  off  the  old  man,  to 
desist  from  sinning,  not  to  walk  after,  but  to  mortify  the  flrah, 
to  contract  no  evil  habits,  but  only  such  as  are  virtuous  and  good, 
this  writer  asserts,  is  altogether  in  our  power.  But  we  affirm, 
that  these  things  are  not  at  all  in  our  power;  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  our  Saviour,  «  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,'* 
(John,  XV.  5,)  and  that  of  the  apostle,  "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  (Phil.  iv.  13.)  And  the  same 
apostle  says,  "  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  (Phil.  h.  13.)  Why  riiould  these 
things  be  ascribed  to  God  and  to  Christ,  if  they  ar«  completely 
in  the  power  of  man  ? 
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It  ifl  true,  indeed,  that  maji  vrhen  created  by  God  ww  AodiMd 
with  free  will;  but  a  distinotioa  must  be  made  between  man  ia  • 
state  of  integrity,  and  man  as  fallen.  In  the  former,  be  possessed 
free  will,  and  also  the  power  of  obeyins  all  the  commandments 
of  God,  and  of  avoiding  all  that  was  forbidden.  Not  that  man  by 
the  fall  was  entirely  deprived  of  liberty,  but  he  became  depraved, 
'  so  that  in  things  pertainine  to  salvation  he  labours  under  an  entire 
blindness  of  intellect  "  For  the  natural  man  recaiveth  not  the 
things  of  God:  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  (1  Cor.  iL 
14.)  And  the  will  of  man  has  become  so  rebellious,  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  (Rom.  viii.  7.) 

When  this  author  says  that  there  was  no  reason  why  God  diould 
deprive  man  of  free  will,  he  errs,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
which  clearly  teach,  that  God,  as  a  just  Judge,  denounced  to  man 
-  on  account  of  his  fall,  the  punishment  of  interminable  death. 
And  this  was  not  merely  eternal  death,  as  the  Sociniaos  pretend, 
but  the  threatening  comprehended  corporeaJ  and  spiritual  de^ 
also  I  so  that  man  is  not  only  liable  to  eternal  death,  but  to  death 
temporal  and  spiritual;  and  is  declared  to  be  dead  in  ttespaases 
and  sins.  Now  since  every  kind  of  death  is  a  part  of  the  penalty 
incurred  hy  sin,  which  a  just  God  inflicts,  who  does  not  s«e,  that 
man  in  just  judgment  is  deprived  of  the  right  exercise  of  frse 
will? 

Hence  also  we  may  understand,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  tiut 
declaration,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  justice  for  a  man  to  be 
deprived  of  free  will.  It  certainly  belongs  to  justice  to  inflict 
deserved  punishment  on  the  disobedientt  but  this  deprivation  is 
a  part  of  die  punishment  Neither  have  you  a  right  to  say,  that 
otiier  men  are  not  chargeable  with  the  sin  of  Adam ;  that  as  they 
never  committed  that  em  they  cannot  be  punished  for  it;  for  un- 
doubtedly Adam  should  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  so  his  sin  was  not  personal  but  universal.  At 
the  father  and  head  of  the  whole  family  of  man  did  he  perpetuate 
this  crime,  and  so  he  involved  all  his  posterity  in  guilt;  and  thus 
spiritual  death  has  come  upon  them,  as  the  merited  punishment 
of  this  sin,  and  this  includes  the  depravation  of  (he  free  will  of 
man. 

In  r^ard  to  t^ie  last  words  of  the  answer  to  the  question  stated 
^M>ve,  tiiat  there  is  no  mention  of  any  sudi  punishment  inflieted 
on  Adam,  it  is  false;  for  we  know  that  the  punishment  of  the  sin 
of  Adam  was  death;  but  death  is  fourfold;  temporal,  epiritupl, 
eternal,  and  the  afflictions  of  this  life.  These  scrveral  nwcies  of 
death,  it  is  true,  are  not  distinctly  mentioned,  yet  they  should  all 
be  considered  as  comprehended  in  the  general  dnunoiation^aBd 
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Mb  is  refriwol  macifiMit  where  spiritual  deatfi  is  menUoned  tm 
the  state  of  man,  by  reason  of  which  he  is  declared  to  be  dead  in 
tin.  But  if  man  be  dead  in  sin,  how  can  his  will  rennin  upright! 
and  tiniQJured  ? 

In  the  primeval  state,  the  judgment  of  man  in  regard  to  things 
natural,  civil,  and  spiritual,  was  correct;  and  the  inclination  of 
his  heart  was  pure  in  the  choice  of  the  highest  good;  not  only' 
possessing  freedom  from  necessity  and  coaction,  nut  also  an  im- 
munity from  every  degree  of  depraved  disposition,  and  from  all 
moral  and  physical  evH.  And  this  is  that  goodness  and  rectitude' 
in  which  God  is  said  to  have  created  man.  But  although  man  in 
a  state  of  integrity  was  in  fact  inclined  to  that  which  was  good, 
nevertheless  by  the  sovereign  dispensation  of  the  Creator,  and' 
from  the  very  nature  of  a  dependent  creature,  his  will  was  muta- 
ble; so  that  it  could  be  turned  to  either  of  two  opposites,  and  was 
Bable  to  be  deceived  by  the  false  appearance  of  objects  presented, 
to  as  to  be  led  to  embrace  that  which  was  apparent,  instead  of 
Ae  true  good;  of  which  mutability  the  event  furnished  a  certain 
4eniDnstration. 

But  in  man's  fallen  state,  his  will  is  despoiled  of  its  rectitude; 
and  altiiQDgh  his  judgment  in  other  things  may  be  to  a  certain 
dearee  correct,  yet  in  spiritual  things  it  is  entirely  blind ;  and  his 
indinatian  is  so  averse  to  all  spiritual  good,  and  so  determined  to 
eril  only,  that  he  must  be  considered  as  entirely  depraved.  And, 
Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  represent  him  as  being  blind  in  his 
■nderstanding,  perverse  In  his  will,  and  rebellious  in  his  aflec- 
tfons;  nay,  as  being  "dead  in  sin;"  labouring  under  a  con^lete 
impotence  as  to  all  spiritual  good.  Gen.  vi.  3.  Matt.  vii.  1 3.  Rom. 
vitt.  7.  1  Cor.  viii.  4.  Ephes.  ii.  1. 

Now,  atlhough  man  in  this  state  is  free  from  the  necessity  of 
nature,  and  also  from  that  of  coaction,  yet  he  is  not  free  from  the' 
servitude  of  sin  and  death.  Before  his  conversion,  he  is  not  only 
impotent,  as  it  relates  to  spiritual  good,  but  is  turned  away  from 
it  with  aversion.  The  fact,  therefore,  is,  that  man  can  contribute 
nothing  towards  his  own  conversion,  but  simply  the  natural 
faculty  of  the  will,  without  which  ho  would  neither  be  a  man, 
nor  would  he  be  capable  of  conversion. 

Quest  2.  "But  is  not  the  will  of  mah  vitiated  bt 
oWamAL  SIN?" 

Answ.  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  original  sin;  the  Scrip- 
tare  teaches  no  such  doctrine;  and  the  will  of  man  could  not  be 
vitiated  by  a  cause  which  had  no  existence.  The  sin  of  Adam 
being  a  single  act  could  not  corrupt  his  own  nature,  much  less 
had  it  power  to  deprave  the  nature  of  all  his  posterity.  That  this 
ria  ^dutd  be  charge  on  them,  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  doctrine 
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unknown  to  tHe  Scriptures;  and  it  is  utterly  incredible,  that  God^ 
who  is  tlie  fountain  of  equity,  should  be  willing  to  impute  it  to 
them." 

Refutation. 

Thtt  the  will  of  man  is  depraved  by  original  sin,  we  have  al- 
ready  declared  to  be  our  belief.  Our  opponent  denies  this,  be- 
oouse,  in  his  opinion,  original  sio  has  no  existence,  and  could  of 
eourse  be  the  cause  of  no  such  depravity.  The  affirmative,  how- 
ever, is  capable  of  being  demoostrated  by  an  appeal  to  facta  and 
to  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  From  both  these  sources  we  shall 
therefore  now  endeavour  to  show,  thatoriginal  sin  exists  in  every 
man  who  has  derived  his  nature  from  Adam,  by  natural  gene- 
ration. 

It  is  true  the  Scriptures  do  not  express  the  inherent  and  hahi- 
toal  stain  of  our  nature  by  using  the  technical  phrase  original 
ain;  but  they  clearly  designate  the  same  thing,  by  words  which 
have  the  same  import  By  a  metonymy,  it  is  called  ,/2ejA.  (John 
iii.  6.)  It  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  sin,  which  reigneth  in 
our  mortal  bodies.  (Rom.  vi.  IS.)  And  sin  that  dwelleth  in  us — 
evil,  present  with  us.  (Rom.  vii.  17.)  So  also  it  is  denominated, 
tha  old  man,  as  indicating  its  origin  trom  our  first  father,  and  to 
designate  its  vileness  and  corruption^  as  it  is  contrasted  with  the 
new  man,  which  signifies  something  precious  and  excellent.  It 
iscalled,  ^&\ayt'm  ova  members,"  that  is,  a  priQcipIe  which  binds 
with  force  like  a  law.  It  is  also  denominated,  "  the  body  qfsiut" 
by  which  strength  and  cohesion  are  represented  as  belonging  to 
this  evil  priocipde.  It  is  also  termed  "tke  old  leaven,"  and  by 
James,  lust,  (tfit^^ra,)  by  a  metonymy  of  the  subject  for  the  »A- 
junct.  But  original  sin  is  not  any  one  faculty,  habit,  or  art,  but 
a  general  disorder  or  vtaiia, 

W'ith  the  fathers,  original  sin  has  various  names,  such  as  maU 
tradux,  a  hereditary  evil,  malum  domeslicum,  a  domestic  evil 
— infuaum  el  coagulatum  delictorum  contagium,  the  concen- 
trated cqntagion  of  all  crimes.  Augustine  called  iinaturae  vitium, 
the  vice  of  nature;  ahojpeccali  contagium  ex  origine,  the  ori- 
g^aal  contaeion  of  sin;  and  finally,  peccatum  originate,  original 
nn;  which  last  name, as  most  conveniently  expressing  tiie  thing, 
was  retained  in  the  schools,  and  has  been  in  common  use  till  this 
day.  The  word  original  has  no  relation  to  God  as  the  author  of 
our  being,  and  the  first  cause  of  all  thin^,  but  altogether  to  the 
second  cause,  namely,  our  sinning  first  parent 

But  to  deny  the  existence  of  original  sin  altogether  is  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Socinians;  and  to  assert  that  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
Scripture,  is  the  dotage  of  reasori.    What  then  is  mat  which  i> 
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Said,  (Gen.  iii.  5.)  where  Adam  is  said  to  hare  beeotten  &  ma  in 
his  own  image  ?  In  which  passage  we  should  oareTully  attend  to 
the  antithesis  between  Adam  and  Seth ;  that  is,  between  the  image 
of  God  in  which  Adam  was  created,  and  the  image  of  Adam  in 
which  Seth  was  begotten.  For  as  the  image  of  God  desienated 
tlie  moral  excellence  in  which  Adam  was  created,  tiie  wisoom  of 
his  understanding  and  the  sanctity  of  his  will;  so  the  image  of 
Adam,  now  fallen,  signified  the  blindness  of  his  mind  and  the 
depravation  of  his  will.  Adam,  by  his  apostacy,  transformed 
himself  from  the  image  of  God  to  the  opposite  character.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  Beget  a  son  in  the  image  of  God  in  which 
he  was  created,  but  in  hia  own  image;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  cor- 
ruption. 

It  will  not  do  to  say,  that  Adam  begat  Seth  a  man  like  himself, 
»s  to  his  species,  for  that  idea  was  fully  expressed,  when  it  was 
said,  "he  begat  a  son;"  nor  will  it  answer  to  say,  that  he  begat  a 
son  in  figure,  form,  and  external  lineament,  like  himself;  lor  it 
is  supposed,  not  proved,  that  such  a  likeness  existed  between  the 
&ther  and  the  son;  and  if  it  had  been  the  fact,  this  was  not  a 
matter  of  so  much  consequence  as  that  to  designate  it,  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  use  the  twofold  expression  of  similitude  and  iike- 
neaa,  as  had  been  done  before,  when  it  was  said  that  Adam  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God.  Certainly,  in  that  case,  the  sacred 
Writer  had  no  respect  to  any  external  image  or  likeness;  neither, 
therefore,  should  we  suppose  he  had  here,  where  he  uses  the 
same  terms. 

Another  evasion  is,  that  we  should  here  understand  the  moral 
image  of  Adam  as  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  so  that  Seth 
Was  the  heir  of  diat  renovated  image;  but  that  renovated  image 
did  not  pertain  to  man's  nature,  but  was  altogether  the  effect  of 
kupematural  grace,  which  is  never  communicated  by  physical 
generation,  but  by  a  mystical  regeneration. 

Again,  does  not  Job  prove  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  when 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  he  says,  "Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  oat  of 
an  unclean  ?  Not  one."  (Job  xiv.  5. }  To  which  Socinas  has  no- 
thing to  except  but  this,  that  believers  are  not  unclean,  but  wash- 
ed and  sanctified.  It  is  true,  believers  ore  boiy,  but  not  as  they 
are  natural  men,  for  "  whatsoever  is  bom  of  the  nah  is  flesh."  The 
same  doctrine  appears  evident  from  the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion, concerning  which  Christ  says,  "Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  From  this  it  is  clear,  that 
our  first  birth  is  corrupt;  for  what  need  would  there  be  for  rege- 
neration, if  oar  first  generation  were  holy?  And  how  does  it 
happen,  if  depravity  is  not  bom  with  ns,  that  there  should  not 
be  found  a  man,  who  by  the  tendency  of  his  own  niton  does 
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DOt  rush  into  the  commisaion  of  tin?  And  if  the  whole  mus  Qf 
human  nature  had  not  become  corrupt,  it  would  never  bave  l>eeD 
said  of  Christ  that  he  was  in  all  things  made  like  to  ua,  sin  only 
excepted;  for  if  this  be  not  the  fact,  then  all  infants  dying  in 
■infancy  are  as  free  from  sin  as  Christ  himself  was. 

But  finally,  infants  die,  and  death  is  the  punishment  of  sin; 
yet  it  cannot  be  the  punishment  of  actual  sin,  ibr  infanta  dying 
,iu  infanoy  are  incapable  of  committing  it;  they  are  deatitute 
of  the  use  of  reason,  and  of  the  exercise  of  free  will ;  and  those 
who  are  our  opponents  in  this  question,  consider  it  a  cardinal 
jwint,  that  there  is  no  sin  which  does  not  consist  in  the  exercise 
of  the  will.  Since,  then,  the  punishment  of  death  is  not  inflicted 
on  infants  for  actual  sin,  it  must  be  for  ori^nal  sin. 

There  is  no  truth  nor  force  in  what  is  next  asserted,  *'  that  the 
fall  of  Adam  did  not  corrupt  his  own  nature,  and  therefore,  could 
not  corrupt  that  of  his  posterity."  For  they  admit  that  eternal 
death  was  the  punishment  incurred  by  the  sin  of  Adam ;  and  why 
should  it  seem  strange,  that  that  act  which  subjected  the  trans- 
gressor to  so  great  a  penalty,  should  at  the  same  time  work  a  cor- 
iruption  pf  his  nature  ?  Surely  that  which  could  effect  the  greater 
might  also  produce  the  less.  JBut  the  reason  why  the  sin  ofAdapi 
.corrupted  the  nature  of  his  posterity  was,  because  it  was  not  the 
sin  of  an  individual,  as  your  sin  or  my  sin,  but  it  was  the  sip  of  a 
whole  race.  It  was  a  universal  sin.  For  Adam  was  the  stalk, 
the  root,  the  head  of  the  whole  family  of  man. 

That  this  corruption  of  nature  came  upon  man  as  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  is  evident  from  this,  that  every  thing  which  properly 
cornea  under  the  name  of  death  is  the  punishment  of  sin ;  for  this 
was  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  it  comprehended  every  kind  of 
death;  and  this  depravation  of  nature  is  expressly  called  by  this 
name,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  (Ephes.  n.  1.)  wherefore  original  sin 
is  the  punishment  of  the  first  Bin. 

The  conclusion  of  this  answer,  « that  because  God  is  the  foun- 
tain of  all  equity,  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  he  should  punish 
the  posterity  of  Adam  on  account  of  his  sin,"  is  a  mere  assertion 
totaUy  incapable  of  proof;  for  why  should  God  cease  to  be  the 
fountain  of  equity,  when  he  punishes  the  posterity  of  Adam  on 
ficcount  of  his  sin,  when  he  has  constituted  him  the  head  and  re- 
presentative of  the  whole  race  ?  The  legitimate  course  of  reason- 
ing is,  that  because  God  does  punish  the  posterity  of  the  first  man 
on  account  of  his  sin,  therefore,  it  must  be  just,  and  should  be  jbo 
considered,  whether  we  can  understand  it  or  not  Whatever  be 
does  ie  just,  because  he  does  it;  for  his  wilt  ia  the  rule  of  justice. 

Queqt  3.  BoT  AKz   thskx   not   Scbiptubs   tsstikonie? 

WBICB  T£ACH  THE  CESTAIH  EXISTENCE  OF  OBIOIKAI.  SIN,  SVCB 


Aa  THAT  m  GiK.  iv.  5.  "  And  God  uw  that  the  wkkedoeu  of 
num  vpas  pest  upon  the  earth,  and  that  every  imaipnation  of  tbe 
thoughts  (U  his  heart  was  only  eril  continually ;"  and  that  in  Gen. 
yiiL  21.  "For  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  trom  his 
youth?" 

Answ.  " These  testimonies  treat  of  Toluntarv  sin;  therefore, 
jrom  them  original  sin  never  can  be  proved.  For  as  to  the  test 
first  cited,  Moses  teaches  that  it  was  sin  of  that  kind,  which  caused 
-God  to  repent  that  be  had  made  man,  and  which  provoked  him 
to  bring  a  deluge  upon  the  world;  but  who  would  venture  to 
assert  that  this  was  done  on  account  of  original  sin  inherent  in  the 
natui^e  pf  man  ?  And  in  the  other  passage,  it  is  declared  that  the 
sin  of  man  should  not  again  be  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
wodd  by  a  deluge,  which  certainly  oannot  relate  to  original  sin, 
or  inherent  depravity." 

Rt/utatioM. 

ThattbedoQtrineof  original  sin  is  inculcated  in  these  kindred 
pBBBage8,is  eviduit  from  several  considerations.  The  ctnruptioa 
of  man  is  represented  as  being  universal,  habitual,  and  onceasing. 
What  could  more  clearly  indicate  that  the  principle  of  human 
actions  was  vitiated  ?  What  sort  of  proof  could  be  more  con- 
vincing, that  this  depravity  was  bom  with  ua?  Our  opponent, 
however,  replies,  that  the  sacred  historian  is  here  speaking  of 
actual  sins,  on  accountof  whichGod  overwhelmed  the  world  with 
a  deluge.  I  iprant  liiat  actual  sins  are  referred  to  in  these  pas- 
sages, hut  I  deny  that  they  alone  are  intended  to  the  exclusion  of 
on^nal  sia  :  for  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  a  [dain  distinction  be- 
tween the  wicdcedness  which  was  external  and  actual,  and  the 
^naginatioDS  of  the  heart  which  are  internal  and  habitual;  other- 
vrise  there  would  be  here  a  mere  tautology,  and  the  very  same 
thing,  without  necessity,  would  be  repeated.  Another  decisive 
evidence  that  inherent  natural  depravity  is  included  in  the  account 
is,  that  infants  who  were  incapable  of  actual  sin,  were  neverthe- 
less swallowed  up  in  the  deluge  as  well  as  adults.  Now  this  judg- 
ment wassentupon  them  juaUy  or  unjustly;  if  the  first,  then  they 
are  chargeable  with  sin,  and  grievous  sin  too,  to  deserve  such  a 

Eunishiiieot;  but  this  of  necessity  must  be  original  sin,  for  as  we 
ave  seen,  they  are  not  capable  of  actual  sin.  But  if  this  puni^ 
ipent  should  be  pronounced  unjust,  then  we  do  no  less  than  ac- 
cuse the  Governor  of  the  wond  of  acting  the  part  of  an  unjust 
judge,  in  bringing  such  a  calamity  unjustly  upon  his  innocent 
creatures;  which  would  he  blasphemy. 

In  these  passages,  it  was  the  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only 
to  indicate  actual  sin,  but  to  trace  it  up  to  ita  internal  cause; 
quqely,  original  swt.  For  ttie  declnntion  is  uiuTcnal,  in  relatjoD 
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to  all  the  thou^ts  and  ifflagintitiona  of  the  heart;  and  to  gir^  it 
tfae  greater  force,  it  is  exclusive  of  every  thing  of  an  opposite 
kind,  "  Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only 
evil,  and  that  continually."  Surely,  if  this  be  a  just  description 
of  the  moral  condition  of  man,  his  whole  soul  must  be  depraved. 
ToUl  depravity  could  not  be  more  emphatically  represented.  The 
evil  is  universal — every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
kearti  It  is  exclusively  of  all  good — and  only  evil.  And  it  is  the 
aame  at  all  times — and  that  continually.  The  true  source  of 
evil  thoughts  of  every  kind  is  designated  by  Christ,  where  he 
asys,  "Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts."  When,  therefore, 
we  refer  the  second  cause  to  the  hrst,  the  stream  to  its  fountain, 
the  effect  to  its  cause,  the  Socinian  has  no  right  to  complain.  To 
the  eye  of  God  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  equally  manifest; 
the  evil  tree  as  well  as  the  bad  fruit  This  last  was,  indeed,  the 
'  immediate  cause  of  the  deluge,  but  the  former  was  the  cause  of 
this.  As  infants  perished  in  the  deluge,  and  God  is  here  giving 
the  reason  why  the  deluge  was  sent,  it  must  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  them,  and  therefore  must  include  original  as 
well  as  actual  sin;  unless  any  one  will  choose  to  maintain  that 
iofantfl  were  punished  without  any  fault ;  which,  as  was  before 
shown,  would  be  an  impious  impeachment  of  the  character  of 
God.  Butif  it  be  alleged  that  they  could  not  be  guilty  of  actual 
an,  then  it  follows,  that  they  were  punished  on  account  of  ori^- 
nal  sin.  So  much  for  the  first  testimony.  As  to  the  second,  our 
opponent  says,  "that  it  is  merely  declared  that  the  sin  of  man 
shall  not  again  be  the  cause  of  a  deluge  for  the  destruction  of  the 
world;  but  this  can  have  no  relation  to  original  sin."  But  why 
not?  We  have  seen,  that  both  on  account  of  original  and  actual 
un,  God  brought  the  deluge  on  the  world;  so  now  in  this  paral- 
lel passage,  he  makes  known  his  will,  that  in  time  to  come,  the 
sin  of  man  both  original  and  actual,  should  not  induce  him  again 
to  destroy  the  world  by  a  deluge.  As  the  form  of  expression  is 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  text,  the  argument  will  be  the 
same;  and  as  there  it  was  shown  that  original  might  fairly  be  in- 
ferred from  the  universality  and  constancy  of  the  prevalence  of 
actual  sin ;  so  the  same  conclusion  may  be  deduced  from  the 
words  now  under  consideration, 

Quest  4.  "  Birr  what  do  tott  think  op  that  declaration 
or  David,  (PsAi.if  li.  5.)  'Behold  I  was  bhApeit  iv  ihiqcitt, 

Ajn>  IH  8IH  DID  MT  HOTBXK  CONCEIVE  HB.'  "  ? 

Answ.  "  It  should  be  remembered,  that  David  is  not  here 
^peaking  about  every  man,  but  conootiing  himself  alone,  and  that 
not  simply,  but  in  relation  to  his  fall ;  uid  he  uses  that  method 
of  qteaking,  of  which  be  bimsalf  fumidhea  an  example  in  Psalm 
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ItUL  4.  <  The  wicked  are  estraDEed  from  the  womb;  th«y  go 
astray  as  soon  as  they  be  boni,spe^ng  lies.'  Wherefore,  neither 
can  original  sin  be  evinced  by  this  testimony." 

Rotation. 

When  David  says,  "  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me,"  from  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  sin  committed  by  him,  he  ascends  to  the  origin  of  all  hit 
sins,  and  laments  the  proneness  of  his  nature  to  sin ;  and  this  in- 
herent depravity  he  represents  as  coeval  with  his  existence;  k 
corrupt  mass  in  which  he  was  conceived  and  born,  and  which  he 
had  derived  from  his  parents;  all  which,  tajcen  together,  can  sig* 
nify  nothing  but  original  sin. 

Against  uiis  interpretation,  Socinians  niahe  many  objectioni, 
as  may  be  seen  in  tjie  work  of  Volkelius,  De  Vera  Religions; 
alt  which,  however,  have  been  fully  discussed  and  refuted  by  our 
Spanhein),  in  his  "  Collection  of  Theological  Di sputa tions."  It 
is  allejced  that  David  is  not  speaking  here  concerning  the'ooneep- 
tion  of  his  own  nature,  but  of  the  conception  of  sin.  But  the 
unreasonablenessof  this  gloss  is  too  manifest  to  need  any  refutation. 
This  would  be  referring  what  is  said  about  the  subject  to  the  act; 
what  is  said  about  the  smner  to  his  sin.  Certainly  David  was  not 
here  speaking  of  the  mother  of  his  sin,  but  of  his  own  mother. 

Again  it  is  alleged, "  that  David  is  not  here  speaking  of  original 
sin,  but  of  the  actual  sin  of  his  parents,  and  especially  of  his  mo- 
ther." Now  this  is  frivolous.  David  was  not  here  confessing  the 
sins  of  his  parents,  but  his  own  sins.  Moreover,  his  parents  were 
in  all  probability,  dead  long  before  this  time,  as  David  was  the 
youngest  of  Jesse's  sons,  who  was  an  old  man  when  Samuel 
anointed  David  to  be  king;  and  this  Psalm  was  composed  when 
David  was  past  middle  life.  And  for  what  purpose  should  he 
drag  his  mother's  sins  into  public  notice,  in  this  maoDer  ?  B&< 
sides,  there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  that  David's  mother  was 
remarkable  for  her  transgressions.  The  sin  of  which  David  eora- 

Elains  is  that  from  which  he  prays  to  be  cleansed,  and  from  which 
e  entreats  that  God  would  hide  his  face;  but  who  does  not  see 
that  these  were  his  own  sins,  and  not  those  of  his  parents? 

A  third  interpretation  given  to  this  passage  is,  "  That  from  it, 
not  even  actual  sin  can  be  proved,  much  less  original  sin;  for  it 
is  possible  that  one  might  be  conceived  in  iniquity,  and  yet  not  he 
a  sinner,  just  as  one  might  be  conceived  and  bom  in  blindaeMt 
who  was  not  himself  blind."  But  that  a  person  should  be  shwen 
in  iniquity,  and  yet  not  be  a  sinner,  is  a  palpable  contxadietioD. 
If  it  be  meant,  that  we  may  derive  our  being  from  a^inner  with- 
out being  infected  with  sin,  as  the  child  of  a  blind  man.  need  not 
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be  blind,  the  error  consists  in  comparing  things-  of  an  unequtl 
kind.  Indiyiduil  properties  are  not  indeed  communicated  hy 
ordinary  generation ;  but  ijualities  which  affect  the  whole  species 
are  transmitted,  of  which  nature  is  original  sin. 

They  allege  again, "  that  if  it  had  been  the  design  of  David^  m 
tMs  passage,  to  designate  the  innate  corruption  of  our  nature,  be 
would  have  ascended  from  his  own  sin  to  that  of  the  first  man ; 
bat  since  be  does  not  do  this,  but  stops  with  the  mention  of  hia 
immediate  parents,  and  especially  of  bis  mother,  it  is  a  clear  in- 
dication, that  he  did  not  mean  here  to  speak  of  orignal  sin."  To 
which  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  was  no  need  of  Dayid's  as- 
eending  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  for  he  was  not  now  speaking  of  the 
first  origin  of  sin,  but  of  original  sin  itself;  not  of  the  origittat- 
ing  sin,  as  we  say  in  the  schools,  batqfsin  originated;  although 
Htdeed  the  latter  supposes  the  existence  of  the  former.  It  fully 
ftDsWered  the  purpose  of  the  penitent  psalmist,  to  describe  thftt 
inbred  corruption,  which  he  was  deeply  convinced  dwelt  withiit 
Mm,  amf  also  the  immediate  source  from  which  it  was  derived  to 
bim,  which  was  by  natural  descent  from  his  parents;  and  this 
was  substantially  the  same,  as  if  he  had  traced  mis  corruption- up 
to  hi«  first  parent 

Bat  it  ie  still  objected,  "that,  if  the  words  of  David  are  taken 
litondly,  they  can  by  no  means  be  referred  to  any  person  bat 
Jrimtlelf,  for  he  speaks  of  no  other :  if  they  are  to  be  understood 
figunrtJvdy,  then,  according  to  all  just  rules  of  InterpretatitHt, 
they  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  an  argument"  Take  diem  a« 
yen  will,  if  they  have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  must  be  consider- 
ed as  evincive  of  the  fact,  that  David  himself  was  infected  with 
original  sin;  and  if  it  existed  in  him,  what  reason  canbeassi^ed 
why  it  riumld  not  be  in  others  7  And  as  to  a  figurative  interpre- 
tation, the  words  do  not  appear  susceptible  of  such  an  explanation 
wittiout  being  subjected  to  great  violence :  for  what  can  it  be 
AippoSed  that  he  intended  to  represent  by  saying  that  he  was 
rinpen  in  iniqmtyand  conceived  by  his  mother  in  sin? 

Theauthor  of  ^is  Catechism,  perhaps  distrusting  such  evasions 
as  these,  confines  himself  to  two  particulars  in  his  attempts  to 
break  the  force  of  tite  argument  derived  from  these  words.  The 
first  is,  that  David  was  here  discoursing  of  himself  alone,  and 
tbat  he  had  Special  reference  to  his  own  disgraceful  fall,  and  did 
Bot  design  to  speak  of  the  sin  of  other  men.  But  this  suftterfiige 
tdtefl  fm*  gruited  that  David  alone  was  infected  with  birth-sio, 
wkleh,  for  the  best  reasons,  is  utterly  denied.  Moreover,  tliis 
•vmMMon  concedes  the  main  point  in  controversy ;  namely,  that 
at  leist  one  nan  has  been  bom  in  original  sin;  for  it  is  admitted, 
Att  Dtrid  wta  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  eontwived  by  his  mother 

C,q,t,=cdbvG00glC 
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in  sin.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  assert ;  only  we  argue 
from  the  &ct,  that  if  this  was  the  origin  of  David,  it  must  also  be 
of  every  other  man ;  and  the  argument  cannot  he  invalidated  as 
long  as  the  fact  is  admitted;  for  what  imaginable  reason  can  be 
aBsigoed,  why  David,  above  all  other  men,  should  he  conceived 
in  sin?  There  is  the  less  reason  to  think  that  David  would 
speak  thus  of  his  orisin,  as  being  in  a  peculiar  manner  polluted, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  he  was  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  and 
was  descended  from  pious  parents,  aa  appears  by  the  sacred  his- 
tory. But  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  if  this  were  the  proper 
I^ace,  that  what  David  so  emphatically  declares  respecting  his 
own  sinful  origin,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  other  passages,  teaches  to  be 
the  condition  of  all  men.  See  Psalm,  xiv.  4.  Job,  xiv.  3. 
Ephes.  ii.  3. 

The  second  evasion,  to  which  our  Catechist  resorts,  is,  that 
the  words  ought  to  be  understood  hyperbolicalty,  just  as  we 
must  understand  those  words  of  the  same  author  it|  Ps.  Iviii.  4. 
"  The  wleked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,  as  soon  as  they 
are  bom,  they  go  astray  apeaking  lies."  So  in  this  place, 
David,  under  the  strong  feelings  of  repentance,  exaggerates 
lu«  sio;  and,  therefore  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  was  «oenJ  with 
lus  Bxistence.  These  pei^le  blow  hot  end  cold  with  the  same 
lH««tK  Whatis  here  said  about  exa^erating  hipsia,  is  indirect 
(^tposition  to  what  we  read  in  the  Institutes  of  OstXfrodus,  who 
aiBerta  that  these  words  were  spoken  by  David  not  with  a  view 
to  ezaggerate  hia  oriminttity,  but  to  extenuate  his  sin,  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  constitution  bom  with  him.  But  who  that  has  ever 
r^d  attentively  the  whole  Psalm,  can  believe,  tiiat  the  royal  pe- 
nitent had  the  least  thought  of  extenuating  his  sin  i  If  then  it 
should  be  considered  a  hyperbole,  in  which  David  exaggerates 
hia  sin,  I  would  retort  the  aigmnent,  and  say,  if  his  object  was  to 
speak  in  the  strongest  t^ms  of  the  greatness  of  his  actual  sin,  he 
waa  led  by  the  same  motive  to  designate  as  its  source,  his  origi- 
nal corruption;  and  how  could  he  have  more  effectually  repre- 
sented his  guilt,  tiian  by  ascending  from  his  actual  trangrcssions  to 
his  original  corruption? 

The  referenoe  to  the  passage  cited  from  the  fifty-eigbth  Psahn, 
can  be  of  no  service  to  the  cause.  The  cases  are  entirety  diff«^ 
ent;  the  pasaagesare  W  no  means  parallel.  It  is  one  thing  for  a 
pious  man,  deeeeaded  from  pious  parents,  to  dechre  '  that  he  was 
sh^)en  ia  iniquity,  and  conceived  by  his  mother  in  aa,'  and 
anotiver  to  say,  that  the  wicked  go  astny  and  speak  lies  from  the 
Wffrab.  "niese  last  words  evidendy  relate  to  voluntary,  penond 
aots}  but  this  am  b^  no  means  be  said  oi  the  former.  I  deny, 
hawvmtf  that  ev«n  in  these  last  wm^s,  there  is  any  thing  byper- 
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bolical;  for  the  object  wan  to  describe  the  depravity  of  the  wiefc- 
ed,  both  in  relation  to  act  and  habit  But  admitting  that  there  i» 
a  hyperbole  id  theworda  from  the  58th  Psalm;  yet  that  would 
not  prove  that  the  same  must  be  the  fact,  in  regard  to  the  passage 
in  the  Slat  Psalm,  Therefore,  I  must,aher  impartially  consider- 
ing all  the  evasions  to  which  Socinians  have  had  recourse,  con- 
sider the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  fully  established  by  this 
single  text,  if  there  were  no  other  in  the  Bible. 

"  Quest  5,  But  does  not  Padl  sav,  Rom.  v.  12.  "That  ax.1. 

HSM  HAVX  8IHKXD  IK  AdAM  ?" 

"  Answ.  It  is  not  declared  in  the  text  quoted,  that  all  mea 
ranned  in  Adam;  for  the  words  in  Greek  ir  'u>  which  are  every 
where  rendered  in  Latin  by  in  quo,  in  whom,  may  with  more 
propriety  be  rendered  because  that,  or  since,  as  in  the  parallel 
passages  Rom.  viii.  3..iv  'u  m  that.  Phil.  iii.  12.  it  '»  that  for 
which.  Heb.  ii.  13.  if  '«  in  thai.  S  Cor.  t.  4.  i^ '»  because  thai. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  Uiat  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  cannot 
be  built  on  this  p 


Jt^lation. 
The  passage  of  Scripture  which  the  Catechism  here  brin^  into  - 
view  is  certainly  the  most  decisive  for  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  ofany  in  the  Bible.  "  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  because  that  (in 
whom)  all  have  sinned."  In  the  Latin  vulgate,  the  latter  pert  of 
this  phrase  is  rendered  in  whom  all  have  sinned.  The  apostle  in 
this  place  institutes  a  comparison  and  contrast  between  Adam  and 
Christ,  and  shows  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  avails  to  the 
justification  of  all  who  are  united  to  him,  just  as  the  fall  and  di»> 
obedience  of  Adam  was  the  cause  of  the  bid  and  condemnation  of 
all  his  posterity.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  death  had  ac- 
tually invaded  the  whole  human  race  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
nexion with  their  first  father.  The  fact  is  undeniable  that  all 
die,  not  even  excepting  infants;  and  it  is  vain  to  allege  that  all 
became  voluntarily  sinners  by  the  imitation  of  Adam,  for  to  the 
majority  of  men,  liie  first  sin  was  unknown,  and  as  to  infants,  it  i» 
certain  they  could  not  become  sinners  by  imitation;  nevertheless 
tbey  are  obnoxious  to  death  as  much  as  adults,  and  in  circumstan- 
ces of  as  much  bodily  pain  and  distress;  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  suj^Bing  that  they  are  partakers  of  the  blame 
and  punishment  of  the  firet  offence.  The  apostle  goes  on  to  de- 
clare the  reason  why  all  are  infected  with  the  pollution  of  sin  and 
■re  exposed  to  its  puniriimest,  which  is,  that  in  this  first  man,  all 
have  sinned.  The  phrase  tf  '«  ought  in  this  place  to  be  consider' 
ed  as  of  the  same  import  with  ■*  'u  in  1  Cor.  xv.  38>  where  we 
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have  I*  «v  Atoft  in  tSdam  all  die,  so  ir  *^  Xfitt^  in  Chnat,  ahall 
all  be  made  slire.  And  in  Mark  ii.  4.  thin  identical  phrase  is 
used  in  this  sense,  "They  let  dowo  the  couch  if  'u  on  vmich,  the 
paralytic  lay."  But  if  we  take  this  phrase,  aa  our  adversaries 
wish,  to  designate,  not  the  subject,  but  the  cause,  it  will  come  to 
the  very  same  thing.  For  the  reason  is  here  assigned  by  the 
apostle  why  death  has  passed  upon  all  men,  and  according  to  this 
Interpretation,  the  reason  is,  "  necauseall  have  sinned;"  but  this 
cannot  be  understood  of  actual  sin;  for  in  this  sense  all  who  die 
have  not  sinned,  since  infants  are  incapable  of  sinning  actually. 
The  meaning,  therefore,  must  be  that  all  have  sinned  in  their  first 
&ther  and  representatire.  If  they  had  not  sinned  in  him,  they 
would  not  have  been  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  bis  first  trans- 
gression. And  that  condemnation  comes  on  the  race  on  account 
of  this  one  sin,  is  so  clearly  taught  in  the  following  verses,  that 
there  is  no  room  left  for  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  apostle 
meant  to  teach  that  this  sin  was  imputed ;  or  that  hence  condem- 
nation was  incurred  by  all  men.  It  is  repeatedly  declared  that  by 
ttie  one  sin  of  the  one  man  many  had  dikd — had  come  into  con- 
demnation— had  been  constituted  sinners,  &c. :  It  seems,  there- 
fore, most  natural  and  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  in 
the  12th  verse,  where  he  sssigns  a  reason  for  the  deatii  of  our 
whole  race,  means  the  same  which  be  evidently  does  in  the  sub- 
sequent verses.  This  interpretation  renders  the  whole  context 
consistent  with  itself;  whereas,  if  by  natut  ^na^xo*,  we  under- 
stand the  actual  sinning  of  sll,  not  only  will  infants,  who  also  suf- 
fer death,  be  excluded;  but  the  reason  assigned  for  the  death  of 
,  all  will  be  difierent  from  what  it  is  in  uie  following  verse: 
'  Guilt  has,  by  one  man,  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  not 
in  effect  merely,  but  in  righteous  judgment' 

In  this  passage,  then,  we  are  clearly  taught,  first,  the  universal 
and  total  corruption  of  all  men;  secondly,  that  this  comiptioa  is 
derived  from  the  first  man,  not  by  Imitation  of  his  first  sin,  con- 
cerning which  many  knew  nothing,  and  of  which  others  were  in- 
capable, but  by  a  participation  of  the  crime  of  the  first  man. 
Hence  all  men  are  bound  to  suffer  death,  although  not  guilty  of 
actual  sin ;  for  according  to  the  nature  of  the  apostle's  argument, 
the  participation  and  propagation  of  sin  and  death,  must  be  de- 
rived from  one  man,  just  as  the  participation  and  propagation  of 
righteousness  and  life  are  derived  from  another,  even  Christ.  In 
a  word,  the  ailment  may  be  stated  simply  thus : '  As  by  Christ 
alone,  life  and  righteousness  are  introduced,  so  by  Adam,  sin  and 
death.  And  as  ^1  who  are  justified  and  receive  the  gift  of  life, 
are  indebt^  for  these  benefits  to  Christ  alone;  so  as  many  as  sin 
ud  die,  do  all  sin  and  die  in  Adam  alone.    Therefore,  original 
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ain  exists,  as  ia  evident  Crom  the  fact  tb&t  infanta  |die,  who  are 
altogether  incapable  of  actual  sin. 

The  objection  which  they  make,  "  that  it  is  not  asserted,  that 
all  men  die  in  Adam  is  of  no  force;  for  the  contrast  which  is 
here  set  up  between  the  first  and  second  Adam  requires,  that  the 
words  of  the  apostle  should  be  understood  in  this  sense.  The 
same  thing  is  necessarily  implied  in  those  words,  "  As  in  Adam 
all  sin,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  for  evidently,  if  all 
die  in  Adam,  all  must  have  sinned  in  him.  It  is  repugnant  to 
every  idea  of  divine  justice,  that  any  should  be  subjected  to  the 
punishment  due  to  another,  without  any  participation  in  his  sin. 

Where  the  Catechiat  asserts  that  Jf>  'i.  should  be  rendered  be- 
cause that  or  inasmuch,  in  accordance  with  the  use  of  the  same 
particles  in  other  passages,  he  gains  no  help  to  his  cause,  for  I 
have  shown,  that  admitting  this  interpretation,  still  an  unanswer- 
able argument  for  original  sin  may  be  derived-from  this  passage. 
But  I  deny  that  the  words  ought  to  be  thus  translated :  and  our 
opponent  has  adduced  no  reasons  for  his  interpretation;  unless 
that,  elsewhere,  these  words  are  thus  rendered;  which  reason 
makes  just  as  much  for  us  as  it  does  for  him.  We  might,  there- 
fore, argue  thus,  the  particles  if'*  elsewhere  signify  in  which,or 
in  whom,  therefore  Uiey  ought  to  be  so  understood  here;  butour 
opponent  would  not  admit  this  conclusion,  because  "  aparticu- 
lari  ad  particuUire  non  valel  consequenlia:"  ihit  is,  we  cannot 
draw  the  conclusion  from  the  use  of  a  particle,  in  one  place,  that 
its  signification  is  the  very  same  in  another.  Weil,  we  can  make 
the  very  same  objection  to  his  argument  It  is  not,  therefore, 
a  satisfactory  reason  that  if  'u  should  signify  inasmuch,  or  because 
that,  merely  because  passages  may  be  found  where  the  words  are 
thus  used;  Besides,  the  places  alleged,  are  not  in  point,  for  in 
Rom.  viii.  3.  the  phrase  is  not  the  same:  it  is  >*  'f.  In  S  Cor.  v. 
4.  we  do  indeed  read  (t  'w,  yet  the  particles  are  here  used  subfec^ 
tively,  that  is,  ina  sense  corresponding  with  our  interpretation  for 
tti  axigvti  is  evidently  the  antecedent  to  which  the  relative  refers. 
And  in  Heb.  ii.  18.  the  phrase  is  m  c,  and,  therefore,  although  it 
be  taken  casually,  it  does  not  affect  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  now  under  consideration.  But  while  we  judge,  that  the 
Latin  version  is  correct,  in  rendering  this  passage  (in  quo]  in 
whom,  all  have  sinned;  yet  we  are  not  of  opinion,  that  the  force 
of  the  argument  for  original  sin,  is  at  all  invalidated  by  the  other 
interpretation;  for  as  we  have  shown  above,  it  comes  eventually 
lo  the  same  thing,  whether  you  take  these  words  as  expressive  of 
the  subject,  or  the  cause. 

As  to  the  exception  of  Ostorodus,  that  in  this  passage  the  word 
"  sinners"  does  not  denote  those  who  were  really  sue)],  but  per- 
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Bona  who  ve  ^keo  of  as  if  they  hftd  been  siiuera,  u  toQ  uare^ 
Bonable  to  require  a  moment's  consideration ;  but  it  is  enough  foi^ 
ever  to  silence  this  objection,  that  these  persons  are  really  subject 
to  thepeoalty  of  death;  if  therefore,  Uiey  are  liable  to  death, 
which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  they  must  be  sinners ;  olherwjfle  there 
wouJd  be  no  correspondence  between  the  crime  and  punishmenL 
If  the  crime  was  merely  supposititious,  and  the  punishment  real, 
how  could  God  be  a  just  judge  when  he  treated  those  as  real  sin- 
ners who  were  only  putativeTy  such  i 

Quest.  6.  "  As  roD  hate  tauoat  that  uah's  fbbs-will  is 

KOT  VITIATES  BY  ORIQIKAX.  SIN,  SXPlJUN  ALSO,  BOW  rAR  THB 
POWEB  OP  FBEE-WILL  EXT*HBS?" 

Answ.  "  Generally,  the  strength  of  human  nature  in  regard  to 
those  things  which  God  requires,  is  very  small ;  yet  for  those  du- 
ties which  we  are  bound  to  perform,  the  will  by  which  they  may 
be  performed  exists  in  all  men;  so  that  human  ability  is  not  so 
small,  but  that  if  any  one  sincerely  desires  to  exert  his  power  in 
obeying  the  commandments  of  God,  he,  by  divine  aseifltance,  will 
not  miube  his  efforts  in  vain.  This  divine  aid,  God  never  with- 
holds from  any  man  to  whom  he  has  comoiunicated  the  revela- 
tion of  his  will ;  otherwise  He  could  never  justly  chastise  or  pun- 
ish the  rebellious^  but  we  know  he  does  both. 

RtJv,tation. 
Although  in  man  there  is  remaining  some  light  of  reason  and 
conscience,  And  some  liberty  of  will,  in  relation  to  actions  of  a 
merely  moral,  civil,  or  political  nature;  yet  in  regard  to  things 
spiritual,  and  those  which  concern  our  a^vation,  the  strength  of 
human  nature  is  not  only,  as  the  Catechist  acknowledges, "  very 
small,''  but  is  absolutely  nothing  at  all;  for  man  in  Bis  state  of 
destitution  and  ruin,  is  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  Now, 
we  know  that  in  death  there  is  not  merely  Utile  strength,  but  not 
any  strength.  This  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  all  those  who  have 
fallen  under  the  power  of  corporeal  death,  as  it  relates  to  natural 
actions;  and  the  same  is  true  of  spiritual  death,  as  it  relates  to 
spiritual  actions.  And  as  the  man  who  is  naturally  dead,  is  alto- 
gether impotent  to  put  forth  the  actions  of  a  living  man;  so,  he 
who  is  spiritually  dead,  is  equally  unable  to  put  forth  those  acts 
which  appertain  to  the  spiritual  life.  For  although  tliere  remains 
in  man  the  natund  faculty  of  willing,  yet  in  this  faculty  there  is 
no  ability  of  willing  that  which  is  good,  and  of  refusing  that 
which  is  evil,  of  a  spiritual  kind.  But  what  is  this  which  our 
o[^nent  teaches  ?  "  That  human  strength  is  not  so  very  small, 
but  that  if  a  man  will  exert  what  he  has,  by  the  divine  aid  which 
will  be  granted,  he  will  not  faij  of  obeying  the  will  of  God." 
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This  18  purely  Pelagiui.  It  is  m  if  you  should  say,  "  a  man  who 
is  naturally  dead,  if  he  will  exert  the  strength  which  he  has, 
may  by  divine  aid,  put  forth  the  acts  of  a  living  creature.  But 
we  know  that  a  man  naturally  dead  can  do  nothing  toward  his  own 
resuscitation;  and  the  same  is  equally  true  respecting  spiritual 
death.  No  man  can  produce  strength  in  himself,  if  the  cause  and 
principle  of  that  kind  of  action  be  wanting.  If  he  can,  it  must 
he  either  in  dependence  on  God,  or  independently  of  him.  If  the 
former,  it  is  not  man  but  God  who  produces  the  efiect ;  if  the  latter, 
the  creature  is  independent  of  his  Maker,  for  at  least  one  good 
thing  which  he  possesses.  He  produces  ability  in  himself  by  his 
own  effort,  and  does  not  receive  it  from  above;  but  this  preten- 
won  approaches  near  to  atheism,  and  is  blasphemous.  This  is  for 
a  man  to  attribute  to  himself,  what  the  Scriptures  expressly 
ascribe  to  Ood,  namely,  the  power  "  to  will  and  to  do;"  and  the 
apostle  asserts,  "  That  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think 
any  thing  as  of  ourselves;  butoursufBciency  is  of  God."  (S  Cor. 
iii.  5.)  And  if  the  words  of  Christ  himself  are  true — and  we  know 
they  are  truth  itself — "Without  me  you  can  do  nothing."  The 
assertion  of  our  adversary  is  altogether  false,  when  he  asserts,  that 
a  man  without  the  help  of  God,  or  previous  to  that  aid,  can  pro- 
duce strenj^  in  himself  to  perform  the  will  of  God.  Indeed, 
his  ud  he  will  deny  to  none  of  thoae  to  whom  he  has  revealed 
his  will.  But  this  is  true  only  of  those  who,  understanding  his 
will,  implore  aid  from  God,  Thus  in  Psalm  1.  15.  "  Call  upon 
me,  and  I  will  deliver  thee;"  and  in  Luke  xi.  9.  "  Ask  and  it 
shall  be  given  you."  But  the  passage  which  best  suits  our  pur- 
pose  is  that  in  the  13th  verse:  **How  much  more  will  your  hea- 
venly Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ?"  But 
even  to  ask  aright,  and  to  implore  divine  aid  sincerely,  are  not 
in  the  power  of  man  until  by  the  operations  of  grace  those  groan- 
ings  which  cannot  be  uttered  are  excited  in  him.     For  until  the 

Jpirit  of  prayer  is  given  to  a  man  by  God,  he  cannot  truly  call 
esus.  Lord;  nor  can  he  with  the  spirit  of  adoption  cry  Abba, 
Father.  It  is  true  then,  that  God  does  not  withhold  his  aid  from 
those  to  whom  he  not  only  externally  makes  known  his  will, 
but  whom  he  internally  persuades;  for,  indeed,  that  the  aids  of 
grace  are  denied  to  many  who  externally  have  the  will  of  God 
preached  to  them,  can  be  doubted  by  none  except  such  as  are 
Ignorant,  that  "  God  heareth  not  sinners,"  and  that  their  prayers 
are  an  abomination  unto  Him;  but  he  will  hear  the  petitions  of 
the  righteous,  and  his  ear  is  ever  open  to  their  cry. 

In  answer  to  what  this  writer  says  in  the  last  place,  "That 
God  cannot  justly  punish  the  rebellious  unless  man  is  endued  with 
the  power  of  free  will  to  obey,  is  of  no  force,  because  God  most 
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li^teously  puni^es  that  impotescy,  which  the  first  man  incur- 
rea  for  his  pOBterity.  For  the  devils  themselres  are  evidently 
unable  to  do  any  thing  truly  good;  and  yet  who  would  deny  that 
they  are  justly  punished  for  their  wickedness?  They  who  urge 
this  argument  allege,  that  if  you  take  away  free-will,  you  take 
away  all  punishments  and  all  rewards.  But  this  is  not  true,  as 
we  know  from  the  ca«e  of  the  blessed  angels,  whose  will  is  not 
in  a  state  of  indifference  between  two  opposites,  which  is  the  So- 
cioian  notion  of  liber^,  but  the  will  of  the  angels  is  unchangea- 
bly determined  to  that  which  is  good,  and  to  mat  alane;  so  that 
they  cannot  will  that  which  is  evil;  and  yet  who'would  deny, 
that  these  holy  beings  axe  deserving  of  praise,  for  the  perfection 
of  their  obedience?  And  this  inclination  of  Uieirs  only  to  that 
which  Is  good,  Ood  is  pleased  to  crown  with  a  gracious  reward 
of  everlasting  felicity. 
.Quest  7.  "But  what  is  that  divinb  aid  of  .which  toit 

HAVH  ICADK  UCNTIOH  i" 

Anaw.  "  Divine  aid  is  twofold,  internal  and  external" 
Quests.  "What  n  that  divikx  aid  which  is  estkbkal?" 
Answ.  "  The  principal  is  the  word  of  God,  especially  its  pro- 
misss  and  threatenings;  but  of  these,  the  promises  have  much 
greater  force  than  ^e  threatenings.  Here  also,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  under  the  new  covenant  the  promises  are  far  more 
excellent  than  under  the  old.  Moreover,  it  is  much  easier  to 
do  the  will  of  God  under  the  new,  than  it  was  under  Uie  old 
covenant" 

Rotation. 
I  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  our  author  makes  external  aid 
to  cooflist  in  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  God's  word.  Now 
these  may  indeed  furnish  strong  motives  to  induce  a  man  to  accwt 
the  good  proposed,  and  to  reject  the  evil;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  proprie^  in  calling  this  by  the  name  of  "  aid,"  unless  we  give 
to  the  term  an  acceptation  much  broader  than  usual.  But  that 
which  is  most  objectionable  in  this  statement  is,  that  divine  aid 
is  confined  to  the  external  [H-omises  and  threatenings;  whereas 
God  not  only  i»«mises  good  and  threatens  evil  in  his  word,  but 
graciously  operates  within  us,  and  by  divine  enei^  renders 
these  motives  effectual;  which,  without  such  an  internal  opera- 
tion would  produce  no  effect  whatever;  for  the  good  contained 
in  the  promise  is  neither  apprehendeJ  nor  desired,  much  less  en- 
joyed, until  the  mind  is  illuminated  and  excited  by  divine  power. 
And  what  else  is  that  which  we  read  in  so  many  perspicuous 
texts  of  sacred  Scripture,  where  God  is  said  to  enlighten  those 
who  are  qHritually  blind,  as  in  Ephes.  L  17,  IS — to  regenerate 
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uid  renew  those  who  are  carnal,  as  in  John*iii.  5,  6.  1  Cor.  iv. 
15.  Pet  iii.  7.  To  quicken  the  dead  in  ain^as  in  Ephes.  ii.  1.  5. 
To  soften  the  hard  heart,  as  in  Ezek.  xi.  19-:-xxxvi.  16.  To  con- 
vert us  to  himself,  as  in  Jer.  xxxi.  13. 19.  To  draw  us  efiectuallf , 
as  in  John  vi.  44.  To  create  within  us  a  clean  heart,  and  renew 
a  right  spirit  within  us,  as  in  Psal.  li.  12.  To  open  our  under- 
standing to  understand  the  Scriptures,  as  in  Luke  xxir.  31.  45. 
To  conier  upon  us  saving  faith,  as  in  Phil.  ii.  9.  To.  excite  good 
thoughts  and  volitions,  as  in  2  Cor.  iii.  5:  Phil.  ii.  13.  To  cause 
as  to  walk  in  his  statutes,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  S7,  and  to  fear  his 
name,  as  Jer.  xxxii.  39,  and  to  love  the  Lord,  as  Dent  xxx.  6. 
From  all  these  texts,  and  numerous  others  which  might  be  added, 
it  is  manifest  that  "  divine  aid"  consists  in  God's  efficient  and 
gracious  operation  within  us;  and  not  in  the  hare  proposition  of 
promises  and  threatenings.  For  witiiout  a  divine  agency  to  illu- 
minate our  minds  and  cause  us  to  understand  the  promises,  so  as 
spiritually  to  apprehend  the  good  which  they  contain,  the  mere 
exhibition  of  them  will  never  produce  any  saving  eflect  Unless 
God  incline  our  will  to  embrace  the  good  tevealed  in  the  word, 
with  all  our  strength,  we  shall  continue  to  be  unaffected  by  it 
"  For  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  The  writer,  while 
he  describes  both  promises  and  threatnings,  under  the  name  of 
**  divine  aid,"  intimates  that  the  former  are  much  more  powerfiil 
in  their  operation  on  the  mind,  than  the  latter;  concerning  which 
however,  we  are  constrained  to  doubt,  since  there  are  many  more 
who  hate  and  avoid  sin,  through  fear  of  punishment,  than  from 
the  love  of  virtue.  Again,  that  the  promises  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  much  moreexcellent  than  those  of  the  Old;  and  that  the 
duties  of  the  new  covenant  are  much  more  easily  performed  tlian 
those  of  the  old,  is  asserted  bat  not  proved,  by  our  author.  We 
say,  that  in  substance,  the  promises  of  the  Old  and  New  Teata^ 
ment  are  the  same,  namely,  Christ  and  his  benefits,  together  with 
eternal  life;  so  that,  in  substance,  there  is  nothing  promised  in 
the  new  covenant  which  was  not  also  promised  in  that  of  the 
former  dispensation.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  blessings  pro- 
mised are  much  more  clearly  exhibited  under  the  Gospel,  than 
they  were  under  the  Law.  In  regard  to  clearness  and  sweetness, 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  promises  of  the  New  Testament  are  more 
excellent;  but  not  as  it  relates  to  the  substance  of  the  things  pro- 
mised. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  Soeinians  believe  that  the  OM 
and  New  Testaments  difier,  not  merely  in  circumstances,  but  in 
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Qneit  9.  "What  is  that  'mvism  aid'  which  fotj  call 

IHTKEtr  AL  ?" 

Aww.  "It  is  this;  that  God  seals  on  tlie  hearts  of  those  who 
obey  him,  whatever  he  has  promised.'* 

B^futation.  ^ 

Wonderful  theology  1  This  sealing,  which  the  catechist  (alls 
"divioe  aid"  of  the  internal  kind,  is  produced  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  divine  promises  and  threatenings;  that  is  to  say, 
the  seal  of  a  thing  which  is  sealed,  is  "aid."  But  sealing  is  an 
act,  the  object  of  which  is  merely  to  produce  a  more  perfect  con- 
Grroation.  When,  therefore,  God  is  said  to  aid  a  man  by  sealing 
the  promises,  it  is  nothing  else  than  for  God  to  certify  to  a  man, 
running  of  his  own  accord  in  the  right  way,  a  prosperous  issue 
to  all  his  efforts.  According  to  this  view  of  the  helps  of  grace, 
there  is  not  in  works  of  piety  any  such  thing  as  the  prevent- 
ing, co-operating,  or  accompanying  agency  oi  God;  but  only  a 
certain  sealing  of  the  work  consummated  by  man,  to  assure  him 
that  his  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain.  Simply  to  state  the  Socinian 
theology,  in  relation  to  this  point,  is  a  sufficient  refutation.  For 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  grace,  it  is  God 
who  first  excites  us  to  works  oi  piety,  then  co-operates  with  us 
in  our  spiritual  exercises,  and  enables  us  to  persevere  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  good  thus  commenced. 

Q.UeS.10,"lF  the  WIU,  0¥  man  KKMAIN  FBEE,  [and  CHHttKT 
BT  TBS  FALL,]  WB7  IS  IT  THAT  SO  MANY  HATE  SET  THEMSELVES 
IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THIS  DOCTRINE  1" 

Answ.  "They  are  induced  to  do  so,  from  entertaining  the 
opinion  that  there  are  certain  testimonies  of  Scripture  which 
they  are  confident  teach  that  man  is  no  longer  possessed  of  free 
■  wiU." 

Quest  11.  "BlTT  WHAT  AHS  THOSE  ScKIPTOBE  TESTIUONISS 
OK  WHICH  THEY  DBPEHD?" 

Answ.  "They  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  are  such,  as  that 
from  them,  they  suppose  this  doctrine  can  be  fairly  inferred:  the 
others  are  thought  to  contain  express  declarations,  that  free  will 
does  not  now  exist  in  man." 

S^utation. 

It  is  not  with  the  orthodox  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture  or  opi- 
niim,  that  the  will  of  man,  since  the  fall,  is  en^ved  to  sin;  but 
it  is  a  troth  which  is  capable  of  being  confirmed  by  the  clearest 
demonstration;  and  we  not  only  suppose  that  we  have  texts  of 
Scripture  firom  which  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  will  of  man  is 
entirely  indisposed  to  all  spiritual  good,  but  we  do  actually  ao- 
complish  what  we  profess,  as  will  afqietr,  when  we  come  to  the 
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considentiDQ  of  the  particular  passages,  on  which  this  doctrine 
rests. 

Here  we  must,  for  the  present,  close  our  extracts  from  Aa- 
hold's  RaruTATiON  of  the  Racovian  Catechism.  The  writer 
proceeds  in  the  following  questions,  in  this  tenth  chapter,  Dt 
lAbero  Arbitrto,  to  treat  largely  of  predestination.  We  should 
be  pleased,  If  our  space  would  permit  us,  to  follow  this  learned 
and  solid  theologian  through  the  whole  discussion;  but  what  we 
have  extracted  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
theological  discussion  was  conducted  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
One  thing  must  have  struck  the  reader  as  remarkable,  namely, 
that  the  modern  arguments,  by  which  error  attempts  to  defend 
her  cause,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  employed  for  centuries 
past  We  know,  indeed,  that  those  who  now  adopt  and  advocate 
these  opinions,  greatly  dislike  this  comparison  of  modem  theories 
with  ancient  heresies,  and  denounce  it  as  invidious.  But  why 
should  it  be  so  considered  7  Or  why  should  they  be  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  conformity  of  their  opinions  with  those  of  an- 
cient times,  when  the  agreement  is  so  manifest,  not  only  in  the 
doctrines  tiiemselves,  but  in  the  arguments  and  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  by  which  they  attempt  to  support  them?  If  the 
"New  Divinity"  be  correct,  then  certainly  many  who  were  for- 
merly condemned  by  the  majority  of  Christians,  as  heretics, 
ought  to  be  considered  tiie  true  church,  and  their  doctrines  as 
oruiodax ;  while  those  who  censured  and  condemned  them,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  set  of  unreasonable  bigots,  who  by  their  num- 
bers  and  influence  were  able  to  suppress  me  cause  of  true  Chris- 
tianity.    . 

Certainly,  then,  they  who  are  now  so  confident  that  they  have 
received  new  light,  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  their  brethreo, 
who  struck  out  this  same  light,  hundreds  of  years  before  they 
were  born,  and  defended  their  opinions  by  ailments  as  inge- 
nious, and  by  exegesis  as  learned,  as  any  of  those  now  living 
have  a  right  to  pretend  to.  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  tiiese  theo- 
logians who  long  maintained  the  character  of  being  orthodox,  are 
very  reluctant  to  be  classed  with  Arminians,  Pelagians,  and  So- 
cinians,  even  when  they  are  conscious  that  their  opinions  coin- 
cide with  those  designated  by  such  denominations.  This  does 
not  arise  from  any  real  abhorrence  of  the  sects  so  denominated ; 
but  they  are  aware  that  the  Christian  public,  with  which  they 
are  connected,  entertain  strong  prejudices  against  these  sects;  and 
it  requires  no  small  degree  of  moral  courage  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  popular  prejudice.  There  has  been,  therefore,  in  our  "new 
lif^t"  theologians,  an  unusual  solicitude  to  persuade  the  reli- 
poU8  commuuiqr  tiiat  they  vi&ee  not  contempltting  innovations 
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upon  ttic  indent  creed  of  the  orthodox,  but  that  they  had  merely 
aa<^ted  a  more  rational  philosophy,  by  which  they  were  able  to 
explain  the  knotty  points  in  CaiTiniam,  so  aa  to  render  doctrines 
naturally  oQenaiTe  to  human  reason,  if  not  entirely  palatable,  yet 
in  a  great  degree  free  from  objection.  These  attempts  at  recon- 
ciling the  new  opinions  with  the  commonly  received  doctrines 
of  the  church  have  been  pushed  so  far,  that  even  some  who  have 
gone  far  into  the  "  new  divinity,"  have  been  ashamed  of  the  want 
of  candour  and  ingenuouaness,  which  has  sometimes  been  mani- 
fested. And  now,  at  length,  the  character  and  tendency  of  theae 
modem  theories  have  created  alarm  even  in  the  largest  body  of 
professed  Arminians  on  earth.  I  mean  the  Methodjst  Episcopal 
church.  The  tables  are  strangely  turned  upon  us.  Formerly, 
we  shrunk  from  contact  with  this  increasing  body  of  zealous 
Christians,  lest  we  should  receive  some  taint  of  Arminianism; 
but  now  they  are  lifting  up  a  warning  voice  to  their  widely  ex- 
tended disciples,  not  against  our  Calvinism — ^for  against  this  they 
have  uttered  their  anattiemas  long  enough — but  against  our  Fe- 
lasianism;  that  is,  against  the  Pelagian  character  of  the  "New 
Divinityi"  for  they  are  at  no  loss  to  identify  the  system  which 
is  now  so  zealously  maintained  and  propagated  with  that  of  John 
Taylor  of  Norwich.  But  while  the  affinity  of  the  "New  Divi- 
nity" with  Pelagian  ism  has  been  well  understood  by  considerate 
mea  for  some  time  past,  it  has  not  iKten  commonly  believed  that 
there  is  also  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  modem  theories 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Socinians.  This  will,  however,  be 
remarkably  evident  by  a  perusal  of  the  Racovian  Catechism,  which 
contains  the  acknowledged  standard  of  Socinian  doctrine — and 
even  from  the  extracts  here  given,  the  coincidence  between  the 
two  aystems  is  exceedingly  manifest  This,  however,  ought  to 
be  asserted  with  some  exception;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  several 

flints,  the  Socinian  creed  stops  far  short  of  the  "New  Divinity. " 
his  last  makes  no  scruple  to  assert  the  complete  ability  of  man, 
in  all  respects,  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  that  by  the  exercise  of 
his  own  free  agency;  but  in  the  Catechism  which  we  have  had 
under  consideration  it  is  taught  that  the  strength  or  ability  of  man 
is  very  small;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  can  do  any  thing 
without  divine  wd:  and  although  they  fall  far  short  of  the  truth, 
yet  they  admit  that  there  is  need,  not  only  of  external  divine  aid, 
out  of  Uiat  which  is  internal  also. 

Whether  the  "New  Divinity"  will  maintain  the  consistency 
of  the  Socinianism  of  Poland,  remains  to  be  proved :  but  there  u 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  although  the  theologians  who 
now  advocate  it,  will  not  have  the  courage  to  carry  it  out,  in  its 
legitimate  consequences,  yet  their  succesnrs  will  be  less  timid, 
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and  will  feel,  that  in  self-defence,  it  is  neccMory  to  go  a  gmt 
deal  further  in  the  line  of  deviation  from  orthodoxy  than  has  yet 
been  done.  Whoever  lives  to  see  another  generation  of  men 
rising  to  maturity,  will  see  that  the  "New  Divinity"  is  the  •ty- 
ping-stone to  German  neology. 


Aht.  IV. — ^  TVeo/fae  on  the  Millennium;  in  which  the  pre- 
vailing  theories  on  that  su^ect  are  car^fullj/  examined; 
and  the  true  Scriptural  Doctrine  attempted  to  be  elicit^ 
and  established.  By  George  Bush,  A.  M.  Author  of  Ques- 
tions and  Notes  upon  Oeneaia  and  Exodus.'  New  York, 
J.  &  J.  Harper.     1832.     Pp.  %u.  877.  ISmo. 

We  hare  long  wished  to  see  the  peculiar  ^s  which  Mr.  Bn^ 
possesses  lairly  exercised  in  such  &  way  as  to  command  atten- 
tion. This  end  will  in  some  degree,  we  trust,  be '  answered,  by 
the  work  before  us;  for  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  hypo- 
theaea  and  reasonings  and  ioterpretatiooB,  it  has  literary  merits 
quite  sufficient  to  preserve  it  from  neglecL  Were  it  only  as  a 
writer,  Mr.  Bush  deserves  distinction,  though  we  fear  that  his 
profession,  and  the  theme  which  he  discusses,  will  prevent  his 
ever  gainiDg  it  among  mere  men  of  taste.  Our  literary  journals 
and  our  current  works  of  iancy  mi^t  be  searched  in  vain  for 
finer  specimens  of  rich  and  nervous  English  than  we  have  jotA 
with  in  this  slender  duodecimo.  Both  its  merits  and  its  faalts 
are,  indeed,  of  a  kind  almost  unknown  ia  our  American  review- 
ers, bards,  and  novelists.  The  perfection  of  fashionable  excel- 
lence at  present  seems  to  consist  in  a  stereotype  monotony  of 
thought,  and  perfect  weakness  of  expression.  Now  of  Uiese 
faults  Mr.  Bush  is  seldom  guilty.  If  his  style  ever  languishes,  it 
ia  not  from  debility,  but  plethmv.  He  of^n  wastes  enough  on 
one  distended  paragraph  to  fumirii,  if  adroitly  spun  and  woTen, 
the  entire  material  of  a  tolerable  Annual ;  and  we  sometimes  find 
more  poetry  in  one  of  his  expressive  solecisms,  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  many  a  poet  by  profession.  There  are  passages  in  this 
book  which,  if  found  in  ^e  pages  ofa  novel  or  review,  would  be 
completely  daubed  vrith  eulogy;  but  which,  as  they  stand,  are 
not  likely  to  be  even  read  by  many  except  theologians.  This,  so 
iax  from  lowering  our  own  estimation  of  the  treatise,  is,  in  part, 
our  motive  for  reviewing  it  at  all.  We  are  not  disposed  to  m- 
quiesce  in  the  monopoly  of  literary  honours  so  ambitiously  a»- 
serted  by  the  witlings  of  the  world.  As  the  church  has  in  limea 
past  sent  her  giants  and  her  mighty  men  into  the  amphithewtre, 
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80  ouidit  she  to  do  now.  Christian  ministers  especially  are  un- 
der oDligatioas  to  convince  the  world  that  the  religion  which 
they  teach  is  not  an  enemy  to  mental  cultivation,  and  that  genius 
when  subdued  hy  grace,  is,  instead  of  being  quenched,  baptized 
with  fire.  We  are  far  from  apprehending  that  excess  of  erudi- 
tion and  refinement  which  is  such  a  bug-bear  in  the  eyes  of  some 
alarmists.  lotellectual  culture  is  at  le^  as  favourable,  both  to 
truth  and  virtue,  as  vulgarity  and  ignorance.  The  literary  iame 
of  Hall  and  Chalmers  never  hurt  tl^  cause  of  orthodoxy ;  which 
is  more  than  we  can  say  of  the  unlettered  honesty  of  some  among 
ber  champions.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  the  effeminate  graces 
of  a  false  refinement  introduced  into  the  church;  but  a  very 
strons  ooe  to  see  muscular  strength  and  manly  elegance  assume 
the  puce  of  that  which  calls  itself  simplicity,  but  ought  to  be  call- 
ed meanness.  In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  welcome  every  appearance  of  an  effort  to  enlist  real  lite- 
rary talent  in  the  service  of  reli|^on.  And  as  we  know  Mr. 
fiush  to  be  possessed  as  well  of  genius  as  of  learning,  we  shall  not 
wait  to  chime  in  with  the  tardy  praise  of  others,  but  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  testify  of  his  nfta 

The  cardimu  excellence  of  Mr.  Bush's  style  is  that  it  has  a 
soul.  It  is  sometimes  heavy,  hut  never  dull.  What  he  writes  is 
not  a  lifeless  carcase,  every  now  and  then  convulsed  by  the  nl- 
vanic  impulse  of  affected  aoimation.  There  is  a  quickening  influ- 
ence pervading  all  its  parts,  which  makes  it  always  readable  and 
•Imcwt  always  interesting.  Indeed  we  are  aware  of  no  contem- 
porary writer  more  remarkable  for  uniform  and  unremitted 
TigPDur.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because  Mr.  Bu^  is  not,  in 
one  sense  of  the  phrase,  ao  easy  writer.  It  would  often  be  very 
hard  to  read  him,  were  it  not  for  this  vivida  vis  which  we  are 
qieaking  of. 

But  besides  this  general  vivacity  and  vigour,  there  are  seasons 
when  he  rises  into  eloquence.  In  proof  of  this*  we  may  refer  to 
some  of  the  passages  in  which  he  applies  his  ex^etical  hypothe- 
•es  to  history.  In  these  cases,  he  is  far  &om  being  satisiied  with 
a  jejune  detail  of  facts;  hut  afber  a  patient  and  perspicuous  state- 
ment of  the  proposed  interpretation,  he  presents  the  correspond- 
ing points  of  history,  with  a  distinctness,  clearness,  and  impas- 
sioned earnestness,  which  are  exceedingly  effective.  Historians 
are  almost  always  frigid;  and  even  when,  like  Gibbon,  they  are 
skilful  rhetoricians,  there  is  commonly  an  artificial  gloss  ujpon  their 
pictures,  which  detracts  from  their  effect.  But  in  the  few  brief 
specimens  of  this  kind  which  our  author  ftu^ishes,  he  seems  to 
enter  into  the  events  as  fully  as  .^neas  into  those  portrayed  upon 
the  wslls  of  Dido's  palace.     NOr  could  be  well  have  exhibited  a 
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more  livety  penoiuJity  of  interest,  had  he  been  literally  able  to 
exclaim, 


Now  the  secret  of  the  effect  thus  produced  ia  nothing  more  than 
that  the  author  did  not  write  till  he  was  full  to  overflowine. 
Here  Is  the  mystery  of  eloquence,  the  arcanum  of  rhetorical  df- 
fect  The  most  ordinary  intellect  might  sometimes  scintillate,  if 
fairly  brought  into  collision  with  an  animating  subject  Bat 
while  the  plan  is  adhered  to,  of  composing  first  and  feeling 
alterwards,  no  electric  apparatus  can  provoke  a  spark.  It  is  Mr. 
Buah's  heartfelt  interest  in  what  he  writes  about,  that  vivifies 
his  language.  There  is  of  course,  tiieiefore,  nothing  like  a  set- 
flpeech  in  the  volume;  no  conTulsion  or  grimace  such  aa  com- 
monly accompanies  mere  declamation.  We  should  be  sorry  in- 
deed to  have  it  thought  from  our  expressions,  that  the  work  he- 
fore  UB,  or  its  author,  is  in  any  degree  chargeable  with  school- 
boy fustian.  With  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  Jacobinical  in- 
vective against  crowned  heeds  with  which  the  third  chapter 
closes,  the  volume  is  free  from  even  tiie  semblance  of  mere  t»m- 
bast  The  author  never  rises  to  the  tone  of  declamation,  except 
when  his  feelings  and  his  suUect  raise  him  to  it;  and  then  laera- 
\y  pours  out  of  his  fullness,  m  the  first  words  that  present  them- 
selves, which,  of  course,  are  not  invariably  the  best 

But  in  characterizing  Mr.  Bush's  style,  we  may  proceed  still 
further.  There  is  more  to  be  said  than  that  he  writes  in  earnest, 
and  at  times  with  fervour.  A  quality  still  more  distinctive  is  the 
graphic  richness  of  his  phraseology.  His  sentences  are  pictures, 
and  the  very  sins  which  he  commits  against  the  purity  of  lan- 
guage of^n  seem  to  conjure  up  a  train  of  vivid  imagery.  This 
agreeable  property  of  Mr.  Bush's  diction  may  no  doubt  be  refer- 
red, in  some  degree,  to  the  original  susceptibilities  and  bias  of  his 
mind.  Still  more  may  it  be  ascribed  to  his  familiarity  with  works 
of  taste  and  genius,  the  standards  of  our  own  and  other  lan- 
guages. We  meet,  in  almost  every  page,  with  gratifying  proofs 
of  the  refining  influence  exerted  by  such  studies.  But  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  effect  alluded  to  we  trace  to  another  cause.  Al- 
though we  doubt  not  that  this  characteristic  quality  would  have 
displayed  itself  in  different  circumstances,  we  believe  that  the 
remarkable  degree  in  which  it  now  appears,  is  directly  owing  to 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Bush's  studies  for  a  few  years  past  He  has 
Implied  the  prophetic  taper  to  the  niches  and  vaults  of  history, 
until  he  feels  at  home  there;  and  we  need  not  say,  that  there  is 
majesty  enough  in  the  phantaamata  at  prophecy  and  history 
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eombiDed  to  fill  the  largest  fiuicy.  In  a  particular  manner  we 
can  see,  that  the  Apocalyptic  imageiy  has  at  least  cast  its  shadow 
on  our  author's  pages. 

We  have  often  wondered,  that  when  critics  undertake,  more 
rhetorico,  to  laud  the  Bible,  they  are  so  apt  to  forget  the  splendid 
ptnoiama  at  its  close.  Without  any  reference  to  prophecy,  theo- 
logy, or  even  style,  we  think  the  book  of  Revelation  is  the  nvndest 
specimen  of  imagery  extant  It  is  distinguished  from  all  others 
t^  the  independence  of  its  finest  beauties  on  the  language  which 
conveys  them.  It  may  be  translated  into  any  dialect,  with  scarcely 
any  loss  upon  the  score  of  grandeur.  There  are  torts  of  this  mys- 
terious scroll  in  which  the  concentration  of  auhlimity  is  awful. 
A  single  veroe  sometimes  transcends  the  entire  machinery  of 
many  an  epic.  Some  minds  owe  their  first  experience  of  sublime 
emotion  to  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse;  and  through  life  re- 
taining the  impressions  of  their  childhood,  never  cease  to  feel  a 
thrill  when  it  is  read,  as  though  they  heard  the  "noise  of  thun- 
der" or  the  "sound  of  many  waters."  If  such  be  its  efiect  upon 
the  occasional  and  casual  reader,  how  profound  must  the  impres- 
sion be  which  it  produces  when  it  is  itself  the  leading  object  of 
attention,  and  when  in  addition  to  its  mere  poetical  or  pictorial 
beauties,  it  is  recognised  as  prophecy,  and  as  such  intertwines 
itself  not  only  with  the  thread  of  past  events,  but  with  the  com- 
plicated tissue  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Who  can  wonder 
that  the  light  which,  as  it  were,  steals  through  the  hangings  of 
this  mystic  temple,  should  impart  a  tinge  to  those  who  worship 
on  its  threshold?  Who  can  wonder  that  our  author,  as  was  once 
■aid  of  another,  catches  eloquence  irom  his  theme,  and,  like  the 
(pant  of  old,  gaUiers  strength  from  the  ip-ound  on  which  he  treads? 

After  this  minute  account  of  Mr.  Bush's  merits  as  a  writer, 
our  impartiality  as  critics  will  not  sufier  us  to  leave  his  faults  un- 
noticed. On  the  score  of  purity,  the  best  that  can  be  said  of 
Mr.  Bush's  diction  is,  abundat  duldbua  vitiia.  He  seems 
quite  indifferent  to  custom  or  example  in  his  use  of  words,  and 
even  inclined,  where  other  things  are  equal,  to  give  barbarisms 
the  preference.  Some  of  the  words  which  he  has  coined  and 
borrowed  from  writers  little  known,  are  mere  gratuitous  substi- 
tutes for  those  in  common  use;  while  others  (such  as  *'stpiem- 
etpAaioju")  are  such  gross  violations  of  analogy  and  rule^  that 
dwy  are  quite  unworthy  of  a  scholar's  pen.  In  a  few  cases  he 
spears  to  have  intended  to  employ  a  common  form,  but  to  have 
uiled  in  hitting  it,  as  when  he  says,  "eceleaiastico-poUtico," 
which  may  be  good  Italian,  but  is  certainly  not  English.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  there  is  any  laborious  affec- 
tation of  outii  expressions  in  the  work  before  us.     The  fiuilt  in 
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queatiea  is  the  effect  of  negligence.  An  tbsorbinir  interest  ia  the 
subject  treated,  and  long  fitiniUarity  with  various  fonns  of  speech, 
very  naturally  lead  to  the  employment  of  some  phruea,  which 
ire  only  endurable  because  they  are  expressive.  To  the  same 
neglect  upon  the  author's  part  we  may  ascribe  the  want  of  nes^ 
ness,  due  proportion,  and  compactness,  in  the  structure  of  bis 
periods.  As  Mr.  Bush's  faults  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  re- 
dundance, not  deficiency,  the  occurrence  of  pleonasms  in  his 
style  is  not  surprising.  In  the  first  sentence  of  his  first  chapter 
be  speaks  of  an  import  denoting  something;  and  in  another 
place  (p.  90)  points  out  tiie  design  ot  a,  scope*  In  a  work  so  full 
of  tropical  and  figurative  language,  it  would  be  mere  hypercriti- 
oism  to  take  notice  of  mixed  metaphors.  Indeed,  we  should  not 
go  into  details  at  all,  were  it  not  that  we  consider  these  offences 
against  taate  as  the  only  thing  that  can  d^irive  our  author  of  aa 
^vated  standing  among  English  writers.  Were  his  merits  .less 
conspicuous,  his  faulte  would  not  deserve  specification.  We  «re 
not  without  our  fears  that  his  absorption  in  the  subjects  which  he 
handles,  will  forbid  the  Unue  labor  that  ia  absolutely  necessary 
to  remove  these  blemishes.  If  not,  we  know  that  Mr.  Bush  has 
taste  enough, 4nd  a  sufficient  knowledge  both  of  principle!  and 
models,  to  exhibit  in  his  style  a  chaste  refinement  not  a  whit  in- 
ferior to  its  copiousness  and  vigour. 

We  have  not  included  in  this  list  of  faults  a  slight  approaofa  to 
the  pompoao  in  our  author's  general  mannsr.  It  is  so  far  removed, 
•B  we  have  said  before,  from  vulgar  bombast,  that  we  prefer  to  let 
it  pass  for  one  of  those  peculiarities  which  stamp  a  writer's  man- 
ner  as  his  own;  although  we  doubt  not  that  to  some  readers  it 
will  prove  offensive  and  perhaps  excite  the  feeling  of  resistance 
to  what  certainly  looks  something  like  dictation. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  dismiss  the  question  of  mere  literary 
merit,  and  proceed  to  view  Mr.  Bush  in  a  character  far  more  im- 
portant, that  of  an  interpreter.  Some  of  the  needful  qualifications 
lor  this  office,  he  is  well  known  by  the  public  to  possess  in  amfde 
measure.  Of  bis  acuteness,  diligence,  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  of  Scripture,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Ia  his 
present  situation  he  has  access,  we  believe,  to  many  valuable 
sources  of  information;  and  his  recent  works  on  Genesis  and 
Exodus  sufficiently  attest  his  deep  devotion  to  this  study.  The 
little  that  we  have  to  say  on  this  point,  has  exclusive  reference 
to  the  specimen  of  ex^esis  whidi  the  work  before  us  furnishes. 
Founding  our  judgment  upon  that  alone,  we  are  pr^>ared  to  say, 

*  The  moat  pleoniBtic  tealeace  in  tba  bgok,  perbap*,  ia  on  Iho  title-page.  Short 
■nd  nmple  titles  ire  the  nKat  agreeible  to  modero  ange,  and  to  good  tule  tike- 
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'fttt  Mr.  Bush,  in  our  opinion,  has  a  jost  conception  of  the  prin- 
eiple  on  which  interpretation  should  proceed,  and  of  the  mode  in 
*hich  it  ought  to  be  conducted.  His  object,  in  the  present  case, 
WW  to  determine  the  true  import  of  certain  prophetic  symbols. 
For  the  attainment  of  this  purpose,  he  has  resorted,  very  pro- 
perly, to  a  thorough  investigation  of  Scriptural  usage,  and  by  a 
minute  induction  has  endeavoured  to  fix  the  uniform  sense  of 
every  phrase  and  symbol.  In  so  doing  he  displays  at  once  re- 
search and  ingenuitf,  and  certainly  developes  his  conclusions  to 
the  reader  in  a  manner  highly  plausible  and  striking.  These  are 
Qualification fl  so  seldom  found  combined,  that  we  are  gratified  to 
«e  one  who  possesses  them  engaged  in  this  employment  There 
trt  single  point,  however,  with  respect  to  which  we  are  not 
Wholly  satisfied.  Skilfbl  aa  Mr.  Bosh  is  in  collecting  and  illus- 
trating the  details  of  evidence,  he  does  not  seem  so  happy  in  hi8 
mode  of  weighing  them,  and  giving  each  its  just  proportion  in 
the  mass  of  proof.  He  speaks  too  much  as  if  he  did  not  recog- 
nise degrees  of  cleamess  and  conelusiveness  in  argument  Not 
fliat  we  charge  him  with  allowing  an  equality  of  influence  to 
kit,  in  the  original  formation  of  his  own  decisions.  What  we 
mean  to  say  is  thathb  methodof  exhibiting  the  items  of  the  evi- 
dence, in  farour  of  his  doctrines,  leads  the  readerto  conclude  that 
he  expects  an  equal  stress  to  be  laid  upon  them  all.  And  this 
Mipression  is  confirmed  by  the  unvaried  tone  of  confidence  in 
which  he  speaks  of  ahnost  all  his  own  conclusions  as  alike  in 
(Mint  of  certainty  and  clearness;  whereas,  even  admitting  the 
eorreetness  of  them  all,  some  are  certainly  less  obvious  and  con- 
vincing than  the  rest. 

We  confine  ourselves  to  these  general  remarks,  because  minuter 
criticism  would  require  citations,  which  we  have  not  room  for, 
to  erpldn  and  justify  it,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  treatise, 
which  we  do  not  mean  to  give.  Our  reasons  for  not  giving  it  are 
two.  In  the  first  place  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  furnish  any  ab- 
stract, within  reasonable  limits,  which  would  not  do  great  injus- 
tice to  the  author's  argument  In  the  next  place,  we  expect  such 
(tf  our  readers  as  the  subject  interests,  to  read  the  book  itself,  and 
do  hereby  recommend  it  to  their  notice,  without  any  fear  or 
■cmple,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bush's  premonitions  of  "imputed 

The  phrase  just  quoted  brings  to  mind  a  circumstance  which 
struck  t«  very  forcibly  while  reading  Mr.  Bush's  treatise.  We 
nrean  the  tone  of  mingled  apprehension  and  defiance,  in  which 
he  forestals  reproach  and  censure.  For  the  author's  own  sake  we 
regret  this  very  much.  It  is  always  ill-judged  in  a  writer  to  an- 
tieipate  too  large  a  measure  of  abuse  and  opposition     And  in  the 
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present  case,  especially,  the  mighty  preparations  to  .v 
comiog  storm,  are  so  entirely  disproportionate  to  any  conse- 
quences likely  to  ensue,  that  they  seem  to  us  inexplicable.  S0 
far  are  we  from  apprehending  any  great  convulsion  from  the  doc- 
trines of  this  work,  that  we  believe  it  easy  to  admit  them  aU 
without  a  change  of  principle.  Mr.  Bush  himself  says,  that  the 
leading  doctrine  which  he  tries  to  prove,  was  held  at  least  m 
early  as  the  seventeenth  century.  The  names  of  Lightfoot  and 
Usher,  Marck  and  Turrettin,  would  be  sufficient  of  themselvei 
to  save  our  author  from  the  fires  of  persecution.  But  even  oq  tlw 
supposition  that  this  doctrine  were  a  novel  one,  it  could  not  be 
expected  to  make  much  disturbance.  Mr.  Bush  appears,  in  this 
case,  to  have  been  misled  by  names.  Because  the  word  il/iV^cfi- 
nium,  which  is  commonly  applied  to  an  expected  glorious  coa> 
dition  of  the  church,  is  borrowed  trom  the  "thousaad  years"  of 
the  Revelation,  he  concludes,  we  think  too  hastily,  that  what  he 
calls  the  "popular  Millennium"  coincides  throi^hout  with  the 
Apocalyptic  one.  Our  own  belief  is,  that  the  word  Jl/iV^eamunt, 
in  colloquial  usage,  means  no  more  than  what  our  author  call* 
the  latter  day  ghry,  without  any  idea  of  reatrictioa  or  vicis(i> 
tude.  The  expectations  of  Millennial  purity  and  blessednesa^M 
prevalent  throughout  the  Christian  church,  are  Couiided,  thera- 
fore,  not  as  he  supposes,  on  tradition,  but  on  the  same  explicit 
prophedes  which  he  considers  as  prefiguring  a  halcyon  period 
yet  to  come.  It  is  true,  that  the  binding  of  t^  dragon  has  be«a 
commonly  reckoned  as  one  of  these  predictions,  and  that  tik^ 
name  Millennium  came  in  this  way  to  be  applied.  But  we  .thinli 
it  very  clear  that  this  Apocalyptic  vision  is  not  the  fouodatioa  of 
the  popular  opinion,  and  that,  therefore,  any  novel  exesesia  of 
the  former  can  afiect  the  latter  in  a  very  slight  degree.  The  ufc> 
most  that  we  ean  imagine  to  be  proved  by  Mr.  Busb^  is,  that  am 
of  the  passages  supposed  to  be  prophetic  of  a  state  of  things  yjet 
future,  has  received  its  full  accomplishment,  and  that  the  name 
Millwnium,  as  commonly  applied,  is  inappropriate  and  erro- 
neous. Further  than  this,  he  leaves  the  popular  belief  just 
where  he  found  it,  in  entire  coincidence,  so  far  as  we  can  com* 
pare  them,  with  his  own. 

Allowing  then  the  utmost  that  can  possibly  be  asked  for  Mr. 
Bush's  arguments,  the  issue,  which  they  lead  to,  is  a  very  harm- 
less one;  so  harmless,  that  to  some,  we  are  afraid,  his  large  ex- 
pressions will  appear  ridieulous.  The  solemn  tone  in  which  the 
author  sometimes  speaks,  as  though  he  were  indeed  lifting  up  the 
axe  against  the  carved  work  of  the  sanctuary,  and  revealing  at- 
crets  which  must  make  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  them  tingle — 
riaises  expectations  which  are  not  fulfilled,     The  work,  upon  in- 
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Bpeotion,  prores  to  be  a  critical  coirameiitary  with  a  historical 
introduction.  Had  the  author  left  the  reader  to  discover,  by  pe- 
rasal,  the  uncommoB  merit  which  it  certainly  possesses,  aa  a  spe- 
eimen  of  criticiBm  and  composition,  all  would  have  been  in  good 
ttite  and  agreeable  to  truth.  But  when  the  public  are  mysteri- 
(Wflly  forewarned  of  something  terrible,  and  put  upon  their  guard 
BgUDst  some  mighty  shock  to  be  sustained  by  ancient  doctrines, 
topeetations  are  created  to  which  nothing  in  the  disclosures  of 
tte  treaties  corresponds.  What  in  itself  is  interesting,  thhs  be- 
eomes  jejune,  and  the  bewildered  reader  tries  in  vain  to  under- 
stand the  martitti  air  with  which  the  author  in  his  closing  chapter 
casts  op  his  intrenchments.  All  this  seems  so  much  out  of  place 
in  such  a  work,  that  it  subjects  the  writer  to  the  imputation  of  a 
aelf-importance  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 
■  Another  objection  to  the  same  thing  is,  that  it  is  likely  to  bfr- 
get  unjust  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  many  readers:  struck  with 
the  incongruity  of  these  protestations  and  provisos  against  the 
«ha^e  of  neresy,  when  the  doctrines  of  the  nook  are  so  innocu- 
ous in  themselves,  they  will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  "coming  events 
eust  their  shadows  before,"  and  that  these  prophylactic  measures 
hsTO  a  bearing  upon  some  ulterior  changes  in  opinion  which  have 
not  yet  been  disclosed,  or  which  as  yet  have  no  existence  save  in 
the  author's  second-sight  Under  this  impression  it  would  not  be 
atrange  if  they  should  draw  the  inference,  that  Mr.  Bush  is  actu- 
tOy  preparing  to  explain  away  the  doctrine  of  a  future  Judgment 
■sd  eorporeu  resurrection,  though  in  fact  they  are  not  affected,  in 
Hie  least  degree,  by  this  millennial  theory.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Bu^  should  have  afforded  any  colour  to  these  dark  surmises,  by 
i  gratuitous  anticipation  of  what  never  will  take  place,  and  still 
more  by  the  expression  of  so  strange  a  sentiment  as  that  which 
is  propounded  in  the  following  paragraph: 

**  In  uiswei  to  lliii,  wo  have  only  to  bq;,  that  nc  cannot  see  tho  juelice  of  bcioi 
Md  rapviaiUe  tbr  ooDseqaenca  haTmFiclstian  toother  truths,  provided  our  main 
foiot,  tbopnic^  of  which  UBaodKtediDdependsntlTorKll  correlate  leneta,  ia  idiclly 
Mad  eoDcIosivelv  made  out.  It  muBt  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  wc  hare  proiKneil 
toooraalveaasingle  object  ofinquiry  and  proof,  vii.  that  the  Millennium  of  John  ia 
p*at  Thu  pontion  we  have  treated  as  capable  of  being  catabliahed  upon  independent 
sromda,  hj/  a  train  of  argantent  IwTing  no  rospeet  to  an  j  kindred  dc^maa  wlialoer. 
Ifweluvemcceedad  in  oar  attenpl,  if  the  demonst/ation  be  in  itaclTMiuld,  lh» 
Coochuion  moatatand,  buwcvcr  it  maybe  impugned  un  tlie  ground  of  beingatTari. 
■nee  with  other  commonly-received  articles  of  fiiith.  For  any  such  discrepancy 
the  OOOClonon  cannot  be  deemed  reaponaiblo,  uor  doea  it  fairly  derolTC  upon  ua  to 
ibnr  bow  the  remit  we  have  reached  is  to  be  hannonliad  With  thoac  pointi  of  reva- 
btion  with  which  it  ia  auppoaed  to  be  in  conSict.  Leaviog  this  taak,  therefore,  to 
thoae  who  think  It  needful  to  bo  accomplished,  wo  challenge  a  rigid  scrutiny  to  our 
grand  poition,  and  to  the  chain  of  preoft  up«i  which  it  reata.  Let  it  stand  or  fiill 
uponitaMniiNeTitB.  And  let  him  who  ahall  take  up  the  gage,  be  reminded,  that  if 
be  denies  the  dgnifioalion  wiiich  we  bare  assigned  to  the  prophetic  aymbols,  it  de- 
vohei  open  him  to  itate  the  reainnsof  hisdisMDt,uid  tosbow  wkal  Mry  lis  mran." 
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Without  Ukiog  notice  of  the  ourioua  alternative  proposed  'd  ^ 
cloaing  wards,  we  must  express  our  wonder,  that  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Bush  could,  for  a  moment,  harbour  so  grotesque  aparadox  aBtbttt 
imy  tenet  admits  of  independent  proof  without  regard  to  aity 
other,  and  that  consequently  no  one  has  a  right  to  make  obieo- 
tioDS  to  one  doctrine,  on  the  ground  of  its  collisiDn  with  uiotbw> 
This  sentiment  is  Qeily  cont^dicted,  not  by  common  sense  okne, 
but  by  the  constant  practice  of  the  writer  who  has  broached  it. 
To  illustrate  or  establish  what  is  doubtful  or  disputed,  he  a^>ea)9 
throughout  to  what  is  acknowledged  and  believed.  Ought  he 
then  to  forbid  a  similar  appeal  in  opposition?  Is  analogical  rea- 
soning like  the  pillar  of  cloud,  all  darkness  one  way  and  all  light 
the  ouier?  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  such  a  canon  would  unset- 
tie  all  the  laws  of  argument,  and  by  a  sort  of  logical  nullificatioa 
would  establish  the  sovereign  independence  of  each  petty  dogma 
on  the  ruins  of  that  mighty  system  which  we  call  the  tbvth. 

We  make  these  strictures,  it  will  be  observed,  not  upon  any 
of  the  specific  tenets  which  this  book  was  meant  to  advocate,  bwt 
on  a  general  principle,  admitting  of  extensive  applicatioD,  wluoh 
is  only  not  dangerous  because  it  is  absurd.  It  might  be  stnckra 
out  without  the  slightest  mutilation  of  the  treatise  which  contaiat 
it,  and  in  our  opinion,  to  its  very  great  improvement  Of  the 
treatise  itself  we  say,  as  we  said  before,  that  though  a  hasty  judg- 
ment of  its  doctrines  would  deserve  no  notice,  and  we  thereioM) 
do  not  give  one,  we  believe  that  those  doctrines  might  be  b»- 
nestly  adopted  without  any  deviation  irom  the  strictest  orthodoxy^ 
What  subtle  nexus  may  exist  between  this  theory  and  others  less 
innocuous,  we  are  not  endowed  with  optics  to  discern;  but  so  far 
as  any  thing  is  visible  at  present,  so  far  as  this  one  is  alone  ooifi- 
cerned,  we  think  our  author  needs  no  bulwark  to  repel  *'  the  mis- 
siles of  imputed  heresy." 

We  cannot  conclude  without  an  expression  of  our  satisfaction, 
that  on  this  occasion  we  have  found  our  learned  countrymaa  aa 
much  superior  to  the  "  prophetic  school"  of  England  in  sobriety 
and  sense,  as  in  the  graces  of  his  style.  We  take  leave  of  him 
with  unfeigned  wishes  for  his  rich  success  in  this  delightful  occu- 
pation, and  shall  look  with  some  Impatience  for  the  maturer  fruits 
of  bis  attempt  to  rend  the  veil  of  the  Apoc«l]rpBe. 
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CsBiu.vs  Iacaris,  who  was  regarded  u  the  most  learned  Greek 
of  his  age,  was  born  in  1573,  on  ths  island  of  Caodia,  then  be* 
longing  to  tlie  Venetians.  After  enjoying  the  instroetions  of 
JIdaxiiuus  Margunius,  a  learned  Greek  at  Veoice,  and  afterwards 
Mudjing  at  Padua,  he  travelled  over  all  Italy,  and  senral  other 
coimtriea  of  the  West,  particularly  Switzerland,  whu^  he  resid- 
ed a  considerable  time  in  the  city  of  Geneva.  His  trtivela  had 
the  effect  of  inereaaing  his  dislike  to  the  Church  of  Some,  which 
just  about  this  time  was  using  means  to  gain  the  Greek  Ghur«^ 
over;  and  io  Switzeriand  he  seems  to  hare  acquired  that 
strong'  predilection  for  the  doctrines  of  the  RefDnned  Churehy 
which  he  retained  till  death.  He  returned  to  Greece  and  found 
a  powerful  patron  in  Meletlus  Pega,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  and 
vice-patriarch  at  Constantinople,  a  zealous  adversary  of  Rome. 
By  Mele^us  he  was  ordained  Priest,  and  promoted  to  an  Abbacy  { 
but  in  1&95  we  find  him  acting  as  rector  of  the  Greek  School  at 
Wilna,  in  Poland.  While  in  this  stsjtion  he  was  eommissioaed 
by  Meleuus  to  attend  the  Synod  held  at  Brezc,  the  object  oi^ 
which  was  to  un^  the  Greek  Church  of  Poland  and  Russia  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Cyril,  of  course,  was  in  the  (^tpasition^ 
and  by  (hat  means  was  involved  in  no  small  danger,  as  Sigiamund. 
m.,  king  of  Poland^  was  diqws^d  to  carry  the  measure  thFOughk 
W  force.  Id  a  letter  toSi^smnnd,  dated  in  1600,MeletiasoaIf» 
Cyril  hia  Sxarch,  or  Vicar,  (t.  e.  of  the  See  of  Alexandria,;  Eud 
■ecommeuds  him  to  the  king  as  a  man  of  piety  and  learningi} 
without  avail,  however,  for  Cyril  was  obliged  to  save  himself  hf 
flij^t  from  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies.  Mot  long  after  this  Me-, 
letius  must  have  died,  for  in  1 60£,  we  find  Cyril  Luoaris  hunselC 
upon  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Alexandria,  which,  after  a  lapB» 
of  nineteen  years,  he  exchanged  [Nov.  5,1621,]  for  that  of  Con- 
stantinople. Duiiog  his  travels  in  tlie  w«Bt  be  had  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  various  learned  men,  and  we  find  that  be 
endeavoured  by  his  correspondence  with  Protestant  countries^ 
not  only  to  preserve  the  recollection  of  himself  there,  but  to  form 
new  connexions.  Before  the  year  1616,  he  had  opened  a  eoiTe»- 
pondence  with  George  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  a 
letter  dated  March  1,161 6,  be  introduces  to  his  acquaintance  and 
commits  to  his  care,  a  young  Greek  Freebyter,  of  Berrhoe,  in. 
Macedonia,  Metropbanes  Critopylus.  Abbot,  in  a  former  letter^ 
had  expressed  his  own  wish,  and  that  of  king  James  I.,  that  a 
young  Greek  might  be  sent  to  England  to  become  aoqaainted 


■  FhMD  ft  Sketch  by  Dr.  H  Ohmke,  of  Straltand. 
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with  the  state  of  learning  and  religion  there.  It  appears  from 
Abbot's  answer  to  the  patriarch,  (dated  Nor.  17,  1617,)  dut 
Metrophanes  had  been  matriculated  at  Oxford,  and  he  seems  to 
bsye  resided  several  years  in  England.  In  the  letters  of  both 
preiatea  then  are  indicatioiu)  of  a  mutual  disposition  to  agreement 
and  confidence  in  matters  of  religion.  Cyril  complains  of  Itme^ 
rant  emissaries  from  the  See  of  Rome;  Abbot  talks  abont  hiv 
Bororelgn's  meddling  with  the  science  of  theology. 

It  was  probably  during  ttie  residence  of  Metropbane«  Am&df 
Aat  Cyril  was  promoted  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Constaotiuo- 
p)e;  and  if  we  consider  his  predilection  for  the  Protestant  opin- 
ions,  it  is  not  surprising  tiiat  he  entered  im^  friendly  relations- 
with  tlte  ambassadors  of  Protestant  courts  at  Constantinople,  es- 
pecially with  Sir  Thomas  Howe  from  England,  and  Comelitw 
Ton  dem  Haag  from  Holland,  bodi  of  whom  continued  faithfnl  td 
him  iti  his  ramus  persecutions.  He  also  maintained  a  correspon'^^ 
denoe  with  some  foreign  princes  and  statesmen,  as  for  instance 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  his  Chancellor  Oxen- 
•tiem.  Among  the  western  literati  with  whom  he  kept  up  epis- 
tolary intercourse  we  may  mention,  in  addition  to  archbishop  Ab- 
bot, the  well  known  Dutch  remonstrant  John  Vytenbogara  (of 
UteBbogardus)  and  Anthony  Leger,  afterwards  Pastor  and  Profes- 
tot  at  ueDen.  The  latter  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  John  he- 
get  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Waldenses.  To  Genera  and  its 
ehurdi,  C;yril  Lucaiis  appears  always  to  Have  felt  a  strong  attach-' 
ment  Thitfier  he  sent,  in  16S9,  his  Confession  of  Faith  in  the^ 
Lttia  language,  which  his  friend  Cornelius  von  dem  Haa^  the* 
■  Duteh  ui»i«nador  at  Constantinople,  had  caused  to  be  printed' 
titere,  and  which  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Greeks  and 
Catholics  at  Constantinople.  An  answer  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  Matthaeus  Karyophilus,  titular  Bishop  of  Iconmm,  a  Greek 
who  was  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  appeared 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  under  the  title  Cenaura  cor^esnonia 
JUei  aeu  potius  perfidiae  Calvintanae  qua  nomine  CyriUi. 
Patr.  Const,  circumfertur.  Cyril  afterwards  delivered  to  An- 
thony I^eger  a  Confession  of  FaiUt  in  the  Greek  language,  for  the 
information  of  the  clergy  at  Geneva,  where  it  was  printed  in 
1693.  A  still  more  explicit  declaration  of  his  doctrinal  agree- 
ment with  the  Reformed,  is  contained  in  his  Letter  to  the  Pastors 
and  Profess(H«  of  Geneva,  brouriit  by  Anthony  Leger  in  1036, 
on  his  return  from  Constantinople.  It  was  this  agreement  with 
the  Protcfltants  which  deprived  him  repeatedly  of liis  patriarchal 
office,  and  at  last  cost  him  his  life.  In  the  persecutions  which  he 
sufered,  a  conspicuous  part  was  acted  by  Ms  popish  enemies,  and 
especially  the  Jesuits. 


CyriiHts  lAaania.  SIS 

,  Ab  etrly  se  1613,  when  the  patrixrch  of  Godatenttnoide 
was  baniahed  to  Rhodee,  by  Bullan  Ahmed,  Cyril  was  fixed 
upon  aa  hie  succesaor;  but  Thnotheus  a  Marmore,  bishop  of 
Patai^  iouDd  means  to  BU|^ant  him.  This  prelate,  eight 
yean  aftfirwards,  waa  poisoned  by  Joaaphat,  Airhlmandrite 
of  the  island  of  Andres,  and  Cyril,  as  was  mentioned  before,  stw- 
eeeded  him.  In  the  following  year,  however,  his  enemies  tiie 
Jesuits,  to  whtHu  the  French  ambassador  attached  himself,  con- 
tinufid  to  remove  him  for  a  time  from  court  In  180S,  a  tamnlt 
produced  by  the  marder  of  Sultan  Olhman  was  the  occasion  ef 
Cyril's  being  banished  to  Rhodes,  an  eTent  so  gnteful  to  Pope 
Urban  VUI.,  that  he  wrote  aletter  of  thanks  on  the  occaa'on,  to 
thv  French  Hmbaasador  at  Constantinople.  His  joy,  however, 
was  not  of  long  continuance;  for  aft^'  a  hundred  and  forty  days« 
Cyril,  through  the  influence  erf  the  English  ambaasador,  was  rein- 
stated in  all  his  honours,  whioh  be  retained  from  1603  till  the 
5th  of  Marob  1634,  in  wpiXa  of  all  the  intrigues  and  bribes  employ- 
ed by  some  of  his  own  clergy  end  by  the  See  of  Rome.  But  on 
the  d&y  last  mentioned  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to 
Tenedoa.  During  this  period,  perhaps  about  the  year  16S4,  he 
aent  Metropbanes  Critopylus,  now  his  Proto  SynteUtu,  as  a  re^- 
gnlsr  legate  to  the  west  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  forminc  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the 
two  Protestant  oomnunions,  e^ecially  the  RefMined,  and  at  Ae 
same  time  of  forming  connexions  which  might  lead  to  a  union  of 
(he  Protestants  and  Greeks.  On  this  ooca«on,  Metropha&ea 
visited  not  only  England,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  but 
also  the  most  distinguished  Universilies  of  Germany,  to  wit; 
H^mstadt,  Altdorf,  Wittenberg,  Tubingen,  and  Strasbnrg.  At 
Helnutadt  he  wrote  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
Church  which  was  afterwards  translated  into  X<ttin.  He  ibea 
returned  to  Constantinople  by  the  way  of  Venice.  Not  km* 
after  he  became  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  no  doubt  through 
the  agency  of  Cyril,  but  repaid  his  benrfsctjons  with  ingratitude, 
not  only  by  opposing  his  schemes  of  reformation,  but  by  his  ban- 
ishment, probably  that  of  1634.  Though  this  baolshment,  how- 
ever, was  of  brief  continuance,  the  reinstated  patriarch  did  not 
long  eiijoy  tranquillity,  for  in  1636  he  was  banished  again,  and 
•gain  to  Rhodes.  Here  his  life  was  in  danger,  as  he  oomplatnB 
in  letters  to  his  friends,  especially  to  Cornelius  von  dem  Haag. 
Indeed' he  would  have  been  seized  and  put  into  tiie  power  of  his 
bitterest  foes  at  Rome,  had  not  the  Turkish  Pacha  secretly  re^ 
moved  him  to  a  place  of  more  security.  Neverthetess,  on  tJw 
35th  of  July,  1636,  he  was  restored  to  all  bis  dignities,  an  event 
which  occasioned  general  sati^ctJon.     Still  his  eneniiee  were' 
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not  quiet,  but  secured  themBclres  beneath  the  patronage  of  Bairam 
■  Pacha,  «  favourite  of  the  Sultan's.  Cyril  was  accused  of  treason, 
in  having  instigated  the  Cossacks  to  sack  Azeka  (the  ancient  Ta- 
naris,]  and  the  Sultan  ordered  the  Kaima  khan  to  put  him  to  death. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1638,  he  was  seized  in  his  paJaee 
and  carried  to  the  fortress  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  next  night  he 
was  placed  by  the  janissaries  in  a  boat,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  being  carried  to  the  port  of  St  Stephen's,  but  on  the  way  he 
was  strangled  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea.  Being  washed 
whore,  it  was  picked  up  by  fishermen  and  burled  by  his  friends; 
but  his  enemies  dug  it  up  and  threw  it  again  into  the  sea.  Agaib 
it  was  recovered,  and  secretly  interred  upon  an  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Nicodemia,  The  second  of  his  successors,  (Parthenitw 
II.)  caused  his  bones  to  be  deposited,  with  suitable  honours,  in 
the  church.  Edward  Pococke  was  in  Constantinople  when  these 
events  occurred.  Leo  Ablatius  states,  as  quoted  by  Heineceiui^ 
that  after  the  murder  of  Cyril,  the  populace  gathered  around  the 
house  of  his  successor  who  had  been  privy  to  the  deed,  crying 
*  Pilate!  give  us,  the  body  that  we  may  bury  it*  Cyril  Lucaris 
was  the  twenty-fourth  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  reckoningfirom 
the  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  Mahomet  II.  He  de^ 
■erres  a  place  in  the  histoiy  of  the  press  at  Constantinople. 
With  a  view  to  correct  the  grass  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  he  de- 
termined to  establish  a  printing  press  of  his  own.  For  this  par- 
pose,  he  sent  Nicodemus  Metaxas  into  England  to  learn  the  art  of 
printing,  and  to  purchase  what  was  necessary  for  a  complete  print- 
ing office.  In  1627  it  was  erected  at  Constantinople,  and  CyrA 
forthwith  published  several  Catechisms  in  Greek,  and,  two  years 
afterwards,  his  own  Confession  of  Faith  tn  Latin.  In  order  to  es- 
cape the  attacks  which  this  bold  step  provoked,  the  pres!?  was  re- 
presented as  Uie  property  of  the  English  ambassador.  Thra,  how- 
eref,  gave  it  no  protection.  The  encmiM  of  Cyril  procured  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  press.  Armed  jannisaries  attacked  the  office, 
broke  its  furniture  to  pieces,  and  abused  the  workmen.  Metaxas 
and  Cyril  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the  English 
ambassador.  The  Sultan  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  by  the 
ambassador  and  the  patriarch,  to  redress  the  injury  as  far  as  was 
possible,  and  to  punish  the  authors  of  the  outrage.  The  only 
printing  press  erected  at  Constantinople  before  this  one,  belonged 
tothe^wB. 

To  Cyril  Lucaris  we  are  indebted  also  for  the  famous  Alexan- 
drian manuscript,  containing  not  only  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, but  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome.  This  manu- 
script, irtiich  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  sent  as  a  present 
to  James  I.  of  En^and,  by  Cyril  when  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 


A»T,  Vi^—Comnton  SkhooU, 

Ir  dii^ettiilg  the  atUntiim  M  Our  rMiten  to  this  topic,  ws  troat 
we  shftU  net  tie  regwded  u  tovrelling  out  of  oat  proper  daput- 
uoat,  siaee  the  moral  improVenrant  of  mea  U  intiniKtely  eoxi- 
nected  with  their  Bdvancement  in  knowledge.  That  a  pwpl* 
without  the  least  iDt«ll«ctual  culture  should  become  distingui^ed 
for  piety,  er  for  Hjundoeie  of  morals,  i»  a  thing  «o  eonlrary  to  all 
himory  aad  ofoservstioti,  that  w«  naturally  aawciate  the  ideu  of 
Tice  and  iffiiaraBee;  though  we  may  wA  always  be  able  to  riew 
M  identical  those  of  knowledge  tad  virtue.  If  th«M  reMuka 
be  cotreet,  it  ought  to  be  made  by  Christians'  •  Mbjtst  of  serioU 
inquiry,  in  what  wsy  insQ'action  to  a  eertaia  extent  may  be  eom-' 
ffioaieated  to  every  individual,  and  in  what  waytfa*  inatnietioo 

fiven  con  be  made  to  answer  its  most  important  deatgn.  On  the 
rat  point  we  do  not  now  |Wopose  to  enlarge,  as,  in  oor  cowttry, 
the  public  mind  seens  to  be  in  a  doeasuK  awake  to  the  importanoe 
of  a  ^neral  diBeemiaation  of  kuowledge  ameng  lh«  mue  of  the 
Donuttuuity,  and  in  msAy  id  the  States  1ib«ral  prorlsion  is  nad« 
lor  thft  endowment  and  support  of  common  sehoola.  The  very 
general  istabliahmeDt  loo  of  Siibbatb  Schools  wilt  ^«rd  to  noM 
children  an  opportunity  of  stqtiirtRg  ttid  rudinwnts  of  a  common 
edueatioU,  and  witt  eompetisste,  in  a  meaaure,  though  not  AiUy, 
for  the  deficiency  of  common  schools,  in  those  aeotioni  of  the 
country  in  which  adequate  pr«viaion  is  not  made  but  their  sup- 

Our  remarks,  therefore,  Witt  not  l>e  directed  so  much  to  the 
means  of  augmenting  the  number  of  common  s«hools,  as  of  the 
best  method  of  conducting  them. 

To  render  any  plan  efficient,  it  most  be  adapted  te  the  ead  had 
in  view  t  and  to  a»ake  any  system  of  educatiea  answer  the  pur* 
pO06  f<H-  which  it  is  designed,  such  system  must  be  aoMmnao- 
diwd  to  the  t»ture  of  the  objeet  at  »hich  vre  aim.  What  tbsn, 
let  us  inqoire,  is,  of  should  be  th«  great  aim  in  every  branch  of 
«dWCation  7  Having  answered  this  inquiry  to  oar  tcrtisfaction, 
we  may  t>e  prepared  to  speak  cletfly  and  definitely,  in  regalrd  to 
the  beet  mode  of  tomatuni eating  instnietion.  AbkI  whattver 
a&a^er  a  mere  worldly  minded  man  may  give  to  ^is  question, 
a  Christian  will  ebeerfolly  Concede,  that  Uie  great  «ad  of  edu* 
oaUoa  is  U  fit  those  who  are  seeking  it,  to  distiurge,  to  the  bert 
of  their  aUlity,  their  duties  to  their  Maker,  sod  to  society:  and 
that,  for  the  attainment  of  tiiese  objects,  it  i»  »ece«aary  that  the 
miad  be  ^ipanded  and  the  heat  improved. 

The  ^|MhM»a  of  tbd  mlad>«Ad  the  ioif  iwamcBt  of  ttw  timut, 
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tre  then  the  grot  objects  after  which  we  should  oeek  in  the  edo' 
cation  of  youth:  and  these  two  things  should  pever  be  aeparated. 
When  united  and  carried  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  they 
present  us  with  the  most  perfect  character,  wliich  can  be  formed 
ameng  men ;  when  totally  separated,  they  can  at  best  only  pro- 
duce a  giant  in  rice  and  learning,  or  a  dwarf  in  knowledge  and 
moral  excellence. 

The  importance  of  uniting  knowledgie  and  pie^  in  the  ia- 
•tniction  of  youth,  has  long  been  admitted  in  theory,  yet  toe 
little  heeded  in  practice.  Ordinarily,  an  undue  share  of  time  and 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  mere  development  and  strengthen- 
ing  of 4he  intellectual  faculties;  whilea^parently  but  little impoc- 
tance  is  attached  to  the  nobler  wotic  of  cultivating  the  moral  and 
religious  feelings.  Not  that  Christian  teachers  and  parents  do 
not  say,  and  say  to  their  pupils  and  children,  that  they  regard 
their  religious  improvement  as  vastly  more  important  than  any 
advancement  they  can  make  in  purely  intellectual  matters;  but 
with  this  declaration  upon  their  lips,  they  often  pursue  a  course 
which  seems  to  contradict  their  profeaaions.  If  their  children 
or  scholars  conduct  with  sobriety  and  modesty,  if  they  be  re- 
spectful in  their  deportment  and  attentive  to  their  studies,  thej 
seem  to  have  very  little  anxiety  about  the  state  of  their  feelingB 
in  regard  to  moral  and  religious  matters:  and  it  becomes,  if  not 
the  exeiusive  object  of  their  care,  their  principal  concern,  to  fos- 
ter in  the  children  a  desire  to  excel  in  those  things  which  serve 
mainly  to  expand  the  mind.  Hence,  it  ought  to  be  no  matter 
of  surprise,  that  children  in  most,  if  not  in  all  of  our  schoob, 
exhibit  a  vast  disproportion  in  the  amount  of  their  attainments 
in  ordinary  and  in  religious  knowledge,  and  far  less  anxiety  to 
be  good,  than  to  be  learned. 

If,  as  Christians  believe,  great  attainments  in  moral  excellence 
constitute  the  highest  glory  of  man,  and  assimilate  him  most  to 
the  character  of  God,  ought  it  not  to  be  resarded  as  the  chief 
object  with  Christians  to  train  up  their  children  in  that  way, 
which  will  moat  eflectually  impart  to  them  right  apprehensions 
of  their  duties,  and  implant  in  them  strong  desires  for  advance- 
ment in  piety?  The  cultivation  of  their  minds,  though  exceed- 
ingly important,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  moral  instruction  of 
youth,  should  never  be  regarded  as  the  end,  but  merely  as  a  part, 
or  rather  as  a  means  of  education;  the  completion  of  which  con- 
■ats  in  making  the  pupil  both  virtuous  and  intelligent,  and  in 
uestoring  to  him,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  human  agency,  that 
image  of  God,  in  which  man  was  originally  created. 

lilt  be  inquired,  how  shall  this  be  effected?  What  modificih  ' 
tions  should  be  made  in  the  present  plan  of  education  ?  we  an- 
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nrer,  that  from  (he  commencement  of  their  pupilage,  ehildrea 
ihould  be  taught  to  regard  their  retigioua  instractiDn  as  the  most 
important  thej  can  receive.  It  should  be  the  firtt  giren  on 
ererr  day  throughout  the  year,  and  it  should  be  stren  in  a  man- 
ner indicative  of  its  value.  The  absolute  necemty  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge  should  often  be  insisted  upon,  and  yet  not  to  Booh 
an  extent  as  to  weary  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  ihva  satiate 
his  mind,  if  not  create  a  disgust  for  the  subject  The  lessons 
should  be  frequent  but  always  short,  administ««d  with  a  pleasant 
and  mild  expression  of  voice,  and  accompanied  with  a  manner 
indicative  of  seriousness,  and  in  no  respect  repuluv«.  '  As  the 
thildren  become  more  advanced,  they  should  be  directed  to  pe- 
ruse dailf  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  works  of  an  en- 
tertaining and  relinous  cast,  and  be  required  to  commit  to 
memory  a  part  or  Uie  whole  of  some  sacred  ballad;  and  they 
ihould  be  strictly  catechized  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read.  In  this  way  their  minds  would  be  early  trained  to  the 
proper  performance  of  their  office,  and  instead  of  becoming  the 
mere  storehouses  for  whatever  may  be  committed  to  tinem, 
they  would,  by  a  thorough  digestion  of  this  intellectual  food, 
soon  attain  to  the  strength  and  maturi^  of  manhood. 

We  all  know  the  permanence  of  early  impressions,  and  the 
force  of  early  habits;  and  it  must  therefore  be  evident,  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  children,  when  grown,  to  efface  from 
their  memories  lessons  given  to  them  from  their  very  infancy, 
and  repeated  with  untiring  assiduity.  They  would  also  find  it 
-difficult,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  to  forsake  the  practice  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  of  engaging  in  prayer  and  praise  to  Ood ; 
and  the  good  acquired  by  this  course  of  mental  discipline  they 
could  not  possibly  lose.  It  would  become  so  easy,  so  natural, 
and  we  may  add,  so  pleasant  for  them  to  analyze,  whatever  they 
should  read  or  liear,  and  to  view  it  in  all  its  bearings,  that  they 
could  never  bring  themselves  to  be  the  mere  collectors  and  re- 
tailers of  other  men's  sentiments.  From  being  accustomed  to 
reflect  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  would  become  capacitated 
to  discharge  with  understanding  the  various  duties  which  would 
devolve  upon  them  as  rational  beings,  and  as  members  of  civil 
society.  On  this  point  of  early  mental  discipline  we  are  the 
more  disposed  to  insist,  as  it  is  a  point  still  much  neglected, 
though  ncft  to  the  degree  it  wss  before  the  general  introduotion  of 
"the  Sabbath  school  system  of  instruction,  which,  in  our  view,  ho 
done  tar  more  for  the  cause  of  elementary  education,  by  employ- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  catechetical  method  of  teaching,  thaa 
h«a  been  eftcted  by  all  the  other  systems  put  together. 

Comparatively  speaking,  of  what  use  would  a  mere  ability-to 
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mad  b^,  if  Uie  iMiiridtml  be  nettntii^t  to  tMnlc?  It  is  tnie,  U* 
deed,  tbat  luoh  in  our  coub^  is  the  frequent  iDterehan^  of 
ii^iBMna  anoDf;  loeD,  aad  sueh  the  free  and  unrestrained  dtaoai- 
sioii  of  puMie  meaBuru  anong  all  eliMes  of  society,  that  most 
(tenoni  do  M«)uire  the  iubit  of  reflecting  upon  whatever  ma^ 
lowt  timr  eye  o^  ear;  yet  the  faeiUty  with  which  they  do  so,  i« 
nething  ia  Gompariwn  with  what  it  mi^t  be  undu*  proper  traia- 
iof;:  sueh,  for  instance,  as  tine  lufld  we  bare  auggested,  and  04 
wttich  me  propose  bo  add  a  few  words. 

While  vc  insist  upon  the  importance  of  <^ldren  heihg  Uogbt 
to  ti^k,  wo'are  by  00  means  diaposed  to  join  in  the  outcry 
which  is  sometimes  heard  about  tike  too  nrach  attention  that  is 
paid  to  the  cultirg^on  of  the  memory.  In  our  opinioit  the  mo- 
mory  cannot  bo  too  much  improved,  and  00  men  can  beeosae  a 
great  man,  or  a  learned  man,  without  a  good  memtuy.  Such  a 
man's  memory  may  a<A  be  equally  retentive  and  prompt  in  re- 
gard to  ell  subjects,  but  it  will  be  more  so  with  respect  to  those 
Uiings  in  whit^  he  feels  interested,  and  to  which  he  devotes  the 

Eiiocipal  part  of  his  time  and  thoughts.  That  the  memory  may 
e  too  exclusively  cultivated,  we  are  fully  aware ;  uid  that  an  un* 
due  attention  is  often  bestowed  upon  this  single  faculty  of  the 
mind,  we  entertain  not  the  least  doubt:  still  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain  our  position;  and  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil  oom- 
plained  oi,  is  not  to  cultivate  the  memory  less,  but  the  othsr 
powers  of  the  mind  more.  To  improve  them  all  will  not  require 
upon  the  whole  more  time  than  the  cultivation  of  a  sin^  on«« 
aod  a  child  can  be  taught  to  think  and  reason,  almost,  if  not  qaite^ 
as  soon  as  be  can  be  made  to  commit  his  task  to  memory.  Let 
the  memory,  then,  be  constantly  exercised,  and  the  (^ild  be 
tau^t  to  pass  judgment  upon  all  it  reads  or  hears.  If  it  have  a 
mind  prone  to  be  inquisitive,  either  in  regard  to  faots  or  to  the 
rettson  of  things,  let  its  curiosity  be  indulged  in  regard  to  all 
Moper  subjects  of  inquiry.  From  an  unwillingness  to  be  trou- 
,bled,  parents  and  teachers  often  check  a  laudable  curiosity,  aad 
thiM  do  the  child  a  serious  injury. 

In  cultivating  the  memory,  we  wouild  discard  all  artificial  «ya- 
toms  of  mnemonics,  and  would  rely  solely  upon  a  frequent  exei^ 
oise  of  this  iaeulty  upon  matters  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
pupil's  miod.  By  pursuing  this  course,  the  memory  will  become 
MB  teteotive,  and  even  more  prompt,  than  it  can  be  made  by  any 
artificial  aysleni  we  ever  h^rd  of,  and  it  will  possess  the  ad^ 
Jional  advantage  of  being  free  from  thousands  of  useless  and  ridjt- 
rCuloufl  aawwiatiana,  and  associatioBa  too  wholly  foreien  to  the 
subjects  of  which  we  we  desirous  the  mind  should  retain  a  vivid 
'DseollectiflQ. 
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A  MguUn  elassij&cKtioD  of  subjects,  and  a  distinct  amogwneift 
of  the  various  parts  of  a  discourse,  oral  or  written,  with  frequent 
practice,  are  all  that  is  requisite  to  make  the  roemory  tenacioi^ 
attd  ready.  No  other  method  can  make  it  more  so.  Id  the  com- 
nmnication  of  knowledge,  therefore,  care  should  be  bad.  to  giv« 
(6  the  youthful  mind  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  every  mIh 
jeet,  since  this  method  U  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  ste* 
morp,  and  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 
For,  until  some  order  and  conaistency  is  given  to  the  facta,  the 
mind  is  not  prepared  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  them,  and  if  the 
business  of  arranging  them  be  left  wholly  to  the  pupil,  &om  in- 
eqterieoce  he  will  be  incompetent  to  the  task;  his  thoughts  will 
be  confused,  and  be  will  not  be  able  to  reason  or  to  judge.  Tq 
permit  a  young  child  therefore  to  read  several  pages  a  day,  witbr 
put  any  explanaUon  of  their  meaning,  may  indeed,  if  he  should 
Tead  sioud,  render  him  familiar  with  the  sounds,  and  improve  his 
enunciation,  but  con  be  of  no  other  benefit,  but  rather  a  dis-ser- 
vice  to  him,  as  it  would  accustom  him  to  negligence  in  perusing 
booki>  and  leave  bis  mind  barren  of  ideas. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  instruction,  when  of  necessity  it  must 
be  chiefly  oral,  the  lessons  should  be  short,  often  repeated,  and 
level  to  ^e  capacity  of  the  child.  They  should  soon  be  made  to 
have  some  connection  with  each  other,  and  some  general  infer- 
ences should  be  made  from  them.  Thus  they  would  oecome  fami- 
liar to  the  pupil,  strengthen  his  memory,  and  prepare  the  way 
Ebr  the  more  full  development  of  all  his  intellectual  faculties. 

As  the  child  advanced  in  age,  books  conveying  some  reUgioua, 
ptbera  ordinary,  but  all  of  them  solid  and  useful  mformation,  and 
written  in  a  familiar  and  pleasing  style  should  be  placed  in  his 
bands.  Let  the  teacher  then  read  and  explain  a  small  portion  of 
the  work,  and  require  the  child  to  study  the  same  poi:tioo  uotil 
be  becomes  perfectly  familiar  with  the  sentiment,  and  is  able  to 
answer  any  questions  touching  the  passage  which  might  be  pro- 
poised  to  him.  AAer  this,  he  should  be  required  to  read  bis  le^ 
sou  aloud,  when  every  defect  in  his  reading  ahould  be  noticed 
and  corrected;  a  comparatively  easy  task,  when  the  child  under- 
stauds  what  be  reads,  but  quite  the  reverse  when  he  pronounoeB 
the  words  in  a  sentence  without  regard  to  their  import 

In  the  Latter  case,  he  may  indeed  learn  to  articulate  the  words 
distinctly,  and  pronounce  them  with  accuracy,  yet  of  necessity  his 
jenunciation  must  be  imperfect  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  ther^ 
.ijs  nothing  to  guide  him  in  the  matter  of  emphaais,  and  he  is  joii 
aa  likely  to  lay  the  atreaa  of  his  v<Hce  upon  e  wrong  word  as  upon 
.the  right  pne,  and  even  more  so.  He  may,  indMd,  by  the  aid 
of  bis  teacher,  learn  to  read  particular  sentences  with  great  pn>- 
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priety,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  his  sbility  ti3  do  so  will  be  of  veiy 
nttie  service  to  him  in  the  enunciation  of  those  passages,  for  the 
correct  reading  of  which  he  has  recfeived  no  instructions.  A  boy 
that  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  French,  German,  or 
Italiftn  word,  may  he  taught,  by  frequent  practice,  to  utter  whole 
sentences  in  any  one  of  these  languages  with  perfect  accuracy; 
and  yet,  in  such  a  caae,  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that  his 
instruction  will  be  entirely  useless  to  him,  as  it  respects  the  right 
enunciation  of  the  unknown  language;  and  if  the  pupil  does  not 
eomprehend  the  meaning  of  the  passage  he  is  reading,  it  matters 
little  whether  the  passage  be  one  in  his  own  or  another  tongue. 

That  the  correct  reading  of  one's  owrC  language  is  an  accom- 
plishment of  prime  importance,  and  the  accomplishment  which 
should  demand  the  first  attention  of  every  pupil,  we  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  argue.  There  can  be  no  dispute  on  this  point:  and 
yet,  if  the  above  remarks  be  correct,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  task 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  teach  a  pupil 
to  read  correctly  his  own  or  any  other  language,  if  he  be  not  at 
some  time  taught  to  make  himself  master  of  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  the  passages  which  constitute  his  exercises  in  reading. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  understanding  of  what  one  reads,  is 
not  the  only  thing  requisite  to  secure  a  proper  enunciation  of  sen- 
tences; there  must  also  be  a  facility  in  the  management  of  the 
voice,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  constant  practice  and  care- 
fiil  observation  of  defects.  The  great  inattention  to  these  mat- 
ters, on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  most  of  our  schools, 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  paucity  of  good  readers,  even 
among  the  best  informed  portions  of  the  community.  When  a 
child  reads  wipi  facility,  it  will  accustom  him  to  weigh  well 
the  import  of  his  lessons,  if  he  be  required  frequently  to  give  the 
ideas  In  language  different  from  the  authors:  and  if  when  he 
shall  have  learned  to  write,  he  be  further  required  to  eicpress  in 
writing  the  author's  sentiments,  it  will  facilitate  much  his  essays 
in  the  matter  of  composition.  By  a  process  of  this  kind,  the 
child  will  be  taught  to  analyze  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  to  ar- 
range and  combine  with  accuracy  those  of  his  own.  He  will  also 
be  the  better  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of  an  argument,  and  to 
detect  the  want  ofconnection  in  a  train  of  thought 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  our  opinion 
one  great  object  of  every  teacher  should  be  to  secure  the  thorough 
mental  discipline  of  his  pupils,  and  that  from  the  commencement 
of  their  instruction.  A  regard  should  be  had  to  this  most  impor- 
tant object,  in  every  branch  of  study.  Not  that  it  is  to  be  view- 
ed as  the  sole  object  in  any  one  branch  of  education,  but  merely 
as  an  essential  part  of  all.     We  should  object  equally  to  a  system 
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of  iastni«U<Hi,  wllioh  abould  bave  an  exclusiTe  regard  to  msntd 
discipline,  and  to  its  opposite,  which,  overlooking  it  entirely, 
would  respect  only  what  tnidit  be  called  the  practical  parts  of 
education.  In  our  opinion  they  would  be  equally  defectire,  for 
yr^le  the  one  neglects  that  which  alone  can  render  mental  disci- 
pline of  any  real  practical  importance,  the  other,  professedly  aim- 
ing at  utility,  neglects  that  which  is  essential  to  its  perfection. 
Hence  in  teaching  arithmetic,  the  teacher's  object  should  be,  not 
merely  to  make  his  pupil  understand  why  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  add  the  fractions  i  and  |,  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  common  d^ 
nominators,  and  why  it  is,  that  the  change  in  the  denomination 
does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fractions,  and  other  principles  of  the 
science,  both  the  more  simple  and  tlie  abstruse ;  but  be  should 
also  aim  to  make  bis  pupil  familiar  with  the  practical  operation 
of  the  science:  a  thing  which  can  be  effected  by  frequent  practice 
and  by  no  other  method,  and  which,  to  the  large  majority  of  pu- 
pils, is  of  vastly  greater  importance  than  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  principles.  Let  neither  be  neglected,  the  learning  of  the  one 
will  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  acquisition  of  the  other, 
but  will  rather  aid  in  it  We  have  adveiied  to  this  particular 
topic,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  present  rage  to  simplify 
every  thing,  and  to  render  it  easy,  has  a  tendency  to  make  teacly- 
ers  overlook  the  benefits  of  the  old  mode  of  accustoming  children 
to  long  and  tedious  calculations,  while  they  seek  te  avoid  thedek- 
fects  of  those  teachers,  who,  firom  ignorance  or  some  other  causey 
were  wont  to  neglect  entirely  all  explanations  of  the  theory  of 
nuinbers. 

Thus  also  in  teaching  geography  and  grammar,  the  study  of 
the  principles  and  practice  should  be  blended.     So  that,  while  th« 

Eupil  is  able  te  tell  that  a  particular  place  is  in  a  certain  latitude, 
e  should  not  be  ignorant  of  what  is  meant  by  latitude,  or  that  a 
certain  noun  is  governed  by  a  certain  verb,  in  the  same  member 
of  the  sentence,  he  may  not  be  at  a  loss  for  the  reason,  why,  in 
t;he  example  before  him,  the  verb  governs  the  noun,  rather  than 
the  noun  the  verb. 

The  subjects  referred  to,  comprise  the  whole  of  what  is  usually 
taught  in  our  common  schools;  and  we  have  noticed  them  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  these  different  branches  of  study 
may,  besides  their  ordinary  use,  be  made  to  bear  eflectually  on 
the  discipline  of  the  youthful  miod,Bod  that  every  teacher  should 
see  to  it,  that  in  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  this  object  be  kept 
continually  in  view,  not  that  we  reject  entirely  the  old  system  of 
instruction  as  altogether  useless:  on  the  contrary,  we  would  r»< 
tain  the  whole  of  it,  and  suiq>ly  its  daficieoceB  in  the  way  abov? 
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msntioned,  ante,  in  o«r  opinitni,  it  Is  not  nidieaUy  wKhtg,  btft 

gtefttlr  defective. 

DetectiTe,  however,  u  we  believe  the  oW  system  to  be,  we  are 
•ot  of  UioK  tvho  suppose  that  the  pupil  must  commit  nMhiHg  tb 
fnemory,  the  import  of  which  he  does  not  fuUy  comprrfieadjT* 
tlie  renoons  for  which  he  is  unable  to  explain.  There  are  maa)^ 
things  which  it  may  be  of  primary  importance)  that  a  child  should 
be  taught  to  say,  the  meaning  of  which  It  will  be  impesslble  for 
him  to  comprehend :  e,  g.  he  must  be  taught  to  pronounce  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  then  combine  them  into  syllables 
and  words;  but  can  he,  prior  U>  this  comprehend  how  these  r^ 
pfeSentativea  of  elementary  sounds  are  made  to  r^tesent  a  com- 
peund  sound,  and  which  he  is  taught  to  associate  witti  a  partJcO- 
far  object?  It  matters  not  whether  the  child  be  taught  to  repeat 
the  letters  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  alphabet,  or  ai 
they  are  presented  to  his  mind  In  a  particular  combination:  the 
difficulty  is  the  same,  for  he  cannot  tell  why  the  letters  in  the 
-word  horse,  rather  than  those  in  the  word  mult,  represent  tiM 
Kdnd  which  he  is  wont  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  a  horse.  He 
ailaociates  the  letters  with  the  animal,  because  he  is  taoght  to  do 
so,  but  he  knows  not  whether  the  connexion  between  SieOi  is  a 
aaturd  or  only  an  arbitrary  one.  Shall  a  child  therefore  not  be 
tau|^t  these  things,  because  he  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  na- 
ture and  power  of  letters  ?  For  ourselves  we  doubt  much,  whe- 
ther the  ^n  of  making  children  aoquainted  with  letters  of  the  A~ 
{diabet,  by  accustoming  them  at  the  first  to  view  the  lett^^  tt. 
combination,  hasany  decided  advantage  overthe  old  plan,  although 
in  our  own  case,  we  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  die  new.  The  greater 
progress  i^  in  our  i^prehehsion,  mors  apparent  than  rttal.  But 
this  after  all  is  a  point  about  which  we  feel  but  little  concern;  octf 
principal  object  in  ^is  part  of  our  observations,  is  to  combat  what 
we  deem  an  error  of  no  small  magnitude  with  respect  to  tibe  re^ 
ligious  inatruction  of  children. 

There  are  many  discreet  bikI  well-informed  Christians,  wlxt 
seem  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  requiring  chlldtcD  \a  oommit 
to  m«nory  any  thing  which  is  not  perfectly  level  to  their 
capacities.  Hence  they  object  to  the  use  of  all  such  treatiBed 
ia  tile  education  of  children  >a  the  catechisms  of  our  <^nircfat 
Ought  they  not  in  consistency  to  object  to  youmg  eblldren'  being 
taK^t  the  Lord's  prayer,  or  the  answers  to  such  <)«e«tfams  ad 
th^:  Who  made  you?  Who  redeemed  yon ?  Who  sanetifiM 
yon  ?  Wb*t  child  in  a  thousand,  when  first  taught  the  aMWeM 
to  these  quertions,  understands  the  imjtort  of  either  Oie  qUefltkMH 
er  answers?  And  yet  who  will  TSffture  to  say  that  no  ckiM 
should  be  made  familiar  with  these  expresnons  until   be  can 
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comprehend  them?  Is  not  every  ChnBtian  parent  deairouB, 
that,  &om  the  yery  dawn  of  intelligence,  his  child's  memory 
should  be  stored  with  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  >  And 
does  not  this  desire  originate  from  a  conviction,  that  the  earlier 
the  impression,  the  more  permanent  it  will  be,  and  that  it  is  of 
great  moment  that  the  very  first  exercises  of  the  child's  reason 
Siould  have  respect  to  the  relation  it  sustains  to  its  Creator? 
Without  this  previous  instruction,  how  could  any  such  direction 
be  given  to  the  child's  mind  ?  If  then  this  amount  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  infant  mind  be  confessedly  advantageous,  although  it 
be  at  the  first  not  fully  comprehended,  it  settles  the  question, 
that  good  may  result  to  children  from  treasuring  in  their  memo- 
ries, expressions  embodying  the  first  elements  ofChristian  know- 
ledge, even  prior  to  the  time  they  become  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  precise  import  of  the  words  employed  to  convey  these  ' 
elementary  truths.  For  ourselves  we  see  no  greater  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  a  child's  reflecting  with  profit  upon  any  "form  of 
sound  words"  which  may  have  been  impressed  upon  his  memo- 
ry, than  would  exist  if  the  same  words  were  presented  for  his 
consideration  on  the  pages  of  a  book,  at  a  time  when  he  may  be 
supposed  capable  of  comprehending  them :  and  besides,  he  would 
be  more  likely  to  make  them  the  subject  of  serious  thought, 
when  that  time  comes,  and  to  experience  more  permanent  bene- 
fit in  his  meditations  upon  them,  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  being  engraven  upon  his  memory. 

We  would  then  have  every  child  in  our  Church  taught,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the  Lojd's  Prayer, 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  such  other  pieces  as  would  tend  to 
furnish  the  mind,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  capable  of  understanding   ■ 
them,  serious  and  profitable  subjects  of  meditation. 

The  religious  instruction  of  children  cannot  be  begun  too 
soon,  nor  pursued  with  too  great  earnestness:  it  should  ever  be 
regarded  by  the  parent  and  teacher  as  his  chief  duty  with  respeiit 
to  the  children  under  his  care.  The  other  matters  enumerated 
are  important  in  reference  to  their  usefulness  to  men,  but  this  is 
essential  to  their  own  future  happiness. 

The  subjects  of  study  which  ordinarily  in  common  schools 
demand  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  have  all  been  briefly  noticed; 
and  the  remarks  relative  to  the  instruction  of  an  individual  child 
may  be  transferred  to  classes  of  children,  and  that  too  with  the 
additional  advantages  which  are  always  to  be  derived  from  seve- 
ral children  reciting  together.  On  the  proper  mode  of  conduct- 
ing a  school,  we  shall  only  farther  observe,  that  the  exercises  of 
the  school  should  every  day  be  commenced  and  concluded  with 
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reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  with  prayer,  and  the  diKip- 
line  should  be  always  parental,  uniting  decision  with  mildness. 

Having  now  presented  our  views  with  respect  to  the  best 
tnetiiod  of  elementary  instruction,  and  the  proper  method  of 
conducting  a  single  school,  we  will  add  a  few  wonls  on  a  general 
system  for  common  schools. 

That  the  best  interests  of  every  civil  community  are  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  extensive  establishment  of  common 
schools,  and  in  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  through 
all  classes,  is  a  point  universally  conceded  by  intelligent  and 
liberal  minded  men,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  are 
also  closely  connected  with  the  instruction  of  her  children,  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  denied.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  both  of 
the  citizen  and  Christian  to  make  ample  provision  for  giving  to 
all  children  within  the  range  of  their  influence  the  best  powi- 
ble  education;  by  which  phrase,  we  understand  an  education  that 
will  best  fit  them  to  discharge  their  duties  to  their  God,  their 
country,  and  themselvea.  Of  necessity,  the  education  of  most 
must  be  limited  to  such  subjects  as  are  usually  taught  in  our 
common  schools,  and  this  amount  of  knowledge  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  if  the  acquisitions  in  then 
branches  of  learning  be  such  as,  with  proper  attention  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  parents,  they  may  be  made.  If  to  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  thorough  instrucfjon  in  these  subjects,  there 
could  be  added  a  well  digested  and  thorough  arrangement  for 
imparting,  in  due  proportion,  sound  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, there  would  oe  but  little  for  us  to  desire  in  the  matter  of 
common  schools. 

But  of  necessity,  the  State  in  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  Schools,  must  dispense  with  all  extended  plans  for  the 
religiousinstmction  of  children;  yet  this  fact  does  not  release  the 
Church  from  her  obligations  to  hiave  all  the  children  within  her 
pale  well  instructed  in  sound  religious  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinary  learning  of  the  schools.  The  plan,  therefore,  which 
we  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  Christian  cfaurche* 
is,  that  they  should  consider  themselves  as  charged  with  the 
duty  of  superintending  the  education  of  all  the  children  within 
their  respective  limits,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  furnish  them  with 
the  means  and  opportunity  to  acquire  sound,  wholesome  instruc- 
tion in  morals>  religion,  and  in  all  the  branches  of  an  elementary 
education ;  and  that  suitable  persons,  selected  by  each  church, 
for  the  express  purpose,  should  have  the  oversight  of  all  the 
common  schools,  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  church:  that 
these  inspectors  should  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  select  the 
teachers,  superintend  the  instruction,  provide  the  means  of  sup- 
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portiog  the  schools,  aDd,  in  short,  have  the  entire  management 
of  them.  The  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  the  schools 
being  considered  as  under  the  special  care  of  the  Church,  all  con- 
cerned will  be  more  likely  to  bear  continually  in  mind,  that  the 
most  important  of  all  knowledge,  which  the  child  can  acquire,  is 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  hia  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom  to  know 
is  life  eternal.  Those  studies,  which  will  fit  him  for  usefulness 
among  his  fellow-men,  will  be  made  the  object  of  his  careful  at- 
tention, without  being  permitted  to  employ  all  'Wis  time  and  ab- 
sodi  all  his  thoughts.  By  such  a  course  of  training,  he  will  be 
die  more  restrained  from  the  indulgence  of  wicked  propensities, 
and  more  inclined  to  the  practice  of  all  manly  and  Christian 
virtues,  and  much  more  likely  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  God,  when 
removed  from  the  inspection  and  control  of  parents  and  instruc- 

In  places  where  there  are  persons  of  various  evangelical  de- 
nomioatjons,  yet  all  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  a  thoroughly 
reiiEious  education  for  their  children,  and  agreed  also  as  to  the 
fundamental  truths  <A  the  Gospel,  they  might  unite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  a  Christian  school,  in  which  the  great  princi- 
ples of  revealed  religion  shall  be  sedulously  inculcated.  That 
there  is  no  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  their  doing  so,  is 
evinced  by  the  fact,  that  Christians  of  different  denominations  da 
frequently  unite  in  the  support  of  Sabbath  schools,  whose  ulti- 
mate object,  in  every  case,  is  to  impress  upon  the  scholar's  mind 
tbe  nature,  value,  and  necessity  of  religion.  Thus  also  in  com- 
mon as  in  Sabbath  schools,  the  Bible  ought  to  be  the  great  text 
book  from  which  the  child  should  derive  his  rules  of  conduct, 
snd  the  articles  of  his  creed:  he  should  be  required  to  study  it 
carefully,  to  beoome  familiar  with  its  histories  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions, and  of  God's  providential  dealings  with  both ;  he  should  be 
made  fully  acquainted  with  God's  promises,  his  threatenings,  and 
with  his  kind  design  in  giving  the  Scriptures;  in  the  hope  he 
may,  from  his  personal  experience,  be  able  to  testify  "that  all 
Scripture  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  become 
thoroughly  perfect." 

The  |dan  could  be  easily  enlarged,  if  thought  desirable,  so  ai 
te  unite  all  the  churches,  whether  of  the  same  or  different  de- 
nominations, in  any  particular  section  of  our  counby,  in  one  com- 
bined effort  to  extend  this  system  of  Christian  education  to  all 
within  their  reach;  and  thus  the  more  feeble  churches  might 
be  able,  by  the  asaistance  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  to 
nake  adequate  provision  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children 
under  their  care.     An  association  of  this  kind  G«akl  be  easily 
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formed,  by  any  number  of  churches  engaging  to  enter  into  the 
scheme,  and  by  each  one  selecting  a  given  number  of  pereons, 
who  shall  act  as  a  Board  of  Managers  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  association.  Each  church  should  be  at  liberty  to  establieh  as 
many  schools  within  its  own  limits,  as  it  might  deem  necessary 
for  its  own  wants,  and  then  pay  over  to  the  managers  of  the 
general  association  any  surolus  funds,  to  be  applied  at  their  dis- 
cretion, for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  churches  and  more  destitute 
places. 

This  enlargement  of  the  plan  would  of  course  require  great 
care  and  attention  on  the  pwrt  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  afiairs.  Yet  we  can  see  no  greater  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  its  execution  than  has  been  met  and  oyercome  in 
establishing  Sabbath  school  associations,  or  in  the  establishment 
of  societies  to  supply  feeble  churches  and  destitute  places  with 
preaching.  Let  every  church  consider  itself  both  a  school  and 
missionary  society,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  lack  of  funds,  no 
want  of  persons  to  devote  themselves  to  these  works,  and  no 
scarcity  of  well  sustained  and  prosperous  schools  and  missions. 

It  should  be  distinctly  recollected  by  the  reader,  that  the  en- 
largement of  the  plan  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  its  entire  success 
in  those  churches,  which  are  wealthy  enough  to  support  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  goad  schools  for  the  education  of  all  the  (diildrea 
belonging  to  them. 

Some  may  suppose  that  the  above  su^estions  are  useless,  as  it 
respects  those  States  where  adequate  provision  is  made  for  tbe 
support  of  common  schools.  To  this  opinion  we  might  assent,  if 
we  had  regard  to  nothing  else  but  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
youthful  mind,  and  the  fitting  of  our  youth  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  which  are  here^r  to  devolve  upon  them  as  citi- 
zens.  Butthis,  though  a  most  important  end  in  the  education  of 
children,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  one.  '■  To  glorify 
God  and  to  enjoy  him  forever,  is  the  chief  end  of  man,"  and  every 
system  of  education,  that  fails  to  impress  this  upon  his  miad 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  pupilage,  is  an  extremely  defec- 
tive system. 

In  one,  if  not  in  many  of  the  States,  the  rule  for  distributing 
the  public  school  funds,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  plan  here 
suggested,  would  lud  directly  in  giving  it  effect  In  New  Jersey 
for  example,  any  number  of  persons  associating  themselves  and 
selecting  three  or  more  trustees  of  a  school,  have  the  right  to 
draw,  from  the  funds  devoted  to  the  support  of  public  scboola 
in  each  township,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  number  of  child- 
ren in  the  School.  Of  course,  the  trustees  of  the  church 
schools  would  be  entitled  to  their  riisre  of  the  public  fiinds,  and 
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might  employ  it  in  paying  for  the  tuition  of  those  children, 
whose  parents  should  be  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  their 
education.  The  plan  adopted  in  New  Jersey,  removes  all  ^und 
A>r  jealousies  among  the  different  religious  sects,  and  it  piight  be 
easily  introduced  in  those  States  where  a  different  plan  is  pursued. 
But  if  this  could  not  be  done,  and  if  the  churches  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  such  aid  in  the  education  of  her  children,  we  believe 
she  would  be  amply  repaid,  for  all  her  additional  expense  and 
trouble,  in  giving  to  her  children  the  rudiments  of  a  thoroughly 
religious  education. 


Art.  VII. — Soman  CathoUdam. 

It  ia  eommon  for  error  to  assume  a  ^>ecious  garb,  and  thus  re- 
ceive the  honour  due  only  to  truth.  This  she  finds  it  not  very 
difficult  to  do,  even  when  the  wise  and  learned  sit  in  the  seat  of 
judgn;>eDt;  and  quite  easy  when  the  votes  of  mankind  at  large 
are  to  decide  the  question. 

The  most  iniquitous  system  of  error  is  not  the  most  easily 
detected.  Error  does  not  become  truth,  by  merely  adopting  its 
garb.  The  theory  which  disgusts  by  its  absurdity,  or  the  doc- 
trine which  shocks  by  its  profanity,  is  the  least  of  all  to  be  feared. 
Indeed,  to  be  worn  with  effect,  the  garb  of  truth  must  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  hide  every  deformity.  If  those  who  promulgate 
opinions  which  destroy  the  soul,  would  only  give  to  each  of 
them  its  true  name;  if  those  who  are  busy  behind  the  scenes,  in 
tiiis  fair  but  fatal  arraying  of  falsehood,  would  only  lift  the  veil, 
and  exhibit  them  naked  and  unadorned,  then  would  they  come 
forth  among  us  comparatively  harmless.  But  this  is  not  the 
Cuhioo  of  the  sophist  To  confound  truth  with  error,  that  they 
may  both  be  blended  in  confusion,  is  his  very  object.  And  as 
darkness  is  thus  the  result  which  he  desires,  so,  in  obscurity  and 
concealment,  he  chooses  to  operate  from  the  very  beginning. 
And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  most  dangerous  his  sys- 
tem is  found  most  difficult  to  be  exposed. 

It  is  not  strange  therefore,  that  the  advocates  of  error  (always 
crafty)  should  mingle  truth  with  their  errors.  Connected  with 
a  portion  of  heaven-born  truth,  a  vast  amount  of  error  may  be 
paliAed  upon  the  world.  Men  seldom  buy  pure  gold,  because, 
with  the  multitude,  all  is  gold  that  glitters,  few  men  can 
separate  the  alloy  from  the  purer  parts  of  the  mixture.  All  they 
demand  is,  that  their  coin  should  shine,  and  pass  current  with 
their  feUows;  that  their  system  of  opinions  should  have  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  truth  in  its  farour,  together  with  a.  favourable  recep- 
tion among  those  whose  office'  it  is  to  do  their  thinking  for 
them. 

Now  whoever  looks  fairly  at  Roman  Catholicism  will  per 
ceive  that  one  secret  of  it^  success  is,  that  it  mixes  much  truth 
with  its  errors;  and  another,  that  it  has  enlisted  many  good  and 
sincerely  pious  men  into  the  same  service  which  employs  so 
many  crafty  and  designing  advocates;  these  advantages  it  uta 
with  the  greatest  skill.  Directed  by  one  sovereign  head,  it  scat- 
ters these  men  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  suiting  the  labours 
to  his  work.  If  genuine  religion  has  pervaded  the  communis 
over  which  it  would  acquire  dominion,  the  lowly  and  me^ 
and  conscientious  and  sincere,  though  only  parUally  enlightened 
piety  of  the  delegate  from  Rome  is  expected  to  recommend  i 
system,  which,  ignorantly,  he  believes  to  be  the  truth.  Or  if 
Uiat  community  be  found  intelligent  as  well  as  pious,  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  will  possess  the  polish  and  the  learning  of  a  scho- 
lar, with  zeal  and  self-denial,  and  perhaps  purity  of  motive  wor 
thy  of  a  better  cause. 

For  such  a  man  as  this,  it  is  easy  and  natural  to  make  promi- 
nent all  that  is  good  in  the  system,  and,  (perhaps  unconsciously,) 
to  keep  back  in  concealment  all  that  is  bad.  From  hisactingthus 
cautiously,  and  also  exhibiting  meekness,  and  gentleness,  and  self- 
denial,  and  diligence  in  external  observances,  and,  it  may  be, 
still  better  and  surer  evidences  in  favour  of  his  own  good  cha- 
racter, it  easily  comes  to  pass,  that  men  appeal  to  his  character 
and  life  as  a  refutation  of  ten  thousand  histories  of  tlie  crimei 
of  Romish  priests,  and  ten  thousand  exhibitions  of  the  absurdi' 
ties  of  Romish  belief.  And  yet  this  kind  of  refutation  is  entirdy 
vain  and  insufficient.  Because  in  another  community,  Romanism 
(one  and  infallible)  has  different  but  more  becoming  advocates, 
and  wears  a  different  but  more  becoming  garb.  And,  further, 
because  in  all  communities  the  master  spiriu,  those  who  gov^ 
the  whole  machine  without  being  seen  to  do  so,  are  of  i  dirk 
-and  designing  character. 

We  premise  these  things  in  order  to  introduce  the  remark, 
:that  it  avails  but  little  to  the  Romish  Church  to  show  th^ 
their  standards  and  decrees  of  councib  express  4he  great  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  We  grant  that  they 
give  to  God  every  natural  and  moral  attribute  which  Protes- 
tants can  wish  to  have  attached  to  his  character.  We  grant, 
again,  that  they  affirm  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Saviour ;  his 
Atonement,  justification  by£uth  in  him;  also  his  supreme  bead- 
«hip  over  the  Church;  his  intercession  for  (he  saints,  his  g*"" 
>«lance  and  protection  i^  all  his  followers  throng  life,  until  tbej 
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ceme  to  riory.  We  grant,  thirdly,  that  they  drclare  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  Be  the  author  of  regeneration,  and  insist  upon  holiness 
of  the  heart  in  order  to  please  God.  And  yet  we  believe  and^ 
we  affirm,  that  Roman  Catholic  priests  obscure  each  and  all  these 
doctrines  in  their  preaching;  that  in  point  of  fact,  (though  not 
in  point  of  wilful  design  in  all  cases)  the  truth  which  they 
teach  serves  only  as  the  means  of  introducing  error  among  their 
people,  and  that  if  these  errors  could  only  be  viewed  in  their 
naked  deformity,  the  sincerely  pious  could  not  remain  in  her 
communion.  Is  the  proof  demanded?  We  say  then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  department  of  error,  that  while  this  Church,  in 
word,  allows  God  to  be  infinitely  holy,  she  practically  denies  it 
by  her  distinction  of  mortal  and  venial  sins ;  as  if  to  an  infinitely 
holy  being,  any  sin  could  appear  of  less  than  infinite  importance. 
That,  while  she  allows'that  God  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  she  prac- 
tically charges  him  with  folly,  by  maintaining  that  his  holy  word 
is  calculated  to  mislead  and  be  injurious,  when  circulated  freely 
among  the  ignorant  That,  while  she  declares  omnipresence  to 
be  a  divine  attribute,  she  practically  dishonours  the  only  omni- 
present being,  by  teaching  that  we  should  pray  to  angels  and  to 
saint«,  thus  making  them  present  on  earth  as  well  ta  va  heaven, 
which  is  the  prerogative  only  of  God, 

Again,  we  reply  with  regard  to  the  third,  that  she  dishonours 
the  Holy  Spirit,  considered  as  the  author  of  regeneration  and 
sanctificaUon,  by  the  dependence,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  her  fol- 
lowers are  led  to  place  in  tortures  of  the  body  inflicted  by  them- 
selves, not  only  as  being  means  of  Justification,  but  as  being 
means  of  sanctification  also.  Moreover,  riie  dishonours  the 
author  of  sanctification  no  less  than  she  obscures  the  doctrine  of 
free  Justification,  by  her  belief  in  pui^tory.  If  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  aio,  and,  by  consequence,  frees 
from  all  penalty,  why  should  believers  have  to  suffer  in  that 
place  for  their  aina?  And  bo,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  can  and  does 
cleanse  the  believer's  heart,  why  must  be  endure  any  fiitiue  fires 
to  purge  them  away?" 

But  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  we  maintain,  that  this  Church 
dishonours  Jesus  Christ  in  all  his  sacred  offices;  that  she  keeps 
back  Christ  from  the  view  of  her  people,  in  regard  to  every  fea- 
ture of  his  character  and  work  which  is  delightful  to  a  Bible 
Christian.     She  teaches  in  words  that  Jesus  is  supremely  di- 

*  Of  Tmi^tarj,  BeUnrmine,  a  itendud  Bomu  Catholic  aalbor  nyi,  h  ii  "  tkM 
jiMce  in  which,  afier  de^  the  Miuli  of  thow  pertMU  an  pitrj^Ud,  who  wera  sot 
fullj  eUanttd  on  earth,  in  order  that  they  may  be  prepafed  lor  beaveD,  wheraio 
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vine,  and  ^et  she  has  exalted  the  V'ii^n  Mary  almost  or  quite 
to  an  equaiity  with  the  Son  of  God.  The  sinner  is  directed  to 
her,  since,  in  the  blasphemous  language  of  one  Romui  Catholic 
writer  "she  commands  her  son  by  the  authority  of  a  mother." 
Thus,  in  one  senae,  even  theoretically,  and  in  many  senses,  prac- 
tically, does  she  degrade  the  Saviour,  and  exalt  above  him  a  sin- 
ful and  dependent  mortal. 

Again,  she  maintains  in  words,  that  Jesus  is  our  atooement 
and  onr  Intercessor,  and  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  in  him. 
And  yet  she  teaches  her  followers  to  apply  to  saints  and  angels, 
and  to  the  Virgin  Mary  especially,  to  intercede  for  them  with 
Christ  and  with  God.  They  are  instructed  to  pray  saying,  "  I 
desire  by  thy  grace  to  make  satisfaction  for  my  sine,  by  wot- 
thy  fruits  of  penancej"  [see  Challoner's  Garden  of  the  Soul,  page 
31,)  and  they  are  directed  to  "beg  that  God  would  accept  of  all 
your  pains  and  uneasiness  in  unison  with  the  sufferings  of  your 
Saviour  in  deduction  of  the  punishment  due  to  your  Bins." 
Idem,  page  275. 

Is  it  said,  we  have  been  quoting  the  words  of  private  and  irre- 
sponsible individuals  only,  and  not  of  the  infallible  church?  We 
reply,  they  are  what  ere  taught  by  herpriests,  and  believed  by  the 
mass  of  her  people!  We  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  cautious 
silence  of  her  canons  and  her  councils.  They  are  too  crafty  to 
express  all  that  they  have  believed.  We  will  not  regard  an  ap- 
peal to  her  infallible  head.  What  care  we  for  the  opinions  of 
the  Pope?  They  are  harmless, for  the  most  part,  if  he  does  not 
diffuse  them  among  the  people.  But  we  combat,  and  have  a 
right  to  combat,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  combat,  the  opinions  which 
are  suffered  to  be  afloat  among  her  people,  if  they  be  dangerous 
errors.  Nay  more,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  Catholic 
church  itself  should  publicly  disown  these  opinions,  unless  she  is 
willing  to  be  responsible  for  them. 

Again,  we  say,  the  Roman  Catholic  chureh  maintains  in  words 
that  JesuB  is  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  and  is  ever  pre- 
sent and  ever  powerful  to  guide  and  protect  his  followers.  And 
yet  that  she  substitutes  a  vicar  upon  earth  for  him,  which  vicar  is 
made  so  prominent  in  her  system,  that  his  Master  in  heaven  is 
mostly  forgotten.  "  The  church  on  earth  is  visible,"  say  they, 
«  and  must  have  a  visible  head,"  as  if  the  Pope  were  visible  to 
the  one-ten-thousandth  part  of  his  dominions. 

Justification  by  faith  is  the  simple  and  delightful  truth  on 
which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  founded.  Roman  Catholicism  has 
built  upon  this, "  wood,  hay,  and  stubble."  One  by  one,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  these  have  been  added  to  the  lawful  mate- 
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rials,  until  now  the  kdvocates  of  this  system  of  belief  ara  entitied 
in  hardly  any  degree  to  be  called  builders  of  the  true  temple. 

The  connexion  subsisting  between  these  unscriptural  additions 
to  the  Gospel  is  not  more  wonderful  than  it  is  intimate  and  com- 
plete. Look  through  the  system,  and  while  many  of  its  doctrines 
seem  aimed  directly  gainst  that  glorious  article  of  Bible  f&ith, 
with  the  mention  of  which  we  entered  upon  the  present  topic, 
not  one  is  sent  fisrih  to  fight  alone.  Each  is  supported  by  hb  fel- 
low, and  this  latter  seems  as  plainly  invented  by  the  father  of 
eril  for  the  very  purpose  of  supporting  the  former,  as  does  the 
former  appear  intended  by  him,  to  dishonour  Christ  and  obscure 
justification  by  faith  in  his  blood.  It  was  well  said  by  Richard 
Cecil,  "Popery  is  the  master-piece  of  Satan."  He  "believed 
him  utterly  incapable  of  such  another  contrivance."  "It  is  a 
systematic  and  infallible  plan  for  forming  manacles  and  mufflers 
for  the  human  mind."  "A  well  laid  design,  to  render  Christian- 
ity contemptible,  by  the  abuse  of  its  principles  and  institutions." 

We  shall  adduce  ooe  or  two  instances  of  this  artful  and  intimate 
interweaving  of  errors. 

The  doctrine  that  the  *'  good  works  of  the  just  are  truly  and 
properly  merits,  and  as  such  deserving  of  eternal  life,"  (see 
Bellarmine  de  Justif.  lib.  r.  cap.  1.)  and  consequently,  that 
we  are  to  "  make  satisfaction  for  our  sins  by  worthy  fruits  of  pe- 
nance," (Challoner's  Ganlen  of  the  Soul,  page  31.)  does  in  effect 
teach  men,  that  Christ's  blood  cannot  cleanse  us  from  all  sin. 
Thus,  by  the  doctrine  ofpenatice,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  pride 
and  self- righteousness  of  men,  and  a  blow  is  aimed  at  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  alone. 

But  to  support  this  doctrine  of  penance,  another  has  been  de- 
vised, namely,  auricular  confession  to  the  priest  We  say  not, 
titat  such  is  the  only  effect  of  auricular  confession,  but  that  this 
is  one  of  its  tendencies,  and  perhaps  was  one  reason  for  its  inven- 
tion. It  operates  to  aupport^enaTice,  by  giving  the  power  of  im- 
posing penance  into  the  hands  of  a  priest,  and  not  leaving  the 
confessed  to  the  liberty  of  his  own  will,  and  to  the  influence  of 
love  for  his  own  ease.  Again,  it  operates  thus,  by  not  leaving 
the  confessed  to  the  dictates  even  of  his  own  conscience.  For  the 
sincerely  penitent  believer,  whose  way  directly  to  the  cross  has 
not  been  hindered  by  the  priest,  and  who  therefore  has  applied  in 
faith  for  pardon  directiy  from  God,  and  has  had  shed  abroad  into 
hissoul  a  sweet  sense  of  sins  forgiven;  such  a  believer,  if  leftmere- 
ly  to  his  own  conscience,  would  never  think  of  adding  to  the  Sa- 
viour's merits  any  penance  of  his  own.  He  would  feel  that  bis 
uns  were  entirely  blotted  out,  and  tbeir  penalty  both  for  time  and 
eternity,  completely  remitted  by  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  of 
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Jeni0.  Therefore,  while  he  would  choose  to  deny  himself  in  order 
"  to  keep  his  body  under,"  he  would  not  dream  of  a,  single  effort 
by  any  thing  he  could  do,  to  add  to  the  Saviour's  satisfaction  for 
his  sins.  But  this  would  not  have  suited  the  purposes  of  the  ad- 
versary.  So,  not  only  must  the  path  which  leads  to  the  cross  be 
obscuretj,  but,  after  the  sinner  has  even  penetrated  to  that  croas 
and  looked  and  lived,  there  must  be  auricular  confession  to  tbe 
priest  who  is  to  give  him  absolution,  and  to  prescribe  penance. 
And  for  what?  why,  that  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  his 
sins,  and  not  remitted  through  the  merits  of  Jesus,  may  be 
atoned  for  by  himself.  One  or  two  more  remarks  upon  auricular 
confession,  and  we  shall  pass  to  something  else. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  grand  engine  by  which  the  priesthood  rules 
the  people.  Every  Roman  Catholic  is  required  to  attend  con- 
fession at  least  once  a  year.  It  is  a  powerful  engine,  because  the 
priest,  who  has  heard  your  recital  of  the  crimes  of  your  secret  re- 
tirement; who  is  acquainted  with  those  things  which  you  have 
never  communicated,  and  never  would  communicate,  to  any  other 
human  being,  can  rule  you  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Again,  tfiis  is  « 
powerful  engine,  because  every  doubt  about  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  is  required  by  that  church  to  be  the  subject  of  confession 
to  the  priest  If  a  Roman  Catholic  has  been  thrown  into  a  doubt- 
ing state  of  mind  by  the  arguments  of  some  Protestant,  auricular 
confession  reveals  the  fact,  and  the  priedt  may  then  eitlier  forbid 
all  future  intercourse  with  his  antagonist,  or  may  furnish  such 
instruction  and  such  arguments  to  ^e  individual  as  his  case  may 
require.  A  further  remark  is,  that  auricular  confession  gives  to  a 
priest,  who  may  be  so  disposed,  a  very  dangerous  opportunity  of 
indulging  unnoticed  in  licentious  conduct 

But  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  also  has  an  intimate  connex- 
ion with  that  of  penances,  ^he  foundation  of  the  latter  is  laid 
in  the  opinion  that  after  the  guilt  of  sin  is  washed  alvay,  and  its 
eternal  punishment  remitted  for  the  sake' of  Christ,  there  still 
remdns  some  temporal  punishment  to  be  endured  by  the  be- 
liever, who  mast  make  this  satisfaction  either  here  or  in  pur- 
gatory. Now,  when  fasting,  and  prayers,  and  alms-givinc,  and 
ul  the  Tarieties  of  penance  have  been  undergone  in  this  life  by 
the  individual,  without  completing  his  satisfaction,  his  friends 
may  purchase  masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  departed  souI, 
or  may  buy  some  portion  of  that  immense  store  of  works  of  su- 
pererogation which  the  Pope  has  at  his  disposal;  and  these  being 
set  down  to  his  credit,  (in  other  words,  these  being  added  to  vrhtt 
Christ  baa  done,  and  to  what  the  sinner  has  also  done,)  his  tetin 
of  suffering  in  purgatory  can  be  proportionably  shortened.  Hie 
same  result  may  be  obtained  by  a  bequest  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
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dividual,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  tbt  Cliureh.  To  erect  an  ho^iilal, 
or  ft  place  of  public  worihip,  or  to  endow  a  convent,  will  pur- 
chase an  indulgence  from  the  Pope,  releasing  a  soul  from  many 
a  long  year  of  confinement  in  purgatory.  This  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgence, this  hopeful  sprout  growing  out  of  the  same  root  with 
K nances,  has  yielded  to  the  Church  a  rich  harvest  It  has 
rne  golden  apples. 

Thus  much  of  the  connexion  between  penadce  and  auricu- 
lar confession,  and  between  penance  and  indulgences. 

Purgatory  has  been  mentioned.  Plainly  this  doctrine  i*  aimed 
against  that  of  justification  by  faith.  Plainly  also  it  supports 
tlie  doctrine  <rf'  penance,  and  enforces  the  practice  of  penance 
too,  by  motives  of  the  most  stimulating  kind.  For  al)  those,  (it 
i»  tauffht,)  who  by  diligence  in  penance  here  succeed  in  malting 
complete  satisfaction  for  their  sins  before  death,  will  pass  directly 
into  heaven.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  neglect  penance  here, 
must  gft  to  purgatory  hereafter.  As  plainly  this  doctrine  sup- 
ports that  ofinoulgences.  If  there  be  a  purgatory  here,  as  there 
is  ponuice  here,  it  is  natural,  on  Roman  Catholic  principles,  to 
suppose  that  the  Pope  may,  by  indulgences,  dispense  with  the 
one  on  the  same  terms  as  with  the  other.  In  accordance  with 
this  statement  are  the  words  of  Leo  X.  (See  Le  Plat  II.  p. 
81 — SS.)  '*The  Roman  pontiff  may,  for  reasonable  causes,  by 
his  apostolic  authority,  grant  indulgences,  out  of  the  superabun- 
dant merits  of  Christ  and  the  saints  to  the  faithful  who  are 
united  to  Christ  by  charity,  as  well  for  the  living  as  for  the 
dead."  It  is  true  the  council  deplored  the  abuses  which  had 
been  made  of  indulgences,  (as  in  case  of  Tetzel,)  and  deter- 
mined that  "all  wicked  gains  by  Indulgences  should  he  abol- 
ished." But  then  they  did  not  define  what  gains  were  "wick- 
ed," (no  priest  or  Pope  would  be  willing  to  class  his  gains  un- 
der this  chapter,)  and  it  anathematized  those  "who  sseeit  that 
indulgences  are  useless,  (when  granted  in  moderation,)  or 
who  deny  to  the  Church  die  power  of  granting  them."  It 
might  here  be  suggested,  that  if  lawful  "in  moderation,"  tiiey 
would  surely  he  both  expedient  and  lawful  in  the  very  extreme 
of  immoderation.  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  immoderation  in 
the  use  of  that  which,  if  used  to  the  necessary  extent,  would  at 
once  release  all  the  souls  that  are  confined  in  purgatory. 

Closely  connected  with  these  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  In  this  sacrifice,  as  the  people  are  tau^t  to  believe, 
is  repeated  over  again  the  "very  same  sacrifice  that  was  offered 
by  Christ  upon  the  cross."  Various  ceremonies  are  introduced 
to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  worshippeis,  and  to  represent  and 
"comDwnMM-ate  the  paesiota  of  the  Saviour."     Such  is  the  lan- 
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gaage  of  authorized  Catholic  books.  We  cannot  help  asking 
how  they  can  commemor&te  the  passion  in  the  Mass,  if  the  Mass 
be  really  the  passion  itself.  Still,  notwithstanding  this  contra- 
diction, the  Mass  is  considered  the  real  sacrifice  offered  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.*  Being  such,  they  suppose  it  can  be  effec- 
tually celebrated  in  behalf  either  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead. 
And  so  long  as  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic  believea  that  the  sonl 
of  his  dearfriend  in  purgatory  needs  his  prayers,  so  long  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  will  have  its  attendants. 

It  is  the  record  of  history,  that  Philip  V.  of  Spain  order- 
ed by  will,  that  an  hundred  thousand  masses  should  be  said 
for  the  repose  of  his  bouI;  and  provided  that  "the  surplus,  over 
and  above  those  of  them  which  mi^t  be  necessary  for  himself, 
should  be  credited  and  made  revertible  to  poor  solitary  souls 
Gonceminj  whom  no  person  bestowed  a  thought"  Bourgoing's 
Modern  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  373.  Doblado,  in  his  Letters  from 
Spain,  states  that  in  that  country  the  custom  of  begging  for  souls 
in  purgatory  Is  universal.  "A  man,"  says  he  "baring  a  large 
lantern,  with  a  painted  glass  representing  two  naked  persons  en- 
veloped in  flames,  entered  the  court,  addressing  every  one  of  the 
company  in  these  words,  'The  holy  souls!  brother,  the  holy 
souls!  Remember  the  holy  souls!'  Few  refused  the  petitioner  a 
copper  coin  worth  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  penny."  pp. 
169—174. 

The  author  of  "Rome  in  the  nineteenth  century^'  declares 
that  "you  may  buy  aa  many  masses  as  will  free  your  souls  from 
purgatory  for  29,000  years  at  the  church  of  St  John'^  of  Late- 
ran  on  the  festival  of  Uiat  saint;  at  St  Bibiana  on'All  SouPs  day, 
for  7000  years;  at  a  church  near  the  Basilica  of  St  Paul,  and  at 
another  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  for  10,000,  and  for  3000  years;" 
and  all  this  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Vol.  iL  p.  267 — 270. 
In  the  Laity's  Directory  for  1830,  pp.  22  and  31,  assurance  is 
given  to  those  who  contribute  to  the  erection  of  a  Roman  CathoUc 
chapel,  "that  a  Mass  will  be  said  every  year  within  the  octave 
of  All  Saints  for  the  repose  of  their  souls  after  death;"  and  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  Benevolent  Society  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  poor,  "that  four  masses  are  regularly  offered  in  each  month 
for  the  benefactors  living  and  dead."  We  should  regret  need- 
lessly to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  Roman  Catholic  in  the  land. 
Therefore  we  admit  that  these  quotations  apply  only  to  their  re- 
ligion as  it  is  in  Spain,  Italy,  &c  But  let  it  be  remembered 
that  Spain,  or  at  least  Italy,  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Pope's 
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dommioDS,  and  yet  these  things  are  overlooked  and  ubcensured. 
Besides  the  peculiar  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  in- 
iallibililTT  Now  if  it  winks  at  abuses,  and  virtually  authorizes 
practice*  io  Italy  which  it  condemns  in  enlightened  America, 
whet  becomes  of  either  its  Unity  or  its  Infallibility  ?  But  more- 
ofw,  we  M«  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  (for  we  have  been  eye 
witnesses  of  its  occnrreoce)  that  solemn  masses  are  always  said, 
even  in  this  country,  on  the  death  of  the  Pope,  and  these  masses 
are  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks  upon  this  topic  with  a  few  ques- 
tions. How  can  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  a  deceased  Pope 
is  benefited  by  the  prayers  of  his  subjects  on  earth?  What  is 
there  in  purgatory  that  deprives  the  Pope  of  any  of  his  authority, 
and  renders  him  in  any  measure  dependent  on  the  prayers  of 
those  on  earth?  So  long  as  the  Pope  remains  on  earth  his 
blessings  and  his  prayers  are  desired  by  all  his  spiritual  children. 
And  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  it  would  be  thought  strange 
for  the  Pope  to  request  the  prayers  of  his  inferiors,  even  of  a 
cardinal  himself.  Certain  we  are  that  he  would  not  conde- 
scend to  confess  bis  sins  to  them.  Now,  since  purgatory  is  one 
step  nearer  heaven  than  the  earth  is,  why  should  his  entrance 
into  purntory  change  so  much  the  character  and  dignity  of  a 
Pope  ?  Surely  purgatory  is  not  a  more  sinful  place  than  earth, 
because  by  its  very  name  it  is  called  a  place  of  purification.*  It 
is  true,  that  to  the  mind  oi  a  Protestant,  it  looks  absurd,  that  ma- 
terial fires,  such  as  those  of  purgatory,  should  operate  upon  the 
immaterial  mind  and  the  disembodied  spirit  But,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said,  something  else  is  added  to  this  insufficient  and  in- 
operative kind  of  purification.  It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the 
absence  of  the  body  and  the  things  of  the  world,  together  with  all 
their  varied  temptations,  and,  further,  the  absence  of  Satan  and  his 
angels,  (for  it  would  be  the  height  of  inconsistency  to  suppose 
that  tbey  would  be  allowed  to  enter  that  place  of  purification,)  it 
might  be  that  the  absence  of  all  these  would  operate  favourably 
on  the  spirits  confined  there,  when  the  mere  fires  of  the  place 
could  produce  no  efi~ect 

Therefore,  keeping  in  view  this  idea,  that  purgatory  is  a  puri- 
fying place,  we  ask  again,  why  should  the  Pope  need  our  prayers 
there,  when  he  never  required  them  on  earth  ? 

But  further,  why  so  much  anxiety  to  r^ieve  any  soul  from 
purgatory,  and  SO  little  to  release  one  from  earth  ?  Purgatory  is 
one  step  nearer  heaven.'  Purgatory  is  a  place  where  no  new 
sins  aire  committed,  but  old  ones  are  continually  purged  away. 

*  See  BellumiM  De  FnrgalonD,  lib.  L  and  cap.  L  m  qnoted  before  on  page  331. 
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Moreorer,  the  fires  of  the  plaee  cumot  harm  the  unmaterid  will, 
and  the  body  is  not  there,  but  in  the  grave.  Now,  how  ia  it,  that 
ao  long  as  a  sinner  remains  on  earth,  far  away  from  heaven,  there 
are  no  regular  and  earnest  prayers  to  have  him  removed  away,  bat 
00  soon  as  he  finds  his  condition  bettered,  then  all  is  anxiety  lad 
distress  in  his  behalf?  It  is  very  true,  that  Protestants  know  hea* 
ven  to  bea  better  and  purer  place  than  the  earth,  and  that  still  tfaej 
love  life  and  seek  to  prolong  their  stay  here.  But  ttiecasesareDot 
parallel.  These  Protestants  are  under  the  influence  of  a  phyucd 
nature  still.  It  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  our  nature  thit 
we  should  be  afraid  of  death.  But  in  purgatory  all  these  feel- 
ings must  be  unknown,  for  the  body  is  not  there.  Besides,  a* 
doubt,  these  Protestants  carry  their  love  of  life  to  an  extreme,  and 
thus  commit  sin.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  suppoae,  that  the  souli 
in  purgatory  are  sinning  afresh.  They  have  gone  there  only  ta 
endure  puaishmeDt  for  the  past  But  if  they  are  going  on  still 
in  their  sins,  when  will  they  ever  get  out?  No!  on  flie  pria- 
ciples  of  Roman  Catholics,  souls  in  Purgatory  are  no  longer 
sinners  but  (strange  incongruity,)  only  sufferers.  While,  thare- 
fore,  the  holy  and  infallible  Pope  should  very  earnestly  deaire 
to  be  removed  from  this  sinful  world  to  heaven,  he  ought  glw 
to  have  some  (though  not  so  earnest,)  desires  to  go  to  purgatory, 
where  he  would  cease  to  sin  :  and  being  once  Uiere,  he  should 
patiently  wait  for  the  proper  time  for  his  removal,  and  not  seek 
impatiently  to  hasten  its  approach. 

It  is  an  attribute,  peculiar  to  true  religion,  that  it  makes  knows 
to  sinful  man  the  only  acceptable  way  of  worshipping  God. 
Pagan  idolatry  is  offensive  in  his  eyes;  the  total  absence  ef  right 
views  of  God  from  the  minds  of  pagans,  also  tfaeir  ignorance 
of  Jesus,  and  their  consequent  want  of  faith  in  him,  are  some  of 
its  most  offensite  features.  There  is  only  one  right  way  of  being 
saved,,  that  is  through  Jesus  Christ.  So  too  there  is  only  one 
right  way  of  worshipping  God,  that  is  in  spirit  and  in  tnith, 
putting  our  trust  in  Jesus,  the  only  Mediator.  Paganism  ii 
the  very  opposite  of  this  way.  And  why?  Because  they  da 
not  offer  spiritual,  but  only  ceremonial  worship,  and  this  not 
to  God  but  to  idols,  and  because  they  do  not  put  their  whole 
trust  in  Jesus  Christ  TherefiHe,  just  in  proportion  to  the  spiri- 
tual nature  of  any  motle  of  worship,  and  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  recognition  of  Christ,  as  the  only  mediator,  ii  it 
acceptable  in  the  si^t  of  God.  *"For  there  is  one  God  aii<l 
one  mediator  betweAi  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus-" 
1  Tim.  ii.  5th  verse,  and  "  there  is  none  other  name  (than  Jesus) 
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aiHler  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  muit  be  saved." 
RomsnB  iv.  IS. 

Every  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  ha«  noticed  that  this 
n&me  is  there  written  abnost  on  every  page.  The  inspired  wri- 
ters would  have  shrunk  back  in  horror  from  the  thought  of  mak- 
ing any  created  name  equally  prominent  with  his.  It  seems  to 
b«  the  very  spirit  of  the  Bible,  to  hold  up  Jesus  to  the  sinner's 
view.  And  so  far  from  implying,  that  we  need  any  other  inter- 
oeuioQ  than  his,  or  any  other  justification  than  that  which  is  by 
laith  in  his'blood,  they  continually  instract  ub  to  put  our  whole 
trust  in  him,  and  in  him  alone.  He  is  "  the  way  and. the  truth 
and  the  life,  and  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  him,"  and 
"  whosoever  comes  to  him  (directly  to  him)  he  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out"  "We  have  an  advocate  (not  many  advocates]  with 
the  Father,  even  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.     1  John  ii.  chap. 

With  these  things  in  view,  let  us  look  at  the  worship  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  We  shall  glance  at  their  invocation  of 
the  Saints,  and  at  their  use  of  Images,  and  pictures,  &c. 

Let  us  admit  now,  in  candour,  thfkt  when  the  aid  and  interces- 
sion of  saints  and  angels  is  invoked'  it  usually  is  that  they  may 
intercede  for  us  with  Christ  and  not  with  God.  Also  that 
Christ  is  considered  by  this  church  the  chief,  though'not  the  sole 
intercessor.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Prayers  are  some- 
times offered  to  the  saints,  especially  to  the  Virgin,  that  she 
would  intercede  with  God  himself  for  the  sinner,  and  Uius  obtain 
the  gift  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Indeed  it  is  quite 
consistent,  on  Roman  Catholic  principles,  to  suppose  that  she  can 
prevail  directly  with  God,  since  they  style  her  ^  Most  pure," 
"Undefiled,"  "Powerful,"  "Holy  mother  of  God,"  "Refuge  of 
mnners."  All  these  epithets  seem  to  imply  her  possession  of 
merits  of  her  own,  and  her  independent  power  to  intercede  with 
God  in  our  behalf. 

Wei  eannot  help  making  some  quotations  here,  to  show  the 
chartcter  of  the  worship  paid  to  the  Virgin.  They  are  taken 
&om  ^  The  Roman  Catholic  Prayer  Book,  or  Devout  Christian's 
Vade  Mecum,"  which  may  be  had  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Book- 
store, No.  130  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 

This  little  volunje.is  intended  for  the  daily  use  of  the  devout 
Catholic.  It  contains,  among  other  parts  of  worship,  "the 
Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

The  following  is  one  of  the  prayers  of  this  Rosary; 

"  Bui,  bolf  queen,  mother  of  meiCT,  oar  lift  our  iweetneM,  and  onr  hope ;  M 
thee  da  we  erf,  poorbuiiihedMmKrf'BTe;  totbeedo  weiendupour  (iFhiiiaoiini- 
inge,  ud  weepiDga,)nUii«*tlle;aftnn.    Tom,  then,  moM  (ruioiu  idToole,  Ibe 
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Id  the  same  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  yirgin,  after  one  of  the 
many  Corma  of  meditation  there  given,  the  worshipper  receivea 
this  direction.  "  Then  aay,  '  Our  Father,'  once;  '  Hail  i/lM.Ty/ 
ten  timeaJ"  The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  what  is  Uie 
^'Hail  Mary."    We  give  it,  therefore^  verbatim: 

"  Hkil  Mary,  full  of  grace ;  our  l^ti  ia  witb  thee.  Bleiaed  art  tbon  vaeof 
women;  and  b)ea«d  ■■  tbe  fruit  of  tl^  womb  Jeaui.  H0I7  Mar;,  mother  of  God, 
pray  for  ni  amiiera  now,  and  in  the  hour  of  our  death.    Amen." 

This  is  the  prayer  which  is  to  be  repeated  ten  titnts,"Q\iT 
Father  who  art  iq  heaven,"  but  once! 

Another  prayer  from  the  same  Rosary  is  this: 

"  Oh  Holy  Mary,  n 
tended  od  the  croaa,  k       _ 

■srvice,  and  oDr  hearts  wounded  with  coatpoaaioD  e\ 
then,  O  moat  Bleaaed  Virgin,  wacbtajt  t 
udvati«n,  by  tky  pautrfiU  mtercation.    Amen." 

Another  ia  the  following: 

"O  glorioaa  queen  of  all  Ihe  heavenly  dliiena,  we  beseech  thee  accept  IhiaRoaary, 
which,  as  a  crown  of  rosea,  we  oBcr  at  thy  lW;'uid  ^'^n',  moat  graciooa  Lady, 
tliat  by  thy  iMtretuim  our  aaole  may  be  enBuned  with  eo  ardent  »  desire  of  aeeiny 
theeioflDri(nutycrau»n(J,lhat  it  may  neTer  die  in  na  until  it  shall  be  changed  into 

the  happy  fmitum  of  (Ay  Uened  light.    Amen." 

We  give  in  the  next  place  "  the  prayer  of  St  Bernard  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary:" 

"  Remember,  O  moat  pioua  Vir^n  Mary,  that  it  is  unheard  of  in  the  world  that 
■ny  one  ever  had  recourse  lo.thy  protection,  implored  thy  help,  or  saughllhy  medi- 
ation, without  obtaining  retieC  Confiding,  therelare,  in  thy  goodneaa  and  mercy,  J 
east  myself  at  thy  mcred  feet,  and  do  most  Eiumbly  supplieite  tbee,0  mother  of  ths 
eternal  Word,  to  adopt  me  a*  thy  child,  and  takt  upon  thtt  Vit  can  of  my  soJutioK. 
O  let  it  not  be  nid,  my  deireat  mothci,  thai  I  have  perished  where  no  one  errr 
found  but  grace  and  salTatioa.    Amen." 

The  compilers  of  the  volume  add  to  the  above  prayer  this 
remark:  "This  little  prayer  has  been  found  of  infinite  benefit 
to  thousands.  It  is  highly  recommended  that  young  person* 
and  others  would  learn  it  by  heart,  and  with  sincerity  often  re- 
peat it" 

Ip  another  part  of  this  book  we  find  this  prayer: 

"  O  Ood,  who,  by  the  reaarreclion  of  Iby  8on  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  baM  been 
pleased  to  fill  tbe  world  with  joy ;  grant,  we  beaeetih  thee,  &g  lAe  Tirp-a  Maty,  hU 
■oolhor,  at  may  raxint  tht  joy  ^  (lenul  li/e,  through  tbe  aame  Chriat  our  Lord." 

The  following  is  "  the  Litany  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto."  It 
will  be  remembered  that  "Litany"signifieB  a  form  of  supplicatory 
prayer: 
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"Lord  ban  DHCT^Vonw. 

Chiirt  have  nwioj  upon  la. 

Lwd  hav«  mete;  npoa  ni. 

CbtutheuQf. 

God  Ihe  FuliM  of  heiTeo.  bare 

nercv 

God  Uw  Son.  T^t^mtr  of  the  world,  6. 

ve  nKrey  on  oi. 

God,  thG  Holy  Ghort,  hxvt  mertj  oniu.                                             « 

Bolj  Trinitr,  oaoGod,  bin  mere;  od 

HoljAUrr.' 

Holr  Hotiier  of  God, 

SS'Cl. 

Hdy  Virgin  of  YirgiM, 

VenelofeinguIerdnMisi, 

MyetieelRo^. 

Mother  of  divine  giaee, 

Tower  of  ftirid. 

Kotl  pare  Mother, 

Tower  of  Iiory, 

Mmt  chute  Mother, 

HoueeofGold, 

Uodefiled  Hothei, 

ArkoftheCoTenuit, 

Uiittmched  Mother, 

1 

G«e  of  HeaTen, 

1 

AtoUble  Mother, 

Morning  St-r, 

Admir^e  Mother. 

Health  of  the  weak. 

Mother  of  oor  CreUor, 

■? 

Refuge  of  lianen, 
Com&rler  of  the  affielad. 

> 

Mother  of  our  Redeemer, 

6 

I 

Ho^  prudent  Virgin, 

Help  of  Christiana, 

VcDerabie  Virgin, 

Queen  of  Angels, 

Queen  of  Pslriawto, 

PoweriU  Vir™, 
HeroilblVir^ 
FiithfiJ  ViriU 

Qneeo  «r  Prophets, 

Queen  of  Ap2^ 
Queen  of  Martyrs, 

Mirror  of  JuetJce, 

Seat  ol  WiNJom, 

Qu^  rf  au'SSts, 

Cause  of  onr  Joy, 

To  these  supplications  are  added  (cm/y)  eight  others  addressed 
to  God  and  to  Christ;  after  which  follows  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
theo  come  these  words: 


The  whole  concludes  with  a  short  prayer  to  God. 

"The  Litanies  of  the  Saints"  contains  petitions  for  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Virgin,  together  with  St  Gabriel,  St.  Michael, 
and  St  Raphael,  St  John  Baptist,  St  Joseph,  (the  reputed  father 
of  Christ)  and  all  the  Apostles,  also  St.  Stephen,  St  Xiaurence, 
St  Fabian,  and  St  Sebastian,  St.  Anthony,  St  Dominick,  St 
Francis,  St  Mary  Magdalen,  St  Agatha,  St  Lucy,  St  Agnea, 
St  Catherine,  &c.  &c.  &c 

These  quoUUons  will  confirm  the  remark  already  made,'tJiat 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  combines  its  errors  witii  truth,  and 
in  thia  way  procures  for  them  access  to  the  mind.  It  is  obserr- 
able  that  in  most  of  the  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  &c  allusion  is 
made  to  our  Lord's  intercession.  If  this  were  left  out,  the  error 
would  be  too  glaring;  therefore  all  that  the  system  TsntureB  ia, 

yoL.  r.  no.  rr.  h  h 
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to  obscure  his  intercessory  character  by  introducing  created 
beings  to  share  it  with  hjm. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  littJe  volume  before  us  is  not  pub- 
licly authorized  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Bat  we  have  nothinc 
to  do  at  present  with  her  authorized  doctrine  or  practice.  Such 
being  the  style  in  which  Roman  Catholics  conduct  their  wor- 
ship, can  we  admit  that  they  offer  the  same  worship  which 
the  New  Testament  inculcates,  and  which  was  witnessed  in 
Apostolic  times?  Is  Christ  in  his  glorious  mediatory  charac- 
ter, as  distinctly  held  forth  to  the  view  of  their  worshippers 
as  he  should  be?  We  think  a  candid  perusal  of  any  one  single 
epistle  of  the  New  Testament  renders  such  a  question  almost 
ridiculous. 

'  Now  if  the  invocation  of  Saints  obscures  the  intercession  of 
Jesus  Christ,  this  single  fact  condemns  the  practice.  The  re- 
spective merits  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  may 
be  determined  by  this  single  question — "  Which  of  them  most 
honours  Jesus  Christ?"  Protestants  are  willing  to  submit  to 
this  test  And  it  is  a  proper  test.  Because  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  that  Christian  worship,  originating  as  it  did  with  men 
who  attributed  supreme  divinity  to  Jesus  Christ,  should  have 
been  intended  to  be  conducted  in  any  other  way  than  the  one 
most  honourable  to  Christ 

Now,  therefore,  apply  this  test,  and  say  which  is  the  Gospel 
system,  that  which  presents  Jesus  as  the  one  and  only  "  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man,"  (see  1  Tim.ii.  5,)  or  that  which  in- 
structs uB  to  pray  to  saints  and  angels  for  their  intercession  to  be 
added  to  that  of  our  Lord  ? 

Moreover,  the  practice  of  invocating  the  saints  is  unreasonable 
as  well  as  unscriptural.  Either  the  Virgin  Mary  does  or  does 
not  bear  her  numerous  worshippers  who  invoke  her  name  daily. 
If  ^e  does  hear  them,  she  must  be  present  in  more  places  than 
one  at  the  same  time — and  therefore  is  no  longer  a  human  being, 
hut  possessed  of  an  attribute  of  Deity.  This  attribute  is  omni' 
presence— and  it  is  attributed  to  the  Virgin,  if  she  is  said  to  be 
in  two,  even  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  Because,  if  she 
may  be  in  two  places  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  she  may  be 
in  ten  thousand,  (indeed  she  must  be  in  ten  thousand  to  hear  all 
her  worshippers}}  and  if  in  ten  thousand,  she  may  be  every  wktre 
present. 

But  if  she  does  not  hear  her  worshippers,  of  what  advantage 
are  their  prayers?  They  spend  their  breathy  to  say  the  least, 
In  vain. 

But  if  die  did  indeed  hear  every  prayer  of  every  worshipper, 
tnother  question  arises:  Could  she  answer  them?     If  she  could 
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inswer  them,  if  she  could  *'  take  upon  A«r  the  eart  qf  the  taivif 
tion"  of  so  maoy  souls,  would  sha  not  be  equal  With  God  ?  If 
■he  could  Dot,  why  pray  to  her  f 

And  truly,  whether  die  can  or  cannot  answef  prayer,  wHjh 
pray  to  her  at  all  ?  Is  not  Jesus  Christ  head  over  all  things  to 
Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  to  Protestants  ?  Is  he  not  able  and 
willios  to  hear  their  prayers,  as  well  aa  Ours?  Why  are  they 
BO  anxious  to  obtain  the  aid  cif  the  Virgin  and  the  saints?  Jeaus 
is  ready  to  intercede  for  them  himself,  if  they  will  apply  to  him. 
And  his  intercession  cannot  fail.  He  is  every  where  present, 
for  he  is  one  with  the  Father.  He  hears  every  cry  of  distress  in 
every  part  of  the  universe,  without  the  possibility  of  failure. 
Herein  he  differs  from  the  saints  and  from  the  virgin.  Who 
would  value  the  intercession  of  a  mere  minion  at  any  court; 
while  he  had  that  of  the  king's  only  and  well  beloved  son? 
What  is  the  Vii^in  Mary,  even  in  her  glorfied  state,  but  a 
created,  and  consequently  dependent  being?  Who  dares  venture 
deliberately  to  compare  her  or  her  intercession  with  the  Eternal 
Son  of  God? 

It  is  useless  to  pretend  that  prayers  to  Uie  Virgin  are  only 
made  with  the  view  of  obtaining  her  intercession  for  as  with 
Christ,  80-that  he  may  be  willing  to  intercede  for  us.  We  deny 
that  such  is  the  fact  The  large  majority  of  Roman  Catholk» 
know  nothing  about  this  indirect  intercession  of  the  Virgin. 
She  is  constantly  held  up  zs  their  guide  and  protectress,  and  to- 
her  tliey  repair  as  to  a  ^vioiir,  and  expect  to  find  power  in  her 
to  prevail  directly  for  them  with  God.  And  further,  we  need 
no  previous  intercession  of  the  Virgin  to  render  Jeaus  favoura- 
ble to  the  returning  sinner.  He  loves  ua  more  and  better  than 
she  does  or  can  do. 

It  is  useless,  also,  to  pretend  that  prayers  for  the  intercession 
(tf  the  saints  in  heaven,  are  just  the  same  with  requests  for  the 
pnjtm  of  our  pious  friends  here  on  earth.  Because  we  never 
use  such  language  of  adoring  worship  to  the  latter,  as  Roman 
Catholics  do  to  die  former.*  Again,  if  we  did,  our  words  could 
be  heard  by  our  friends,  because  they  are  not  yet  removed  trom 
us,  aa  are  the  saints,  hy  death.  These  pious  friends  are 
still  in  the  world  of  prayer;  but  the  saints  on  high,  are  in  the 
world  of  praise. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  use  of  images  and  pictures  in  the 
Roooan  Catholic  worship.  It  is  urged  in  their  favour,  that  they 
serve  to  excite  devotional  feelings.  This  we  readily  grant-  A 
splendid  painting  of  Jesus  oA  the  cross  could  hardly  fail  of  affect 
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ing  evenr  pious  spectator.  But  herein  in  the  danger  of  uain^ 
them.  The  more  Bplendid  and  affecting,  the  more  daii^K»» 
they  become.  Common  people  easily^  learn  to  forget  the  pic- 
tured, in  looking  at  tiie  picture.  And  all  people  are  more  or 
less  prone  to  idolatry.  The  history  of  the  human  race  sufficiently 
establishes  this  fact  We  are  aware  of  the  distinction  so  often 
made  between  worshipping  the  reality  in  the  representation,  and 
worshipping  the  representation  instead  of  the  reality.  But  it  is 
too  nice  for  common  use.  God  has  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make 
unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is 
in  heaven  or  in  earth,  &c.  &c.  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them 
nor  serve  them," 

Now  even  if  (which  we  by  no  means  admit,)  the  words  "  bow 
down"  have  reference  to  real  worship,  and  to  that  only,  yet  why 
make  such  nice  distinctions  ?  For  to  say  the  least,  die  Protestant 
translation  of  the  words  may  be  correct,and  the  Roman  Catholic 
may  be  doing  wrong  even  to  use  images  as  helps  to  his  worship. 
Why,  therefore,  will  they  hazard  even  the  possibility  of  this? 
There  is  no  need  of  pictures  or  of  images  in  worshipping  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.     Nay  rather  there  is  no  propriety. 

Do  Roman  Catholics  bear  in  mind,  that  many  Pagans  in  Hin- 
dostan  make  the  very  same  distinction,  to  which  they  themselvei 
must  have  recourse  ?  The  moat  ignorant  Brahmin  will  tell  you, 
that  he  does  not  worship  the  image  for  itself,  but  merely  in 
honour  of  the  God  whom  it  represents. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  authorized  expreaeion  of 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  jn  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  A  cautious  silence  has  been  observed;  but  a  very  un- 
justifiable silence,  when  we  consider  the  great  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject  which  have  prevailed  among  Roman  Catbolie 
writers.  Some  of  them  have  made  the  most  extravagant  claims 
for  the  Pope,  which  others  have  vigorously  resisted.  Now  why 
so  great  silence  on  the  part  of  those  infallibles  whose  mere  dic- 
tum might  settle  this  important  point  for  ever  ? 

Even  the  famous  Council  of  Trent,  assembled  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  the  very  purpose  of  restoring  -'the  Lutherans  to 
sound  doctrine,  and  suppressing  heresy  in  general,"  did  not  de- 
clare itself  on  this  point  Not  even  in  that  canon  which  relates 
to  "the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  and  the  Sacrament  of  Orders;" 
ooteven  in  that  canon  which  determines  the  powers  of  *' Bishops 
and  Presbyters  and  Ministers;"  did  they  say  one  word  about 
the  powers  or  claims  authorized  or  unauthorized,  legal  or  usurp- 
ed, of  him  whom  Roman  Catholics  venerate  as  {»Btor  of  the 
Church  universal,  including  bishops  and  presbyters  and  min- 
isters, together  with  their  people,  as  vicar  of  Christ,  and  as  vice- 
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jsrent  of  Ood.  Bat  it  was  truly  &  master  stroke  of  policy  to  be 
■ileat  here,  for,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Cramp,  a  recent  and  ez- 
oellent  writer  on  the  subject,  "it  has  left  open  the  door  for  any 
inteniretatioa  of  the  powers  of  Uie  Pope,  which  the  times  will 
bear/*  The  council  of  Florence  also,  held  in  1439,  though  not 
so  entirely  silent  as  the  one  at  Trent,  used  very  vague  and  gene- 
ral language.  But  surely,  when  contending  with  so  subtle  an 
(q^neot,  no  man  need  wait  for  an  open  and  candid  exposure  of 
uith  from  herself.  It  is  enough  that  we  have  the  language  of 
tuts  and  of  history.  To  borrow  again  the  language  of  Mr. 
Cramp,  "The  Pope  has  always  assumed  as  much  power  as  be 
could  safely  exercise."  The  student  of  history  is  referred  to  the 
conduct  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  of  Gregory  VII.  the  audacious 
Hildebrand,  to  whose  acts  of  outrageous  and  impudent  violence  ' 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  was  indebted  for  a  very  rapid  and  en- 
riching extension.  Besides,  we  have  the  language  and  senti- 
menta  of  standard  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  to  them  we  may 
upeal.  Bellarmine,  who,  by  the  appointment  of  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  delivered  lectures  in  the  college  of  Rome,  fourteen  years 
after  the  council  of  Trent,  says,  "the  Pope  is  supreme  judge  in 
matters  of  faith  and  manners,"  that  "when  the  Pope  instructs 
the  whole  Church  in  matters  of  faith,  he  cannot  possibly  err," 
that  "it  may  bo  piously  believed,  that  even  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, he  cannot  be  a  heretic,"  that  "though  the  ordination  of 
bisht^ja,  generally  coosidwed,  is  of  divine  right  as  of  God's  ap- 
pointment, yet  that  bishops  canonically  elected,  receive  their 
actual  jurisdiction  and  authority,  not  from  Christ,  but  from  the 
fop^i"  that,  "as  prince  of  the  whole  Church,  he  may,  by  his 
own  authority,  enact  laws  binding  on  the  conscience;"  that  "the 
Pope  is  above  councils,  and  acknowledges  no  authority  whatever 
above  himself;"  that  "Uie  Pope  may  change  kingdoms,  and 
take  away  from  one,  and  beatow  on  another,  as  supreme  spiritual 
prince>  if  the  same  should  be  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  souls;" 
and,  finally,  that  the  "Pope  may  and  ought  to  enjoin  kings,  to 
defend  the  Church,  and  punish  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  if 
they  neglect  it,  to  compel  them  by  excommunication,  and  other 
similar  measures."  In  accordance  with  all  this,  the  Popes,  again 
and  again,  have  deprived  princes  of  their  thrones,  and  sundered 
the  bonds  of  their  people's  allegiance.  The  sentiments  of  Bel- 
larmine, as  above  expressed,  must  have  been  those  of  the  court 
of  Rome  in  his  day,  as  is  plain  from  the  fact  we  hare  already 
stated,  of  his  being  appointed  public  lecturer  by  Pope  Gregory. 
If  Gr^ry  XIII.  did  not  approve,  tlien  ought  he  no^  and  would 
he  not  have  felt  bound  to  condemn  them  publicly  ?  And  if  he 
did  approve  them,  and  if  be  was  infallible,  would  it  not  be  in- 
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consUtont  for  any  modern  Roman  Catholic  to  reject  i 
opinions?  That  the  "infallible"  Gregory  did  approve  them  i» 
not  left  doubtful,  because,  for  the  Expression  of  these  sentimentiv 
Bellarmine  was  rewarded  with  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  (afiter  bi» 
death)  came  within  a  few  votes  of  being  canonized  as  a  saint. 
See  Du  Pin,  cent  xvii.  b.  v. 

But  the  Pope  is  a  professed  disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus!  There  are  also,  besides  the  Pope,  a  multitude  who  pro- 
fess the  sune  thing.  But  this  man  claims  to  he  above  all  the  real. 
How  comes  this  to  pass?  Is  it  merely  such  superiority  as  the  on- 
der-ahepherd  has  over  the  sheep  of  his  master?  Does  such  deW 
gated  temporary  authority  as  this  content  him  ?  Or  is  he  satisfied 
with  the  authority  of  an  apostle  even?  Bynomeaos.  True,heez< 
hibitsnot  "thesignsof  an  apostle!"  He  performs  no  public  abd 
credible  miracles,  to  substantiate  his  claims!  But  what  he  lacks 
in  the  quality  he  makes  up  inthequantity  or  extent  of  them!  He 
is  not  merely  a  successor  of  one  apostle ;  he  is  not  merely  one  of 
twelve  co-equal  descendants  from  the  twelve  of  Galilee,  but  he 
is  successor  of  them  all!  And  in  order  to  give  foundation  to 
these  claims,  a  difference  in  favour  of  Peter  must  be  diligently 
sought  to  be  discovered  among  the  twelve  equal  and  unpresuming 
apostles.  And,  moreover,  it  must  be  carefully  kept  out  (tf  view, 
that  the  first  pretended  successor  to  the  pretended  supremacy  of 
Peter  was  not  his  (really  and  truly  equal)  fellow-apostle  John, 
who  was  still  living  at  the  death  of  Peter,  but  some  other  person 
hitherto  uninspired  and  inferior!! 

Before  proceeding  to  answer  the  question  we  have  aaked 
above,  we  must  remark  that  the  claim  of  infallibility  in  matters 
of  faith,  which  is  made  for  the  Pope,  is  utterly  inconsistent  widi 
itself,  unless  infallihility  in  peraonal  conduct  and  feelings,  that 
is,  complete  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  is  alio  added  to  his  quali- 
ties. For  what  security  can  we  have  that  any  man  will 
make  a  conscientious  use  of  his  iofallibility  in  matters  of  faith, 
unless  he  be  a  holy  man  ?  Suppose  him  to  be  a  wicked  man,  be 
may  choose  to  give  a  wrong  decision,  even  when  the  ffliod  of 
the  Spirit  is  plainly  revealed  to  him.  Now  in  the  case  of  the 
twelve  apostles  we  have  abundant  security.  God's  graee  ww 
aufScient  for  them.  Their  lives  testified  to  the  honesty  of  their 
hearts.  But  has  it  been  thus  with  the  Popes?  Let  history  give 
the  answer. 

The  question  now  is,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  among  brethren 
one  should  assume  to  lord  it  over  the  rest?  Roman  Catho- 
lics will  say,  Christ  gave  this  authwity  to  the  Popes.  Truth 
and  facts  reply,  they  assumed  it  to  themselves.  The  record  of 
history  is  bn^y  this.    Ambition  and  kit  of  power  appeersd 
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nnoi^;  the  clwgy  very  soob  after  the  death  of  the  apostles.  The 
more  influeDtiuasBumed  authority  over  their  less  gifted  breth- 
reo,  and  these  soon  learned  to  pay  a  willing  obedience  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  more  important  atattons  in  the  Church.  Very 
early  arose  the  distiactioa  between  presbyters  and  bishops;  and 
also  the  distinction  between  metropolitans  and  other  bishops. 
These  metropolitans  were  afterwards  in  the  eighth  century  called 
archbishops.  But  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  five  of  these 
were  distinguiahed  above  the  rest,  namely,  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
of  Constantinople,  of  Antioch,  of  AlexandriB,  and  of  Jerusalem. 
At  this  time  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  Rome  its  metropolis.  It  is  not  strangei  therefore,  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  should  gradually  have  acquired  the  superiority 
over  the  remaining  four.  Neither  is  it  strange  that  he  should 
have  found  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  a  more  powerful  rival 
than  before,  so  soon  as  the  imperial  residence  waa  transferred 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  For  a  long  time,  and  bitterly,  did 
these  two  bishops,  thus  equally  matched,  contend  for  the  supe- 
riority. Nor  did  the  contention  cease,  even  when  the  emperor 
Fhocas,  incensed  with  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  for  refusing 
to  approve  the  slaughter  of  Mauritus,  declared  Boniface  III.,  then 
biafaop  of  Rome,  to  be  the  Oecumenical  Bishop  and  Head  of  all 
the  churches.  This  happened  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
separation  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  Church,  which  followed 
the  mutual  excommunication  of  the  two  bishops,  has  continued 
until  this  day. 

Upon  these  facts  no  comment  is  necessary.  We  shall  be  con- 
tented if  their  light  is  only  permitted  to  fall  with  unbroken,  un- 
refracted  rays,  upon  the  claims  of  the  Pope. 

But  we  must  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  objections  to 
these  claims. 

First.  The  doctrine  of  Papal  supremacy  hides  Jesus  Chrbt  from 
the  sinner's  view.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  exalt  Christ, 
therefore  we  call  it  Christianity.  But  it  is  the  spirit  of  this 
"other"  Gospel  to  exalt  the  Pope,  therefore  we  caU  it  Popery. 
Who,  and  what  in  thesi^t  of  God  is  the  Pope?  Nothing  but  a 
polluted  creature  like  all' other  men !  Nothing  but^a  worm  of  the 
very  dust!  What  should  he  be  in  his  own  sight?  What  Paul 
was  in  his;  "less  than  the  least  of  all  saints  who  was  not  meet 
to  be  called  an  apostle."  Yet,  what  are  his  views  of  himself? 
Let  his  magnificent  but  impious  titles  give  the  answer.  He 
who  should  be  crying  out  with  Paul,  "Oh  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  suffers 
himself  to  be  styled  "sacred  and  holy!"  He  who  should  ac- 
knowledge himself  as  weak  and  ignorant  as  a  wayward  child, 
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claime  to  be  the  vice-gereat  of  God  on  earth!  The  Bible  hold* 
up  constantly  the  glory  and  power  of  Christ  Popery  does  the 
same  for  antichrist.*  Every  epithet  of  honour,  every  ascription 
of  praise,  is  in  the  former  heaped  upon  Jesus.  Every  possible 
mode  is  there  used  of  making  him  prominent  Just  so  in  Ihii 
other  Gospel  of  the  Pope.  Is  Christ  our  prophet  and  our  prieri 
and  our  king  in  the  Bible  representation?  This  "other*' tjs- 
tem  makes  the  Pope  our  prophet,  for  he  decides  infallibly  in 
matters  of  faith;  our  priest,  for  he  absolves  us  from  sin  by  dti- 
pensing  to  us  the  merits  of  Christ;  our  king,  for  he  rulet  n- 
premely  over  the  whole  Church.  Now,  to  establish  his  cluna, 
,  Roman  Catholics  should  bring  forward  the  very  strongest  prod* 
from  Scripture.     But  this  they  cannot  do. 

Our  second  objection  therefore,  is,  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  is  not  supptorted  by  Scripture.  Speaking  of  the  body  of 
Cimst,  which  is  the  Church,  the  apostle  says,  "and  God  hstb 
Mt  some  in  the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  propheti, 
thirdly  teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healingi, 
helps,"  &G.  but  not  one  word  about  a  Pope! 

The  language  of  our  Saviour  to  Peter,  when  he  called  him  a 
rock,  and  said  he  would  build  his  Church  upon  it,  does  seem  it 
the  first  to  favour  Peter's  supremacy  over  his  brethren.  But 
then,  if  It  were  granted  that  Peter  was  greater  than  the  rest,  is  it 
ri^t  to  say  that  he  was  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  vice^ereat 
of  God  ?  And  even  if  he  ought  to  be  called  so,  can  it  be  proved 
that  this  privilege  has  descended  to  hia  pretended  successor? 
Christ  said  upon  Mm  roc£  he  would  build,  not  upon  a  longlineof 
others  succeeding  him.  Here  is  a  great  chasm  to  be  passed  over. 
Besides,  did  not  our  Saviour  apply  to  the  other  disciples,  as  well 
as  Peter,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  almost  the 
very  language  which  he  had  here  used  to  Peter  alone?  Itseeou 
to  us,  that  this  verse,  wrested  from  its  true  meaning  so  eagerly 
by  the  advocates  of  papal  supremacy,  (drowning  men  will  catch 
at  straws,)  applies  to  Peter  what  was  equally  true  of  them  all 

If  our  Saviour  had,  indeed,  elevated  Peter  to  the  papal  see, 
and  conferred  infallibility  upon  him  by  this  saying,  would  he 
ever  have  had  occasion  afterwards  to  say  to  him,  "  Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan!"  or  ever  have  denied  his  Master? 

If  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  should  now  write  a  book  and  pub- 
lish it  in  the  very  city  of  Rome,  declaring,  that  for  a  certain  de- 
cision of  the  Pope's  in  some  ecclesiastical  afiair,  the  Pope  wai  ^ 
be  blamed,  his  holiness  would  feel  himself  much  aggrieved.   And 
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if  ths  hafl  been  done  to  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  it  would  have  coit 
the  rfendw  his  life.  And  yet  Paul,  who  thought  he  was  not 
meet  to  be' called  an  Apostle,  once  withstood  a  certain  Pope  to 
hit  vtry  fact},  and  dared  to  say,  and  did  safely  »ay  to  him,  that 
he  was  to  be  blamed!  This  Wa»  no  other  thai^  Pepe  Peter  the 
FiriL 

We  have  this  fact  recorded  by  Paul  liimself,  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  which  epistle  evinces  that  even  in  ttatt  day  had 
oommenced  the  disposition  to  put  Paul  below  Peter. 

la-it  not  probable  that  the  Jews  would  have  cordially  received 
Jesu^  as  their  Messiah,  if  he  had  only  conie  wjth  the  splendour 
of  a  Rotaftn  Pontiff?.  YeS;  if  such  distinctions  as  this,  and 
others  depending  upon  thisj  had  been  premised  by  him  to  his 
followers,  never  would  the.  fickle  multitude  have  cried  out 
"Crucify  him!"  Is  there  not  a  striking  Bimilarity  in  Aplendour 
and  greatness  between  the^  Pope  and  the  expected  Mesaiah  of 
the  Jews  ?  Is  there  not  an  entire  dUsiniilarity  between  the  pom- 
pom pontiff  and  the  simple  lowly  Saviour? 

There  is,  and  so  surely  as  there  is,  so  surely  tbe  Pope  of  Rome 
is  Anti-Christ" 


Art.  VIII. — rMemoirof  JuHu»  CkarksBieu,Jrom  the  French 
of  Frederic  Monod,Jun.  one  qf  the  Paetora  <if  the  S^wrfud 
French  Church  qfJParis^  With  Introductory  Semarka,  by 
the  Sev.  A.  Alexander,  D.D.  Philadelphia.  French  &  Pei> 
kin&  1893.  pp.  65.  18mo. 

Wb  look  to  JVance  with  tender  recollections  of.  the  past,  and 
trembling  hope  for  the  future.  The  past  which  we  ceg^d  is  not 
the  chivalrous  age  of  bearded  knights,  amorous  troubadours,  and 
■trong-handed  feuds;  nbr  yet  that  groteaque  period  of  powder, 
ceremony  and  brocade,  in  which  the  Louises  shone  predominant 
over  a  dissipated  and  warlike  oourt;  but  the  bright  intervening 
seaMn  in  which  presbyterianiBm  swayed  its  mild  influence  over 
a  simple,  pious  and  happy  people.    Time  was,  when  Frenchmen 

*  We  deem  it  proper  ton;th(t  we  dn  nM  ue  this  irord  in  liauttal  tinMt.    We 
isn  it  en  entire  raiatake  to  »yflj  to  the  Pope  the  pumgei  id  Iho  e^tloi  -''  ^-'— 
which  ocotain  thia  teem.    And  it  ocean  no  where  el>e  in  IbF  SCripluri 
in  onr  humble  minio 
IT  Sanoiir'i  dlviail]'. 
Mworui,*    -  '    -    - 

fhim  raouika  we  woaU  >Mt  unly,  however,  to  wbst  St.  Paul  *>J>  of  »>•  )"■ 
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bslisnit  en  entire  raiatake  to  ipplj  to  the  Pope  tin  puatgeiiD  Iho  epilog  of  John, 
which  ocotain  thia  teem.  And  it  ocean  no  where  el>e  in  the  Scripture!.  The 
Apoalle  there  apeaka,  in  our  humble  minion,  of  Ibe  Corinthian*  and  Nicolailai)*, 
dw.  who  onr  denied  otiTSanonr'idlTiail]'.  Still  aa  there  wero,  and  are  maBT  anti- 
chriale  in  the  world,  w»  may  «pply  the  term  is  a  gtmtral  wag,  wliereTer  wa  think  it 
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went  np  to  tiieir  annual  Synqdi,  under  the  leading  of  teachers 
who  held  the  truth  ^s  we  now  hold  it.  The  mace  of  autbori^, 
and  the  pike  and  musket  of  a  ferocious  faction,  hroke  the  charm 
of  that  halcypn  day.  The  murder  of  thousands,  and  the  expa- 
triation  of  tiiousftnds  more  ;■  the  unresisted  prevalence  of  Fopiflh 
license  and  superstition ;  the  mingled  fanaticism  and  sensudity 
of  the  dominant  party;  and  the  judicial  blindness  and  infatuation 
which  ensbed — left  beautiful  France  a  d^encelen  field,  over 
which  the  hideous  monster  Infidelity  might  expatiate  and  raven 
after  his  prey.  Yet  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  foot  of 
atheistical  pride  has  trodden  down  every  remnant  of  the  ancient 
seed;  and  from  time  to  time  we  arc  made' glad  by  tokens- of  the 
same  faith  whioh  dwelt  in  Farel,vBeza  and  Claude. 

The  political'  changes  irfiich  have  resulted  Yrom  the  last  revo- 
lution, have  been  as  the  lifting  up  of  a  mighty  pressure  from  a 
spring  which  had  been  well  nigh  deadened.  What  there  wafl  of 
Protestantism'  had  been  developed  without  reference  to  the  social 
principle.  It  no  inore  reeembled  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Frencli 
Church,  than  thesictly  oars  in  the  corner  of  a  field  resem- 
ble the  yellow  harvest  of  the  preceding  year.  Like  severed 
coals,  the  pious  who  remained  lost  their  glow,  and  some  waxed 
cold.  A  pulseless  Socinianism  occupied  the  place  of  the  Gospel, 
or  unblushing  infidelity  poisoned  the  rising  race.  Yet  there  was 
a  remnant  according  to  nle  election  of  grace,  and  there  has  been 
all  along  a  vigorous,  and,  of  late,  an  inu^aaing  struggle  after 
pristine  f^Ith  and  discipline.  Among  those  who  have  borne 
shame  and  opposition  for  the  Saviour's  sake,  and  vrfio  have  held 
up  the  standard  of  the  Reformation,  when  to  do  so  was  to-sacri- 
fice  almost  every  thing  of  worldly  honour,  the  Monods  have 
been  nobly  eminent  The  Archives  du  Christlamsme  has  been 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  slumbering  believers.  The  in6u- 
ence  of  these  men,  and  such  as  these,  has  awakened,  rallied, 
nerved  and  united  a  band  of  evangelical  Christians;  and  we  hope 
and  pray  for  the  time  when  the  blessed  Gospel  shall  resound  in 
a  thousand  churches  6f  France,  ' 

There  is  a  peculiar  and 'distinctive  aspect  of  piety  pertaiaing 
to  every  age  and  clime.  It  is  the  same  family,  but  Uie  features 
vary;  a  tr^tsure  modified  in  its  manifestations  by  the  mould  of 
the  earthen  vessel.  Grace  seems  sctf  cely  the  same  thing  in  an 
Augustin  and  a  Knox.  The  i^ligion  of  a  German  and  an  Ame- 
rican believer  differ  in  a  striking  manner.  And  there  b  some- 
thing in  the  simple,  fervid,  child-like,  afiecttonate,  confiding, 
joyful  piety  of  evangelical  France,  which  has,  in  our  view,  a 
peculiar  charm. 

The  reader  of  the  volume  which  we  are  reviewing,  will  enjoy 
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tbe  exhilution  of  a  lorely  portrait-  Here  is  bo  long  suoceasion 
of  striluDg  events,  no  strong  poiots  of  worldly  greatness,  no  am- 
bitious elevation,  no  eccentricity;  but  unadorned,  natural,  grace- 
ful piety.  The  translator  is  a  young  Clergyman  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  who  has  been  haiq)ily  instrumental,  since  his 
return  from  France,  in  awakening  some  interest  in  behalf  of 
Christians  in  that  country,  an4  whose  attention  was  no  doubt 
fixed  upon  this  little  work  by  his  sympathy  with  Europeaa 
Calvinists.     Let  ua  hear  his  own  words: 

"  Id  the  anluHiii  of  tbo  year  1831,  the  trsnal&tor  of  this  little  wotk  wai  ridiiif;  in 
emtpaoj  with  ■  dislineuish  pastor  ofGeneyhuithc  cnvirona  oftiial  delightful  city; 
we  were  ipeakiDg  of  Uie  things  pertaining,  to  the  kingdom  of  God;  of  the  long  and 
^Mtrfound  alnjnben  of  the  church  of  Geneii'ai  of  the  lecfiit  revival,  whow  aileot,  but 
impreraible  power  bad  broken. up  tbe  iey  bondage  of  eatablished  error ;  of  the  >!■ 
lendant  percecutioni  end  suSbrings  of  the  tniniiters  ofChtist,  and  of  the  nevr  refbr- 
mation  which  the  providence  and  Spirit  of  God  are  now  rocking  in  the  cnulle  of  the 
«U.  having;  spoken  of  the  labour!  of  Neff,  Dmivicr,  Willu.  Haldone,  and  muty 
otheri, "  whoacrecord  U  on  high,"  he  turned  to  eoo,  with  bia  peculiar  euneMneai  oT 
mannor,  and  inqaired,  "  Have  you  read  the  Memoir  orCbartes  Sieu  1"  On  my  ut- 
(■rering  in  the  negaliTe,  he  added,  "  Do  not  aleep  till  you  have  read  if  Immadi- 
■lely  on  mj  return  to  the  city,  1  jirocured  an4  read  it,  wUh  eniatJoiis  kindred  la  thoai 
wh|ch  ate  awakened  by  the  memcdii  of  Brainord,  Marty n,  Ncff,  and  Oberlin.  It  ii 
now^glTeu  to  Anierican  Christiana  in  an.  Englioh  tranalatioQ ;  with  tbe  f^nent  hope 
■nd  prayer,  that  it  may  prove  to  their  hearts,  as  it.  did  (o  my  oho,  a  coal  from  ue 
olfar.  What  might  sot  the  American  chordi  do  Gx  her  own  extension  and  the 
ccnvwaiai  of  the  world,  if  all  her  sods  were  animated  by  tbe  spirit  of  thti^iRly  and 
admirable  youncr  man — a  ipiril  wjuch  hrealheil  glory  to  God  in  the  highest — lore 
to  all  nrho  bore  the  image  of  Chritt^ — peace  and  good  will  to  the  whole  world.  Such 
WW  the  spirit  of  Rjcn.  God  grant  that  we  may  all  be  baptized  with  it,  and  that. 
Wider  its  influence,  we  may  "  coont  not  our  own  lives  deai  to  ourselves,  that  we 
nay  fiiiiah  our  courae  willi  jo;,'aiid  the  ministry  which  we  have  received  of  the 

"Hie  author  of  this  little  Memoir  is  well  knofrn,  ikit  only  in  Europe,  bat  in  oar 
own  country,  as  the  editor  oftbe  Archives  du  Christiaoisme.  Within  the  last  year, 
he  has  been  chosen  ono  of  the  pastors  of  the  Reforin«l  church  of  Psris,  in  saoCBa- 
Mom  to  the  late  Mr.  lUarron.  He  was  a  personal  and  intimate  friend  of  itiea;.  and 
hia  roemoir  appears  to  have  been  a  simple,  aulaboured,  and  unpretending  memorial 
oTCiTiatiaii  afieelion.    The  tranalatian  claims  no  other  praise  than  tliat  of  fidelity. 

JouDS  Chables  RiBu  was  bom  in  Geneya,  in  Augu5t,J1793, 
of  a  distinguished  family.  Of  his  childhood  and  youth  litUe  is 
recorded  by  M.  Monod,  We  leam,  however,  that  he  early 
dedicated  himself  to  God,  and  yielded  his  powers  to  the  public 
service  of  Christ  In  18I7,heleft  his  nativecountryfor  Denmark, 
and  became  the  pastor  pf  a  church  among  certain  French  refugees, 
colonized  at  Fredericia,  in  Denmark.  In  so  doing,  he  made 
great  sacrifices,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  minister  or  a  missionary. 
He  tore  himself  from  a  beloved  circle  of  friends,  many  of  whom 
resisted  his  detarmiaation;  and  from  his  country,  which  was  just 
then  banning  to  enjoy  the  promise  of  freedom.  Yet  he  pre- 
ferred Denmark  to  Geneva,  and  at  the  age  of  Wenty-five  years. 
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repaired  with  a'  heart  burning  with  zeal  to  his  new  destination. 
Some  idea  of  his  temper  aod  life,  may  be  derived'from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts: 


of  unre milled  itacly  to  tho  acquisition  of  Germui,  and  arriicd  tl  Fiedericia.  pnpu- 
ed  to  pr«acli  the  word  of  God  in  tbU  l&D^uage.  His  minittry  on  cutli  iru  not 
daKinod  to  conlittiie  for  a  lonser  period  tbin  lliRt  of  hia  ]ltuter.  But  wbtt  hu  ba 
BOl  accomplished  during  the  tliree  yeora  tnd  a  half  of  iti  duration: 

"  By  the  tneel  influence  of  hi*  inBtrucIioni  and  eiunple,  and  by  the  OMirtanon 
nf  God,  which  he  never  ceaiad  to  implore,  the  moral  and  rcligioua  character  of  th> 
Mlony  underwent  io  a  lery  ihort  tiine  a  Tisible  ahcralioii.  l^nkennen  had  tbera 
been  h.  vica  of  peculiar  frequency.  Bol  after  a  ehort  time,  Kieu  persuaded  tba  bsada 
of  fiimiiiei  to  mibscribe  a  reiTilation  which  authorizcil  tho  eoDsislory,  under  the  di- 
rectioQ  of  the  p«*tor,  to  deprire  the  dmnkwd,  who  pefievered  in  hia  sice  after  IhrM 
or  fiHiT  mcccttive  admonition*,  of  his  colonial  righta  during  a  certain  period:  that 
ii,  that  hia  portion  of  the  lanSa,  gratuilonBly  bellowed  by  tlie>  Daniah  goieroment  mi 
tbs  bolony  at  ita  Srat  eitabliahtDeut  in  Jatiand,  ihoold  be  admiDialersd,  dnring  that 


be  bad  bMii  endowed'  Cm  etUbitlDg  Um  truth  with  powe 

\j  perBuadedthat  the  great  excelleDce  of  a  lermoD  did  w  _ 

«d  of  •onoroua  and  w^  cadenoed  periada,oT  written  in  a  atjle  ofacrapolotiiBGciitv 

cy,  or  ooDatraCted  with  art  on  a  method  laboiiooaly  amoeived,  and  ikilfully  adjoat- 

ed.  He  was  conTinced  Uiat  the  too  frcat  importance  often  ittached  to  theae  tbinga 
waj  what  the  apoatle  denominatea  prrachit^  imnthti.  Itwaa  bii  tCTulutim  la 
fTtaeh  ChriM  Jaiu  At  Lord,  according  to  the  commandment  which  be  had  receired ; 
and  itwBi  tfaerefbro  hia  principal  Care  to  act  before  ^  flock,  the  great  trnliu  of  the 
pnpel,  and  the  great  moral  le»ona  which  Bow  from  them,  with  al!  possible  fbrfeand 
rimplidty ;  and  be  was  always  eloquent,  but  with  a  Chrirtian  eloquence  very  differ- 
ent &om  that  of  (he  world.  '  My  oratorical  ait,'  said  he,  *ia  prayer ;' remarkaUe 
words,  which  ought  to  be  ^ven  on  tbe  heart  of  every  preadier  of  tbe  gospd. 
Never  did  he  separate  morshty  from  doctrine,  or  doctrine  from  morality;  theie  two 
thing*  were  connected,  and,  as  it  wece,  commingled  in  hia  heart  and  in  his  diamnw, 
tike  the  son  and  the  light,  and  with  that  itueparable  union  in  which  they  are  pM- 
aented  in  the  goapeL    7^  lall  and  spiritual  misery  of  man,  the  necessity  o' 


lificatioo  by  faith  in  Christ,  regeneration  by  the  H    ^     , ^    _„   .  . 

i  either  of  happiness  or  misery;  and  as  consequences,  repentance,  sancti. 
the  observance  of  all  Christian  duties;  these  were  the^iubjocts  i^  hia  dl«- 


Dati<^,  tl 


"The  point  of  view,  in  which  his  subject  was  lo  be  eihiblted  beinB  once  determin- 
ed, be  kneeled  before  the  Lord,  implored  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit,  and  benMgfat 
Hbn  to  prepare  himself  that  spiritual  nourishment  which  He  knew  to  be  best  anitad 
to  the  aouls  for  which  it  was  designed.  He  then  took  hia  pen  in  hand,  and  wrote 
with  freedom  and  rapidity  a  acrmoo  which  was  always  useftil,  because  it  was  Aiil  of 
the  spirit  and  the«ord  of  Christ;  of  that  word  which  never  relume  void  lohim  from 
wham  it  emanates.  And  this  mao,  who,  but  a  year  before  occnpied  months  in  tbe 
labarioiii  compoeition  of  a  siogls  sermon,  now  prepared  two  during  each  week  ;  bt 
he  preached  on  the  Sabbath  morning  in  French,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  German. 
The  first  of  these  sennoiu  he  commiHed  to  memory ;  the  second  he  read,  not  being 
yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  tbe  German  lo  trust  his  memory  with  the  repetition  of 
a  diacoorse  in  that  lanfoage.  Daring  Bsarl;  lour  yean,  be  constantly  compoaed 
two  aaimcus  in  each  week;  foe  it  raieTy,  if  ever,  happened,  that  he  repeated  an  old 
disoonraa.    He  thought  that  tbii  practioe  gave  to  the  miniatry  loo  mach  the  ehar- 
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•cAarnTB tnl»;  tlnttt  TuimpcirUiil  tonve  topabliediMaaiMi,uftiupofdbla 
the  appotnnoe  of impnitafattas,  uhI  thU  tin  tam,  Ibe  tendoDc;,  uid  the  detuli  of* 
wetmaa  ai]|^[  to  raij  according  to  dreointtiiiMs,  w^ijcb  an  never  entirelir  the  nme 
•I  di&reot  psriode.  He  adopted  the  habit  recommeiided  by  Rainhard,  m  being  aU 
wan  in  adruice  bj  ooe  week  in  liiir  pr^iaralion.  Seldem  did  he  preach  a  eermoB 
eitber  in  French  or  Oerman,  nnteae  tbaf.which  mi  to  ancceed  it  wa*  ready  in  hja 
deak,  and  tboshe  wuaever  leftfo  be  embarrasaed  by  Ihoee  accident!  wbii^  might 
occur  daiing  the  week,  to  interrupt  the  labooTB  of  preparation.  It  is  true  that  be  roaa 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  mamiag.;  that  he  occapied,  ai  a  ftithtiil  ateward,  CTerj  qoarter 
ofao  hour  which  bii  Master  altoved  him;- Bod  only  took  that  repoie  which  waaabao- 
Jntelj  Docoaeary  lo  the  preeervalioD  of  hia  health,  a  alrict  attenlicn  to  which  he  coniid- 
ered  hia  dolyibotbaa  a  putorand  aaoo.  The  Sabbath  was  to  him  the  happieat 
daj  of  tbe  weak.  'For  from  abaring  in  that  apedo  of  anFuiali  with  which  manj 
]aa(iB«  regantaoraj^aancceasioDttflheSabbatliBcrtbe.Lord.bebelteld  tbeirap- 
])roacb  with  jpj,  the  aoarce  of  which  waa  to  be  found  io  the  manner  in  which  he  em- 
plowed  ihenL  At  nioo  e'ciock  he  aacended  the  pulpit  and' preached  in  French.  He 
Iben  liaited,  in  Aioceaaign,  thrde  or  tour  infirm  penons  of  tii*  flock  who  had  been 
confined  {or  yean  lo  tt>eir  own  honisa,  and  performed  with  each  of  them  a  prirale 
■ei-TiCa.  At  two  o'dock  be  commenced  hia  aerviot  in  GermaD.  atthe  close  of  which 
he  lield  in  hia  own  bouae  a  large  Sunday -echeol.  And  finally,  at  aii  o'clock,  the 
young  apoatle  opened  the  doora  of  hit  bouae,  and  the  faithful  reaorled  thither  with 
Cagemen,  to  be  again  edifled  by  the  rcadioe  of  Ibe  holy  word,  and  by  the  tiding!  i^ 
tho  pn^reea  of  Chriitianity  on  the  earth.  The  day  of  the  Lord  being  thua  oecapied 
to  the  end,  the  lUthlitl  poalor  cloaed  it  in  aapplicatioua  fur  hie  flock,  and  tbund  in  hia 
own  bean  a  iweet  and  eficctual  recooipenie  tor  hia  Uboura,  a  Vae  tbretaate  of  that 
eternal  recompenae  which  awaited  bink  and  which  he  wka-aa  aoon  to  rMaiTe." — Pp. 
IS— 35. 

In  the  winter,  Rieu  held-  two  cHtechetical  exercises  every  week, 
jind  also  two  social  meetings.  He  cead  the  Bible  with  inc^uirera; 
^ve  lessQDS  in  various  useful  branches ;  established  Bible  Socie- 
ties; and  devoted  himself  to  scriptural  Btudy.  He  diffused  the 
savour  of  his  piety  far  and  wide,  by  means  of  his  personal  inter- 
course «nd  his  correspondence,  and  lived  with  a  constant  refer- 
ence io  the  shortness  of  life,  bnd  the  imminence  of  Judgment. 
At  great  expense  of  labour  and  time,  he  established  a  school,  and 
erected  an  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  two  hundred  pupils. 
But  Tve  must  refer  to  the  memoir  itself  for  more  copious  details. 
In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  in  ihe  year  1821,  a  disease  appeared 
in  Fredericia,  which,  for  some  unknown  cause,  made  its  princi- 
pal raT^^  among  the  French  colonists,  so  that  their  Lutheran 
neighbours  called  it  "  the  malady  of  the  Reformed."  Rieu  was 
unwearied  in  his  attendance  upon  the  sick  and  dying,  exhorting 
them  to  flee  &om  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  1^  hold  on  eternal 
life.  On  the  Slst  of  June,  he  was  himself  attacked  with  sliriit 
premonitory  symptoma.  No  sooner  wa?  this  the  case,  than  he 
wrote  the  following  letter,  which  was,  as  is  justly  remarked  by 
Dr.  Alexander, "  a  sermon  not  cinly  from  the  very  heart  of  an 
afieetionate  pastor,  but  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre."  We  can- 
not deny  our  readers  the  perusal  of  this  pastoral  epistle  entire: 
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»FV(ifmna,  JiliMSl,  1821. 
"G«ntlemeii,uidivell  belaTod  ElderasndBrelhreDoftheFreDuhRetbimedCbarcli 
■I  Fredericii. 

"  Being  thiadajstticked  bjthe  B^mptomaofB  diseafe  which  bu  slrcady  bnmgfat 
man;  of  our  brethren  lo  the  grave,  I' feel  it  proper  to  leiiTc  you  a  tfn  inMructiaiis, 
which  will  be  fbund  of  importance  in  the  etcnt  that  it  should  pleuo  God  to  TemoTe 
me  to  himaelf 

"  All  my  papers  of  every  dencription  will  be  tbrWRrded  witboat  delay  to  my  finnily. 
May  the  Lord  accompany  them  with  Ms  bleningl 

**  And  now,  m;  beloved  parishionerB,  I  have  bat  oo^  Word  to  aaj  to  fotL  It  n 
but  a  repetition  of  that  wliich  yoa  already  know,  and  which  will  occnpy  my 
tiioaghla  even  to  the  end.  It  ia  that  I  hare  lore^l  you,  and  at  this  hoar  love  tod 
with  mj  whole  heart  My  prayera  bave  ascended  and  will  ascend  in  your  behalf 
to  the  Uat  breath  of  my  life.  I  believe  that  I  hare  shown  fhy  Wo  towards  yon,  by 
declaring  to  yon  the  truth  of  God  as  I  tjave  betiered  it  in  my  conscience  and  before 


Lord  would  have  much  more  eminently  accomplished  his  strength  in  myinfirmity, 
and  would  more  eiiclusively  hare' erhorted  you  himself  NeTerlheteas,  J  have  thia 
firm  and  pcr&ct  canfidencc.  that  He  who  bas  chosen  me  ;  (me,  an  miwurthy  crea- 
'lure,  oioiG  than  a  thousand  times  dead  and  condemned  by  my  defects  and  tranBgrea- 
■ions,)  baa  verily  enabled  me  to  build  on  (At  only  trot  fmniatim,  Chrtti  ervcffied ; 
and  that,  without  regai-d'to  the  ereat  imperfectiona  and  blemishes  which  every  wh em 
cteaye  to  my  ministry,  He  will  keip  that  wliich  Ihate  commiUtd  to  Him  onto  lial 
day,  and  mii  lavt  me  unto  Hit  htavtnly  kingdom ;  and  this  assurance  is  the  more 
unwavoiing,  because  at  this  hour  I  lay  myself  at  the  foot  of  His  crow  and  make  a 
full  and  entire  renunciation  of  my  own  merits,  which  are  all,  from  first  Id  last,  but 
Jillhy  ragt ;  and  solemnly  declare  beGire  God  that  I  receive  Jesus  Christ,  Ood 
Uetted  foreerr,  Rii  my  only  Savioor,  who  by  tha  blood,  which  ho  shed  on  the  ctom, 
baa  washed  me  from  all  iniquity  and  purified  me  by  his  Spirit ;  bo  that  I  con  atand 
before  his  face  in  righteousness.  I  amito  my  breast  lilic  the  publican,  with  a  deep 
conaciotisnesB  o'f  my  gilill;  and  I  cry  with  the  crucified  and  converted  thief;  'Lord! 
remember  me  when  tbou  oomeM  into  thy  kingdom.' 

"  Thus  death  becomes  to  me  the  happio»l  moment  ofray  life ;  though  I  feel  my 
aelf  tn  a  itrait  betwiM  too,  willing  still  to  labour  for  the  souls  entrusted  to  me ;  jet 
ardently  desirous  to  dtparl  andbt  icith  Chtilt,  wliich  is  far  better.  Assuredly, 
■hould  He  remove  me  so  early,  it  would  be  a  fiivour  for  which  I  cannot  Bufl^entJy 
humble  myself  before  Him  aiid  aing  anthems  of  inoke.  What  was  I,  O  my  Godt 
that  the  combat  should  be  so  soon  terminated  before  I  have  '  resisted  unto  blood, 
■triiinjf  against « 

"  "  *  ' '  ners.  consi___ 

a  before  tlie  cross,)  with  too  muck  weakness  and  feaiof  itton;  above  oil,  my  a. 
Bcience  reproaches  me  ftr  not  having  soiKciently  imitated  the  eiamplcof  the  apoe- 
Ve,  by  eihorting  each  of  you  in  private  fhim  house  to  house  :  nevertheless  yon  can 
bear  me  testimony  that  1  have  never  been  ashamed  of  Christ  crucified,  white  pn>- 
tdaimioehis  word  to  you  in  the  pulpit.  Km  kingdom  then  ii  came  mgh  auto  yo^; 
the  wails  of  your  temple  attest  it.  Ob:  that  you  had  all  listened  to  that  word  of  liie 
which  alone  can  saie  your  souls !  What  would  have  been  my  joy  to  see  multitudes 
of  you  GODverted  to  Christ !  Hearken,  hearken  to  hia  voice  alule  it  it  yet  to-day; 
I  call  to  vou  from  my  aepuldire.  If  you  boar  not  this  voice,  you  would  not  be  por- 
aoaded  though  mt  rose /rem  the  dead.  Heaven  and  earth  will  pass  awny,  but  this 
word  will  not  pass  away.  O  Christ  aave  them  and  pray  lor  them,  as  thou  has  con*. 
dcacended  to  pray  for  me  ! 

**  Adieu,  then,  dear  parishioners,  I  commend  yon  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  His 
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Brace ;,  walch  nnd  pray./or  yH  a  KhI«  leAiie,  and  ht  thai  ihall  etmt  tnS  tamt.    We 
nhxll  aooDstiind  fiice  to  ftcebelbte  the  tribanal  of  Chrut 

"  If  lime  permit,  I  will  also  write  to  my  beloved  relntiTes  and  IViendB  iii  Christ 
If  Dot,  they  will  know  that  I  hall  an  ardent  desire  to  do  bo  ;  you  will  communicate 
to  them  thsM  linoe.  Oh!  that  erace  and  peace  may  rert  Qpon  Ihcm !  may  Ihey 
>li  cansider  that  they  are  raon  to  bom  from  lAw  tcorld  fa  Iht  Father;  may  tliej 
bUlen  to  ftilow  that  Saviour  who  ja  the  light  of  the  world,  the  resurrection,  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Adieu,  also,  to  my  well-bctored  aiater  H— ;  if  she  »unrtve 
me,  and  escape  the  daugerous  roaladj  which -now  threatens  her  life.  I  commend  her 
«1k)  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  in  whom  ahe  haa  trnirted,  uid  who  has  redeemed  her. 
I  cominond  bar  ia  this  world  to  my  dear  parlBhioneTa,  and  to  my  beloved  fam)Jy, 
deairing  them  to  render  her  existence  ta  comfortable  as  poasible.  I  say  tu  her,, 
adieu,  we  aie  not  separated.  I  entreat  m^  relatives  to  make  eyery  poasible  eiertioh 
to  send  a  pastor  to  supply  my  place  in  this  church.  To  my  last  breath  I  wiH  pray 
to  God  for  you  all,  whom  I  lore  with  the  tenderest  affection.  May  graeo  and  peace- 
be  and  abide  with  you  from  this  time  fcrth  and  for  evernxwe  1  I  remain  deeply 
■fibcled  with  aD  the  proo&  of  attachment  which  you  hare  pvett  ime, 
"  Your  deroted  pastor, 

"  CiuBixs  km." 

When  he  found  his  symptoms  becoming  more  aggravated,  he 
commenced  a  journal  addressed  to  his  liear  relatives.  In  this  he 
speaks  with  calmness  af  his  approaching  dissolution;  but  he 
does  far  more.  After  detailing  all  the  stages  of  his  malady,  he 
declares:  "  My  soul  is  filled  with  unutterable  peaee  and  joy.  If 
any  thing  causes  me,  after  all,  to  expect  my  recovery,  it  is  that 
BO  early  a  recall,  ali^ipst  before  I  have  entered  into  the  conflict, 
would  be  a  favour  infihitely  bey.ond  my  merits  or  my  hopes. 
What  am  I,  the  jcost  worthless  and  polluted  of  creatures;  what 
am  I,  that  such  manner  o/love  should  be  bestowed  upon  me  ! 
Doubtless,  I  ought  to  receive  it  with  more  fervent  gratitude  than 
any  other  blessing;  I  have  done  absolutely  no^iing  to  deserve  it; 
but  what  do  1  say !  rather  is  not  all,  all,  all  absolutely  gratuitous? 
It  would  be  delightful  for  me  to  apeak' to  you  from  time  to  time 
in  short  and  hasty  sentences, — this  brings  me  near  to  you, — and 
to  speak  to  you  of  God;  for  he  aloije  should  be  viewed, — and  his 
voice  should  be  heard  and  obeyed  in  this  matter." 

His  only  prayer  seemed  to  be,  Thy  wiU-be.  done.'  When 
more  alarming  symptoms  occurred,  there  was  the  same  calm  in 
his  soul.     The  last  words  of  his  journal  are.  these: 

"1  go  forward  with  joy  indescribable  through  the  dirk  valley;  fcr  I  go  to  Jesns, 
my  Oral ;  to  Christ,  who  bus  conquered  lor  ns.    All  hi*  proraiaea  coDTcrge  to  &  pwnt 
and  filt  my  own  soul  with  a  gladness  which  1  havo  never  kikown  bclbre. 
'  "  No,  he  has  not  deceived  us ! 

"Happy  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed !  [  go  to  see  him  aa  he  is 
Already  I  sea  him.  Iftelhiahand  (upporting my  soul ;  While  UJiselay  is  crumbling 
down,  the  inward  man  is  renewed.  1  ahall  be  changed  into  his  image.  I  shall  be 
Lke  him !  where  no  sorrow ' 

"  Oh  !  that  I  could  impart  this  Joy  to  your  wnls !  But  (here  you  also  may 
find  iL  .  I  am  not  sepaialed  from  you ;  in  the  moment  that  I  close  my  cyea  here,  I 
sacm  t«  ttand  irilh  yon,  and' bebou  Christ  Coming  In  the  doods. 
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■Ohl  UiatToDiDByallsleepinJenia!  FircndllMloiTedftwiidi!  Aiittlebope — 
Tl>«  hsppy  moment  then  approache«  for  which  I  hate  to  »rdeDtly  laiged,  ud  in  Ihs 
thouEbt  of  which  I  have  habitusllj  round  my  aweelert  wtiBftclion.  Oh  '.  how  ^ood 
•rt  tSou,  my  S»»iour  !  Thj  face  filli  me  witb  joy.  RenurreoUon  ud  lift  1  Eterml^, 
eternity  with  Jemu '.  Bo  much  beloTcd,  though  unteen ;  whu  will  it  be ;  my  Bpint 
ftila  1  O  blood  1  O  ohms  1 

"  Wh.t  peace  in  that  lait  word  to  Uia  Ihief :  To^y  then  ehiU  he  w|th  me  in  Pa. 
radin.  Joy,  endlCM  joy  '.  fulneaB  ofpleHUre*  !  for  e»er  with  hiro  whom  our  (oula 
love;  weahall  raiK  the  tong  oftha  Laimb,  with  the  ten  tbbOMiM]  limes  ten  Ihooaud 
win  know  tt,whohave  teainod  the  new  long.  Tobim  wbohalhMVtil'iu.  Beiace 
Ilia  throne — I  burn  ! 

"  When  will  this  wall  of  fleab  bo  broken  dawo }  Yel  a  little  while— Oh  <  bow 
great  i*  hia  goodiieas !    Weep  not,  my  frienda. 

"The  lut  thing  which  maid  even  in  ■  Blight  degree  opproM  my  canwience,  i*  the 
recoUeolion  of  a  warning  which  I  wiihcd  to  giie  lo  certain  oBender^  which  I  bkie 
been  compelled  to  neglect  by  aauccewioa  of  recent  circomstancee.  I  have  joal  wnt 
ihia  admonitioQ  by  my  ddets,  ao  that  1  feel  aaiuied  their  bload  will  not  be  raqnirsd 
■1  my  handi.  .     . 

"My  peace  iastill  pure,  and  perfect,  and  unmingiedi  my  joy  puns  all  nnderrtaod- 
iog.  I  only  ileacribe  it  that  you  may  yoiurclTfii  breathe  after  it.  9nrely,  it  ia  not 
Grand  in  the  boiy  circlea  af  tile  world,  and  (he  path  thereoT  it  not  traced  bj  the  phi- 
baephera  of  the  world.  No,  bo,  Tboa  alone  barioweat  it,  O  God,  God  the  Banoar, 
God  the  Comforter ! 

"  Bleaaed,  blened,  blened  lor  ever  be  Ihj  glsriona  name ! 

"  Dear  mother,  ancle,  annt,  brothem  and  aiatera,  ne|diewa  ud  nieeea,  ftienda  in 
CSirirt,  we  are  not  aeparatsd.    We  ahall  soon  meet 

"Still  Sabbath  momijiK— I  will  wiiteao  more  nnli]  lo^nunow."    (Here  tha  Joor- 


In  a  literaiy  point  of  view,  there  is  nothinz  in  this  work 
U>  be  remarked.  It  is  an  obituary,  rather  than  »  Diography.  In 
some  respects,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  humble  biography^ 
in  others  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  we  have  seen.  For  if  there 
is  any  thing  inspiring  in  the  struggle  of  untried  youth  with  a 
crushing  disorder,  a  struggle  of  fkith  and  hope  against  the  sweep-  < 
ing  away  of  all  earthly  expectations ;  if  there  is  any  thing  sub. 
lime  and  inspiring  in  the  aspect  of  true  religion  triumphing  over 
death,  and  taking  Joyful  wing  for  an  unknown  world;  then 
is  this  death-bed  worthy  of  our  highest  regard. 

We  have  only  to  regret  that  the  sketch  here  presented  to  the 
public  is  not  more  extensive.  Such  a  subject  evidently  demanded 
a  fuller  exhibition.  The  translator  has  done  his  part  Ikithftilly 
and  with  success,  as  we  have  satisfied  oursclres  by  a  carefi^ 
Comparison  with  the  original.  In  conclusion,  we  heartily  re* 
commend  the  book  to  all  who  love  the  beauty  of  unfeigned 
religion. 
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Art.  IX. — Tile  Sixttentk  Annual  Rtport  ^  the  .Smeriean 
Society  Jiv  Cotomxing  tbejreepeopk  q/'colowr<fftke  United 
Siatet.     1833. 

Tbx  KTolatioii  of  cBother  yev  bu  furniahed  us  with  the  mX- 
teeath  tmnul  report  of  Uiis  Soci^y.  It  u,  as  usual,  a  rery  in* 
teraatiitg  doeumeat  ezhibitiog  a  stitl  progressive  conrse.  In  iM 
own  language,  "while  opposition  has  been  emfoodiecl,  and  hurl- 
ed against  it  reproach  imd  defiance,  its  multiplied  friends  have 
stood  forth  calmly  and  triumphantly  for  \\a  vindication,  and 
borne  its  nause  onward  with  resiatleaa  power." 

There  aT«  no  BtatesaeDta  which  we  read  with  more  interest, 
than  those  connected  with  this  Society.  True,  there  is  one  ob- 
ject which  rises  above  all  others  in  magnitude  and  grandeur. 
We  refer  to  the  stupendous  purpose  of  bringing  the  whole  world 
under  the  renovating  induence  of  Christian  truth.  As  an  object 
of  benevol^Doe,  it  comprehends  all  others,  and  views  them  only 
as  departments  of  its  own  great  plan.  But  aside*  &om  this,  we 
look  to  no  benevolent  operation  in  the  world  with  eo  much  io- 
terest  as  to  the  one  embraced  by  the  American  Cotonisatioa 
Society.  Perhaps  this  is  but  the  expresBion  of  an  individual  feel- 
ing; but  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  «vils  in  our 
own  couotry  which  the  Society  tends  to  alleviate,  and  the  wide 
field  which  lies  open  to  philanthropic  exertions  on  the  other  side- 
of  the  waters,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  essentially  Justified. 

Wonld  that  we  could  collect  into  one  view  all  those  things 
which  enhance  the  greatness  of  this  enterprise ;  the  degradation  of 
Africa  and  its  strong  claims  upon  •American  philathropy;  the 
manifest  evils  of  the  system  of  slavery  in  our  own  country,  to- 
gether with  those  ten  thousand  as  yet  undiscovered  ones 
which  have  insinuated  themselves  throughout  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  society.  But  these  are  subjects  which  we  confess  our- 
selves uoableto  delineate;  they  require  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Were  Ihey  but  boldly  drawn  out,  we  doubt  not  that  the  senti- 
ment we  have  expressed  would  receive  the  cordial  approbation  of 
every  beholder;  that  the  universal  feeling  would  be' that  no 
■eheme  of  benevolence,  save  one  which  embraces  the  world,  can 
be  more  comprehensive  than  that  which  aims  at  the  alleviation 
«f  these  moral,  physical,  and  political  evils. 

It  is  with  that  deep  interest  which  sach  sentiments  inspire,  that 
we  havealways  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety. It  presents  Uie  only  scheme,  with  T«ferei)ce  to  this  subject, 
which  has  ever  been  devised,  or  surely  the  only  one  which  has 
the  least  appearance  oi feasibility.    That  it  hat  this  appearance, 
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not  only  In  a  small,  but  in  an  ample  degree,  and  that,  as  s 
scheme,  it  is  worthy  of  liberal  and  Christian  America;  -a  achems, 
in  its  general  eharacter,  /uliy  commenettrate  with  the  vast  aad 
maeni£cent  objects  contemplated,  we  fully  and  gladly  bdievt!. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  our  present  design  to  enter  into  a 
minute  examination  of  the  article  whieh  we  oava  aanouneed  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  or  Xa  remark  at  length  opon 
the  many  interesting  facts  it  contains.  In  our  notieeB  of  tiiem 
we  must,  therefore,  be  brief. 

We  have  already  alluded,  in  general  terms,  to  the  succeas  oi 
the  Society  during  the  past  year.  It  has  transported  790  emi- 
grants, 347  of  which  were  manumitted  slavee.  Preparations  ara 
making  for  receiving  still  larger  numbers  than  have  yet  been 
sent. 

"The  uinifren  ue  convinced  thai  Liberia  is  now  prepared  to  recelio  a  rDocll 
IiTffer  Dumber  of  amigjaDta  annuoUj,  than  the  means  oT  the  Society  have  bcrtto- 
bn  enabled  it  to  colonize.  Tfaey  believe  there  ia  ao  reuon  lo  apprehend  that  the 
Toonicea  of  tha  Socielj  will  eion  exceed  the  demand  roe  aid  from  tbpaa  anxiaof  to- 
emisrate,  or  the  o^pabilitiM  of  the  colony  to  afiord  Bccommodation  and  (ubai>tsnc« 
to  Ihoae  who  may  chooae  it  aa  their  residence.  -  1  .  -  .  .  .  Thooaands  aaifrht  be 
mAIj  iDtrodnaed  in  a  angle  jear,  pnjtided  temportr;  buildingi  ahould  tw  coa- 
(tniolsd,  and  aoniB  ^riaion  made  &r  theii  acoommD^atioii  and.  aupport  diiriB|f  « 
ifew  monlhi  after  their  arrival;  and  to  this  object  an  allowance  of  fifteen  oi  IweDtj- 
dollars  to  each  emigrant  Kould  probably  be  sufficient  Were  one,  or  cTen  tiro  hun- 
dred tboosind  dollu*  enbnited  to  the  BoiSety,  it  might  be  w«II  expended  bebre  tfM 
ekwe  of  the  jeai  In  raraonng  emigmnta,  and  in  prepuing  Sat  lugw  Buwkta  to 
Mcoeed  llieiD." 

For  the  accommodation  of  these  new  emigrants,  and  as  jve- 
paratives  for  still  more  enlarged  operations,  the  managers  have 
additional  tracts  of  territory,  and  avow  it  as  their  purposQ, 
"with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  found  and  multiply  settlemraits 
on  the  high  lands  of  the  interior."  And  they  express  the  hope 
that  "the  early  removal  of  emigrants  to  stations  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  will  still  further  reduce  the  danger  resulting 
from  the  influence  of  the  climate." 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  notice  the  disposition  of  tb« 
natives,  as  exhibited  by  the  conditions  of  one  of  these  late  terri- 
torial grants. 

"The  chieft  of  Ibe  country bai^  granted  an  nnqueitionable  title  la 

this  land,  on  the  nIo  condition  (hat  sMticn  ahill  be  placed  upon  it,  and  that  achoi^ 
■hail  be  eatabliahed  lor  the  benefit  of  native  chililren.  Soma  of  tbeee  chiefs  having 
obtained  the  rudiment*  of  an  £n^lish  education  in  Liberia,  expreased  eaneA  de. 
•ires  that  the  benefits  of  inatrucUon  should  be  afibrded  to  their  countijmen,  and 
the  jonw  men  declared  their  porpose  of  anbmitting  to  the  Itvii  of  the  cobnj,  and 
'"-if  wilfingneaatomake  fiirtlier  granti  of  land  to  any  extent  daairad,wbane*«r  lbs 
'  n  ihaD  have  baen  iyfill«d."  p.  3. 
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How  Jifierent  tiiese  from  the  wild,  inrtnietahle  men  whom  the 
New  England  and  Virginia  colonists  encountered! 

[t  is  evident  that  for  the  sure  and  permanent  success  of  the 
colony,  it  is  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  that  its  policy  should 
be  to  a  great  extent  agricultural.  The  advantages  which  its 
situation  affords  for  a  prosperous  commerce,  and  the  new  ave- 
nues which  are  constantly  ofMning  to  support  it,  have  afforded 
ground  for  fear,  lest  ihe  attention  of  the  colonists  should  be  di- 
rected too  exclusively  to  this  object  Agriculture  can  afford  the 
only  sure  means  of  subsistence.  These,  it  is  apparent,  are  what 
are  most  needed  in  a  new  and  growing  country,  constantly  ex- 

iiosed  to  an  inundation  of  emigrants.  We  are  pleased,  there- 
ore,  that  the  Report  informs  us  that  the  colonists  have  "become 
generally  and  deeply  sensible  of  the  primary  importance  of  agri- 
culture, and  have  engaged  in  it  with  a  degree  of  resolution  and 
energy  which  must  insure  success."  The  managers  have  de- 
ternnined  to  encourage  this  spirit  of  agricultural  enterprise,  and 
have  fixed  upon  various  means  to  effect  it,  which  will  be  carried 
into  immediate  operation. 

There  are  now  six  day-Schools  for  children,  and  one  evening 
ichool  for  adolta  in  the  colony,  embracing  in  all  SS6  pupils. 
Tbe  people  are  represented  as  "importunate"  for  instruction, 
tnd  the  Board  are  hoping  soon  to  be  able  to  support-  a  general 
system  of  common  school  education.  In  connexion  with  this 
subject,  we  would  call  attention  to  one  event  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

"A  high  Khaol  or  •eminirr,  which  tboold  prepon  TOOth  not  only  to  becoms  ible 
tueben  of  the  man  -uHfiil  branchw  of  knewledgv,  but  to  Tulfil  BUCceHfulW  their 
datiMU  pablic  officors  or  minister!,  of  religion,  would  ptore  of  nat  benefit;  and 
the  mtnpgers  feel  encouraged,  bj  a  munificent  donBtioo  of  tSOOO  from  Henrj  Shel- 
don, E>q.  of  Kew  York,  and  of  HOD  ftota  anolher  diitinguiihed  ftieud  cf  tbe  So. 
eie^,  (Hon.  C.  F.  Mercer,)  lo  be  inreeted  ■■  a.  permaneiit  (iind  tbr  the  eupport  of 
«Och  an  InBtilution,  to  hope  thai  one  may  soon  be  establiBhed  on  a  broad  and  lasting 
fbnndalion.  To  thia  object,  the  managere  cannot  heiitale  to  incite  contributiotiB, 
'  -  Bipreaa  their  laxioiu  desire  that  the  fund  aet  apart  <br  it  ma;  be  BufficienLl^ 
culv  lo  found  tho  eeminary,  hut  to  secure  ila  pernianent  proiperity. 

_, /amind  the  wealthy  and  liberal,  thai  charity  for  inch  an  otjeot,  may 

Tear  for  them  the  noblest,  becAuu  the  molt  useful  and  durable  of  momineaU,  and 
that  bv  endowing  an  iaatitution  of  learning,  Guch  as  Liberia  now  needs,  they  niD 
not  only  prokmg  their  life  in  the  memories  and  affections  of  men,  but  focm  IfaemaD- 
nera,  enligblem  tbe  imdarsCandingB,  and  eialt  the  chanMera  cf  fiitura  genara. 

That  such  an  Institution  should  be  endowed  we  doubt  not,  and 
we  are  equally  confident  that  the  liberality  of  an  enlightened 
eommnni^  wUl  not  let  it  long  remain  a  desideratum.  What  a 
qieetacle  would  it  be!     A.  flourishing  seminary  on  the  shoret  of 
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that  benighted  oontinent,  roaved  in  the  midst  of  its  duknesa  u  • 
proud  moDURient  of  American  philanthropy! 

Three  churches  have  been  erected  during  the  year,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  special  desire  for  religious  knowledge.  The 
managers  say  that,  though  "they  can  report  no  great  advanca- 
ment  in  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  colony,  they 
have  reason  to  believe  them  justly  appreciated  by  the  aettlen 
generally,  and  regarded  by  many  with  devout  care.  Open  im- 
moralities are  rare.  The  Sabbath  i»  strictly  observed,  and  public 
worship  is  attended  by  nearly  the  whole  oommouity,  with  regu- 
larity and  decorum." 

These  few  facts  we  have  culled  from  the  Report,  as  those  of 
more  special  interest.  They  are  such  as  must  be.  cheering  to 
all  the  friends  of  Uie  enterprise,  and  calculated  to  support  and 
augment  their  expectations.  In  view  of  such  gratifying  sifoeeas 
and  such  pleasing  pi:ospects,  we  should  suppose  all  opposition 
would  fall,  and  all  hearts  unite  in  this  cause  of  humanity.  And 
when  we  turn  to  our  own  country,  we  are  not  wholly  diMppoint- 
ed.  In  some  measure  proportionate  to  the  success  of  the  ^iety, 
seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  discontent  with  slavery.  That  there  is 
a  spirit  abroad  in  the  Usd,  on  this  subject,  is  fully  witnessed  bf 
the  movements  of  Virginia,  and  the  late  ample  appropriations  m 
Maryland.  We  believe  these  instances  exhibit  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  influence  which  the  Socie^  is  destined  to  «xert. 
But  still,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  opposition.  Of  thii, 
the  report  speaks  in  the  following  n 


■'llw  maaageM  IwTe  (Ireufy  illiidMl  to  tbe  oppoaitkn  whiob  hu  bean  mad*  to 

the  Societj,  and  iraald  utm  add,  that  it  hai  been  detwunced  in  termi  a£  iwauti|iM 
MTetit;  aiul  leproach. 

"It  ha>  been  Tepreaented  u  hoaliJe  to, the  li«e  peojde  of  colour,  u  deaigned  to 
add  to  the  ligoor  and  perpetnalo  the  exiaUnce  of  alaTary ;  aa  mjurioui  to  odt  cnm 
«oontr;  and  to  Airiu;  and,  in  fiDe,«a  iKOpiaing  a  plan,  tbe  beat  teUore  crf'whicfa 
u  ila  impnicticabteiien  on  an;  lar([e  acale. 

"The  managennilloSbr  invitKlication  oTthe  Socie^,oo  thia  oecaiiai,  only  the 
fbUowlnf  &cta."— pp.  33, 34. 

For  these  facts,  and  the  subjoined  remarks,  we  must  refer,  our 
readers  to  the  Report  itself,  which  can  be  obtained  by  any  indi- 
vidual, on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  Wasbiogton.  We 
shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  it  at  present,  by  adding  tbe  fol- 
lowing remarks  from  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hammet,  which 
are  truly  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  will  introduce  the  topic 
to  which  we  design  to  confine  our  remaining  observatjons: 

"There  is,  however,  Mr.  President,  In  the  report  one  particular  which  mj 
■enaeafdnt^lrfllnot  permit  me  to  paaamern  aUance.  It  la  tbara  Matad,  Bfr,  ami 
I  eon&H  that  I  heard  it  with  mingled  leelingi  of  anrpriae  and  lefret,  that  thia  So- 
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ad  OMHraur  mMMtMH  ftoot  MBM 

Jouten.  OppoulioD  HUl  to  iDoh  «  now  u  tliia !  Sir,  1  nui  hoped  Ibu  that  day 
ad  wen  Diffb  paned  br,  and  that  (he  luCMw  which  hu  alrcBdrcruwuedlbe  efibrta 
of  tbk  SatMAj,  had  Ian  no  longsr  doobtM  tha  beneTokoce  of  the  icbeme,  or  tha 
pnctioabUi^orcarTjbf  itiiMofollcflBcL  L«t Uw Sociatf  ^ Sir i  taka from oa 
thahop«  of  relief  whieh  it  bold*  out,  and  like  the  mUernble  patient  who  bears  &a«i  ' 
^U  phjrsiciu)  that  hii  Inil  eipcdionl  has  tailed,  ;uu  leave  ua  nothiog  to  reQect  Upon 
but  the  aollen  gloom  of  despair.    The  evil  which  thia  Socict;  prapoaea  to  remedj. 


k**  alraMJy  apreod  to  a,  fearful  extent,  and  ta  beoofning  more  and  more  ■laiminK 
trmj  itLj.  That  claaa  of  the  conunoDitjilo  whom  il  aSird*  auocotu,  tboqgh  Boan^ 
nallf  I^eo,  can,  in  &ct,  never  be  ao  in  this  countrj.  A  gkam  hann  OTer  them, 
throarh  whidi  Ibejr  eao  crrer  hope  to  penetrate,  and  they  eroan  nnder  a  weiriit  of 
fKtudiee  from  which  they  oan  never  eipect  lo  riae. 


Ho  individual  eSbrt,  n«  (y*l«n  o/  Ugidtlioa,  oau  in  tbia  coootrj  redoetn  them  frem 
tbi»  ewidilion,  nor  raiae  them  to  the  level  of  the  white  man,  nor  aeouie  to  them  the 
privilecee  offreecQen.  Itia  otterly  vain  to  expect  it.  And,  Sir,  lo  procure  for  them 
wbal  iBej  Monatluive  bare,  and  what  the  hiMory  of  Ibiaenterpriae  baa  proved  can 
bt  lecurMl  to  them  .ebenbeie,  ia  Ibe  object  contem  plated  by  tbia  apaociatioa  ;  ra- 
mcmborinr  alwaja,  that  in  proportion  ai  w«  benefit  them,  we  benefit  oaraalve*. 
Now,  Sir,  I  aak  you,  la  it  not  vnUiDg  that  aucb  an  entcrpriae  ahould  meet  with  op- 
poadtion  fton  any  lover  of  hia  country-'-'fTOm  any  loveitf  freedom  r* 

AU  great  enterprises  meet  with  oppoaition,  It  ia  ta  be  ex- 
pected ;  ai)d,  therefore,  net  «t  first  a  juat  matter  of  surpriae. 
That  Cohiinbus  should  hare  met  with  so  maay  rebufia  ia  by  no 
meana  marrelloua ;  but,  if  aiW  baring  acflompliahed  bis  royagv 
mid  Remonstrated  his  theory,  he  hkd  still  been  ridiculed  and  des- 
piaad  as  the  merest  Tisioaary,  it  would  have  been  aatODishiDg 
indeed. 

We  confess  we  are  filled  with  a  similar  Buq>ri»e  when  we  con- 
template the  oppositioQ  which,  at  present,  ia  airayed  apinat  the 
Colonization  Society,  now  that  the  practicability  of  its  scheme  is 
ao  far  demooatrated.  We  need  no  longer  propbeay  with  regard 
to  its  results.  It  has  excited  an  interest  It  is  tiow  spreading, 
by  ita  moral  influenoe,  the  spirit  of  eroaocipation.  These  thingt 
are  no  longer  problems— 4hey  are  facts.  Its  beneficial  influence 
in  this  country  cannot  be  doubted,  with  any  more  reason  than 
the  most  notorious  occurrences  of  the  day.  And  aa  to  its  traos- 
atiantic  operations,  the  success  of  the  Society  has  been  astonish- 
ing, exceeding  even  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Whalevd 
elw  the  Societr  may  accomplish,  it  sorely  has  been  a  sufficient 
reward  for  all  its  labour  and  toil.  Sut,  in  the  face  of  all  the** 
thinast  it  would  sects  as  if  oppoiition  w«a  inoeasing  as  much-  in 
Tiruwnce  M  in  uareaspnabmesft.  - 

We  propose  to  notice  soiha  of  the  ol^eotions  to  the  Society ; 
and  in  ao  doing,  w«  shkll  select  those  which  are  mainly  mfgiA 
by  its  opposws.  We  do  not  uiuUrtsJte  this,  however,  from  tbe 
least  fear  of  a  serious  check  being  put  upon  tbe  progress  of  the 
Society,  or  from  ao  imagina)  necessity  of  rallying  to  its  sunwrt ; 
but  becatue  it  is  a  topic  naturally  coming  under  reriew,  ana  pro- 
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po-Iy  demtndirig  notice.  Nay,  bo  ftr  from  i^prehending  idt 
evil  results,  we  have  rather  regarded  these  efforts  as  of  beneficiiu 
influence.  They  will  stimulate  the  hitherto  slothful  advocates  of 
the  cause ;  they  will  excite  a  spirit  of  diligent  inquiry,  and 
though  they  may,  to  some  extent,  unsettle  the  foundationa  of 
former  confidence,  it  will  eventually  be  but  to  re-establish  it 
upon  a  firmer  basia.  Yes,  we  have  been  visionary  enough,  if 
tiius,  reader,  you  please  to  term  it,  to  imagine  all  (he  mighty 
engines  of  destruction  which  are  now  planted  against  the  S<>- 
ciety,  as  betokening  days  of  greater  and  more  glorious  prospe- 
rity, than  its  most  sanguine  friends  are  at  present  expecting. 

The  Society,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  organization,  has 
been  the  object  of  hostilities,  arifting  from  various  quarters,  and 
prompted  by  various  motives.  But  in  the  language  of  its  mana- 
gers," jita  enemies  are  now  "  reduced  to  two  classes ;  those  who 
would  abolish  slavery  instantaneously,  and  those  who  desire  it 
may  never  be  abolished."  Thus  it  is  beset  with  prejudice  and 
dAadness  of  moral  feeling  on  one  side,  end  with  intemperate  zeal 
on  flie  other.  Which,  m  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  deprecate 
the  most  earnestly,  it  is  difficnlt  to  determine ;  but  which  is  the 
most  pr^nant  witii  ibimediate  and  dreadful  ruin,  there  can  re- 
main no  doubt.  On  the  one  hand  Is  the  silence  of  wilful  obsti- 
nacy; on  tfie  other,  the  lond  clamours  of  raving  fanaticism.  Thos 
these  extremes,  though  as  divellant  as  possible,  unite  and  make 
common  cause  against  those  who  adhere  to  the  wise  and  well 
tried  maxim  "medio  tuiiastmus  Una."  The  nature  of  the  case, 
however,  involving  the  claims  of  justice  and  the  manifest  inte- 
rests ofour  country,  affords  the  sorest  guarantees  that  those  riews 
and  feelings  which  would  now  rivet  the  chains  of  the  slave  still 
fester,  and  perpetuiite  the  curse  upon  our  country,  will  give  way 
to  the  wide  extending  and  powerful  influence  of  Christian  patriot- 
ism and  benevolence.  They  are  thus  constantly  yielding  as 
steadily  and  inevitably  as  the  wandering  icebergs  waste  away 
under  the  fervid  influences  of  the  sun.  But  to  restrain  the  fooli^ 
indiscretion  and  maddened  zeal  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
hope,  till,  like  the  raging  wild  fire,  it  has  utterly  consumed  the 
means  of  its  own  subsistence. 

It  is  the  opposition  then,  of  this  nature,  which  now  possesses 
and  will  probably  retain  the  most  prominence,  until  all  extremes 
shall  be  forsaken  and  the  whole  community  unite  in  that  course 
which  a  truly  wise  and  humane  policy  will  universally  dictate. 

This  oppoisition  has  lately  embodied  itself  under  the  name  of 

*  AddrcM  of  the  Muagen  lo  tha  people  of  the  United  ^(ee,  Jam  19lh,  183S, 
pee"< 
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the  New  Cnglisd  Asti-SlaTery  Society,  and  U  now  opentiag 
(hrough  the  press  by  meansofaiDOiitiily  periodical,  entitled  "The 
Abolitionist."  "The  Liberator,"  however,  though  conducted  on 
individual  responsibility,  is  identified  with,  and  indeed  regarded 
as  the  parent  of  this  opposition.  From  these  organs,  then,  the 
feelings  and  principles  of  the  party  may  be  fairly  ascertained,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  we  appeal  as  vouchers  for  our  representatioDS 
of  the  objections  ur^d  against  the  Colonization  Society. 

These  objections  may  be  chiefly  classed  under  three  distinct 
heads.  Theirs/  relate  to  the  principles  of  the  Society ;  the  *e- 
eond  to  its  operation  on  the  coloured  people;  the  thtfd  to  its 
promise  of  benefit  to  Africa. 

Thbt  object  to  TBS  vxittctSLSB  ot  THE  lociETT,  alleg- 
ing that  it  is  of  sinister  design.  If  we  appeal  to  the  well  known 
virtue  and  integrity  of  a  large  portion  of  its  members,  we  are 
told,  forsooth,  that  they  are  the  dupes  of  slaveholders!  that  they 
are  deceived!  and  really  lending  their  aid  to  prop  up  the  totter- 
ing syBtem  of  slavery;  that  the  society  was  founded  by  slave- 
holders and  patronised  by  them,  with  (which  is  regarded'  as  a 
aeouUur)  the  express  design  of  perpetuating  the  system.! 

They  still  further  appeS  to  the  tame  and  wicked  course  of 
which  they  accuse  the  Society,  because  it  does  not  expose  all  the 
injustice  and  oppression,  both  moral  and  physical,  with  which 
the  system  may  be  fraught;  because  it  does  not  draw  out  its  hor- 
rid pictures  in  bold  and  living  lines,  and  meet  each  and  every  one 
with  an  uncompromising  severity;  because  its  spirit  is  not  one  of 
loud  and  fearless  denunciation,  of  open  and  deadly  hostility,  not 
only  to  every  principle  of  the  system,  and  every  one  in  whatso- 
ever manner  or  degree  involved  in  a  connexion  with  it,  but  to 
all  who  would  look  upon  it  with  the  least  spirit  of  compromise, 
or  refuse  to  unite  in  the,Bame  vehement  and  exterminating^  war- 
lare.  If  you  would  temper  their  zeal,  by  speaking  of  caubon  or 
policy,  they  will  point  to  the  chains  of  the  slave,  to  the  eternal 
principles  of  right  and  humanity,  and  throw  back  your  sugges- 
tions as  taunting  by-words.  What!  caution  or  policy  in  such  a 
cause  as  this!  when  humanity  is  outraged,  and  the  groans  of  tor- 
tured millions  are  deafening  our  ears !  Thus,  at  the  very  outset, 
disregarding  all  considerations  of  wisdom  or  experience,  they 
throw  aside  the  helm  of  human  aflairs.  Seylla  and  Charybdis  are 
on  either  side. 

Such  are  the  grounds  of  their  charges  against  the  principles  of 
the  Society.  If  it  is  thought  we  have  mingled  more  feeliiys  with 
our  delineation,  than  is  consistent  with  a  cool  and  proper  state- 
ment of  arguments,  it  is  because  of  our  desire  to  present  at  the 
same  time  the  state  of  mindfrom  which  they  ori^nated.     If  we 
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have  been  orerhnted,  H  ia  because  these  principtea  tre  ofhot-bed 
growth. 

But,  to  avoid  all  censure,  we  will,  again,  simply  state  the  me- 
thod by  which  their  charge  of  unsound  principles  is  supported. 
The  first  reason  assigned  is,  that  it  was  founded  by  alareholdera, 
and  now  embraces  a  large  number  of  them  among  its  most  active 
,  members.  The  second  reason  \a,  the  temporizing  course  which 
it  is  alleged  the  Society  actually  pursues.  Their  answer  to  the 
&ct  that  it  embraces  a  large  number  of  honest,  and  wise,  and  vir- 
tuous supporters  is  (as  we  have  Mated)  that  they  are  deceived  1 

This,  we  believe,  any  member  of  the  party  will  recogniae  as  a 
cool,  dispassionate,  fair  statement  of  the  case.  We  are  ready  to 
meet  it  dispassionately:  or  with  no  more  of  that  warmthr 
than  is  always  necessary  to  impart  lif«  and  pertinence  to  an  argu- 
ment 

The  first  argument,  when  presented  in  its  nakedness,  seems  to 
be  simply  this.  The  Society  was  founded  by  slaveholders,  ii 
'patronised  bytbem;  therefore,  its.design  is  to  perpetuate  slavery. 
Whether  this  inference  is  re^rded  as  actual  demonstration,  or 
merely  a  strong  presumption,  is  not  material.  We  do  not  flatter 
ourselves  that  this  exposition  will  be  really  opposed  by  those 
who  use  the  argument,  for  it  carries  on  the  face  of  it  its  own  re- 
buke. It  is  too  bold  a  leap  for  those  unskilled  in  lode  We  arc 
therefore,  persuaded  that  there  must  be  some  bridge  (peihaps 
some  pons  aainorum)  by  which  people  are  delicately  led  over 
from  the  premises  to  the  conclusion.  But,  hitherto,  it  has  eluded 
our  most  diligent  search. 

But,  soberly,  we  are  at  an  utter  loss  how  to  treat  this  argu- 
ment, whether  to  leave  it  to  the  condemnation  which  its  own  ef- 
frontery will  insure  it,  or  to  meet  it  with  that  stern  reprriof 
which  it  so  richly  merits.  Treat  it  soberly,  we  cannot.  Whatf 
has  it  come  to  this?  Are  we  to  regard  it  as  a  circumstance,  not 
only  suspicious,  but  as  sealing  a  condemnation  from  which  iherm 
m  no  appeal,  that  many  slav^lders  patronise  the  Society,  and 
tiiat  it  is  attracting  the  general  and  favourable  attention  of  the 
South?  Is  every  white  roan  south  of  the  Potomac  unworthy  of 
confidence,  and  incapable  of  benevolent  feelings,  or  of  a  good  ac- 
tion P  What!  are  we  to  be  so  diatrqstful  of  our  southren  breth- 
ren ?  Can  they  not  feel  as  well  as  ourselves,  the  claims  of  justice 
and  of  Christian  benevolence?  Can  tiiey  not  feel  the  grinding 
and  oppressive  infiuenee  of  the  system  upon  themselves^and  wit- 
ness tiie  degradation  in  which  it  involves  the  slave?  When  did 
warm-hearted  charity  take  its  flight  froih  the  genial  climate  of 
the  south  to  dwell  only  amid  the  chilling  winds  of  the  north? 
When  has  H  happened  that  the  cries  of  moral,  and  civil,  and 
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phyncal  distress  have  received  the  pitiesonly  of  the  Icelander? 
When  did  our  brethren  sink  so  deep  in  infamy  that  their  breath 
became  contamination,  and  their  fellowship  a  crime?  Oh,  we 
biuBh  for  our  country  ;  we  blush  for  our  own  native  New  Eng- 
land,  that  such  sentiments  should  be  implied,  even  if  it  were  by 
the  very  off-scouring  of  the  population.  We  know  her  liberality 
of  sentiment;  yea,  we  know  well  the  rebuke  which  such  insinua- 
tions must  inevitably  receive  at  the  tribunal  of  her  People !" 

But  we  would  by  no  means,  be  understood  to  allow  the  fact  of 
ao  exclusive  an  instrumentality  of  slaveholders  in  the  founding 
and  progress  of  the  Society.  Much  might  be  said  to  qualify  the 
assertion.  Sut  as  it  is  unimportant,  and  no  imputation,  if  true  to 
the  utmost  extent  asserted,  we  shall  pass  it  entirely. 

We  shall  close  this  point  by  the  following  extracts.  They  may 
tend  to  assure  certain  persons  that  there  is  some  reason  and  human- 
ity still  to  be  found  at  the  south.  We  are  sorry  that  we  have 
room  but  for  a  short  extract  from  the  speedh  of  R.  J,  Finley, 
£sq.  The  whole  of  it  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the 
subject     He  says: 

"IklM 

VMwbu 

ooold,  Dl 


...  ,  U"JI       .  . 

■nSer  ereii  the  cilmdwcugaioiiof  sdj  remedj,  bowever  fcuible  uid  peacefuL   Ii 
' '    ipprehension,  I  hive  merely  to  bsj,  tluit  I  have  pubfidr  dituBi 
•J  where  in  the  wmthern  Slates,  fiom  tJw  eulem  rtiore  oiMaijIaiid, 


thia  HppTehension,  I  hive  merely  to  bsj,  tluit  I  have  pubfidr  di>iiBHB4 

t  every  where  in  the  wmthern  Slates,  fiomtJw  eutem  rtiore  oiMaijIaiid, 

to  the  Gulf  of  Meiico,  in  the  preaence  of  hundred*  of  ilavei  it  a  time,  ind  will)  the 


feneral  approbation  of  tba  audience  to  which  my  addrcsaes  were  delivered,  and  hite 
nnifbrmily  representod  it  uaSbrding  the  beitaiid  only  raft  moBoa  of  gradually  and 
mtirely  •boliahing  slavery.  Indeed,  so  well  i*  the  mora]  inSuence  d'uM  openUiooi 
of  thia  aociolT  undarstood  at  the  extreme  south,  that  all  tha  advocates  of  perpetual 
alivery  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it  ^  and  noae  in  that  rogioD  arc  ita  advocates  hut  the 
fiieDdiofgradualipcaceful,  ultimata,  and  entire  emancipation.  In  fine,  thia  Socie^ 
is  drawing  the  line  in  a  direct  manner,  between  these  two  claaaei  of  paople  at  IM 
■Mith." — p.  16. 

And  now  what  will  be  said  to  confront  these  facta?  Does  it 
still  follow  of  course,  that  slaveholders  wish  to  perpetuate  the 
system?  Here  we  are  explicitly  told  by  one  who  has  travelled 
extensively,  and  laboured  in  this  cause,  that "  none  in  that  region 

■  Since  wriUag  the  above  we  have  tnet  with  i  paragraph  in  the  "  Liberator"  of 
April  13th  which  we  will  extract  Nothing  could  more  fully  corroborate  our  atate- 
ment  of  their  argument.    Jt  is  from  an  editorial  artide. 

"There  la  a  ftct  which  basin  imporluit  bearing  upon  thia. point,  and  which  the 
advocaleaof  the  Coloobatimi  Society  at  the  north  geoerally  keep  out  of  aight.  It  ia 
thia:— a  great  mijOTity  of  the  members  of  the  Society  are  slaveholders.  The  same  la 
trae  of  its  Board  <^  AUnigers.  This  throws  the  baknce  ^  power  into  tba  hands  ef 
IboM  who  are  sTery  da^  ataaliBX  the  liberty  of  homu  beings!  Wh«n  ipeaboB  of 
the  Society,  Iharebre,  it  is  proper  to  rapreaent  U  as  puuking  of  the  character 
stamped  apon  it  by  a  majority  (tf  its  patran." 

VOL.  V.  WO..  II.  L  1 
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(the  south)  are  ita  (the  Society's)  advocates  but  the  frienda  of 
gradual,  peaceful,  ultimate,  and  entire  emancipation."  It  can  be 
met  in  no  way  but  by  a  stern  denial. 

We  hope  the  author  will  recollect  this  paragraph  when  he  com- 
piles a  second  edition  of  his  "  Thoughts  on  Colonization,"  and 
honour  it  with  an  insertion  under  its  proper  head. 

We  give  one  more  extract;  it  is  from  the  speech  of  G.  W.  P. 
Cuatia.Esq. 

"  Some  ilumiit*  tell  us  the  sl&ve  population  U  to  be  freed.  And,  Sir,  doei  onf 
one  regTBl  that  tbefaope  is  held  out,  tha^  witli  our  own  consent,  we  sbatl  one  d&jiee 
■neDdofSlsTerf  7  Should  this  Socist;  be,  as  I  doubt  not  it  wilt,  the  happy  mcsna 
of  producing  this  result,  il  will  br.  Tenowned  as  bi.Ting  done  one  of  the  grealMt  mod 
beat  deeds  uial  have  bleat  the  world."  p.  xviL 

And  now  we  ask  again,  what  will  be  said  about  the  desire  of 
the  "majority"  of  the  Society,  i.  e.  all  the"slaveholderSj"  to  per- 
petuate slavery  ?  But,  let  us  allow,  fora  moment,  the  narrow  in- 
sinuations  against  our  southern  brethren,  and  grant  that  it  is  real- 
ly criminal  to  be  allied  with  them  in  this  philanthropic  exer- 
tion. We  would  then  ask  the  two  following  questions,  for  we 
are  adourers  of  parity  of  reasoning.  IsL  Can  the  New  England 
Anti-Slavery  Society  succeed  in  abolishing  slavery  without  the 
consent  of  the  soutii?  2d.  If  southern  men  should  become 
patrons  of  the  Society,  will  not  all  good  and  virtuous  men  be 
bound  at  once  to  leave  it,  and  wash  their  hands  of  its  iniquitous 
fellowship  7 

But  if  the  character  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the  So- 
ciety, and  are  among  its  firm  supporters,  is  to  have  any  wei^t, 
there  is  one  fact  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  so  summarily  as 
our  opponents  seem  to  imagine.  We  refer  to  the  undoubted  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom  of  a  great  number  of  its  members  and  zeal- 
ous advocates.  The  only  method  adopted  to  dispose  of  this 
fact  is  very  courteously  to  allege  their  utter  deception.  Thia, 
indeed,  is  very  strange.  Who  are  these  persons  who  are  thus  de- 
ceived? Why,  the  Society  has  received  the  approbation  and 
support  of  almost  or  quite  all  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  our 
land.  It  has  been  commended  to  the  notice  of  Congress  by  the 
legislatures  of  a  large  number  of  the  free  States,  and,  as  yet, 
it  retains  their  patronage  and  support  Now  is  it  enough  to  say 
that  these  men  are  duped?  Can  they  not  see?  Can  they  not  un- 
derstand ?  Have  they  not  the  same  judgment  and  wisdom  where- 
by to  scan  the  designs  of  this  Society,  that  they  possess  on  all 
other  subjects?  0  no,  for  they  are  duped;  and  duped  by 
whom?  By  a  few  slaveholders!  Indeed!  why,  tve  thought 
the  reputation  for  artifice  and  cunning  was  on  the  other  nde. 
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But  no,  the  wise,  and  the  great,  and  the  upri^t  at  the  north,  are 
duped  by  a  few  who  are  represented  as  unprincipled  southrons. 
Sic  tempora  mutanirtr.  How  absurd!  How  preposterous! 
Still  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  would  fain  evade  the  fact 
But  if  they  see  fit  to  appeal  to  the  character  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Society  in  order  to  show  its  pernicious  tendency,  Uiey  must 
seek  some  other  than  this  paltry  method  of  giving  satisfaction. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  reason  offered  in  support  of  the 
char^  of  sinister  design.  It  is,  as  we  have  stated,  the  alleged 
temporising  course  of  the  Society,  in  that  it  acknowledges  no  di- 
rect interference  with  the  system  of  slavery,  or,  in  the  language 
of  our  opponents,  "is  not  hostile  to  slavery,"  if  by  that  is 
meant  it  does  not  declare  open  war  with  it 

Here,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  diverging  point  of  the  two 
parties.  Here  is  where  one  pauses  to  meditate  upon  expediency 
and  policy,,  while  the  other  ridicules  the  monitions  of  either. 
Here  is  where  one  with  ease  selects  the  point  and  method  of  at- 
tack, while  the  other  rushes  heedlessly  on  to  an  overwhelming 
destruction. 

The  course  which  the  Society  pursues  is  not  indicative  of  false 
principles.  On  the  contrary  we  affirm,  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
maintain  that  it  is  the  only  wise,  prudent,  and  effective  course 
which  can  be  adopted,  and  that  is  indicative  of  the  soundest  dis* 
eretion.  Should  we  speak  at  length,  in  defence  of  the  position 
which  the  Society  holds,  and  the  principles  by  which  it  is  gov- 
erned, we  should  exceed  the  limits  to  which  prudence  confines 
.  us.     Therefore  we  remark,  briefly, 

(I.)  The  first  principle  which  the  Society  assumes,  upon  a 
survey  of  the  field  before  it,  is,  that  the  great  evil  of  slavery 
cannot  be  eradicated  without  the  united  consent  and  energies  of 
the  whole  American  people. 

This  is  evident  The  evil  is  wide  spread.  It  is  interwoven 
with  the  texture  of  society.  Moreover,  it  is  placed  by  our 
civil  Constitution  out  of  the  reach  of  national  interference,  even 
if  it  wer«  desirable  to  adopt  that  method  of  attack.  But  this 
provision  of  our  Constitution  is  denounced  as  unjust,  and  its 
alteration  demanded.  But  it  is  one  of  thoSe  subjects  which,  by 
compromise  when  that  Constitution  was  formed,  was  plac^ 
without  the  pale  of  jurisdiction.  It  was  a  delicate  point,  where 
concesaioD  was  made,  and  whatever  may  now  be  the  strictly  legal 
right  to  repeal  those  concessions,  it  would  be  a  manifest  outrage 
equity  and  good  faith.  But,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  cannot 
be.  It  would  cause  secession  at  once;  it  would  destroy  the  Con- 
stitution, and  resolve  the  nation  into  it«  original  elements. 

(8.)  The  Society  finds,  then,  a  necessity  of  taking  some  stand, 
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if  poBBible,  and  engaging  in  some  enterpriae  for  the  good  of  our 
country,  and  the  welfare  of  the  blacks,  which  will  be  free  from 
popular  objection;  which  shall  be  catholic  in  its  character,  and 
enlist  the  laYour  and  co-operation  of  the  greateat  possible  ndln- 
ber. 

Such  the  Society  deem  the  plan  which  they  have  adopted,  of 
"colonizing  (with  their  consent)  the  free  people  of  colour  resid- 
ing in  our  country,  in  Africa."  To  unite  in  this  is  something.  It 
is  one  point  gained.  It  is  an  entering  wedge.  It  is  however 
denied  in  the  outset,  we  are  aware,  that  the  prosecution  of  this  ob- 

i'ect  is  a  benefit  to  the  blacks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  to 
le  highly  oppressive.  We  shall  not  stop  now  to  controvert  this 
point  It  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  We  hare  now  to  do,  not 
witii  the  actual  operation  of  the  principles  of  the  Society,  or 
the  question  whether  they  are  equitable  and  beneficial,  but  with 
the  principles  themselves,  the  motives;  are  they  sound  and  ua- 
impeachable  ? 

'  In  answer  to  this  we  say,  that  the  intentions  of  the  Society 
are  pure,  as  is  witnessed  by  its  efiorts,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  direct  public  attention  to  some  plan  in  which  all  parties  can 
unite.  It  occupies  high  ground,  elevated  above  the  arena  of 
angry  conflict;  ground  on  which  those  of  different  views  and 
motives  can  meet  and  harmoniously  co-operate.  And  is  it  not 
something  that  there  has,  at  last,  one  inch  of  ground  been  dis- 
covered and  occupied,  when,  but  a  few  years  since,  the  subject 
could  not  be  approached  at  any  point,  wiUiout  the  warmest  feel- 
ings and  most  jarring  conflicts?  Is  it  nothing  that  people  are  so 
far  likely  to  be  brought  together?  And  is  not  this  conciliatory 
disposition  an  earnest  of  still  greater  harmony;  of  that  unity  of 
public  sentiment  and  action  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  least  advance  in  alleviating  the  evil  ?  For,  we  must  remember 
nothing  can  be  done  without  the  united  energies  of  the  whole 
American  people. 

Is  not  this,  then,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  stigmatize 
the  Society  because  it  does  not  expose  and  denounce  all  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery;  because  it  does  not  meet  them  all  "with  uncom- 
promising severity;"*  because  it  does  not  descend  into  the  arena 
of  angry  conflict  with  every  slaveholder  in  our  land,  meeting 
him  with  the  harsh  epithets  of  kidnapper  and  fiend  ?  To  do  this 
would  be,  in  reality,  to  "uncap  the  volcano,"  and  spread  its 
burning  and  destructive  streams  through  every  portion  of  our 
land.  Union  of  sentiment  and  eflbrt  is  what  is  wanted;  is  what 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Success  in  the  cause  of  emancipation  is 
as  much  dependent  upon  union  and  harmony  of  public  sentiment, 
as  the  prosperity  of  our  nation  upon  the  union  of  the  States. 
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To  pursue,  then,  any  other  course  than  one  which  is  convincing 
and  conciliatory,  is  to  defeat  the  very  end  in  view ;  \&  to  array  in 
opposition  an  invincible  host;  the  height  of  madness! 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Society  embraces  those,  and  allows  and  en- 
courages their  co-operation,  who  care  not  for  the  blacks;  who  are 
selfish,  and  who,  if  they  wish  their  removal,  are  prompted  rather 
by  ill  motives  of  self-interest,  than  feelings  of  benevolence. 
And  there  cqmes  up,  too,  the  old  allegation  that  it  embraces 
many  who  desire  and  are  seeking  the  perpetuity  of  slavery." 
What  if  it  does?  Is  it  any  objection  that  the  aid  of  these  is  se- 
cured in  a  good  work?  Does  it  follow  that  the  scheme  is  really 
calculated  to  perpetuate  slavery,  because  a  few  evil  minded  per- 
sons have  thus  imagined  it?  Does  not  the  Bible  tell  us  of  the 
wise  being  caught  in  their  own  craftiness?  Such  espousers  of 
this  Society  will  surely  be  taken  in  their  own  nets,  for  if  there 
ever  was  a  delusion,  it  is  the  idle  fancy  that  the  Colonization 
Society  will  perpetuate  slavery.  What  matters  it  if  they^do 
come  and  give  the  Society  their  patronage  with  these  vain  ex- 
pectations? There  hopes  are  none  the  less  vain  for  this.  We 
can  tolerate  and  rejoice  in  their  labour,  while  we  remain  entirely 
irresponsible  for  their  sentiments. 

No;  these  catholic  principles  of  the  Society,  instead  of  being 
objectionable,  constitute  in  the  present  state  of  things  it^  very 
excellence.  Holding  the  position  which  it  does,  it  seems  to  us 
to  be  strikingly  analogous  to  that  most  exalted  of  all  our  in- 
stitutions of  benevolence,  the  American  Bible  Society.  Like 
that  it  retires  from  the  theatre  of  party  warfare,  and  takes  a  po- 
sition at  once  elevated  and  grand,  calling  for  the  laying  aside  of 
all  party  prejudices,  and  for  a  noble  union  in  a  great  and  sub- 
lime object  which  is  deemed  equally  the  interest  of  all.  And 
who  would  think  of  impugning  that  Society  because  it  did  not 
manifest  hostility  to  Socinianism,  or  Universal  ism,  or  Campbell- 
ism,  or  Presbyterianism  ?  Is  not  its  silence  on  these  points  its 
very  excellence  ?  And  while  other  associations  may  be  organ- 
ized for  the  furtherance  of  party  views,  should  it  not  still  main- 
tain the  same  calm,  dignified,  elevated  stand;  a  prince  among 
them  all  ? 

Still  further — what  should  we  think  if  we  heard  a  Unitarian, 
or  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Methodist,  impugning  that  Society  be- 
cause it  invited  and  admitted  the  co-operation  of  those  whom 
they  individually  regard  as  heretics?  Is  not  this  the  excellence 
of  the  Society,  that  it  occupies  ground  common  to  all  ?  We  go 
further  yet — what  if  Christians  of  all  sects  should  unite  in  a  cla- 

■  See  the  eitnct  nnde  from  Mr,  Finkr's  upeech,  and  the  ncoampuijriDf  remarke. 
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mour  against  the  Society,  because  it  received  the  conlrlbutioDa  of 
a  band  of  infidels  who  presumptuously  deemed  the  Bible  so  re- 
plete with  absurdities,  that  its  circuUtion  would  prove  ita  sure 
defeat  ?  Would  that  be  any  just  ground  for  preferring  the  charge 
of  infidelity  against  the  Society  ?  Might  they  not  receive  their 
contributions  with  uprightness,  remembering  that  the  Lord  has 
promised  to  bring  tbeir  counsels  to  nought,  and  take  them  in  the 
nets  which  their  own  hands  have  spread  P 

Similar  do  we  consider  the  Colonization  Society.  It  looks 
abroad  and  sees  the  various  moral,  political,  and  physical  evils 
of  slavery,  and  hears  them  crying  for  relief.  But  on  this  very 
subject  it  also  finds  the  nation  rent  asunder  by  sectional  jealousies 
and  deadly  enmities.  And  now,  being  conscious  that  good  can 
be  done  only  as  these  jealousies  and  enmities  are  healed,  what 
does  it  do?  Does  it  add  fuel  to  the  flames  which  are  already 
raging,  by  entering  into  the  arena  of  strife  ?  No.  It  takes  a  van- 
tage-point above  it,  one  which  may,  in  a  great  measure,  unite  the 
eoorts  of  alL  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Hammet's  speech,  "  In 
this,  we  all  agree.  The  peculiarities  of  creed,  of  sect,  and  of 
party,  are  here  forgotten,  or  lost  in  the  glories  of  one  com- 
mon philanthropy."  And  because  there  may  flow  into  it  here, 
those  who  are  actuated  by  different  motives — slaveholders  and 
non-slaveholders,  and  all  the  variety  of  gradual  or  iTnmediafe 
abolitionists,  or  even  those  who  madly  seek  the  perpetuity  of  the 
system — is  this  any  objection  to  it,  if  so  be  their  efibrts  are  united 
in  a  good  cause,  and  for  the  promotion  of  a  desirable  object  ? 
That  the  object  is  a  good  one,  will  be  the  subject  of  remark  here- 
t^ler.  We  are  now  ascertaining  the  principles  and  motives  of 
the  Society,  and,  as  the  result  of  our  remarks,  we  state  them  to 
be  as  follows: 

I.  It  desires  the  united  good  of  ourselves  and  the  coloured 
people. 

II.  It  believes  the  union  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  sectional  feeling,  to  be  essential  to  the  promotion 
of  this  object  Ther^ore,  it  avoids  violent  opposition  and  denun- 
ciation; and 

III.  It  pursues  that  course  which  seems  to  be  calculated  to 
effect  the  object,  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  all  parties. 

Let  it  DO  longer  be  said,  then,  that  the  Society  "  originated  in 
the  desire  to  eternize  Slavery,"  (Liberator  of  Feb.  2.)  Uiat  it  is  a 
cunning  invention  of  kidnappers  and  "  slave  drivers,"  who  have 
deluded,  most  completely  deluded,  the  jaoor,  innocent,  simple- 
hearted,  unsuspecting  Yankees.'.'  We  claim  for  it  other  mo- 
tives, and.  shall  continue  to  claim  them  till  it  can  be  proved  by 
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some  better  lo^c,  that  they  did  not,  and  could  not  enter  the 
minds  of  its  founders,  or  present  a  better. 

And  now  we  ask,  if  the  Society  holds  this  high  ground,  and 
if  it  is  just  ground,  why  those  who  choose  to  organize  themselves 
into  parties  to  descend  to  the  more  contested  portions  of  the  field ' 
should  appose  it,  because  it  does  not  come  dawn  fVom  its  high 
station  and  side  with  them  in  their  acrimonious  warfare?  .Why 
is  it  not  as  just  that  the  Bible  Society  should  be  condemned  on 
one  aide,  because  it  is  not  Presbyterian;  on  another,  because  it 
is  not  Socinian;  and  still  on  another,  because  it  is  not  Arminiao? 
We  see  no  reason  why  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
if  it  chooses  to  be  sectarian  in  its  character,  need  interfere  with 
Mis  Society,  or  took  to  it  otherwise  than  as  occupying  ground 
which  is  common  to  all  sects,  where  parties  can  unite. 

We  hare  thus  exhibited  and  defended  what  we  know  to  be 
essentially  the  views  of  the  Colonization  Society.  Let  us  now 
turn  and  examine  the  principles  of  those  who  oppose  it  We 
gather  them  from  their  conduct  and  their  publications,  and  we 
find  them  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  we  have  been  contem- 
plating. Which  are  the  most  consonant  with  sound  discretion, 
we  leave  to  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Instead  of  deeming  it  necessary  to  conciliate  the  south,  and 
produce  union  of  sentiment  and  effort — they  raise  the  cry  of  ex- 
terminating warfare.  The  slaveholder  is  not  courted  or  won, 
but  is  kicked  and  vilified.  An  attempt  is  made  to  exasperate 
publie  sentiment  against  him,  and  then  deliver  him  over  to  its 
unroiti^ted  vengeance.* 

But  what  can  be  done  towards  alleviating  the  evils  of  slavery 
in  Georgia,  for  instance,  provided  every  other  State  were  free, 
and  all  were  loud  and  unanimous  in  their  demands  for  its  aboli- 
tion 7  Why,  nothing  at  all,  unless  Georgia  joined  the  same 
voice;  for  that  was  the  express  compact  on  which  she  entered 
into  the  union,  that  no  one  should  interfere  with  her  regulations 
of  slavery.  If  we  violate  this  com  pact,  yus/tce  is  outraged,  and 
the  nation  is  ruined. 

*  It  may  ba  lUeged  tbit  wa  ui 
KailioTi]  Hinh  tiDiniBte '.  V/t 
ioUowiiig  eltnct  witWtDrerflowuig  indignRtum: 

■■  It  ii  a  btt,  t)Mt  •OTcel;  a  preuhcr  of  tnj  naine,  or  a  pn^enor  of  Mnj  one  of 
tlw  ntote  Dumennii  aecta  (of  Chrutuinity)  can  be  Ibund,  who  ii  not  a  lUie  driTcr 
and  bamaiiflealimercbanUaouUiofthePoloinac.  RanuunbortbeRichmoadprcacEi- 
faig  kidoapper !" 

Tlu*  U  from  an  article  in  tiia  Libaralor  of  April  90tb.  Tha  article  ia  apprcfti- 
aldr  beaded  "  Tbe  Hrebnnd,  No.  I.  b;  an  incandian  ftnatic" 

llM  bQawinjp  propadtion  is  fraqnentlj  aeen  in  tbia  paper,  in  atatinf  aapUak, 
■*  iSvmr  umn  Aimaicui  auTUoum  m  a  Kmiufraa." 
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Nothing  can  be  done  without  the  consent  and  co-oj>erati0u 
of  the  slaveholding  Slates.  But  what  is  the  method  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  secure  this  7  Shall  we  adopt  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  Colonization  Society,  or  shall  we, 
with  the  rankest  indiscretion,  cry  out  "JVo  compromise  with 
■  slavery" — no  quarter  to  the  slaveholder — the  kidnapper — the 
fiend  ?     Let  reason  answer. 

Nothing  can  be  done  without  the  will  of  the  south.  How  then 
shall  its  prejudices  be  met  and  subdued  ?  by  denunciation,  or  by 
compromise  and  kindness?  Let  us  remember  the  fable  of  the 
Wind  and  the  Sun,  when  they  attempted  to  deprive  the  traveller 
of  his  cloak.  Yea,  let  us  remember  the  words  of  the  wise  man, 
"A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath." 

These  being  the  principles  on  which  the  New  England  Society 
proceeds,  we  do  believe,  however  honest  its  intentions,  that  it 
only  tends  to  add  iron  to  the  bondage  of  the  slave,  by  strengthen- 
ing rather  than  dissolving  those  prejudices  which  must  be  re- 
moved ere  the  least  light  can  break  in  upon  their  forlorn  condi- 
tion. If  all  the  people  north  of  the  Potomac  should  grow  zeal- 
ous on  this  subject;  if  they  should  rage,  and  foam  with  fury, 
what  would  be  accomplished  ?  Wby,  nothing  but  national  an- 
archy and  destruction.  And  this  Society  may  proceed  on  its 
present  principles;  it  may  spread,  and  embody  all  the  intellectual 
and  physical  resources  of  the  north,  and  it  can  do  nothing.  A 
poor  encouragement:  but  the  truth,  forlorn  as  it  may  be.  It  can 
do  nothing.  It  has  done  nothing.  Where  is  the  impression  it 
has  made  upon  the  system  of  slavery?     Where  is  the  southern 

Erejudice  it  has  removed  ?  Where  is  the  solitary  slave  it  has 
berated,  or  a  single  fragment  of  the  fetters  it  has  broken?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Colonization  Society  has  already  given  liberty 
to  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  slaves,  it  has  made  an  impression 
which  is  felt  throughout  the  south,  dissipating  prejudice,  open- 
ing the  door,  and  inviting  emancipation. 

After  all  its  idle  declamation,  the  New  England  Society  is  the 
most  gradual  in  Its  operation,  though  so  "immediate"  in  its  prin- 
ciples. They  can  effect  nothing,  they  cannot  bid  one  captive  go 
free  until  public  opinion  is  revolutionized.  Ask  these  abettors 
of  immediate  emancipation  what  they  are  doing,  what  they  have 
now  done  for  the  objects  of  their  pity,  and  they  can  tell  you  only 
of  what  they  are  going,  to  do — they  point  to  the  future^ — to  the 
future !  The  Colonization  Society  moves  in  advance  of  public 
opinion.  It  waits  not  for  it,  but,  by  its  moral  power,  bears  it 
along  with  it  It  rears  a  proud  monument  of  ite  philanthropy 
on  another  continent;  it  demonstrates  its  benevolence  and  effi- 
ciency, and  thus  forces  the  unwilling  tribute  of  public  approba- 
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tion.  Which  is  the  more  powerAll :  The  one  which  waits  to  be 
borne  along  by  public  opinion,  or  that  which,  Hercules-like,  risea 
up  and  bears  the  nation  with  it?  Whieh  is  the  more  gradual: 
the  one  that  points  only  to  the  future  for  its  benefit,  or  the  one 
which  can  ajqieal  with  pride  to  the  past,  and  with  glory  to  the 
present? 

We  have  vindicated  the  principles  of  the  Society;  and  now  we 
challenge  the  world  to  show  an  instiUiUon,  contemplating  such 
complicated  difficulties,  or  exhibiting  a  nobler  monument  of 
human  wisdom  and  design. 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  general  class  of  objections. 

They  are  tbos£  which  bei-ate  to  the  operation  of  the 

SoCIETT  rPON  THE  COLOURED  PEOPLE. 

It  is  first  alleged  that  the  course  of  the  Society,  not  only  ne- 
gatively, but  positively,  favours  and  fosters  the  prejudices  which 
exist  against  the  coloured  people,  and  which  at  present  are  so  in- 
auperable  a  barrier  to  their  elevation  in  this  country.  The  So- 
ciety, they  Bay,  exhibits  a  spirit  of  compromise  with  these  wicked 
feelings,  and  thus  act^  an  inhuman  and  unchristian  part 

It  is  assumed  in  this  objection,  that  prejudice  is  the  only  thing 
operating  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  the  coloured  man  in  this 
country.  This  is  not  so.  There  are  natural  causes  which  no  one 
can  remove,  such  as  superior  knowledge,  wealth,  reiqwctkbility, 
4ic.  which  are  in  themselves  a  power,  and  a  power,  which  must 
inevitably  operate  against  him. 

Frejudiee,  too,  may  not  be  so  utterly  unreasonable  as  is  fr^ 
quently  and  conunonly  represented.  It  lies  not  solely  against 
his  skin,  but  his  character.  The  class  are  so  universally  degra- 
ded, that  their  character  has  become  identified  with  their  skin; 
and  here  is  the  real  ground  of  prejudice  against  those  individuals 
among  them  who  may  sustain  fair  characters. 

But  we  cannot  now  stop  to  speak  of  these  causes.  It  matters 
not,  for  our  purpose,  whether  the  prejudice  is  right  or  wrong;  we 
deny  that  the  Colonization  Society  does  any  thing  to  foster  it  It 
designs  not  at  all  to  interfere  witfi  it  directly  in  either  way.  It 
does  not,  however,  militate  with  any  attempts  on  the  part  of 
others  to  remove  it,  nor  are  such  attempts  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  an  advocate  of  the  Society.  The  Society,  as 
such,  maintaining  its  catholic  position,  refuses  to  be  identified 
with  any  effort,  save  simply  to  colonize,  &c.  But  it  recognises 
the  existence  ot  this  prejudice  among  the  various  evils  incident 
to  the  situation  of  the  slave.  But  for  what?  To  oppose  it?  No. 
To  promulgate  it?  No.  It  assumes  it  as  a  fact  which  does  exist, 
and  will  exist,  if  not  forever,  still  for  ages  and  ages  to  come. 

vol.  V.  NO.  II.  H  m 
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Fh>n  this  and  oUier  faets  which  are  unfavouralile  U  them  in  this 
country,  it  draws  this  principle,  which  is  fundameiital  io  the 
seheme  of  its  operatioos,  viz :  that  the  blacks  will  have  vastiy 
greater  facilities  for  improvement,  and  happiness,  and  liberty,  in 
B  commuoity  separated  from  the  whites,  thaa  they  can  be  expect* 
ed  to  enjoy  otherwise. 

The  Society  does  not  meddle  with  the  question,  whether  this 
du^t  to  be;  neither  does  it  attempt  to  defend  it  It  leaves 
its  own  members  and  others,  to  think  and  act  upon  this  mattery 
in  their  individual  capacity,  as  they  please.  This  prejudice,  it 
assumes  as  a  fact  which  will  exist,  and  be  of  immense  power. 
Thou^  some  impression  might  be  made  upon  it,  still  they  deem 
the  certainty  of  its  existence  past  all  doubt  They  thus  see  tbA 
hopelesaness  of  gaining  relief  by  combating  tiie  prejudice,  tnd 
therefore  it  is,  that  the  Society  seeks  a  separate  abode  for  the 
coloured  man,  that  he  may  rise  up  where  every  thing  conspires  ta 
stimulate  him,  and  not  spend  his  life  in  vain  endeavours  to  attua 
here  an  elevation  which  his  very  circumstances  render  impos- 
sible. 

But,  it  is  said,  this  prejudice  is  wrong — it  is  uojiut — it  must 
not  be.  But  still  it  is,  and  it  will  be.  Telling  people  that  tbey 
arc  wrong  will  never  m^e  them  right  This  prejudice  will 
never  be  done  away,  be  it  ri  ght  or  wrong.  No,  the  colovired  man 
has  been  a  slave  here,  be  has  been  ignorant  and  degraded,  and 
the  history  of  his  degradation  will  be  handed  down  from  geiM> 
»tion  to  generation,  long  after  every  shackle  shall  be  thrown  oS, 
and  it  will  fix  iteelf  as  a  stigma  upon  him,  and  depress  his  spirit* 
as  long  u  human  nature  remains  depraved,  end  pr^udice  finds 
any  abode  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  think  it  will  be  otherwise^ 
•nd  b)  promulgate  any  scheme  which  is  built  upon  such  a  pro> 
sumption,  is  Utopian  in  the  extreme.  Why  then  cover  up  tkis 
&ct,  or  why  contend  with  it,  and  fight,  like  Don  Quixote,  with 
«  windmill?  Why  bold  out  hopes  to  the  coloured  man,  whiek 
he  can  never  realize,  or,  if  ever,  only  when  the  a^es  irf  the  pre^ 
■ent,  and  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation  to  come,  riiall  bars 
Saiagled  in  the  grave. 

We  believe  this  prejudice  to  be  incurable.  And  in  beUevaag 
this,  we  are  not  slandering  our  countrymen  any  more  than  alnuWt 
every  religious  creed  slanders  them.  We  believe  in  the  depnt- 
vity  of  human  naturo — a  depravity  which  religion  itself  does  irot 
exterminate  here ;  and  we  hold  this  prejudice  to  be  oonnstatft 
with  that  depravity.  People  may  o^  for  shame!  for  ehasisl 
They  may  call  it,  in  the  hei^t  of  national  pride,  a  foul  calumny. 
Still  it  is,  and  it  will  be.     It  requires  no  prophet's  ciye  to  djaoera 
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diil.  We  Mad  btit  look  in  th«  muror  of  the  past.  Tba  whol« 
history  of  huwaa  luture  u  our  witnew. 

B«t  u  to  tha  eourse  of  the  Society,  we  affirm,  that  though  it 
does  not  tim  tt  it,  still  it  exerts  the  most  beneficial  influenee  pofr. 
sible  upoD  this  prejudice.  Yes,  we  believe  it ;  though  it  may 
meet  with  the  disdain  of  those  who  disagree  with  us.  It  takei 
the  wisest  way  to  soAen  it,  that  could  be  adopted  even  were 
tUs  its  espresB  purpose.  What  is  in  a  great  part  the  oocasion  of 
this  prejudice  ?  As  we  have  said,  it  is  his  degraded  character 
■ad  eonditioD.  It  is  far  from  being  solely  his  colour.  It  is 
celour,  chiefly  u  this  defpvdatioo  has  become  idenlified  with 
it  What  then  can  be  more  successful  in  undermining  this  |b«- 
judice  than  to  show  them  enlightened,  intelligent  and  virtuous? 
What  can  do  more  for  the  Africans  here,  than  an  aetive,  wealthy, 
powerful,  dignified  nation  of  their  own  colour  springing  up  on 
tke  coasts  of  Africa?  It  would  lead  to  associations,  in  our  minds, 
of  a  difierent  kind.  It  would  do  moret  by  removing  the  cause, 
to  affect  the  prejudice,  than  all  efibrts  to  oppose  it  face  to  lace. 
When  we  meet  with  prejudice,  we  must,  in  some  measure,  eom- 
ftromiae  with  it — ^we  nust  uodermiae  it,  if  we  would  conquer 
rt — we  cannot  storm  it 

But  it  will  be  recoUeeled  what  we  here  already  mentioned, 
tiiat  then  are  many  things  aside  irom  this  prejudice,  which  tend 
te  drareas  them  here;  things  which  cannot  be  regarded  es  blame- 
worthy, all  of  which  tend  to  justity  the  plan  of  the  Society.  We 
eaniiot  enter  upon  them  hern.  W9  therefore  paas  to  another 
point 

It  is  said  the  Society  oppreesee  the  coloured  people  by  per- 
petuating slavery. 

We  have  partially  remarked  upon  this  subject  heretofore.  It 
aeeds,  however,  a  separate  notice  here.  We  have  deCended  the 
Society  only  from  the  design  of  perpetuating  slavery.  But 
tfaoH^  it  ia  aequitted  on  the  score  <H  design,  the  ehar^  way  be 
brought  against  its  tmidency.  As  we  are  now  spe^ug  6t  the 
ictval  operation  of  the  Society,  the  question  occurs  in  answer  to 
this  obJDcUoo,  does  it  tend  indirectly  to  perpetnete  slavery? 
We  asswer,  No.  We  shall  not  proceed  to  show  that  its  natural 
operation  is,  and  must  be,  directiy  the  reverse.  We  shall  siajply 
•ppaal  to  a  few  fiusts.     The  first  ia  this: 

All  those  individuals  who  desire  the  perpetuity  of  the  systcoa 
regard  the  Society  w  destructive  to  it  This  surely  >s  oppoeed 
to  the  opision  expressed  by  the  northeni  abolitjwifli  Now 
who,  we  ask,  is  it  probable,  knows  moat  of  the  atttnal  or  Iwtjr 
aate  iitfiNme  of  Society,  those  who  live  North  or  l^wth  oftlic 
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Potomac  ?  We  appeal  to  coramon  sense  to  interpret  this  &6t 
and  throw  its  mighty  testimony  into  the  scale  where  it  belones. 

Again,  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  riaveholders  who  desire  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  that  the  colonization  scheme  is  an  indispen- 
sable auxiliary.  Else,  why  did  Virginia,  in  her  late  anxiety  to 
abolish  slavery,  look  to  this  method  as  its  only  relief?  Why 
has  it  been  before  discussed  by  her  wise  men  and  legislators  as 
the  only  plan  ?  Why  is  it  always  asttated  in  connexion  with  abo- 
lition, not  only  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but  wherever,  in 
more  private  circles,  it  may  be  discussed  ?  If,  then,  the  opinions 
of  the  South,  of  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  tendency  of  the  Society,  is  thus  decidedly  expressed, 
what  can  more  completely  refute  this  objection  i  No.  The 
Society,  so  far  from  perpetuating  slavery,  is  the  only  medium 
through  which  there  is  the  least  light  thrown  in  upon  the  dark 
aspect  of  the  system.  And  it  is  encouraged  by  this  light  that 
discussion  has  been  invited,  and  that  the  subject  has  been  agi- 
tated. Otherwise,  it  would  have  remained  forever  a  forbidden 
theme. 

The  Society  does  not  and  cannot  operate  to^rpetuate  slavery 
for  the  southern  people  are  far  from  being  attached  in  principle 
to  the  system.  Far  otherwise — it  is  complained  of  as  an  evil, 
and  as  facilities  for  emancipation  are  afforded,  they  are  improved 
and  will  b6  improved ;  and  as  they  are  improved,  increased  pros- 
perity will  lead  on  to  other  and  still  other  emancipations.  The 
attachment  to  the  system  «s  an  attachment  rathsr  of  necessity 
than  choice.  Remove  that  tiecessity,  open  the  door  for  the  easy 
ingress  of  a  new  state  of  things,  and  the  people  of  the  South  will 
be  far  from  advocating  the  perpetuity  of  the  system.  Does  any 
one  doubt  this  ?  He  cannot  then  be  awake  to  the  signs  of  the' 
times.  A  mere  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  system,  by  a  re- 
moval of  the  surplus  population  is  not,  as  is  confidently  declared, 
what  will  satisfy  the  people.  No.  Nothing  short  of  that  pros- 
perity and  vigour  which  they  behold  in  the  other  States. 

But  still  the  abolitionists  of  the  North  persevere  in  attributing 
all  these  movings  at  the  South  not  to  discontent  with  the  system, 
but  to  a  slavish  fear  of  its  consequences.  Thus,  if  slaveholders 
begin  to  move  and  inquire  what  can  be  done;  if  they  form  so- 
cieties to  curtail  the  evils  or  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  system, 
the  cry  at  once  is,  they  are  only  combining  to  perpetuate 
slavery.  Do  whole  States  move  in  the  matter  of  abolition  and 
colonization  ?  0,  it  is  not  from  principle,  it  is  not  from  benevo- 
lence ;  it  is  only  from  fear,  a  slavish  fear.  So  determined  are 
they  that  no  good  shall  come  out  of  Nazareth.  Why  a  slav»- 
holder  is  a  villain ;  he  is  incapable  of  a  worthy  motive  or  a  noble 
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action,  and  all  eamesto  of  reform  are  mere  hypocritical  illu- 
sions 1 

We  come  now  to  the  third  class  of  objections,  which  rklatk 
TO  THE  pBOHtsB  OF  BENEFIT  TO  AFRICA.  The  Society  pretends 
that  the  establishment  of  a  colony  on  the  coa«t  of  Africa,  such 
as  is  now  there,  will,  as  it  increases  from  year  to  year,  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  carrying  the  light  of  ChristiaDity  and 
civilization  to  that  vast  continent  But  even  this  good  is  deoied. 
That  colony,  which  has  flourished  beyond  all  others  of  which 
history  gives  us  knowledge,  is  held  up  as  an  a^ect  of  scorn; 
yea,  more,  as  a  place  of  oppression  and  exile! !  The  idea  of  its 
conveying  any  blessing  to  Ainca,  is  ridiculed  without  measure. 
But  what!  will  not  a  population  of  8500  or  3000  people,  with 
six  schools  and  two  or  three  churches,  with  its  courts  of  justice 
•nd  civil  officers,  enjoyiog  all  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  and 
civil  community,  will  not  such  a  colony,  we  ask,  thrown  upon 
the  shores  of  a  benighted  continent,  spread  light  and  blessings 
around  it?  If  this  is  denied,  what  can  be  asserted?  If,  as  a 
nation  in  embryo,  it  is  not  an  earnest  of  future  good  inconceiva- 
ble, we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  to  calculate. 

This  colony  is  vilified,  grossly  vilified,  by  the  advocates  of 
*'  immediate  abolition;"  calumniating  statements  of  its  situation 
are  from  time  to  time  promulgated,  without  any  responsibility, 
which  are  at  direct  rariance  with  the  testimony  of  all  who  have 
visited  it,  and  which  the  "Liberia  Herald,"  and  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  the  colony  repel  with  indignation. 

There  are  still  other  chains  brought  against  the  Society 
which  we  are  unable  now  to  notice.  We  have  presented  the 
main  ones,  and,  we  trust,  have  shown  them  to  be  futile.  We 
have  defended  its  great  positions,  shown  it  to  be  of  honest  and 
uprieht  intention,  and  pursuing  wise  and  judicious  plans.  If  it 
^uld  fall  and  the  plan  be  abandoned,  the  colony  will  forever 
stand  a  living  and  ever  increasing  monument  of  its  benevolence ; 
but  it  will  be  a  dark  day  for  the  oppressed  and  the  enslaved  in 
America.  Their  sun  will  have  set,  and  the  darkness  of  an  Egyp- 
tian bondage  will  rest  upon  them.  But  no.  It  will  rise,  and  like 
Sampson,  hurst  asunder  the  cords  and  withes  with  which  the 
Philistines  would  have  bound  him.  It  will  open  the  door  of  re- 
lease, and  bid  the  captive  go  free — it  will  pour  its  blessings  across 
the  wide  ocean,  and  thousands,  yea,  millions  yet  unborn  will  rise 
up  and  call  it  blessed. 

And  now,  we  ask  again,  why  need  those  who  are  immediate 
abolitionists,  interfere  with  the  Colonization  Society?  Really 
we  see  no  reason  why  an  abolitionist  of  the  most  intemperate 
sort  should  rail  against  the  Socie^,  unless  it  is  to  rail  against  it 
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beeauie  it  does  not  come  down  and  fi^t  imd«r  the  banner  of  a 
party,  and  change  entirely  its  scope  and  design.  Its  object  is 
parposely  specific,  not  general  Why  then  aound  the  tocsin  of 
alarm  and  accuse  it  o[  horrid  enormities,  because  it  does  not  dft- 
elare  war  with  slavery  ?  That  subject,  by  its  constitution  and  in 
its  wisdom,  is  out  of  its  sphere.  It  does  not  say  it  should  not  be 
touched.  It  refuses  to  apjH^ach  it  itielf,  but  where  is  the  bar- 
rier it  throws  in  the  way  of  any  other  man's  discusaing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  system,  and  revealing  its  moral,  political,  and  phy- 
sical evib,  and  using  any  temperate  and  rational  means  for  tbelr 
relief?  We  affirm  there  is  none.  We  afiirm  that  we  ourseiTes, 
being  advocates  of  the  Colonization  Society,  can  oppose  in  eeoti- 
ment,  and  by  a  rational  influence,  tiie  system  of  slavery,  without 
acting  in  tmposition  to,  or  in  accordance  with,  but  with  iado* 
pendeoce  of  die  Colonization  Society,  That  Society  purposely  and 
wisely  avoids  being  identified  with  any  efforts  immediately  kf- 
fectiag  the  system  of  slavery,  and  thus  its  highest  wisdom  ifl 
imputed  as  its  greatest  crime. 

Ym,  the  Society  occupies  hi^  ground;  and  it  is  truly  intei^ 
esting  to  see  by  what  a  simple,  dignified  courae  it  is  calculated 
to  brmg  every  blesmng  in  its  train.  Its  sole  and  simple  object  ia 
to  colonize  the  free  people  of  colour  with  their  own  consent  All 
unite  in  this.  As  they  proceed,  and  the  colony  grows,  and  tfia 
subject  asmimes  importance,  a  door  seems  to  be  opened  j  thoiightf 
ef  emancipating  slaves  occur;  they  increase;  the  object  extends. 
Thus  the  Society  indirectly,  but  most  powerfally  affects  Axrery. 
And  wiiile  keying  quietly  and  silently  at  its  one  simple  object,  it 
finds  discussions  <$  abolition  arising  up,  and  the  spirit  of  eman- 
cipation extending,  where,  but  a  itttJe  while  before,  it  was  trea- 
KW  to  lisp  it 

But  as  thoughts  of  abolition  and  oolonimtioa  are  entertained, 
we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  interposed  by  the  ignorance  and 
wretched  state  of  the  blacks.  This,  then,  demands  r«nedy,  mmI 
enlists  public  attention,  wfaidi  is  thus  imperceptibly  led  on,  step 
by  step,  in  this  great  cause  o(  philanthropy.  Here  we  find  one 
cause,  and  a  great  cause,  why  the  religions  instmction  and  gene* 
ral  education  of  the  coloured  people  is  enlisting  the  attention  of 
the  community;  and  it  will  enlist  it  more  and  more,  while  Ihe 
one  simple  object  of  the  Colonization  Society  is  prosperouslj' 
pursued.  Where,  we  would  ask,  is  the  ofa^ctioa  that  the  Soeiei^ 
''prevents  the  instruction  of  the  blacks?"  It  aids  it,  ia  tbb 
indirect,  but  most  aSeetual  way;  by  this  way,  in  whii^  tt  Kcnrefl 
all  the  benefits  which  the  taaet  devoted  friend  of  the  blaehs  eim 
desire. 

Bat  there  are  those  who  ais  uDwilling  to  wait  tbia  natnal 
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process  of  things;  «^o  raise  a  rehement  clamouT  became  every 
thing  is  not  done  st  once ;  because  the  slave  is  not  raised  as  by 
die  touch  of  a  magic  wand,  from  his  state  of  servitude  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  most  beatific  freedom.  They  forget  it  must  be 
I3ie  work  of  time — that  it  must  be  gradual.     Gradual,  we  say; 

EM,  it  must  be  gradual,  though  there  is  uot  a  word  in  the  whole 
nglish  vocabulary,  which  a  northern  abolitionist  so  heartily 
ftbhora,     "  Immediate,"  "  immediate,"  is  their  motto. 

Let  08 bring  this  principle  to  the  test.  The  Russians  are  the  slaves 
of  their  emperor.  Slaves  we  say,  for  he  is  an  autocrat — he  is  of 
despotic  authority.  Now  this  ought  not  to  be.  They  ought  to  be 
free.  When  ?  Why,  a  wise  man  answers,  that  such  is  the  state  of 
things,  such  is  the  ignorance  of  the  people  and  their  inability  to 
^vem  themselves,  that  they  should  oe  made  free  litOe  by  little: 
1.  e.  gradually.  Gradually!  gradually!  iterates  another — what 
oppression,  what  injustice,  what  a  compromise  with  tyranny! 
Ko.  Immediately,  immediately!  And  so  to-day,  those  who 
are  the  ignorant  subjects  of  a  despot,  are  to-morrow  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  enli^tened  members  of  a  blissful  Republic! 
What  absurdities! 

Still  this  is  substantiaUy  the  doctrine  advanced  with  relation 
to  the  slaves.  Yet  every  great  change  must  be  gradual,  (how- 
ever hateful  the  word,]  the  whole  course  of  nature  is  gradual; 
the  growth  from  boyhood  to  manhood  is  gradual;  the  .decline 
from  manhood  to  old  age  is  gradual;  the  tntnsition  from  night 
to  day  is  gradual,  and  this  hateful  word  gradual  is  inscribed  upon 
every  thing  under  the  sun,  yea,  even  upon  the  sun  itself,  as  it 
gradually  passes  from  the  east  to  the  west! 

But  now  suppose  the  admiaistration  to  be  transferred  to  other 
hands.  "Immediate,"  "immediate!"  is  the  motto;  and,  like  the 
boy  who  wished  to  be  a  giant,  you  see  every  child  on  a  sudden 
notice  outstripping  his  garments,  as  he  rises  to  the  stature  of  a 
man;  and  every  man  when  arrived  at  a  certain  point  as  sud- 
denly sinking  to  decrepibide  and  death;  despots  dethroned  to 
day,  and  democracies  ruling  lo-morrow ;  and  the  sun  itself,  like 
a  meteor;  darting  across  the  heavens  to  leave  us  in  a  deeper  and 
thicker  darkness! 

Ob!  when  will  suchabsurdities  cease?  When  will  men  learn 
to  be  content  with  the  tardy  but  ordained  course  of  nature?  It 
is  because  they  are  thus  unwilling  to  wait  for  the  slow  and  natu- 
ral but  sure  operation  of  moral  causes,  that  they  oppose  the  Colo- 
nization  Society.  But  it  affords  the  only  relief;  the  sure  relief; 
the  relief  which  by  its  very  hateful,  gradual  process  is  analogous 
to  the  whole  course  of  nature. 

We  hail  it,  then.     We  bid  it  go  on;  go  on  in  its  simple  ape- 
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cific  course  and  commit  the  result  to  Him  who  ruletli  all  things. 
Other  meana  will  be  opened  as  they  are  needed.  Let  it  go  od, 
and  dispense  ita  rich  hlessinK^  to  the  two  millians  of  our  enslaved 
countrymen ;  let  it  go  on  till  it  removes  from  our  nation  the  only 
incubuB  on  its  prosperity,  and  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  its  dis- 
cords and  strifes.  Let  it  go  till  it  causes  the  hundred  millions 
of  a  benighted  continent  to  rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion and  religion;  till  that  scripture  is  verified,  which  appears 
committed  to  our  favoured  hands  to  fulfil,  when  Ethiopia  shall 
stretch  forth  her  hands,  and  the  desert  blossom  as  a  rose! 
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Art.  I. — Hints  on  Colonization  and  Abolition;  with  r^er- 
ence  to  the  black  race. 

Thzt  who  are  wi9e  enough  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
Btatement«  of  the  Bible,  as  to  the  oriKin  of  the  human  race,  find 
no  difBculty  in  tracing  the  three  distinct  races  of  men  who  in- 
habit  this  vast  continent  to  the  patriarch  Noah,  as  the  second 
head  and  progenitor  of  mankind.  Nor  ia  the  difficulty  great,  to 
reach  the  assurance  that  the  three  sons  of  that  patriarch  were 
respectiyely  the  heads  of  three  races  which  Burround  us:  all 
things  concurring  to  prove  that  the  North  American  Indians  are 
of  Asiatic,  that  is  of  Shemitish  origin,  whilst  tlie  origin  of 
the  white  and  black  races  is  not  only  matter  of  familiar  know- 
ledge and  full  experience,  but  is  stamped  upon  the  very 
aspects  and  lineaments  of  the  beings  themselves,  in  charac- 
ters which  time  ia  not  able  to  erase.  Indeed  we  think  we  seo 
in  the  very  state  of  things  which  are  passing  before  us,  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  God,  in  the  exact  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
phecy, which,  from  the  distance  of  forty-two  centuries,  seem  to 
point  steadfastly  to  us.  "God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  ser< 
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rant"  This  is  very  remarkable;  and  as  far  as  we  know,  has  beea 
true  no  where  else  but  here ;  and  true  no  where,  if  its  gtatemeots 
were  reversed.  Shem  hasnotruled  Ham  inthetentsof  Japheth; 
nor  Ham  either  of  them  in  the  tents  of  the  other;  nor  Japhetili, 
been  served  by  Ham  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  any  where  but  in 
this  western  hemisphere.  God  enlarged  JapheUi,  until  he  hath 
stretched  him  over  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  the  liberties  of  Ham; 
the  double  plunderer  of  both  his  brethren. 

With  only  one  of  these  races,  it  is  our  purpose  now  to  occupy 
these  pages;  having  reference  to  a  second  race  only  so  far  aa 
their  high  interests  or  close  duties  may  implicate  them  in  the 
discussion;  and  dismissing  the  third  from  our  thoughts  as  not 
now  particularly  concerned.  For,  although  the  question  of 
colonization  has  not  only  been  made,  but  matured  and  executed 
aa  to  considerable  portions  of  the  Indian  race;  it  is  obvious  that 
it  stands  upon  wholly  different  grounds  from  the  same  question  as 
applied  to  the  African  race. 

The  African  race  in  the  United  States,  at  this  time,  does  not 
vary  much  in  amount  from  two  millions  and  a  half  of  persona. 
Of  these,  something  more  than  two  millions  are  slaves,  and  the 
remainder  admitted  to  a  very  limited  state  of  freedom.  Thia 
race  is  again  capable  of  another  division,  which,  though  generally 
overlooked,  is  of  no  inconsiderable  consequence;  the  division  we 
mean  into  unmixed  Africans,  and  coloured  persons  originally  of 
African  origin,  but  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  white  race.  No 
means  have  been  used  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  mulat- 
toes  in  this  country;  but  they  undoubtedly  amount  to  many 
thousands  of  people,  scattered  through  all  the  States,  varying 
through  all  possible  grades  of  complexion  between  black  and 
white,  and  yet  forming  unitedly  a  distinct,  powerful,  and  re- 
markable class  of  beings.  By  the  laws  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  any  person  whose  veins  contain  as  much  as  one  quarter 
of  African  blood  is  technically  called  a  mulatto,  and  is  consid- 
ered and  treated  in  all  respects  as  if  he  were  black.  The  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  right  of  freedom,  upon  the  mere  fact  of  having 
less  than  a  fourth  part  of  African  blood ;  that  is,  being  neither  a 
black  nor  a  mulatto  but  a  white  man  (such  are  so  by  these  laws), 
and  as  such,  per  ee,Jree,  has  not,  we  believe,  been  yet  made  in 
our  courts  aa  a  legal  question.  Nor  is  it  our  province  to  say 
bow  it  will  be  decided  when  made;  but  if  the  law  be  construed 
to  favour  freedom,  as  all  law  pretends  to  do,  there  are  multitudes 
of  persons  now  held  in  bondage,  who  will  go  free.  This  whole 
class  of  mulattoes  is  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  distinct 
from  the  blacks.  They  consider  themselves  so;  the  blacks  con- 
sider them  so;  and  all  who  have  opportunity  of  comparing  ttie 
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two  caanot  doubt  that  the  former  an  the  more  ftctive,  iBtellU 

fSDt,  aad  eDterprisiDg  of  the  two.  They  look  upwards,  not 
ownwardi.  They  are  coDstaotly  seeking,  and  acquirine  too^ 
the  privilegesof  the  whites;  and  cases  are  within  our  own  know- 
ledge where  persons  of  respectability,  in  nearly  eyery  walk  of 
life,  have  sprung  within  the  memory  of  man  from  this  mixed 
race.  For  all  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  therefore,  this'  race 
may  be  left  out  of  the  question,  or  rather  considered  as  united* 
for  its  ultimate  destiny,  with  the  whites  rather  than  the  blaekst 
to  the  former  of  which  they  are  far  the  most  assimilated  in  coa- 
stitutioD  and  in  character. 

The  unmixed  race  of  coloured  persons,  may,  as  has  been  al- 
ready indicated  of  the  whole  race,  be  divided  into  two  very  un- 
equal masses,  the  smaller  embracing  free  persons,  the  larger 
slaves;  uaitedly  forming  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  republic  What  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  these  multi- 
tudes of  human  beings?  What  influence  can  we  exert  over  their 
present  and  ererlasting  interest?  What  connexion  has  their 
destiny  with  ours?  and  with  that  of  the  world?  These  are 
questions  which  we  oaonot  escape;  which  we  ought  to  meet,  and 
examine,  and  decide,  with  the  carefulness,  and  candour,  end  firm* 
ness  becoming  free,  enlightened,  and  Christian  men. 

In  the  discussioD  of  mem  da^  interests,  let  us  as  far  as  po»< 
aible  keep  all  jarring  matters  separate;  and  while  we  look  at  the 
whole  sabject  in  all  its  imposing  magnitade,  let  us  do  it  in  soeh 
a  manner  as  not  to  confound  things  which  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct It  is  within  the  compass  of  possible  ereats,  for  example, 
that  Uie  public  sentiment  may  settle  down  unto  just  sucli  a 
state  as  we  should  prefer  on  all  the  questions  relating  to  free 
persons  of  colour,  while  the  reverse  occurred  on  all  those  re- 
lating to  slaves*,  or  the  precise  opposite  might  happen.  The 
questions  are  separate,  and  should  be  separately  discussed. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  free  people  of  colour.  We  haaard 
nothing  in  asserting  that  the  subsisting  relations  between  this 
class  of  persons  and  the  community  cannot  remain  permanently 
as  they  are.  In  the  year  1790  there  were  sixty-three  whites  to 
every  single  free  coloured  penoo  in  this  natitm:  in  1830,  then 
were  only  thirty-five  to  one.  A  similar  rate  of  approximation 
for  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  would  make  the  free  coloured 
persons  equal  to  the  whites,  without  taking  slaves  at  all  into  the 
account  Neither  the  safetr  of  the  State  nor  the  rtsourees  of 
any  community  would  endure  within  its  boaDm  such  a  nation  of 
idle,  profligate,  and  ignmint  persons.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  the  peace  of  society  cannot  permit  tiie  ioereasa  of  tbe 
elements  of  oommotion;  for  the  moment  that  point  is  passed, 
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Uiey  who  were  the  Tagabonds  of  yesterday  become  the  lords  of 
the  ascendant  to-morrow;  so  that  States,  by  a  sort  of  self-adjust- 
ing process,  purge  away  the  grosser  elements  which  compose 
them.  True,  the  process  is  usually  demoralizing,  and  always 
stern  and  bloody;  but,  in  the  long  run,  not  therefore  the  less  in- 
evitable. So,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
no  community  can  allow  a  system  of  pauperism  to  go;  and 
whether  this  system  exhibit  itself  in  a  useless  and  corrupt 
aristocracy,  nominally  above  society,  as  in  foreign  States,  or  in 
a  class  of  abandoned  idlers  below  it,  as  with  us,  the  result  is 
sooner  or  later  the  same,  and  really  from  the  same  causes.  So- 
ciety can  bear  only  such  a  rate  of  idle  hands,  to  the  mouths  that 
must  be  fed;  and  whether  the  excess  that  cannot  be  borne  is  at- 
tempted to  be  fed  by  oppression  under  pretence  of  law,  or  by 
real  theft,  or  by  general  mendicity,  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
certainty  that  the  body  politic  must  re-act,  and  the  excrescence 
slough  off 

We  may  be  allowed  also  to  say,  that  in  our  age  of  Christian 
enterprise,  such  a  condition  as  that  which  is  generally  exhibited 
by  the  free  coloured  population  of  this  country  cannot  be  per- 
mitted long  to  exist,  under  our  daily  ofaservBtion.  Their  condi- 
tion is  no  doubt  represented  to  be  comparatively  worse  than  it 
really  is,  in  some  respects,  as  we  may  have  occasion  to  show 
hereafter.  But  that  it  is  really  most  degraded,  destitute,  piti- 
able, and  full  of  bitterness,  no  man  who  will  use  his  senses 
can  for  one  moment  doubt  And  whatever  their  condition,  that 
it  has  been  brought  upon  them,  chiefly  if  not  entirely  by  our 
own  policy  and  social  state,  is  just  as  undeniable.  They  are 
victims  to  our  fathers  and  to  us ;  how,  we  pause  not  to  ask.  But 
they  are  victims;  and  every  sentiment  of  religion  impels  us  to 
re^rd  their  case  with  an  eye  of  pity. 

They,  therefore,  who  are  for  doing  nothing  in  reference  to 
this  great  Bubject,are  out  of  place,  and  behind  the  necessities  and 
the  feelings  of  the  age.  To  do  nothing,  is  to  let  the  very  worst 
be  done.  They  who  are  prepared  to  do  something,  are  divided 
between  the  plans;  the  first  of  which  pr(^ses  to  retain  the  free 
coloured  people  in  this  country,  to  admit  them  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  whites,  and  to  discountenance  and  break  down  for- 
ever every  sentiment,  or  feeling,  or  taste,  or  prejudice,  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  equality  and  complete  mixture  of 
the  two  races:  the  other  plan  proposes,  to  divide  the  two  races 
totally,  by  colonizing  the  free  blacks.  Widely  as  these  schemes 
differ,  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  enlightened  and  humane 
who  advocate  either,  cordially  agree;  namely,  that  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  these  unhappy  men,  should  be  im- 
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mediately  and  greatly  improved,  whether  they  sUy  here,  or  go 
to  whatever  land  their  deBtinies  may  call  them.  It  is  a  cause  oi 
deep  thankfulness  to  God,  that  they  who  differ  so  widely  about 
BO  many  things  should  agree  on  this  vital  point  And  yet  what 
fhiit  has  this  concurrence  of  opinion  yielded  ?  Where  are  the 
evidences  of  Christian  effort  among  these  people,  for  their  pre- 
sent instruction  ?  The  missionary,  the  Sabbath  School,  the  tem- 
perance agent,  the  tract  distributor!  where  are  they  all?  Alasl 
how  meager  are  the  efforts  of  benevolence  for  the  present  advan- 
tage of  these  dying  multitudes,  who  are  left  to  perish,  while  we 
discuss  questions  relating  to  their  future  condition'.  For  this  at 
least,  there  can  be  no  cTcuse;  for  we  know  well,  that  no  people 
hear  the  gospel  of  God  with  more  greediness  than  these  neglect- 
ed children  of  sorrow. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  first  of  the  two  plans  indicated 
above, let  us  inquire.  Is  it  the  best?  Is  it  practicable?  Is  it  wise? 
To  each  of  these  questions,  we  think  a  negative  must  be  given; 
Bnd  as  the  point  here  involved  is  also  still  more  deeply  impli- 
cated in  a  question  touching  the  slave  population  of  this  country, 
to  which  we  will  come  by  and  by,  it  is  proper  to  examine  it 
candidly  and  fully. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  no  moral  obligation  would  he  vio- 
lated by  society,  if  this  plan  were  executed  fully,  in  all  the  de- 
tails which  are  so  revolting  to  the  public  taste.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  men  are  at  liberty  to  violate,  individually,  the 
deep  and  settled  public  feeling  on  subjects  of  this  kind;  but 
only,  that  if  society  could  be  led  into  the  scheme,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  morally  forbids  it  When  we  admit  this,  we  admit  all 
Aat  the  moral  sense  of  every  rightly  constituted  heart  and  mind 
can  on  this  point  demand.  For  surely  no  one  will  assert  that 
the  public  taste  which  has  so  steadfastly,  and  for  so  long  a  p^ 
riod,  revolted  at  this  project  of  levelling  and  mixing  the  races, 
is,  per  at,  morally  wrong.  We  know  not  on  what  principle  it 
can  be  judged  criminal  in  us  to  shrink  with  aversion  from  the 
thought  of  contracting  the  tenderest  relations  of  life,  or  allow- 
ing our  near  relatives  to  do  it,  with  persons,  who  from  their 
physical  organization  create  disgust.  It  may  be  said  these  feel- 
ings result  from  the  previous  contempt  and  aversion  for  this  race 
generated  by  the  previous  relations  of  the  parties.  But  if  tbif 
be  90,  how  happens  it,  that  in  those  States  where  slavery  haa 
long  ceased,  or  where  it  never  existed,  yea^  even  among  thon 
who  most  deeply  feel  for  the  condition  oi  the  blacks,  this  repug- 
nance to  the  levelling  and  mixing  of  the  two  people,  still  exista 
in  full  force?  Who  in  any  country  of  white  men,  selects  hi* 
wifis,  hia  friend,  his  ruler  from  among  the  blacks  7     If  nre  caaea 
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are  found,  men  tet  them  down  to  nre  merit  on  the  part  of  him 
who  has  arisen  above  the  force  of  natural  instincts,  or  lo  rare 
depravity  on  the  part  of  him  who  falls  below  theni.  Now  un- 
less this  strong  and  abiding  repugnance  of  all  cultivated  socie- 
ties, to  pass  over  natural  barriers  of  this  kind,  can  be  shown  to 
be  criminal  in  itself,  it  seems  to  be  most  preposterous  to  stake  a 
whole  plan  of  miehty  good,  upon  the  single  point,  of  forcing 
men  to  give  it  up.  We  say  preposterous:  for  such  conduct  would 
be  most  unwise,  even  if  the  thing  complained  of  were  morally 
wrong,  ao  long  as  any  other  way  existed  of  effecting  the  chief 
end  in  view,  which  in  this  case  is  the  good  of  the  blacks.  But 
will  any  attempt  to  show  that  the  black  can  never  be  happy  and 
free,  and  wise,  and  Christian,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  the  same 
community,  and  on  equal  terms  with  the  white  man  ?  Or,  still 
worse,  will  any  assert,  that  his  present  condition  among  us  can 
never  be  improved  by  removing  him  to  some  other  land  unless 
we  first  agree  to  say  and  to  prove,  that  he  is  now,  physically  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  our  equal  in  all  respects?  It  is  mani- 
fest then,  even  if  our  feelings  on  this  subject  deserve  no  better 
name  than  local  prejudice,  that  it  is  useless  and- foolish,  and  may 
we  not  add,  criminal,  to  risk  a  great  cause  upon  a  point,  which 
seems  immoveably  settled  against  us,  and  which  is  at  any  rate 
not  indispensable  to  our  main  design. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  we  have  placed  this  matter  on  personal 
relation  chiefly,  or  at  all?.  We  answer,  because  the  best  crite- 
rion is  thus  afforded,  both  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  repug- 
nance to  the  plan  we  are  combating.  Buonaparte  asserted  that 
the  only  possible  way  to  place  various  castes  and  races  of  men, 
in  any  state,  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  was  to  alhto 
pofygamy.  This  was  the  result  of  his  reflections  on  the  politi- 
cal state  of  Egypt;  and  he  saw  no  method  to  secure  peace  among 
the  multifarious  classes  of  all  eastern  nations  better  than  the  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  Christian  institutions. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  worth  something;  and  the  universal 
course  of  events  which  conflrms  it,  is  worth  still  more.  For 
we  believe  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  community,  in  which  races 
of  men,  materially  different  from  each  other,  have  lived  in  the 
enjoyment  of  equal  privileges,  where  polygamy  has  not  been 
tolerated.  Now  while  this  fully  justifies  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  treated  the  subject,  it  presents  us  with  a  most  instruc- 
tive conamentary  on  those  schemes  which  it  is  our  immediaba 
purpose  to  confute.  For  what  our  race  has  uniformly  exhibited 
in  every  stage  of  its  existence,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  tn 
have  a  deeper  location  than  in  the  prejudices  of  socie^,  at  leaat 
should  not  needlaidy  be  brought  into  coolest  as  an  absurdity  or 
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a  erims,  where  ite  oTerthrow  is  not  of  neceMity  involved  ia 
the  Tflry  suocesB  of  the  chief  good  to  be  obtained.  Or,  if  that  be 
really  bo,  it  would  seem  not  utterly  inconsistent  with  wiedom 
and  humility,  to  call  in  question  the  facts  and  reasonings, 
whieh  had  brought  us  in  conflict  with  the  sentiments  of  so  muiy 
generations. 

For  our  part,  we  hare  never  been  able  to  see  whet  good  was 
to  be  effected,  by  reducing  all  the  races  of  men  to  one  homo- 

feneons  mass;  mixing  the  white,  the  red,  the  tawny,  the 
rown,  the  black,  all  together  and  thus  reproducing  throughout 
the  world,  or  in  any  single  State,  a  race  different  in  some  physi- 
eal  appearance  from  all  that  now  exist  What  would  be  gained 
by  it  that  would  be  valuable?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
For  if  such  a  state  of  things  could  be  produced,  it  is  manifest  it 
eould  not  be  made  permanent  The  same  causes  that  have 
made  the  European  white,  and  the  Asiatic  tawny,  and  the  Afri- 
can black — we  care  not,  and  inquire  not,  what  those  causes  are^ 
would  beyond  doubt  produce  again  the  very  same  effects;  and 
with  the  outward  appearance  and  corresponding  habits,  produce 
also  the  very  same  propensities  and  tastes  and  feelings  which 
now  irritate  the  thorough  abolitionist  The  object  is  physieallif 
not  less  than  morally  impossible.  We  have  found  in  certain 
positions  and  latitudes,  the  man  of  one  complexion  and  organi- 
zation ;  and  in  anotiier  position  and  latitude  we  have  found  a 
different  race;  and  this  with  a  uniformity  so  surprising,  that 
when  the  arrangement  has  been  disturbed,  it  has  been  by  causes 
operating  against  the  common  course  of  things,  and  counter- 
acted at  last  themselves  by  the  more  enduring  laws  which  God 
his  stamped  upon  the  universe.  Who  believes  that  the  white 
man  will  possess  western  or  central  Africa,  or  southern  Asia,  or 
even  that  he  will  continue  Vo  hold  the  West  India  Islands  ?  Or, 
who  would  not  smile  at  the  thought  of  the  black  man  making 
permanent  locations  around  the  polar  seas  ?  If  any  portion  M 
our  broad  land  is  best  adapted  to  the  black  man,  we  rest  assured, 
that  He,  who  does  all  things  well,  will  give  it  to  him.  But  any  at- 
tempt on  our  part  to  mis  up,  and  give  him  what  is  not  best  for 
him,  is  as  absurd  as  all  effort  to  keep  him  from  his  own  must 
finally  be  nugatory. 

But  it  may  be  said,  we  care  not  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  races, 
we  ask  only  for  equal  privileges  and  rights;  we  reply,  the  thin^ 
ire  inseparably  united;  united  by  universal  experience;  united 
in  the  feelings,  the  sentiments,  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  I'be 
class  out  of  which  we  choose  our  rulers,  and  teachera,  and  aaao- 
dates,  is  the  seme  out  of  v^oh  our  children  choose  their  hu^ 
bands  and  wives;  it  it  the  eUtu  ofow  e{>tio/j,-~whether  we  be  all 
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eaually  free  or  equaJIy  slaves — it  is  the  class  of  our  equals  otAj. 
All  civil  equali^  which  begins  not  ia  such  sendments  u  will 
tolerate  perfect  personal  equality,  is  idle  and  fictitious;  and  as  to 
political  without  personal  equality,  it  is  every  where  impoBsible, 
but  in  a  laud  of  repeated  and  popular  elevations,  the  notion  is  ut- 
terly absurd. 

But  suppose  it  were  not  so;  what  peculiar  advantages  would  ac- 
crue to  the  free  persons  of  colour  by  residing  in  this  country,  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality,  among  the  whites ;  that  would  not  ex- 
ist to  an  equal  degree,  if  there  were  no  white  men  here  ?  Or  if 
they  were  alone  in  some  other  land  as  good  as  this?  Amalgama- 
tion with  the  whites,  we  think,  has  been  shown  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  and  not  desirable  if  it  could  be  attained.  The  attain- 
ment of  equal  civil  or  political  rights  here,  without  amalgamation, 
we  think  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible.  And  we  now  de- 
mand again,  if  neither  has  been  proved,  in  what  is  some  other 
land,  equal  to  this  in  soil,  climate,  and  all  other  advantages,  infe- 
rior to  this,  as  the  black  man's  home  ?  Will  he  say,  it  is  infe- 
rior simply  because  it  is  not  his  home  ?  And  does  he  really 
mean  to  say,  that  the  place  of  his  birth,  though  in  no  respect 
superior  to  other  portions  of  the  earth,  is  so  dear  to  him,  as  to  be 
preferred  toiih  oppression  ajid  contempt,  and  that  in  bis  own 
judgment,  or  with  poverty  and  ignorance  and  nominal  freedom, 
in  £e  judgment  of  all,  to  a  land  not  less  lovely,  with  plenty  and 
liberty  and  knowledge !  And  is  this  the  evidence  upon  which 
he  expects  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  among 
a  people  who  love  liberty  with  idolatrous  devotion  !  This  how- 
ever is  mere  pretence.  And  it  seems  as  if  every  reason  alleged 
to  support  the  useless  and  unreasonable  claims  which  have  been 
set  up  for  this  unhappy  race,  flatly  contradicted  all  human  expe- 
rience. What  nation  has  ever  yet  located  the  permanent  seat  of 
its  empire  in  the  native  land  of  its  inhabitants  ?  What  peo[de 
have  not  migrated  from  their  original  seats  ?  The  earliest 
monuments  of  our  kind,  show  us  a  race  of  wanderers;  and,  at  the 
hour  in  which  we  write,  th^re  is  hardly  a  country,  some  of  whose 
people  are  not  going  to  an^  fro  over  the  earth.  And  shall  a  des- 
pised and  degraded  race,  who  have  been  forced  not  only  into  ex- 
ile, but  into  bondage,  now  arise  and  contradict  the  whole  of  hu- 
man experience  ?  And  for  what  ?  To  prevent  their  restoration 
from  exile  !  their  deliverance  from  ignorance  and  want !  If 
there  ever  was  a  case,  where  every  high  and  pure  consideration 
conspired  with  the  amplest  personal  advantage,  to  foster  this  mi- 
gratory propensity  of  man,  this  undoubtedly  is  it.  The  black 
man  possesses  no  single  advantage  here,  which  he  will  not  re- 
lain  in  an  equal  or  higher  degree  in  Liberia;  he  abandons  bo 
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eDjoyment  here,  which  he  will  not  be  an  hundred  fold  more  like- 
ly to  acquire  there,  than  he  ever  can  be  here.  Besides  this,  ha 
IB  not  only  residing  here,  (as  to  the  larger  portion  of  North 
America  assuredly)  in  a  climate  which  is  better  fitted  to  us  than 
to  him;  but  the  elimatie  to  which  we  desire  to  transfer  him  is 
perfectly  fitted  to  him,  tind  to  nobody  else  on  earth.  Central  and 
western  Africa  is  the  home  of  the  black  man,  and  the  grave  of 
■11  others.  It  is  as  if  God  called  him  with  a  voice  the  most  im- 
perative, issuing  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  to 
come  back  to  her  laden  with  the  trophies  of  civilization  and  reli' 
gioD,  which  he  has  reaped  in  the  midst  of  tears.  If  he  refuse, 
who  shall  set  up  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  Africa  ?  It  is  the 
brightest  hope  of  Africa  which  her  own  sons  are  trying  to  ex- 
tinguish !  It  is  the  most  effectual  door  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Gospel  into  that  dark  continent,  which  they,  who  profess  to  love 
the  Lord  Jesus,  are  trying  to  shut  upon  us  ! 

It  is  therefore  alike  the  interest  of  the  free  coloured  people, — of 
their  kindred  in  Africa — aitd  thecause  of  Christ,  that  they  should 
fall  in  with  the  plans  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  remove  to 
Liberia.  That  such  is  also  the  interest  of  this  nation,  is  not  less 
obvious ;  whether  we  consider  the  existing  evils  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  these  people  among  us,  or  the  advantages  both 
interior  and  exterior,  that  would  result  from  their  removal.  The 
0Kme  advantages  that  resulted  to  Europe  from  the  settlement  of 
the  white  man  in  this  hemisphere,  would,  in  a  proportionate  de- 
gree, result  to  all  America,  and  more  especially  to  ourselves,  by 
the  settlement  of  civilized  communities  in  Africa.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  every  year's  commerce  with  Liberia  will 
yield  a  net  profit  to  this  nation  of  greater  amount  than  the 
entire  expenses  of  the  Colony  to  us,  up  to  each  period  of 
accounting.  And  is  it  nothing  to  us  to  spread  our  lan-s,  and 
acta,  and  language,  and  manners,  and  institutions,  over  one 
entire  quarter  of  the  earth,  now  covered  with  a  darkness  that 
may  be  felt  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  these  great  interests,  and  to  our 
love  for  them,  to  possess  another  ^bitation,  against  the  time 
when  the  calamiliei  that  have  ove^aken  in  succession  every 
portion  of  the  earth,  and  evefi^  human  institution,  shall  make  us 
desolate?  When4r^  consider  too  that  in  obtaining  results  so 
valuable,  we  are  actually  delivering  ourselves  from  a  population, 
that  in  its  present  relations,  is  and  must  continue  to  be  a  great 
public  calamity,  it  is  unaccountable  how  any  enlightened  citi- 
zen can  refuse  to  aid  us.  Great  as  the  degradation  of  the  free 
black  population  is,  no  friend  of  Colonization  has  ever  said  that 
their  vices  or  crimes  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  incapable 
of  reform.     They  remit,  so  fw  as  they  are  peculiar  to  them, 
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from  the  peculiarities  of  their  condi6oo;  and  when  the  condition 
is  changed,  the  vices  disappear.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  but 
sophistry  and  want  of  candour  in  the  reproach  which  upbraids  us 
for  expecting  to  make  men,  who  are  degraded  here,  virtuous 
elsewhere.  We  expect  nothing  from  change  of  place  only,  but 
every  thing  from  change  of  place  and  condition  also  :  and  they 
who  deride  us,  expect  me  same  results  as  we  look  for,  by  change 
of  condition  merely.  Then,  surely,  we  have  mote  reason  to  ex- 
pect them  than  they.  There  is  however  a  pronenessin  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  a^ravate  the  vices  of  the  free  blacks;  and  the  abo- 
litionists are  not  without  grounds  when  they  complain  of  it  It 
is  true,  that  the  proportion  of  convictions  of  free  persons  of 
colour  is  greater  than  that  of  white  people.  But  this  is  to  be 
taken  with  great  allowance  as  an  evidence  of  criminality.  For 
their  temptations  are,  usually,  manifold  greater  and  more  press- 
ing :  their  offences  are  more  narrowly  looked  after,  and  therefore 
a  greater  proportion  detected  :  and  of  those  detected,  a  greater 
'proportion  are  convicted  by  reason  of  their  possessing  less  pub- 
lic sympathy,  smaller  opportunities  of  escaping,  and  less  means 
of  blinding,  seducing,  or  bribing  Justice.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  very  code  of  offences  in  all  £e  stave  States,  is  more  stern  as  to 
them  than  the  whites;  and  the  very  principles  of  evidence  are 
altered  by  statute,  so  as  to  bear  roost  rigorously  against  them.  Or 
if  we  contrast  them  with  the  slaves,  we  have  no  means  of  form- 
ing ajudgment;  for  the  very  nature  of  ofiences  and  punishmeDts 
is  difierent  in  the  different  classes.  We  have  known  a  slave  hanged 
for  what  a  white  man  would  hardly  have  been  prosecuted  for ;  and 
we  have  known  free  blacks  put  into  the  penitentiary  for  several 
years,  upon  evidence  that  was  illegal  by  statute  against  a  white 
man;  and  for  offences  for  which  a  gentle  tempered  master  would 
have  rebuked  his  slave,  and  a  hot  tempered  one  have  caned  him. 
We  admit  the  general  corruption  of  the  free  blacks;  butweden^ 
that  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  slaves ;  and  we  affirm  that  it 
is  judged  of  by  false  methods,  and  is  in  a  high  degree  exaggerated. 
We  once  thought  differently}  but  we  have  seen  reason  to  change 
our  opinion. 

There,  is  however,  a  danger  here  of  an  opposite  kind,  which  is 
threatening  the  absolute  itiin  of  the  cause  and  the  colony  itael£ 
We  have  spoken  above  in  general  terms,  anffof  the  general  state 
of  the  free  people  of  colour.  That  in  many  parts  of  our  country 
there  are  portions  of  them  who  sink  below  that  general  state, 
wretched  as  it  must  be  admitted  to  be,  is  certain.  And  the  danger 
is,  that  the  most  ignorant  and  wicked  and  wretched  of  their  class 
may  become  the  chief  emigrants  to  Liberia.  The  steps  taken  by 
the  abolitionists  have  poisoned  the  mindsof  the  free  blacks,inaa 
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extraordinary  degree,  against  the  plans  of  the  Colonization  Socie- 
ty. Just  in  this  condition  the  regulations  of  several  of  the  States, 
as  Virginia  and  Maryland,  in  relation  to  these  people,  commen- 
eed  their  pinching  operations  upon  them,  tending,  perhaps  de- 
signed, to  drive  them  from  their  borders,  the  strong,  and  the 
thrifty  depart;  and  they  depart  exasperated,  disposed  and  not  un- 
qualified to  find  means  of  annoyance.  The  weak,  the  ignorant,  the 
idle,  the  irresolute,  are  unable  to  depart.  Ignorant  how  to  act, 
overborne  by  a  concentrated  public  odium,  and  accept,  against 
their  wills  and  with  heavy  hearts,  the  provisions  for  Africa. 
And  when  they  arrive  there,  they  weaken  the  settlement  in  fact, 
and  weaken  it  by  putting  weapons  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies 
by  their  ill  conduct  there,  and  weaken  it  again  by  shaking  the  fer- 
vour of  that  zeal  with  which  the  purest  hearts  in  this  land  have 
upheld  this  cause  before  men,  and  borne  it  up  to  the  throne  of 
God.  We  need  not  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  those  to  whom 
we  have  reference,  when  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  felt  himself 
called  on  to  state  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  that  a  few  more  car- 
goes like  one  that  was  composed  of  emigrants  from  the  lower 
part  of  Virginia,  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  carry  on  the 
offices  of  the  Colony.  No  man  could  know  better  than  Mr. 
Mechlin,  that  free  vagabonds,  forced  to  Africa,  as  really  as  if 
they  had  been  fettered  and  carried  there,  are  not  the  people  by 
whose  agency  the  philanthropists  aitd  Christians  of  America,  ex- 
pect to  enlighten  and  redeem  Africa.  What  can  such  people  do 
for  Africa  ?  "  The  natives,"  says  Mr.  Pinney  the  Missionary, 
writing  from  Monrovia  in  February  last,  "are,  as  to  wealth  and 
intellectual  cultivation,  related  to  the  Colonists,  as  the  negro  of 
America  is  to  the  white  man ;  and  this  fact,  added  to  their  mode 
of  dress,  which  consists  of  nothing,  usually,  but  a  handkerchief 
around  the  loins,  leads  to  the  same  distinction,  as  exists  in  Ame- 
rica between  colours,  A  colonist  of  any  dye  (and  many  there  are 
of  a  darker  hue  than  the  Vey,  or  Dey,  or  Kroo,  or  Basso)  would, 
if  at  all  respectable,  think  himself  degraded  by  marrying  a  na- 
tive. The  natives  are  in  fact  menials,  (I  mean  those  in  town,) 
and  sorry  am  I  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  from  my  limited  ob- 
servation, it  is  evident,  that  as  little  effort  is  made  by  the  colonists 
to  elevate  them,  as  i?  usually  made  by  the  higher  classes  in  the 
United  States  to  better  the  condition  of  the  lower."  Here  is  un- 
exceptionable, disinterested,  and  friendly  testimony.  We  confess 
it  went  like  a  bolt  of  ice  through  our  hearts.  May  God  deliver 
this  cause,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  from  any  influence  that  is 
not  thoroughly  Christian.  Instant  and  inevitable  must  be  its 
ruin,  if  the  Christians  of  this  country  awaken  not  to  the  mournful 
conviction,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  unchristian,  or  less  than 
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Christian,  in  its  management,  efiecU,  details  and  results,  here  and 
in  Africa,  as  w^I  as  in  its  great  conception,  and  mighty  reach. 
Politicians  have  done  and  can  do,  almost  nothing  for  this  cause, 
but  make  speeches  out  of  facts  generally  furnished  to  hand.  It 
is  Christ's  cause,  and  his  people  must  uphold  it,  and  watch  it, 
and  pray  for  it,  and  direct  iL  And  when  they  cease  to  do  so,  it 
is  ruined,  it  ought  to  be  ruined. 

Now,  if  the  free  people  of  colour  were  solely  or  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  this  discussion,  with  the  resulting  effects  upoD  America 
and  Africa,  which  have  been  merely  hinted  at)  its  importance 
would  be  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  Uie  community. 
But,  we  have  said,  as  is  manifestly  true,  that  the  question  here 
made  between  the  two  schemes  for  the  melioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  free  blacks,  is  still  more  deeply  inrolved  in  all  the 
questions  relating  to  our  slave  population.  And  it  is  perhaps 
true,  that  they  who  advocate  the  equality,  legal  aod  personal, 
among  ourselves,  of  the  black  and  white  races,  have  taken  their 
positions  with  reference  especially  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  with  the  hope  of  aiding  them.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  most 
determined  opposition  to  the  plan  of  Colonization,  has  been  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  those  who  are  favourable,  not  only  to  the 
amalgamation  and  levelling,  one  or  both,  but  who  are  in  favour  of 
that,  instantly;  and  who  oppose  Colonization,  because  they  sup- 
pose it  operates  injuriously  to  instant,  and,  as  they  affirm,  to 
all  emancipation-  Here  is  a  point  as  much  more  interesting 
than  the  former,  as  the  fate  of  millions  of  men  is  more  important 
than  that  of  thousands;  as  much  more  affecting,  as  the  delivery 
from  absolute  and  unqualified  bondaee  is  better  than  the  meho- 
ration  of  a  condition  of  qualified  freedom :  aa  much  more  impen- 
tive,  as  the  claims  of  naked  right  and  justice  are  above  those  of 
affection  and  benevolence.  Let  us  therefore  meet  the  queBtion 
not  only  with  fairness,  but  with  alacrity. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we  to  do  with  slavery  7  And  to 
whom  is  such  a  question  addressed  f  And  of  what  slavery  is  it 
predicated?  With  the  legal  rights  of  the  master,  or  the  legal 
wrongs  of  the  slave,  in  Georgia  or  the  Carolines,  a  citizen  of 
Ohio  has  surely  no  leading  right  to  interfere.  So  it  is  equally 
clear  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  has,  as  such,  the  right 
to  interfere  with  the  civil  regulations  of  England,  or  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  China.  But  will  any  man  dispute  our  right 
to  discuss  the  wrongs  of  English  oppression,  or  pray  and  labour 
for  the  dispersion  of  Chinese  darkness?  There  was  not  less 
true  philosophy  than  touching  pathos  in  that  noble  sentiment 
which  drew  down  the  plaudits  even  of  heathen  men,  Hotao 
sum;  nil  humani  aliemim  a  me  pulo.     There  is  no  state  itf 
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of  the  multitude  at  hand,  we  will  state  but  two;  tbe  first  is,  that 
man,  which  might  not  have  been  ours,  or  may  not  be  our  ofail- 
dreo's.  All  that  relates  to  men,  relates  to  us;  aod  the  same 
rules  by  which  our  rishts  are  established,  are  applicable  to  all 
who  are  enabled  to  eolorce  them;  and  the  sam«  pretexts  upon 
which  the  rights  of  others  are  subverted  are  applicable  to  us,  as 
soon  M  we  are  weak  enough  to  be  subdued.  As  men,  then,  we 
have  a  right  to  speak,  and  ai^e  freely,  on  all  that  relates  to  man. 
As  Christian  men,  this  sacred  right  becomes  high  duty  to  our 
Master;  and  as  free  Christian  men,  it  is  among  the  noblest  privi- 
l^es  and  distinctions  of  our  estate.  But  limit  the  privilege  as 
you  will,  to  me  at  least  there  is  no  restriction,  if  there  be  liberty 
to  any. 

What,  then,  is  slavery?  for  the  question  relates  to  the  action 
of  certain  principles  on  it,  and  to  its  probable  and  proper  results; 
vrhat  is  slavery  as  it  exists  among  us?  We  reply,  it  is  that  con- 
dition enforced  by  the  laws  of  one-half  the  States  of  this  con- 
federacy, in  which  one  portion  of  the  community,  called  masters, 
is  allowed  such  power  over  another  portion  called  slaves;  as, 

1.  To  deprive  them  of  the  entire  earnings  of  their  own  la- 
bour, except  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  continue  labour  it- 
self, by  continuing  healthful  existence,  thus  committing  clear 
Tobben'; 


iversal  concubinags, 
iage;  thus  breaking 
Ing  universal  prosti- 


2.  To  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  univ 
by  deayiog  to  them  the  civil  rights  of  marria 
up  the  dearest  relations  of  life,and  encouragin 
tution; 

3.  To  deprive  them  of  the  means  and  opportunities  of  moral 
and  intellectual  culture,  in  many  States  making  it  a  high  penal 
offence  to  teach  them  to  read;  thus  perpetuating  whatever  of 
evil  there  is  that  proceeds  from  ignorance; 

4.  To  set  up  between  parents  and  their  children  an  authority 
higher  than  the  impulse  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  Gad;  which 
breaks  up  the  authority  of  the  father  over  his  own  ofispring,  and, 
at  pleasure  separates  the  mother  at  a  returnless  distance  from  her 
child;  thusabrogatingtheclearestlawsof  nature;  thus  outraging 
all  decency  and  justice,  and  degrading  and  oppressing  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  beings  created  like  themselves  in  tfie  image  of 
the  most  high  Godt 

This  is  Mavery  as  it  is  daily  exhibited  in  every  slave  State. 
This  is  that  "dreadful  but  unavoidable  necessity,"  for  which 
you  may  bear  so  many  mouths  uttering  excuses,  in  all  parts  of 
the  land.  And  is  it  really  so!  If  indeed  it  be;  if  that  "nece»~ 
aity"  which  tolerates  this  condition  be  really  "unavoidablt^' 
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in  any  such  sense,  that  w«  are  constrained  for  one  moment,  to 
put  off  the  course  of  conduct  which  shall  most  certainly  and 
most  effectually  subvert  a  system  which  is  utterly  indefensible 
on  every  correct  human  principle,  and  utterly  abhorrent  from 
every  law  of  God, — then,  indeed,  let  Icbabod  be  graven  in  let- 
ters of  terrific  light  upon  our  country!  For  God  can  no  more 
sanction  such  perpetual  wrong,  than  he  can  ceaae  to  be  faithful 
to  the  glories  of  his  own  throne! 

But  it  is  not  so.  Slavery  cannot  be  made  perpetual.  The 
progress  of  free  and  just  opinions  is  sapping  its  foundations 
-every  where.  In  regard  to  this  country,  no  political  proposition 
is  capable  of  clearer  proof  than  that  slavery  must  terminate. 
And  the  importance  of  the  thing  itself,  and  its  direct  relevancy 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  demand  a  few  words  in  illustration  of  this 
point 

We  utter  but  the  common  sentiment  of  all  mankind  when  we 
say,  none  ever  continue  slaves  a  moment  after  they  are  con- 
gous of  their  ability  to  retrieve  their  freedom.  The  fact  of 
the  existence  of  that  ability  is  matter  of  conjecture  or  calcula- 
-tion,  and  can  never  be  solved  but  by  experiment  It  is  possi- 
ble, therefore,  for  men  to  err,  and  suppose  they  are  not  strong 
enough,  long  after  they  are  so,  and  thus  continue  in  bondage, 
when  they  are  capable  of  being  free.  And  on  this  idea  pro- 
ceed all  the  systems  which  require  slaves  to  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance. But  men  seem  to  forget  that  all  the  natural  impulses 
prompt  us  to  err  on  the  other  extreme,  and  thus  produce  prema- 
ture commotions,  and  partial  and  desperate  insurrections.  Under 
a  higher  state  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  blacks,  the 
Southampton  affair  would  never  have  occurred.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  [Hirpose  to  inquire  as  to  the  time  when  these  principles 
would  be  mature,  in  this  nation.  But  it  is  worthy  of  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  that  the  constant  tendency  for  fifty  years  has 
been  to  accumulate  the  black  population  upon  the  southern 
States;  that  already  in  some  of  them  the  blacks  exceed  the 
whites,  and  in  most  of  them  increase  above  the  increase  of  the 
whites  in  the  same  States,  with  a  ratio  that  is  absolutely  startling; 
that  the  slave  population  could  bring  into  acUon  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  efficient  men,  perfectly  inured  to  hardships,  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  privations,  than  any  other  population  in  the  world; 
and  that  they  have  in  distant  sections,  and  on  various  occasions, 
manifested  already  a  desperate  purpose  to  shake  the  yoke.  It 
is  our  deliberate  conviction,  that  if  this  Union  were  dissolved,  in 
half  a  century,  the  sugar  and  rice  and  cotton  growing  country 
would  be  the  black  man's  empire.     In  such  an  event — which 
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may  God  trert — aod  auch  a  coDlest  may  it  iwTcr  come, — ^we 
ask  not  any  heart  to  decide  where  would  human  sympathy  and 
earthly  glory  stand ;  we  ask  not  in  the  fearful  words  of  Jefferson^ 
what  attribute  of  Jehovah  would  allow  him  to  take  part  with  us; 
we  ask  only — and  the  answer  settles  the  argument— which  is 
like  to  be  the  stronger  side? 

Slavery  cannot  endure.  The  just,  and  generous,  and  enligbt- 
ened  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  own  the  slaves  will  not  al- 
low the  system  to  endure.  State  after  State,  the  example  has 
caught  and  ^read — New  EngUmd — New  York — the  middle 
States  on  the  sea  board;  one  after  another  have  taken  the  ques' 
tion  up,  and  decided  it,  all  alike.  The  state  of  slavery  is  ruinous 
to  the  community  that  tolerates  it,  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances; and  is  most  cruel  and  unjust  to  its  victims.  No  com- 
munity, that  can  be  induced  to  examine  the  question,  will,  if  it 
be  wise,  allow  such  a  canker  in  its  vitals;  nor,  if  it  be  just^  will 
permit  such  wrong.  We  argue  firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
the  constitution  of  man;  we  speak  from  the  experience  of  the 
States  already  named ;  we  judge  from  what  is  passing  before  us 
in  the  range  of  States  along  3ie  slave  line,  in  Maryland,  Vir- 

g'nia,  and  Kentucky;  from  the  state  of  feeling  on  this  subject  in 
reign  countries,  and  from  the  existing  state  of  opinion  throu^- 
out  the  world.  The  very  owners  of  skves  will  themselves,  and 
that,  we  hope  at  no  distant  day,  put  an  end  to  the  system. 

But  more  than  all,  He  who  is  higher  than  the  highest,  will,  in 
his  own  good  time  and  way,  break  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  and 
let  all  the  oppressed  go  free.  He  has  indeed  commanded  ser- 
vants to  be  obedient  to  their  masters;  and  it  is  their  bounden 
duty  to  be  so.  We  ask  not  now,  what  the  servants  were,  nor 
who  the  masters  were.  It  is  enough  that  all  masters  are  com- 
manded to  "  give  unto  their  servants  that  which  is  just  and 
equal !"  and  to  what  feature  of  slavery  may  that  description  apply  \ 
Just  and  equal!  what  care  I  whether  my  pockets  are  picked,  or 
the  proceeds  of  my  labour  are  taken  from  me  ?  What  matters  ik 
whether  my  horse  is  stolen  or  the  value  of  him  in  my  labour  be 
taken  from  me?  Do  we  talk  of  violating  the  rights  of  masters, 
and  depriving  them  of  their  property  in  their  slaves.  And  will 
some  one  tell  us,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  which  a  man  has,  or 
can  have,  so  perfect  a  ri^t  of  property,  as  in  his  own  limbs, 
bones,  and  sinews?  Out  upon  such  folly!  The  man  who  can- 
not see  that  involuntary  domestic  slavery,  as  it  exists  among  us, 
is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  taking  by  force  that  whieh  is 
another's,  hss  simply  no  moral  sense.  And  he  who  presumes 
that  God  will  approve,  and  reward  habitual  injustice  and  wrong, 
is  ignorant  alike  of  God,  and  of  his  own  heart.    It  is  equally 
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oisy  to  vp^y  to  the  iagtitution  of  riavery  every  law  ef  CtiritH- 
anity,  and  show  ita  repugnance  to  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
Undeniably  it  is  contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  God;  and  so 
t^e  General  Assembly  of  our  Church  have  solemnly,  and  right- 
eously, and  repeatedly  ordained.  "We  consider,"  says  that 
body  in  1818,  "the  voluntary  enslaving  of  one  part  of  the  hmnsn 
race  by  another,  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and 
sacred  rights  of  human  nature;  aa  utttrh)  inconsistent  with 
the  law  qf  God,  which  requires  us  to  love  our  neij^bour  ta  our- 
selves: and  as  totally  irreconcileahk  with  the  spirit  andprin- 
ciplea  (if  the  Gospel  of  Christ  which  enjoins  that  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
80  UDto  them."  (1  Digest,  pp.  S4I,  348.)  And  who  will  dare  t« 
say,  that  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  will  approve  of  and  perpetaate 
that  which  is  "inconsistent'  with  his  own  law,  and  "irrecon- 
cilaable"  in  its  repugnance  to  the  Gospel  of  bis  Son?  It 
cannot  be;  it  will  not  be.  Nature,  and  reason,  and  religion 
unite  in  their  hostility  to  this  system  of  folly  and  crime.  How 
it  will  end  time  only  ean  reveal;  but  die  light  of  heaven  is  not 
clearer  than  that  it  must  end. 

Now  just  in  this,  contingency  the  scheme  of  African  Coloniza- 
tion comes  forward;  and,  taking  for  granted,  that  slavery  is  an 
evil  of  enormous  magnitude,  both  personal  and  social,  it  ofien 
in  the  first  place  to  relieve  the  country  of  one  of  the  direst  re- 
sults of  slavery,  namely,  the  free  black  population,  in  a  manner 
cheap,  certain,  and  advantageous  to  all  the  parties;  and  in  the 
second,  it  offers  to  the  master  of  slaves,  the  highest  possible  in- 
ducements to  free  his  slaves,  by  i^howing  him  how  he  may  do  it, 
in  a  manner  at  once  humane,  wise,  and  full  of  promise  to  the 
'slave,  the  master,  the  country,  and  the  whole  world!  Was  ever 
a  plan  more  timely  ?  Was  one  ever  more  replete  with  wisdoa, 
and  forecast,  aad  bmevolence  t 

But  it  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  abolitionists,  that  the 
whole  aSair  was  meant  only  to  perpetuate  slavery,  by  acting  as 
an  outlet  for  its  superfluous  evils.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
GObduct  and  declarations  of  many  professed  friends  of  the  cause 
ga>ve  them  some  countenance.  Here  arose  the  conflict  between 
the -abolitionists  and  the  colonists,  upon  a  point  which  now  ad' 
Slits  of  no  doubt  in  any  honest  and  enlightened  mind:  the  ques- 
tion we  mean  as  to  the  eSects  of  colonization  on  the  emancipation 
of  slaves.  Can  any  man  doubt?  Who  emancipated  the  hun- 
dreds of  daves  now  in  Liberia?  Who  gave  the  funds  to  carry 
oat  and  sustain  all  thecolonists  who  have  gone  out?  It  is  needless 
however  to  reason,  where  the  thing  is  proved  by  ivAa;  and  oat 
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firoughoat  a/2  ^nurica  ninety-mne  in  every  hundred Jrienda 
^  eohnizaiion,  who  do  any  thing  far  the  cause,  are  ardent 
Jriende  qf  emancipation  aUo;  the  second  is,  that  the  Jriendt 
qf  colonization  have  done  more  in  tvtelve  years  for  the  eman- 
apation  qfthe  black  race  than  the  abolitioniata  have  done  for 
twelve  centuries.  For  the  truth  of  these  two  factB,  on  the  first 
of  which  the  author  is  willing  to  stake  lus  reputation  for  vera- 
city, and  on  the  second  for  the  least  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
be  frankly  appeals  to  the  public. 

But,  (say  the  abolitionists,)  your  plan  does  not  demand  ioBtant 
mtancipatioa.  Suppose  it  does  not;  can  not  they  demand  this, 
•nd  leave  us  to  do  good  in  other  ways  to  those  whom  their  pni- 
ience  and  Christian  love  may  induce  masters  or  eommunitiefl 
to  set  free?  The  missionary  societies  do  not  demand  the  civil 
alvogation  of  paginism,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  preaching 
Christ  among  me  heathen.  But  the  abolitioDiBia  have  a  different 
logic  and  benevolence,  and  object  to  all  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  by  colonizing;  because  all  who  favour  this 
plan  may  not  compassionate  the  slave  as  deeply  as  they  ought; 
or  because  all  of  them  will  not  demand  the  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery.  We  have  proved  their  accusation,  that  our  plan 
favours  slavery,  to  be  false;  and  as  to  the  unfounded  allegations 
about  the  unsuitableness  and  unhealthineu  of  the  region  to  which 
we  propose  to  send  the  coloured  people,  we  pass  them  by  as  un- 
worthy at  this  day  of  any  reply. 

They  have  demanded  infant  abolition;  and  pny  consider  to 
what  issues  their  theories  have  brought  Uiem.  The  owners  of 
the  ^avea  replied,  We  have  tried  abolition,  and  really  the  results 
have  been  such  as  to  shake  our  confidence.  How  very  common 
is  it  to  hear  men  of  sense  and  humanity  say  that  slavery  itself  is 
to  be  preferred  as  a  permanent  condition,  to  the  evils  of  a  free 
ooloured  population.  Now  we  consider  this  sentiment  Jalse; 
aad  boldly  say,  t^at  if  the  only  alternative  left  to  us,  were 
tbe  perpMuity  of  slavery,  or  the  general  and  immediate  abolition 
of  it,  it  would  be  the  du^  of  all  men  to  choose  the  latter,  and 
risk  its  present  evils,  raUier  than  make  the  horrors  of  slavery 
eternal.  But  why  need  such  a  qneation  as  this  ever  arise,  or 
even  foe  discussed,  when  we  have  a  method  better  than  either 
aide  of  that  alternative,  fully  within  our  reach  i  Let  the  aboli- 
tioii^  if  be  can,  answer  that  question.  But  when  the  slav^ 
owner  has  pressed  this  difGculty,  the  refJy  has  been,  not  indeed 
without  tntfht  that  these  very  vices  and  crimes  of  the  free  blacks 
wbicb  operate  to  prevent  us  froin  liberating  the  slaves,  are  in 
truth  the  result  of  our  om  laws  and  iostitutions :  and  that 
tbnefon  w»  «u^t  at  onoe  to  i«iBe4y  ^  oonditioD  of  the  free 
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blacks,  instesd  of  making  our  own  wrong  an  excaae  for  further 
injustice.  True,  most  true.  But  how  shEdl  we  proceed  to  reme- 
dy this  condition?  The  abolitionist  says,  by  levelling  and  mix- 
ing one  or  both ;  the  colonizer  says,  by  separation.  In  regard  to 
the  free  blacks,  we  think  we  have  proved  the  plan  of  liie  former  to 
be  absurd  and  impossible:  that  of  the  latter^  to  be  wise  and  prac- 
ticable. In  relation  to  the  slave,  surely  the  ailment  cumulates 
with  vast  power.  What!  admit  the  slave  to  dl  the  privileges, 
rights,  and  immunitiea,  at  which,  in  the  case  of  the  free  blacks, 
the  heart  so  steadfastly  revolts,  and  revolts  -upon  principles 
neither  immoral,  unfounded,  nor  of  a  temporary  duration,  but 
deeply  seated  in  the  very  constitution  of  man!  And  demand 
this  with  acrimony  and  intolerance,  as  the  foundation  of  all 
right  action  on  the  subject!  It  is  really  wonderful  that  any  man 
should  ever  have  expected  to  produce  any  emotion  but  disgust 
■nd  rage  by  such  conduct  The  inference  of  the  abolitionist  is 
all  false,  and  does  not  follow  from  his  premises.  It  is  unde- 
niably our  duty  to  do  something,  to  do  every  thing,  for  the 
slave  as  well  as  the  free  blacks,  that  justice,  humanity,  and  reli> 
^on  demand.  But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  we  are  to  make 
tiiem  our  familiar  friends,  to  intermarry  with  them,  and  to  select 
our  rulers  from  among  them  ?  We  are  bound  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  oursclf;  but  does  it  follow  from  thence,  that  every  vil- 
lage and  city  shall  constitute  a  single  family,  or,  according  to 
Mr.  Owen,  the  whole  fabric  of  society  be  fused  down,  and  brought 
out,  not  only  new,  but  homogeneous  P  Or  is  it  not  rather  clear, 
that  just  in  proportion  to  the  conviction  you  are  able  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  slave  holder,  that  the  duty  of  liberating  his 
slave  is  founded  on  some  such  principles,  or  lead  to  some  such  re- 
sults as  these,  you  disgust  him,  and  set  him  more  firmly  against 
every  scheme  that  tends  towards  emancipation?  And  this  is  the 
mode  by  which  we  are  required  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  blacks! 
We  speak  from  the  deepest  conviction,  when  we  say,  that  in  our 
judgment,  the  abolitionists  in  America,  have  done  more  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  slavery,  than  all  its  open  advocates  hare  done  ! 

What  then,  it  may  be  demanded,  is  not  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery  a  moral  duty  ?  We  answer,  this  is  far  from  being 
clear  in  the^mode  stated.  That  slavery  is  criminal,  we  fully  be- 
lieve; it  ought,  therefore,  for  this  and  a  thousand  other  reasons, 
to  be  abolished.  But  how  and  when,  are  questions  not  perfect- 
ly clear  on  the  side  of  the  abolitionists. 

It  is  an  undeniable  truth,  that  society  has  the  right  of  restrain- 
ing the  liberty,  and  taking  away  the  life  of  any  citixen  for  Uie 
public  good.  And  this  right  is  exercised,  without  question,  in  a 
thousand  forms,  in  ail  societies,  every  day.     The  powers  vested 
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in  the  parent,  the  guardian,  the  master  of  the  apprentice,  the 
keeper  of  the  poor,  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  and  the  crimiaol,  in 
the  dheriff  and  jailer  and  hang-man,  all  rest  for  their  sole  founda- 
tion precisely  here.  We  cannot  perceive  what  there  is  that 
binders  society  from  exercising  these  powers  in  one  way,  more 
than  in  another;  or  that  requires  them  to  put  them  in  one  set  of 
hands,  rather  Uian  another,  except  such  considerations  as  are 
merely  prudential.  If  therefore,  the  good  of  society  requires 
the  personal  liberty  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  people  to  be  re- 
strained, why  may  they  not  be  restrained  ?  And  what  moral 
principle  forbids  the  white  man  from  being  the  agent  of  the  body 
politic  in  restraining  the  black;  or  vice  versa?  Or  again,  what 
requires,  that  they  who  are  restrained,  should  be  put  in  prison 
like  a  tbief,  or  within  ideal  prison-limits  like  a  bankrupt;  in 
niDga  like  prisoners,  or  by  single  individuals  like  apprentices  ? 
The  right  is  most  obvious,  and  the  modifications  are  merely  pru- 
dential. It  is  admitted,  however,  that  before  society  can  right* 
fully  exercise  this  power,  it  must  show  that  they  who  are  re- 
strained, cannot  safely  be  allowed  full  liberty.  And  here,  the 
whole  question,  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  blacks  in  this  coun- 
try, comei  fully  up;  upon  which  we  have  only  to  say  here,  that 
we  consider  the  case  already  clearly  made  out  as  to  the  free 
blacks,  and  still  more  so  as  to  the  slaves,  that  they  are  not,  and 
can  perhaps  never  be  in  a  condition  to  dispense  with  some  de- 
gree of  unusual  restraint,  while  they  continue  to  reside  among 
the  whites. 

But  there  is  still  a  question  of  personal  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
slaveholder,  distinct  from  the  general  duty  of  society.  Suppose 
society  push  the  restraint  too  far,  or  refuse  to  mitigate  it,  when  we 
think  it  should  be  done:  what  are  in  that  case  my  duties  to  my 
slave  ?  If  it  is  clear,  or  probable,  that  by  refusing  any  longer  to 
exercise  ownership  over  him,  we  place  him  in  a  worse  condition 
than  he  would  be,  if  we  continued  to  act  as  his  master,  would  we 
be  at  liberty  to  turn  him  off?  Our  moral  sen»e  tells  us,  it  would 
not;  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  clear  duty  would  compel  us  to 
continue  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  until  we  could  place  him 
inabetter,oratlea9t,notina  worse  condition,  than  we  found  him. 
We  omit  for  the  present  all  consideration  of  duty  to  society  it- 
self; whether  that  of  striving  to  enlighten  it,  or  of  abstaining 
from  injuring  it  Here  again  the  whole  question  of  the  relative 
conditions  of  the  slave  and  free  coloured  population  in  this  coun- 
try comes  fully  up.  In  relation  to  which,  we  shall  only  say,  that 
cases  are  most  numerous,  in  which  masters  have  been  prevented, 
for  the  time  being,  from  liberating  their  slaves,  by  no  other 
considerations  than  such  as  these.     They  were  not  yet  fit  for 
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LibeFiB,  «Dd  the  laws  prohibited  tbcir  enlai^mcmt  here.  It 
seems  to  ub,  then,  that  aociety  not  only  has  tbe  right  to  per- 
mit  th«  feUtioa  of  master  and  serraat,  k  far  as  the  restraint 
of  liberty  is  required  by  the  public  good;  bat  even  that  (in  an 
individual  case]  Providence  may  put  me  into  sncli  a  relation  to 
my  slave,  as  to  make  it  my  duty  to  continue  it  for  the  tine 
beins- 

We  do  not  pretend  to  justify  slavery.  God  forbid  that  wa 
should  make  such  an  attempt  We  only  design  to  show  that  the 
tbolitionists  err  in  principle,  as  well  as  prudence,  in  all  their  vio- 
lent and  overwhelming  denunciationa.  There  is  a  view  of  tbe  mat* 
ter,  however,  which  presents  subjects,  in  relation  to  slavery, 
wluch  require  immediate  action  and  union  on  the  part  of  all 
who  lore  God,  or  have  a  heart  to  feel  for  human  wrongs  1  If 
society  undertakes  to  say  that  one  class  of  its  members  are  not 
fit  to  be  free,  and  proceeding  a  step  further,  to  appoint  another 
class  to  restrain  them,  it  does  this  for  the  public  good,  not  for  the 
good  of  the  keeper^  and  is  therefore  solemnly  bound,  to  enact  a 
system  of  laws,  by  which  the  owners  shall  be  restrained  from 
substituting  their  passions  in  the  place  of  the  authority  of  society, 
and  the  slaves  shall  be  protected  from  being  restrained  beyond 
what  the  public  good  imperiously  demands.  It  is  as  mnch  the  pub- 
lic duty  and  interest  to  prevent  unfit  masters  from  owning  slaves, 
or  to  prevent  fit  persons  who  are  masters,  from  exercising  too  much 
power,  as  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  enjoying  too  great  li- 
cense.  But  when  we  apply  these  principles  to  tiie  accessories  of 
davery,  as  they  may  be  called,  to  what  are  set  forth  as  its  con- 
tingent results,  tbe  case  becomes  still  closer  and  more  imperative. 
Suppose  it  be  right  to  deprive  a  man  of  liberty,  in  certain  cases, 
for  the  public  good,  does  that  authorize  society  to  stand  by  and 
see  him  robbed  of  his  money  *,  or  does  my  being  made  his  ke^ 
er,  justify  me  in  depriving  him  of  the  wages  of  his  hard  labour  i 
Upon  what  posuble  ground  can  society,  or  any  human  creature, 
justify  the  act  that  compels  me  to  labour  without  compensation 
for  another  individual  t  Every  community  is  bound  to  admin- 
ister justice  between  its  citizens;  and  justice  never  can  permit 
one  man  to  take  without  return  Uis  labour  of  another,  and  that 
by  force.  Will  the  slaveholder  say,  he  returns  to  his  davea  in 
the  long  run,  as  much  as  he  takes  from  them.  If  this  were 
true,  it  is  no  amwer;  for  society  is  bound  to  see  the  slave  paid 
and  righted,  on  fixed  principles,  and  may  not  lawfully  leave  tbe 
subject  to  the  owner's  discretion.  Again,  justice  has  nothing 
to  do  withauch  lumpingaccounts,  at  those  which  place  hundreds 
in  a  mass,  aad  rob  one  healthy,  strong  labourer,  to  make  np  for 
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tKe  deftci«ney  in  the  ctses  of  many  weak  and  worthless.  What 
excuse  is  it  for  him  who  would  plunder  us,  that  he  has  attempt- 
ed  before  to  rob  others  and  failed  ?  Society  is  bound,  and  that 
now  and  always,  to  see  that  every  man  in  it  is  fairly  dealt  by, 
and  justly  paid  by  every  other  man  in  it;  and  every  human  being 
is  bound  to  "  do  justice"  always,  to  every  body.  Even  the  master 
who  believes,  and  this  he  may  in  many  cases  believe  wisely  and 
righteously,  that  he  ought  not  to  set  his  slaves  free  in  their  ex- 
isting eondition,  becomes  thereby,  only  the  trustee,  for  them, 
of  the  entire  proceeds  of  their  labour;  and  has  no  more  right  to 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  than  to  apply  to  his  own  use  the  estates  of 
his  ward.  This,  the  reader  may  say,  would  soon  bring  slavery 
toanend.  Doubtless:  and  the  remark  shows  that  it  is  only  for  its 
sappoaed  profits,  and  not  from  public  or  conscieatious  considera- 
tions,  that  slavery  is  so  widely  tolerated.* 

*  We  throw  into  ■  note,  the  British  project  fbr  the  eroanrapiitioa  of  the  alavea  in 
their  West  ladla  (rittndi,  which  wu  nibniitted  to  Pixlitment  bjr  Miniiten  in  Ifmr 
IhC  SeTsial  mott  intcraatiaf  qiMMloni  a'aa  oot  at  thU  moreBieiit.  Wh«t  witt 
be  ila  effects  od  tin  whites  in  the  Britiah  lalandil  Aod  on  the  ilaTea,  in  ill  the 
other  lalanda  T  and  npoa  out  Kiuthern  States  T  And  upon  our  nationU  sentinMnt, 
and  publia  cbarsotsr,  and  estimalioD  with  poaterilyT  Are  W«  after  ril,  to  loom  the 
raea  &it  htuui  fibertr  and  adnnoenMBtT  Let  Iba  plan  wgmk.  At  itielC  It  i*  ■• 
fhUowK 

L  That  ever;  etave,  upon  the  passing  of  this  act,  should  be  at  liberty  to  claim,  be- 
Ibre  the  protector  ofriKTea,  coatoeof  the  pariah,  iwandi  other  officer  as  iImI]  be 
named  hj  bis  Hajealy  ibr  that  purpoee,  to  be  registered  as  an  apprenticed  lahover. 

IL  'niat  the  terms  of  each  apprentioeahip  ihould  be — 

lat  That  the  power  of  corporal  punishment  slnald  be  akofcUier  taken  flam  the 
mailer  ami  lianaferrod  to  tha  magistrate. 

3d.  That  in  consideration  of  food  and  clothing,  and  each  iIIowidcu  as  are  now 
made  b;  law  to  tba  slave,  the  labourer  sbeuld  work  Kh  M*  master  three  faortha  of 
hi*  time,  learing  it  to  be  aettled  bf  contract  whetlier  lot  three  fonrtlks  of  tha  weak  or 
of  each  da;. 

3d.  That  the  kboorer  ahould  havaarigbt  to  claim  employment  of  his  master  for 
Iha  remaining  one  finuthorhis  time,  according  to  aGied  scds  of  wages. 

lib.  That  (hiring  anch  one  tburth  of  his  time,  lb*  labourer  abonld  be  at  liberty  to  em- 
pkv  hinudfebewhere. 

5lh.  That  tlie  master  should  fix  a  price  upon  the  labourer  at  the  time  of  bis  appren- 

6tb.  That  the  wages  to  be  paiJ  bv  the  maitei  ihoold  bear  such  a  proportion  to  the 
price  fixnl  1^  him,  that  tor  the  whJe  of  the  apare  time,  if  given  to  the  master  the  ne- 
gro should  receive  l-lStb  of  his  price  auinally;  and  in  proportion  for  each  lesaer 

Tib.  That  every  negro,  on  becoming  an  apprentice,  shsll  be  entitled  lo  a  money 
paymeot  weekly,  in  heu  of  Ibod  and  olotbing,  atMold  be  pia&t  it,  the  amount  to  be 
fixed  bjji  magistrate  nilh  reference  to  the  actual  coat  of  the  legal  provision. 

8tb.  That  every  apprenticed  laboarer  b«  bound  lo  |iay  a  portion,  lo  be  fixed,  (^  hi* 
wuee,  half  jwfy,  to  an  (dicer  to  be  appointed  by  bis  Majesty. 

9tb.  That  in  default  afsuehp^maol,  the  niaaler  to  ba  liable,  and,  inretnrn,may 
exact  an  equivalent  amount  of  labour  wilboot  payment  in  the  SDCceedinr  htlf  year. 

lOtb.  That  every  apprenticed  negro,  on  payment  of  the  price  fixed  bjhis  maMer, 
or  such  poctkn  of  it  as  may  lirom  lune  tc  tune  remain  due,  be  absoJulely  free. 
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Again;  upon  what  ground  can  slave-holding  communities  jus- 
tify the  denial  of  those  civil  rights  to  their  slaves,  the  possession 
of  which  would  make  them  better  men,  and  the  deniHl  of  which 
does  not  make  them  better  slaves?  We  will  specify  but  one; 
and  that  one  ordained  of  God,  and  of  universal  use  and  necessity 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  We  allude  to  the  rita  of  marriage. 
There  was  never  born  in  this  nation  a  legitimate  slave.  Every 
one,  without  exception,  is,  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  "JUius 
nemtnis,"  and  by  statute  a  bastard.  Shall  the  master  say,  the 
religious  rightsof  the  parties  still  subsist?  And  to  what  end?  Sup- 
pose the  great  State  of  New  York  were  to  repeal  every  law  that 
forbids  polygamy  and  divorce,  every  law  that  gives  redress  for 
the  breach  of  marital  rights,  every  one  that  makes  marriage  and 
its  fruits  subject  of  civil  regulation,  what  corruption,  bloodshed, 
and  havoc  would  reign  throughout  that  empire  State!  Yet  this 
is  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  this  land;  forced  on  them  by 
our  institutions!  And  yet  we  marvel  at  their  corruption.  It  is 
said  however,  that  if  the  civil  rights  of  marriage  were  allowed 
to  be  contracted  between  the  parties,  the  rights  of  the  master 
over  them,  and  their  issue,  in  that  case  legitimated,  virould  be 
interfered  with  and  curtailed.  The  wife  could  not  be  brutally 
chastised  at  pleasure,  nor  atrocities  perpetrated,  which  while  we 
think  of  our  cheeks  burn,  nor  the  children  of  slaves  be'Iiable 
to  such  absolute  dominion  of  the  master.  These  are  reasons  for 
a  Christian  land  to  look  upon;  and  then  ask,  can  any  ^stem 

Illb.  Tbtt  meTj  mcb  appreDtioB  nitj  boiron  tha  torn  n  reqaited,  sod  Und 
biiDHU;  b;  contract  berore  ■  nuigiBtnile,  for  ft  limited  period,  u  an  ipprentiGcd  U- 
bourer  to  the  leader. 

III.  Thftt  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  15,000,0001.  sterling  Im  gnnted  to  the  pmprie- 
ton  of  Wett  Indian  eiilates  ftnd  alBTei,  on  lucb  aecarity  u  maj  ba  approred  bj 
commiuiooera  appointed  bj  the  Iiords  Cammiaaiuners  of  hii  MjLJealj'a  Treasui;. 

IV.  That  luch  a  loan  be  distributed  among  the  difTerent  colonics,  in  n  ratio  oini- 
pounded  of  the  number  of  Blares  and  the  amount  of  exports. 

V.  That  the  liair  yearly  psymenta  hereinbefore  authorized  to  be  mode  bj  the  ip- 
prenticed  negroea  be  taken  in  iiqoidation  ol  bo  much  of  the  debt  contracted  tij  tn 
ptanter  to  tiie  public. 

VI.  That  all  children  who  Bt  the  time  of  the  pusbg  of  thia  act  ahall  be  imder 

w  free,  and  be  maintained  by  their  reapecliTe  parenta. 
ure  of  auch  maintenance,  they  be  deemed  apprenticei  to  the 
without  receirinc  wagea,  the  malea  till  the  age  of  34,  tbe  fe. 
I,  ftt  which  period  reapcctivelj  they  and  their  cbildreo,  if  any 

aball  not  prevent  hia  Majeaty  fl-om  Itsenting  to  aocb  aelf  aa 
colonial  tegialaturea  tor  the  promotion  of  industry  or  tba  pie- 
ipplicabls  to  all  clseaea  of  the  community. 
rGcommendntion  of  the  local  Icgiaiaturea,  hia  Majesty  will  tie 
id  to  Parliament,  out  of  the  revBouea  of  Ihia  cotmti7,  la  rnnt 
ecmed  nceesaar;  for  the  due  lupport  of  tbe  adminialnbaa  of 
Iclent  police  catabliahment,  and  of  a  general  ayatem  of  rdl- 
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which  tliejr  are  advanced  to  defeDil,  be  compatible  with  virtue 
and  truth? 

We  have  spoken  of  the  children  of  slaves;  and  here  lies  one 
of  the  moat  abhorrent  features  of  slavery.  Men  may  become 
slaves,  perhaps  for  life,  for  crimes  lawfully  proven.  But  no 
absurdity  can  be  more  incooceivably  gross  dian  to  think  of 
making  slaves  of  the  unborn;  and  no  injustice  more  audacious, 
than  Uiajt  which  makes  misfortune  and  crime  descend  frdm 
father  to  son,  and  dooms  the  child  of  Africans  to  perpetual  sla- 
very for  no  better  reason  than  that  his  parents  had  been  thus 
doomed  before  him.  He  who  is  not  born  cannot  be  a  slave.  He 
cannot  be  made  so  by  conquest,  nor  by  prescription,  before  his  ' 
existence.  He  cannot  be  made  so  for  crime,  or  incapacity  for 
freedom,  before  existence,  andt  herefore  before  crime  or  incapa- 
city. He  cannot  in  that  case,  if  ever,  make  himself  a  slave. 
His  parents  cannot  make  him  a  slave  before  he  exists;  nor  dur- 
ing his  minority;  for  his  parents  can  part  with  no  more  right  to 
govern  him  than  they  possess  themselves,  which  goes  no  further 
than  his  arriving  at  the  period  when  he  can  control  himself. 
Hereditary  slavery  is,  therefore,  without  pretence,  except  in 
avowed  rapacity. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  then  seems  to  be  this:  that  so- 
ciety, and  the  owners  of  slaves  by  the  consent  of  society,  may 
righteously  restrain  the  personal  liberty  of  the  slave,  so  far  as  is 
needful  for  the  public  good,  or  for  the  advantage  of  the  slave; 
and  hence  that  instant  abolition  is  not  more  sound  in  morals,  than 
it  is  hurtful  if  not  impossible  in  practice.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  this  construction  justly  extends  no  further,  and  can  be  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  the  public  good  requires;  and  that  it  is  the 
instantand  pressing  duty  of  the  communities  where  slavery  exists 
to  put  it  on  such  a  footing,  that  the  slaves  shall  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble be  prepared  for  freedom,  and,  while  they  are  preparing,  that 
they  shall  enjoy  every  right,  natural,  civil,  social,  and  personal, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  public  good,  and  their  own  permanent 
advantage,  and  that  therefore  the  existing  results  and  conse- 
quences of  slavery  are  utterly  Indefensible,  and  such  as  no  right- 
eous man  or  community,  should  for  a  moment  partake  of  or  tole- 
rate. 

What  then  shall  we  say?  Let  the  abolitionist  give  up  his 
cause  as  impossible  of  execution,  hateful  to  the  community, 
ruinous  to  the  cause  of  the  blacks,  and  founded  upon  principles 
wrong  in  themselves.  Let  the  colooizationists  no  longer  make 
excuses  for  slavery,  which  too  many  have  done;  but  acknow> 
ledging  the  evils  of  that  wretched  system,  and  taking  for  granted, 
as  from  the  banning,  that  it  was  so  bad,  men  only  n^ed  to 
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Me  their  way  clear  to  break  it  up,  let  an  lay  opeo  before  the  pub- 
lic ia  the  practical  operations  of  our  cause,  tlie  great  and  dSec- 
tusl  door  which  God  has  set  for  the  deliveraoce  of  this  country, 
for  the  regeneration  of  Africa,  and  for  tlie  redemption  of  tM 
black  race.  The  second  of  those  great  objects  is,  with  orditiiry 
faithfulness  and  prudence  in  cooductinc  the  afiaira  of  the  Socie^ 
and  the  colony,  already  rendered  nearly  certain.  Freedom  and 
religion  and  ciyilized  life  have  been  transplanted  in  the  persona 
of  her  own  sons,  Into  that  desolate  continent,  and  we  commit  to 
God  the  issue  on  which  His  own  glory  is  so  deeply  staked.  What 
the  Colonization  Society  is  now  doingi  would,  at  the  end  of  a 
single  century,  if  continued  at  the  same  rate,  exhibit  more  than 
a  million  of  persons  in  Liberia,  as  the  fruits  of  its  operations.  I 
speak  of  course  of  the  natural  increase  of  the  people  sent  there 
as  well  as  the  emigrants  themselves,  basing  the  calculation  upon 
the  rate  of  increase  among  ourselves.  Let  us  take  heart  then, 
and  go  forward  in  the  work,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  will  call 
us  blessed. 

As  for  America,  we  are  doing  nothing;  and  for  the  black  nee 
here,  alas!  how  little.  The  operations  of  the  Society  have  not 
removed  from  the  country  perhaps  one  in  many  hundreds  of  the 
annual  iacrease  of  the  black  population  since  its  operations  com- 
menced. That  the  annual  increase  from  1830  to  1640,  will  not 
vary  much  from  eighty  thousand  a  year.  At  its  rate  of  removal 
since  the  first  of  those  periods,  the  Society  has  not  removed 
yearly  one  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  increase.  If  its  opeft- 
tions  were  much  increased,  that  it  would  take  off  yearly  one  in 
forty  of  the  annual  increase,  which  would  be  a  great  auementt- 
tion,  as  compared  with  the  past,  the  yearly  increase  would  then 
be  diminished  only  two  per  cent  Now  if  that  advanced  rate 
were  attained,  and  preserved  for  a  whole  century,  the  result 
would  be,  that  we  should  at  the  end  of  it  have  nearly  sixteea 
millions  of  slaves  left  here,  besides  free  coloured  people,  and  ex- 
clusive of  all  that  were  carried  abroad,  supposing  every  one  car- 
ried to  have  been  a  slave.  This  presents  an  aspect  of  the  case 
which  is  most  deplorable  as  it  relates  to  America.  Nor  doM  it 
stop  here.  For  before  that  century  is  one-half  elapsed,  if  the 
spirit  which  now  actuates  the  abolitionists  towards  the  slave 
owners,  or  even  that  which  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  s 
portion  of  our  people  towards  the  lower  classes  of  foreign  emi- 
grants into  our  country,  should  take  possession  of  the  colonists 
in  Africa,  all  future  tranqwrtation  of  coloured  people  thither 
would  be  at  an  end.  Let  them  once  be  persuaded  that  to  re- 
ceive our  manumitted  slaves,  is  to  retard  the  cause  of  freedom 
here;  or  that  to  receive  our  free  vagabonds  coerced  away  fr«n 
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the  slave  States,  is  jeoparding  their  own  condition,  and  how  lon£ 
after  that  will  they  receive  either?  That  colony  will  be  a  nation, 
powerful  and  respected,  before  this  generation  passes  entirely 
away.  Those  are  now  alive,  who  will  yet  see  her  banner  float 
proudly  over  the  mighty  outline  of  an  empire.  And  whefe  will 
then  be  an  outlet  for  our  slaVes?  L«t  us  not  deceive  ourselves 
on  this  most  vital  point  Can  any  tell,  by  statistical  tables, 
where  the  million  of  people  who  inhabit  Ohio  came  from  withhi 
fifty  years?  Or  even  where  the  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  white 
people  in  the  new  world  came  from  in  the  last  few  centuries? 
And  8o  we  mty  people  Africa  with  nations  of  blacks,  if  we  will 
only  do  it  gradually,  without  seeming  to  diminish  even  their  rate 
of  increase  among  ourselves.  We  are  actually  doing  this  very 
thing;  we  are  just  doing  enough  to  ptfevent  our  doing  any  thing 
hereafter  to  (tiitigate  our  condition. 

Let  u9  then  arise,  and  do  this  work  as  becomes  men  sensible 
of  the  greatness  of  tiie  obligation  which  rests  upon  Us,  and  the 
imminency  of  the  peril  that  impends  over  us.  There  is  in  reality 
but  one  question  presented  to  us;  do  we  prefer  giving  up  the 
blacks  alone,  which  we  can  do  now,  or  waiting  and  then  giving 
them  up  with  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  our  republic  as  a 
recompense  ?  Or,  if  we  choose  to  Vary  the  question,  do  we  pre- 
fer giving  fifty  or  an  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  restore 
them  to  their  native  land:  or  a  thousand  millions  to  pay  merce- 
naries to  make  theiri  work,  and  finally  to  cut  their  throats?  OuT 
condition  is  like  that  of  him  who  held  a  tiger  by  the  ears  until 
he  was  afi^id  to  let  him  go,  and  was  conscious  he  could  not  hold 
him  much  longer.  Now  a  giant  is  passing  by  and  offers  to  re- 
lieve us.  Shall  we  wisely  accept  his  aid  and  live;  or  shall  we 
madly  struggle  on  and  take  what  chance  may  bring  Qs?  May 
God  give  us  wisdom! 

Hon. — The  oooihictDrB  e(  the  BibliMl  Beperhny  do  not  nrai,  W  ilia  insertiai 
•f  the  tbngoiiif  article,  to  oipren  their  unuiiBioUB  wwnt  la  its  pMiticnaj  nor  ytl 
Ibe  rcTene.  It  i>  pobliahed  in  aidai  tu  procure,  if  pauible,  the  agitalioD  of  Ute- 
qoeition. 


toL.  V.  no,  tit- 
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Abt-  II- — On  the  proper  iime /or  the  admission  qf  r&xnt  coti' 
verts  to  tkejull  communion  o/tht  Church.* 

"Omb  hundred  and  eighty  have  already  uoited  with  the  Se- 
Gond  Church,  and  many  bare  gone  to  other  churches;  lohile 
numbers  have  so  much  reverence  for  the  good  old  way,  that 
they  prefer  testing  the  genuineness  of  their  hope  by  living  tt 
few  months  in  disobedience  to  Christ,  before  they  venture  upon 
a  public  profession  !" 

The  above  remarks  are  taken  from  "  A  narrative  of  the  state 
of  reli^on  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rochester,  &c" 
and  they  are  quoted  for  the  sake  of  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  subject  intimately  connected  wiQi  revivals  of  religion, 
viz.  the  proper  time  for  the  admission  of  young  conwts  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

In  glancing  over  the  accounts  of  revivals  in  various  parts  of 
our  country,  we  have  been  pained  to  notice  many  instances  of 
a  practice,  which  if  persisted  in  and  extended,  we  are  persuaded 
will  ultimately  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  estimation  in  which 
revivals  are  now  held,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church. 

In  one  instance,  during  the  progress  of  a  protracted  meeting, 
fifty  persons  were  admitted  to  the  church,  whose  first  serious 
impressions  had  been  received  since  its  commencement  In  an- 
other, one  hundred  and  one,  in  similar  circumstances,  were  ad- 
mitted within  less  than  three  weeks  after  supposed  convernoa. 
In  another  case,  seventy-one,  and  in  still  another,  more  than  eighty 
were  admitted  in  similar  circumslances.  In  another  instance,  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  giving,  under  his  own  signature,  an  ac- 
count of  a  protracted  meeting  which  he  aided  in  conducting,  says, 
that  forty-two,  who  professed  to  have  experienced  >  change  of 
heart  during  the  meeting,  were,  on  the  fourth  day  of  it,  admitted 
to  the  church.  Among  this  number  was  a  young  man,  who  four 
days  before  "  was  a  deist" — who  "  denied  the  inspiration  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Bible,"  and  despised  the  blood  of  tiwatone- 
ment,"  &c.  And  yet,  he  was  invited  to  the  Lord's  table,  anA^ 
actually  partook  of  the  elements,  witliout  even  the  formality  oi^ 
being  admitted  to  the  church  by  the  usual  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ !  And  this  too  by  a  minister  who  was  a  stranger  in  the 
place  \ 

'  Several  vtJuible  Ihoaghti  on  tbia  anMect  hsTe  been  laggcrted  by  u  uficle  ia 
the  Connecticut  Obaerver  of  Much,  1833.  If,  io  uiy  inctdDce,  the  phraaeola^  of 
thtt  article  hai  been  anwittingly  idopted ,  it  b  becuiu  it  wi»  mora  apfntpriate  Uun 
»nj  that  occurred  to  the  nbd  of  tha  writer. 
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Many  other  flimilar  instances  might  be  adduced;  but  these  are 
suffieient  to  give  a  distinct  exhibition  of  the  practice  to  which  we 
allude,  and  upon  the  eril  tendencies  of  which  tve  design  to  offer 
aome  remarks. 

A  briefhistoricalflketchof  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  reg;ard 
to  the  admission  of  its  members,  may  serve  as  a  preparatory  in- 
troduction to  the  subject  before  us.  /  The  practice  of  the  apostlei 
will  hereafter  be  discussed:  at  present,  therefore,  we  would 
merely  remark,  that  the  whole  New  Testament  does  not  furnish 
an  iDstance  of  their  admitting  a  single  individual,  immediately  on 
the  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  to  any  thing  more  than  the 
rite  of  baptism.  In  the  early  church,  the  order  of  catechumens 
shows  that  delay  was  then  customary  for  the  sake  of  instructing 
the  converts,  before  they  were  admitted  to  church  membership. 
When  this  order  was  instituted  is  now  uncertain,  though  it  exist- 
ed a%early  as  the  second  century.  As  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  it  has  ever,  as  now,  (we  believe)  admitted  to  its  com- 
munion all  who  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  Pope,  no 
matter  what  their  moral  characters.  From  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  churches  of  Germany,  Hungary,  France,  Scotland, 
and  generally  the  European  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches, 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  admitting  all,  (when  arrived  at 
auitable  age)  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  and  had 
afterward  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  preparatory  cate- 
chetical instruction.  The  custom  of  the  Waldenses,  &c.  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  English  Episcopal  Church  ad- 
mitted all  who  wished  to  be  united  with  it«  members,  witfiout 
distinction.  The  Independents  who  first  arose  in  England,  and 
who  were  unknown  aa  a  distinct  sect  until  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  custom  of  admitting 
none  to  chureh  membership,  who  on  examination  did  not  give 
evidence  of  having  been  regenerated  in  the  Calvinistic  accepta- 
tion of  that  term.  The  American  Protestant  churches  generally 
have  practically  adopted  the  same  rule,  allowing  the  candidate  t 
proper  period  of  delay  for  self-examination.  Sec,  in  which  he 
may  both  find,  and  give  to  others,  suitable  evidence  of  genuine 
conversion.  In  New  England,  especially,  great  caution  has  been 
exercised  in  most  of  the  churches,  to  admit  none  who  were  not 
believed  to  have  been  truly  converted.  The  church  of  North- 
ampton, indeed,  is  a  well  known  exception ;  and  we  are  told,  in 
reference  to  some  of  the  glorious  revivals  of  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  that  it  was  "  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Trumbull,  that  in 
many  places  the  converts  were  received  too  soon  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church." — (See  American  Quarterly  Register, 
1833,  pp.  S97.)     But  that,  generally,  the  privileges  of  church 
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membership  were  granted  with  the  utmost  caution,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  account  of  a  single  church,  which  however 
was  equally  applicable  to  most  of  the  New  JGngland  churches  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking:  "  When  a  person,"  says  the 
narrative, "  desired  to  join  the  church,  he  visited  his  minister,  de^ 
daring  how  the  Lord  had  beeq  pleased  to  work  his  coaversion; 
if  the  minister  found  the  smallest  ground  of  hope,  he  propounded 
faim  to  the  church,  after  which  some  of  the  brethren,  with  the 
minister,  examined  him  again,  and  reported  their  opinioa  to 
(he  church.  Aft^r  this,  all  the  congregation  had  public  notice  of 
his  design,  and  he  publicly  declared  to  them  the  manner  of 
his  conversion.  AH  this  was  done,  to  prevent  the  polluting  of 
the  ordinance  by  such  as  walk  scandalously,  and  to  prevent  men 
and  women  from  eating  and  drinking  Iheir  own  condemnation." 
Some  of  the  first  cases  of  the  "  immediate  admission"  of  supptHed 
eonverta  oocurred  in  Tenoessee,  about  five  of  six  years  i^ce. 
The  professed  object  of  this  innovation,  was,  to  [H^vent  the  Me- 
thodists from  gathering  into  their  communion,  the  fruits  of  Pres- 
byterian revivals.  The  Methodist  custom,  however,  is  not  to  re- 
ceive young  converts  at  once  to  Church  membership,  but  merely 
to  their  "classes"  of  probationers.  To  these  "  classes,"  they  ad- 
mit "  all  who  evince  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come-r-Eo 
be  saved  from  their  sins,  &c."  and  "  after  three  monUis,  if  found 
deserving,  they  are  admitted  ae  proper  members"  of  the  church. 
The  course  adopted  by  many  of  our  foreign  missionaries,  has 
been  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  old  plan  of  catecfaumeus; 
for  we  find  them  admitting  some  of  the  supposed  heathen  coo- 
verts,  first  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  then  after  a  long  period  of 
probationary  delay,  to  the  lord's  table. — (See  Missionary  re- 
ports, Ellis'  journal,  &c.]  The  same  is  true  of  the  Indians  in 
this  country,  among  whom  Eliot,  the  Mayhews,  and  Brainerd 
adopted  the  catechumen  plan.  It  is  to  he  observed  here,  that 
the  praying  Indians  were  not  all  members  of  the  churches,  but 
under  that  deDominatipn  were  included  all  serious  Indians  who 
were  inquirers  or  catechumens.  Eliot  had  at  one  time  fourteen 
towns  of  praying  Indians,  in  all  of  which  there  were  but  two 
churches,  Anci  the  aggregate  number  of  praying  Indians  in 
New  England  in  1674,  under  the  care  of  this  missionary  and 
others,  was  3600,  of  whgm  only  300  or  400  were  professors  of 
religion.  A  far  larger  number  of  these  Indians  were  baptized 
than  were  members  of  the  church- 
Such  is  ti  brief  sketch  of  the  practice  of  the  Church  as  to  the 
julmiesion  of  i^  mambers.  We  regret  that  a  dedcieney  of  mtte* 
rials  prevents  uc  from  rendering  it  more  accurate  and  full 
\n  proceedtog  to  th«  discyssiop  9I  th«  subject  before  us,  m 
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alutll  fintrCBdeaTour  to  show  the  advanti^  of  having,  in  gtne- 
ral,  a  suitable  period  of  probation  between  hopeful  conversion 
and  admission  to  church  membership  and  secondly,  shall  exam- 
ine  Borne  of  the  objections  to  such  a  practice,  which  are  also  the 
argumenja  in  favour  of  "  immediate  admissioa." 

I.  We  proceed  then,  as  proposed,  to  state  some  reasons,  why, 
at  a  general  rule,  the  admission  of  supposed  converts  to  the 
jH'i vile gesiof  church  membership,sl)Ou]d  bedeferred  foraseason, 
until  duitkig  a  suitable  period  of  probation,  they  shall  have  given 
SBtisfactory  evidence  of  their  conversion  from  sin  to  holiness. 
And, 

1.  We  remark,  that  the  proposed  course  is  demanded  by 
a  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the  candidates  themselve*. 
In  times  of  revival,  especially,  the  strgng  and  ardent  feelings  of 
the  supposed  eonvert  are  often  such  as  to  satisfy  the  subject  of 
Jtbom  that  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  his 
conversion,  and  the  more  so,  as  his  views  of  the  value  of  reli- 
gion, and  his  desire  of  personal  safety,  incline  him  to  hope  that 
such  may  be  the  case.  But  emotions  of  this  kind,  afford  no  evi- 
dence of  true  conversion.  Long  observation  shows  conclusively 
that  multitudes  in  analogous  circumstances  have  been  deceived, 
and,  by  making  a  premature  profession  of  religion,  have  been 
condned  in  a  state  of  lamentable  self-deception,  in  which  they 
ihave  remained  through  life.  Jf,  then,  in  seasons  of  revival,  all 
tappoooi  converts  are  immediately  admitted  to  the  Church, 
many  of  them  will  probably  be  of  this  class.  And  these  are 
they  who  will  be  found  to  be  a  dead  weight  upon  the  Church  of 
Christ,  paralyzing  her  energies,  impeding  her  onward  progress, 
and  disgracing  her  fellowship  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
promises  addressed  to  Christians  will  be  appropriated  to  them- 
selvea,simply  on  the  ground  of  their  being  in  the  Church,  while, 
iar  the  same  reason,  the  warnings  addressed  to  the  impenitent 
will  fall  unheeded  on  their  ears;  and  thus  they  wiH  slumber  on 
in  unbroken  security,  until  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  condition 
by  the  approach  of  the  king  of  terrors,  perhaps  only  by  the 
sound  of  the  archangel's  trump.  They  will  ever  remain  dead 
and  withered  branches,  on  the  vine  of  the  Saviour's  planting, 
iiisfiguring  its  beauty  and  diminishing  its  fruitfulness,  and  des- 
tined at  last  to  be  broken  off  and  cast  into  the  fire.  Now  if  such 
be  the  prospect  before  the  supposed  (but  self-deceived)  convert, 
it  were  better  that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  then  that  he  should, 
by  a  premature  nnion  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  place  himself 
Jp  «  situstiot)  of  all  others  the  jnost  unfavourable  to  a  knowledge 
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of  bis  real  character,  and  most  unlikely  to  be  the  means  of  hii 
conversion.  Far  better  for  him  to  remain  nominally,  as  he  is 
really,  an  unrenewed  man,  than  lo  silence  the  voice  of  con* 
science,  and  to  elude,  as  it  were,  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty's 
quiver,  by  marching  with  the  ranks  of  God's  elect,  while  in  fact 
he  is  not  (j/'them.  In  the  one  case,  hia  true  siluation  being 
constantly  in  his  view,  might  be  the  means  of  leading  bim  to 
reflection  and  ultimate  conversion.  In  the  other,  the  fact  of  his 
being  nominally  a  child  of  God,  would  render  his  case  compara- 
tively hopeless.  For  this  reason,  then,  it  is  advisable  to  delay 
the  approach  of  supposed  converts  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  If 
they  are  self-deceived,  a  brief  delay  might  enable  them  to  dis- 
cern their  true  characters,  and  thus  save  them  from  eating  and 
drinking  unworthily.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  reality 
the  children  of  God,  still  they  themselves  cannot  be  fully  satis- 
fied of  the  fact,  unless  some  time  shall  have  elapsed  in  which 
they  may  judge  of  their  characters  by  the  fruits  of  their  Uvea. 
Conduct  13  the  teat  of  Christian  character,  the  test  pointed  out 
by  reason  and  the  word  of  God ;  and  to  know  this  requires,  in 
religion,  as  in  other  things,  time  for  obaervation.  A  well- 
grounded,  self-satisfying  hope,  a  hope  sufficiently  definite  and 
clear  to  warrant  a  desire  for  admission  to  the  Chureh,  and  a  be* 
lief  that  there  is  some  degree  of  proper  preparation  for  that 
solemn  duty,  is  not  ordinarily  attained  without  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  in  which  self-examination  and  prayer  shall  form  a 
prominent  part  of  the  duties  of  the  young  convert  And  thi* 
will  require,  as  a  general  rule,  the  delay  of  a  proper  period  of 
probation. 

Nor  will  this  delay  be  necessarily  unprofitable  or  injurious. 
There  is  perhaps  qo  period  in  the  life  of  the  Christian,  which, 
by  proper  care,  may  he  rendered  more  profitable,  than  that  which 
intervenes  between  conversion  and  admission  to  the  chureh. 
The  conscience  is  then  peculiarly  tender,  the  memory  is  re- 
markably susceptible  of  truth,  and  retentive  of  its  impressions, 
and  the  heart  is  disposed  to  listen  with  bumble  docility  to  the 
instructions  of  the  word,  and  to  enter  with  eagerness  upon  the 
discharge  of  every  duty  enjoined.  At  no  period,  in  short,  is 
the  character  more  susceptible  of  correct  religious  formation, 
than  immediately  after  conversion.  By  proper  care,  the  spark 
which  lias  just  been  kindled  may  quickly  be  blown  into  a  flame. 
Self-examination  by  the  word  of  God  may  result  in  satisfying 
evidence  of  conversion,  a  high  standard  of  Christian  character 
may  be  enjoined  and  adopted,  the  principles  which  are  to  be  the 
guides  of  life  may  become  deeply  fixed,  and  clear  and  accurate 
views  may  be  attained  of  what  is  impUai  and  what  is  required 
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in  a  profession  of  Christ  before  men.  Thus,  while  the  converts 
are  as  carefully  guarded  from  danger,  as  if  they  were  within  the 
visible  fold  of  Christ;  by  instruotions  sdapted  to  their  peculiar 
wants,  their  graces  may  be  constantly  increasing,  and  they,  in 
due  time,  may  be  prepared  for  the  Church,  with  benefit  to  Qiein^ 
selves,  and  with  characters  so  tried  and  approved  as  to  secure 
the  unhesitating  confidence  of  its  members.  But  again,  we  re- 
mark, 

*.  TTial  the  proposed  period  qf  probation  ts  demanded  by 
a  regard  to  the  purity  and  prosperity  qf  the  Church.  This 
department  of  our  argument  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
which  has  just  been  stated,  and  with  one  of  the  objections  here- 
after to  be  examined.  Our  remarks  upon  it  in  this  place,  will 
therefore  be  briet 

It  is  well  known,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that,  in  times- of  revi- 
val especially,  there  are  many  "  who  run  well  for  a  season," 
"but  by  and  bye  are  offended,"  many  who  "having  no  root  in 
themselves,"  by  and  bye  wither  away.  So  has  it  been  ever 
since  revivals  were  known.  "  It  appears  plainly,"  says  Preu- 
dent  Edwards,  "to  have  been  in  the  visible  ehurch  of  God,  in 
times  of  great  revival  of  religion,  as  it  is  with  the  fruit  trees  in 
the  spring.  There  are  a  multitude  of  blossoms,  all  of  which 
appeu-  fair  and  beautiful,  and  there  is  a  promising  appearance  of 
young  fruit;  but  many  <if  them  are  of  short  continuance,  they 
soon  fall  off,  and  never  eome  to  maturity."  This  might  al- 
most have  been  predicted  from  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  an  acquaintance  with  which  might  teach  us,  that  the  more 
powerful  and  rapid  the  progress  of  a  work  of  grace  in  a  commu- 
nity, the  more  certain  the  existence,  and  the  more  powerful  the 
operation  of  sympathy  and  all  the  causes  of  self-deception.  It 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  known  agency  of  the  great 
adversary  of  souls,  who,  at  such  seasons,  is  peculiarly  active  in 
deceiving  the  souls  of  men.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  facts,  which  sometimes  compel  ub  to  weep  over  the  numbers 
of  those  whose  goodness  is  *'like  the  morning  cloud  and  the 
early  dew."  Let  any  one  bid  memory  recall  the  cases  of  this 
kind  which  have  come  under  his  own  observation.  How  many 
hopes  would  be  found  quenched  in  darkness,  but  a  few  days 
after  they  had  been  lighted  up  by  self-deception!     How  many 

Semature  joys,  dying  away  at  the  rapid  approach  of  apostasy! 
ow  many,  one  day  confident  of  their  conversion,  undeceived 
the  next!  Now  suppose  that  all  who  indulge  hopes  like  these, 
had  been  admitted  at  once  to  the  fellowship  of  the  saints. 
What  mtut  have  been  the  result  to  the  Church  7  Inevitably  one 
of  the  two  following:  Either,  like  the  church  of  Sardis,  she 
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would  be  replenished  with  members  "  having  a  name  to  liVe, 
while  they  are  dead,"  with  self-deceived  hypocrites,  who  wobM 
cover  her  with  shame  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  or  else,  she 
would  continually  be  agitated  and  harassed  by  the  exercise  ef 
stem  discipline,  while  the  wicked  would  Mntinually  reproaeh 
her  for  the  apostasy  of  her  professed  members.  Thus,  instead 
of  being  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  earth,  the  daughter  of 
Zioa  would  be  constantly  clothed  with  sackcloth,  while  her  Sa- 
viour would  be  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends. 

Let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Church 
is  to  •  great  degree  dependent  upon  her  purity;  that  her  great 
object  should  be  to  increase  in  purity  as  well  as  in  numSera; 
and  diat  whenever  she  aims  to  multiply  the  letter  at  the  expense 
of  the  former,  she  is  injuring  the  cause  of  her  Redeemer,  and 
treasuring  up  for  herself  bitter  repentance  and  anguish.  Let 
the  members  of  a  church  be  multiplied  to  any  eitent  whatever^ 
and  "if  it  embrace  a  large  amount  of  spurious  religion,  it  will 
diffiise  around  it  a  feeme  and  uncertain  light  Every  such 
accession,  is  an  accession  of  fresh  weakness.  Let  the  Church 
receive  to  her  communion  many  who  have  deceived  themselves 
with  false  hopes,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  she  does  not  find  that 
her  most  formidable  foes  "  are  those  of  her  own  household." 
Hasty  admissions  may  give  a  temporary  addition  of  members; 
but  if  the  "swelling  list"  be  not  soon  reduced  by  necessary  dis- 
cipline, there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  character  of  re+ivaia  will 
be  dishonoured  in  the  estimation  of  Christians,  and  disgraced  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  A  recent  writer  says,  respecting  the 
churches  of  New  England,  "'There  has  been  more  anxiety  that 
the  Church  should  be  purer  as  well  as  larger;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance we  attribute  it,  that  while  there  has  been  a  succession 
of  powerful  revivals,  they  have  mainlaioed  their  character,  and 
been  regarded  as  more  and  more  desirable.  Had  all  who  have 
indulged  the  hope  of  having  passed  from  death  unto  life  in  New 
England,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  who  appeared  well  to 
human  view  for  one  or  two  weeks,  been  admitted  to  the  Church 
in  that  period,  it  is  our  deep  conviction  that  revivals  would  ere 
this  time  have  sunk  into  such  discredit,  that  no  sober,  no  rational 
man  would  desire  their  continuance.  We  do  not  believe  ow 
churches  could  have  borne  the  shock  for  thirty  years.  7ftq» 
would  have  come  doten  to  the  level  of  the  world,  and  been  the 
laughingstock  qfmen!" 

In  gratifying  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  experienced 
living  ministers  of  our  country,  the  talMiurs  of  many  of  whom 
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have  been  remarkably  honoured  and  abundantly  blessed  by  the 
reTtvinz  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Beecber,  in  alluding  to  this  subject  says,  "The 
nuHV  powerful  and  rapid  a  work  of  grace  in  a  commuDity,  the 
nwre  imperioua  the  necessity  of  caution,  unless  we  would  re- 
plsiish  the  Church  with  hypocrites,  to  keep  her  agitated  by  dis- 
cipline, or  covered  with  shame  fay  the  neglect  of  it" 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  in  noticing  some  of  the  causes  by  which 
the  interests  of  pure  religion  are  injured,  mentions  as  one  of 
them,  "  the  evil  of  precipitate  admissions  of  supposed  converts 
into  the  Church." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Green  speaks  with  astonishment  and  regret,  of 
"  the  measure  of  admitting  to  the  full  communion  of  the  Church, 
persons  whose  supposed  conversion  has  happened  but  a  day  or 
two,  or  perhaps  but  a  few  hours  before  their  admission."  "I 
can  scarcely  conceive,"  he  adds,  <'of  a  practice  more  evidently 
calculated  than  this,  eventually  to  bring  dishonour  on  religion, 
hy  filling  the  Church  with  unsound  professors,  who  wilt  ulti- 
mately become  open  apostates,  or  at  best  demonstrate  that  they 
never  possessed  a  spark  of  piety." 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin,  speaking  of  eidit  .different  revivals 
which  he  has  witnessed,  says,  that  to  guara  them  against  a  false 
profession,  hopeful  converts  have  been  "kept  back  from  a  pro- 
fusion about  three  months." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  "It  is  a 
great  error  to  admit  converts  to  the  Church  before  time  has  been 
allowed  to  try  the  sincerity  of  their  hopes."  "  This,"  he  adds, 
"is  an  error  into  which  I  was  betrayed  during  the  first  revival 
among  my  people,  and  it  has  cost  me  bitter  repentance.  And 
yet  none  were  admitted  to  the  church  under  two  months  q/ter 
they  had  indulged  a  hope.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  young 
converts,  immediately  after  conversion,  should  be  collected  into 
a  class  by  themselves,  and  brought  under  the  direct  and  frequent 
instroction  of  the  pastor.  And  \f  they  continued  from,  four 
to  fix  months  in  a  course  qf  judicious  instruction^  and  then 
admitted  to  the  Church,  there  is  very  little  danger  that  they 
vrill  cf/terwea-ds  fall  away,  or  that  they  will  not  continue  to 
shine  as  lights  in  the  world  till  the  end  of  life." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M'Dowell,  speaking  of  several  revivals  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  pastor,  says, 
"We  have  carefully  guarded  against  a  speedy  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  the  church.  Seldom,  in  times  of  revival,  have  we 
admitt«l  persons  to  the  communion  in  less  than  six  months 
after  they  first  became  serious,  die" 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M'llvaine,  now  bishop  of  Ohio,  after  ^waking  of 
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the  (hngera  »f  reriTals,  addsy  *'  Then  remarks  a-ffiy  iritk  iB«fe 
force  to  the  dangerous  practice  of  eocouragii^  thoae  who  prefcoa 
eotiTersion  to  come  forward,  almost  immMiatdy,  to  the  table  of 
the  Lord.  The  amhitioD  of  numbering  the  people,  the  desir* 
of  an  exciting  spectacle,  maj'  adopt  this  plan.  ShaUftw  yiewa 
of  religion  and  of  human  nature  may  approve  it  Sfttas  vilt 
Bubscribe  to  its  wisdom  in  the  signature  of  an  angel  of  li^it.  Tba 
winnowings  of  the  last  day  will  shorn  that  a  Urge  pfrtion  of 
such  ingatherings  was  fit  only  to  be  cast  into  the  fire^  to  be 
burned.^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  MilledoUar,  speaking  of  those  who  profess  to  have 
a  hope,  says,  "they  are  not  unfrequently  harried  into  the  com- 
muQion  of  the  Church,  before  they  had  time  to  acquire,  cither  a 
competent  knowledge  of  themsetreB,  or  of  the  poaoa,  offieei^ 
and  benefit  of  Christ."  And  he  warns  nuoisters  aad  luli^ 
elders  against  the  too  early  admission  of  sueh  pcnoBs,  nalesa 
they  are  wilting  "to  run  tiie  risk  of  filling  the  Chureh  vrilb 
mere  nominal  professors,  at  the  expense  of  diminkfaing  ita  a»> 
tual  strength  and  purity." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Neill,  in  noticing  some  thiogf  of  an  injuriaoB 
tendency  connected  with  FflriToh,  mentions,  **  Hasty  admisBioiu 
to  the  communion  of  very  yoirag  personi,  or  of  thoM  who  ham 
given  but  little  proof  of  their  knowledge  of  At  Gospd,  or  aS 
meir  having  experienced  a  gracious  change  of  heart"  "A  !«»• 
«onable  time  of  probatioii,"  he  adds,  «  seems  expedient,  if  not 
demanded  by  a  proper  regard  for  the  persons  admitted,  and  for 
the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Church," 

TheRev.  Dr.  Proud&t  says,  "The  great,  shall  I  say  fatal,  ensr 
in  the  management  of  revivals,  is  the  hasty  adiaiision  of  tiis 
subjects  to  the  privileges  of  the  Chureh,  &c." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague  says,  **  Where  the  custom  pmaib  of 
admitting  persons  to  the  communion  almost  immediately  after 
they  are  supposed  to  be  converted,  many  must  be  received  vAo 
are  no  better  than  the  stony  ground  hearers.  I  know  it  a  nid 
in  favour  of  this  practice  that  it  originated  with  the  apostieo} 
hut  I  know  too  that  that  case  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  precedeak 
for  a  similar  course  now,  because  the  cireumstaHoes  hy  which  it 
was  marked  do  not  exist  at  the  present  day.  Let  the  Ctuir^ 
then,  as  she  values  her  own  purity  and  efficiency,  bewuw  o£ pre- 
maturely receiving  those  whom  she  considers  the  iruiU  of  revi* 
vah  to  her  communion.  Not  that  she  will  be  able,  at  anv  pe- 
riod, to  make  an  exact  separatieR  between  the  chaff  aoa  tfaa 
wheat;  but  it  is  a  duty  that  she  owes,  not  only  to  herself,  bat  ta 
ber  exalted  Head,  to  make  that  s^watiwi  as  acffluatofy  as  ihe 
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Bm  to  turn  from  the  teBtimoBr  of  indivfdwJi  to  (hat  «f 
thorck  judicatories.  The  Presbyterj  of  Ni^ara  gives,  as  one 
i>f  the  raasons  of  the  comparatiye  coldnem  and  apathy  of  the 
ohurches  iiader  its  care,  the  hasty  admission  of  supposed  cod- 
Terta  to  the  Church.  Its  langua^  ia,  "Anothw  evil  we  have  to 
regret,  wad  uader  which  the  cborches  suffer,  is  tbe  effect  of  too 
great  predpitancy  in  times  past,  in  some  uisiance»at  least,  in 
recetvitig  memb^  into  the  communion  of  our  chuKhes;"  from 
admitting  them  "so  soon  as  (hey  begin  to  indulge  a  hope,  with- 
o«t  waitine  to  impart  to  them  previous  attd  preparatory  know> 
ledge  and  instruction." 

At  the  late  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  whi<dt  is  as  follows: 

"Jietolvtti,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Oeneral  Associationt 
the  admission  to  membership  Id  our  churchea  oi  stich  persons  m 
faavc  become  the  subjects  of  hopeful  conversion,  during  revivals, 
tiDtil  they  have  hid  some  tipie  to  give  evidence  in  their  lives  that 
tiiey  have  experienced  a  geouine  work  of  grsoe  upon  their  faeorta^ 
is  graatly  calculated  to  utroduee  evils  into  the  ohuridieB  by  vul- 
tiplying  the  number  of  unsound  and  inefficient  members,  and 
especially,  in  many  cases,  to  bring  lasting  and  even  fatal  injury 
to  tbe  persons  themselves."* 

Again,  the  General  Ajsembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdt  at 
tixiix  annual  meeting  in  1838,  unanunously  adopted  t^  foilov- 
iog  reaction: 

"Sesolved,  That  the  pia-ity  and  prosperity  of  the  Church,  as 
Well,  as  the  best  interests  of  those  inunediately  concuned,  de- 
mand great  circumspefitioB  in  the  admisaion  of  persons  to  church 
^nrrileges;  and  that  orWi'sartVy  it  is  deemed  improper  to  reoeiT* 
persons  Immediately  upon  their  indulging  a  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tioD  with  tiod,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  youog,  and  of 
persons  of  previously  immoral  lives,  and  lax  principles,  and  of 
those  coDcemtag  whom  little  is  known." 

And  again,  in  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  same  Assembly  to  the 
cJmrohes  under  their  oare,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  they 
my,  "Lit  not  ttpparent  ottmerts  be  hurried  inio  the  Chwrth^ 
and  brouf^t  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  without  a  oar^ul  examina- 
tion; nor  ordinarily  without  a  suitable  period  of  probation,  by 
^ich  the  reality  of  their  religion  may  be  better  judged  of  than 
it  can  be  by  any  sudden  indications  bowerer  plausible.  Nothing 
is  more  direcUy  calculated  to  injure  ultimately  the  oaose  of  God, 
and  tiie  credit  of  our  holy  religioD,  ikaa  ttrgiw  or  pertaining 
individmala  to  make  a  pukHc  prtJiaaitH  of  religitn  as  aoon  aa 
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they  have  experienced  some  eerioua  impreBaiOQS,  and  flstter 
themselres  that  they  have  been  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their 
minds.  All  experience  shows  that  such  p^^ons  often  and 
speedily  dishonour  their  profession,  and  not  unfreqoently  be- 
come open  apostates,  and  sometimes  avowed  infidels.  ■  •  •  *  * 
To  use  all  proper  means  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Church, 
and  save  religion  from  reproach,  is  a  sacred  duty,  incumbent  on 
all  church  officers;  and  it  is  a  duty  which,  when  faithfully  per^ 
formed,  will  to  a  great  extent  secure  its  object;  the  Church  will 
rarely  be  disgraced  by  self-deceived  hypocrites,  and  eventual 
apostates." 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  church  membership;  have  considered  the  advan- 
tages which  mizht  be  expected  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
gerieral  rule  of  admitting  none  who  have  not,  during  a  suitable 
period  of  probation,  given  good  evidence  of  hopeful  piety; 
and  have  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  position  embraced  in  our 
conclusion,  by  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  wise  snd  expe- 
rieticed  ministers  of  our  country,  as  well  as  of  ecclesisslical 
bodies. 

II.  We  now  proceed  to  examine  some  objections  to  the  course 
which  has  been  recommended.  Of  these  objections,  which  in 
themselves  constitute  the  arguments  for  immediate  admission, 
there  are  but  two,  so  far  as  we  have  heard  them,  which  hare  uiy 
force  or  plausibility.     These  we  shall  now  examine. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  every  duty  is  to  be  performed  without 
the  least  delay;  that  joining  the  church  is  the  duty  of  every 
tuip^ful  convert,  and  therefore,  that  every  such  individttal 
aiumld  imtnediately  be  admitted  to  church  membership.  Let 
us  analyze  this  argument  It  can  have  but  two  meanings.  The 
first  is,  that  whatever  ia  a  man's  immediate  duty,  is  a  man's 
immediate  duty.  This  is  merely  an  identical  proposition,  the 
abstract  truth  of  which,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  denying.  But 
before  it  can  have  the  least  force,  in  application  to  the  caie 
before  us,  it  must  assume  the  very  point  in  debate,  viz:  that  (lu^ 
does  require  every  one  to  join  the  churoh,  immediately  upon 
indulging  the  hope  of  conversion.  The  only  remaining  mean- 
ing whidi  can  be  attached  to  the  ailment  is,  that  whatever  may 
at  some  future  time  beamie  one's  duty,  ia  now  his  duty;  thil 
whatever  may  hereafter,  in  difierent  circumstances  become  obli- 
gatory, is  obligatory  at  the  present  moment.  Such  a  princi- 
ple is  too  absurd  for  sober  refutation.  Let  us  look  at  the  prin- 
ciple which  it  involves,  in  the  light  of  a  familiar  Illustratioa-  I^ 
is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  intends  to  enter  the  sacred  ministry 
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to  attend  to  the  studjr  of  theology.  A.  B.  who  is  just  com- 
mencing  his  collegiate  studies,  intends  ultimately  to  enter  the 
sacred  ministry.  Now,  on  the  principle  before  us,  whatever 
is  duty  at  any  time,  is  duty  now.  Therefore,  it  ia  the  duty  of 
A.  B.,  immediately  to  relinquish  his  collegiate  course,  to  enter 
at  once  upon  his  theological  studies.  But  lurther,  he  intends  at 
some  future  time,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  duty,  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  his  fellow  men,  and  therefore  he  must  give  up  both 
collegiate  and  theological  studies,  and  at  once  commence  preach- 
ing! Such  reasoning  would  confound  all  the  duties  which  arise 
Irom  the  constantly  changing  circumstances,  and  various  periods 
of  life,  and  if  reduced  to  practice,  would  make  life  a  very  Babel 
of  confusion.  It  is  evident  then,  that  unless  the  argument  from 
the  duty  of  the  supposed  convert  assumes  the  very  point  in 

JuestiOD,  it  has  not  the  slightest  force.  The  truth  is,  that  as  the 
uty  of  A.  B.  does  not  require  him  to  enter  upon  each  successive 
stage  of  study,  &c  until  he  is  prepared  for  so  doing  by  application 
to  those  which  precede,  so  the  duty  of  the  hopeful  convert  does 
not  require  that  he  should  join  the  church  of  Christ,  Until  he  has 
clear  and  definite  views  of  the  nature  of  that  duty,  and  of  the 
doctrines,  in  which,  by  that  step,  he  avows  his  belief;  and  until 
he  not  only  has  for  himself,  hut  gives  to  others,  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  been  born  again.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that 
perhaps  there  may  be  some  Christians,  who,  even  through  life 
never  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  own  piety,  we  simply 
say,  that  those  who  neither  have  for  themselves,  nor  give  to 
others  such  evidence,  have  no  right  to  the  privileges  of  that 
church,  one  of  whose  fundamental  requirements  is,  that  the  exis- 
tence oi  faith  should  be  demonatrated  by  its  works. 

But  we  are  still  told,  that  the  command  of  Christ,  "Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me,"  is  as  truly  binding  at  once,  as  the  com- 
mand to  repent,  believe,  &c;  and  therefore  that  the  supposed 
convert  is  to  evince  the  reality  of  his  conversion  by  immediately 
obeying  it,  and  at  once  uniting  with  the  church.  But  repent- 
ance is  a  duty,  the  performance  of  which  has  no  reference  to  our 
fellow  men.  Not  so  however  with  admission  to  the  church;  for 
these  previous  members  are  concerned  as  well  as  the  applicant 
This  statement  of  the  objection,  therefore,  entirely  leaves  out  of 
view  the  duty  of  the  convert  to  the  church,  and  especially  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  herself,  which  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  supposed  duty  of  a  single  individual.  "  Keep  thyself 
pore,"  is  the  spirit  of  all  the  inspired  injunctions  to  the  church; 
and  obedience  to  them  demands  that  she  do  not  admit  to  her 
eommunion  any  in  whom  she  does  not  witness  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  true  discipleship.   But  how  is  her  opinion  to  be  formed  ? 
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"By  their  {raits  shall  ye  know  tiiem,"  is  Ae  ohljr  test,  wfaick 
either  oommon  sense  or  iDBpiration  antfaoriEe  her  to  af^y  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  their  characters.  And  though  the  ap|^- 
cant  for  admission  may  find,  in  his  own  experience,  evidence  of 
his  eonrenion,  niiich  to  himself  is  perfectly  salJB&ctary,  yet  tbe 
diarch,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which  she  owe«  to  herself 
is  boand,  before  admitting  him,  to  require  that  the  exisleDce  of 
a  flouod  doctrinal  faith,  shall  have  been  evinced  by  the  fraits  of 
holiness  in  the  life.  But  perhaps  it  may  still  be  claimed,  that 
the  suf^osed  convert  is  fully  convinced  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
make  an  immediate  professiofl,  and  that,  therefore,  it  must  be  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  receive  hfm.  This,  however,  would  make 
the  greater  duty  give  way  to  tlie  less,  and  would  subordinate  the 
interesta  of  the  great  body  of  the  church  to  the  wishes  of  a  single 
individual.  And  more  than  this,  it  would  neutralize,  or  rather 
completely  nullify  tiie  discretionary  power  of  the  church  in  the 
admission  of  members.  It  would  take  away  bar  power  of  ex- 
tmining  tbe  candidate,  which  is  not  only  her  right,  bat  her  im- 
perative and  solemn  duty.  It  would  overdirow,  in  aimtt,  evwy 
barrier  which  now  guards  her  from  pollution,  and  throw  open 
her  doors  to  every  one  who  should  assert  his  belief  that  he  had, 
been  converted,  DO  matter  what  might  be  his  feelings,  his  dec- 
trinee,  or  his  moral  bharacter!  Who  is  ready  to  advocate  or  prac- 
tice principles  which  tend  to  consequences  like  these? 

Even  if  it  could  be  shown,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  doty  of  die 
supposed  convert  to  join  the  church  imtoiediately,  Btill  it  is  evi- 
dent tiiat  the  church  ought  not  to  hazard  her  purity  and  saiety 
by  admitting  him  to  her  bosom,  without  evtdenoe  of  his  piety 
satisfactory  to  herself.  This  must  require  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  probation,  for  though  conv^^ion  is  instantaneous,  yet 
the  evidence  of  its  reality  must  be  gradually  developed  in  a  sub- 
sequent coune  of  exerciifes  and  actions. 

8.  The  second  objection  urged  by  the  advocates  of  *'itinnedi* 
ate  admission,"  against  the  plan  which  we  have  suggested,  a 
that  tvMch  tfxy  derive  from  apostolical  example.  In  r^ly 
to  this,  we  might  repeat  the  remark  already  made,  tiiat  tl»e 
whole  New  Testament  history  does  not  furnish  the  rii^test 
evidence  that  the  apostles  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
any  of  the  individnals  so  often  adduced  at  instanoes  of  im- 
mediate admission,  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  admitted 
them  to  any  thing  more  than  the  rite  of  b^tism,  which,  for 
mreht  we  know  with  certainty,  might  have  been  followed  by  tbe 
delay  r^  some  probationary  period,  before  Etdmisnon  to  the 
liord'g  Supper.    In  the  Jewish  church,  we  know  (htt  those 
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praaelytM  of  the  gtbb,  wbo  desired  to  be  eiroumcised  and  bi^ 
Used  ia  token  of  their  wish  to  keep  the  whole  law,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other,  for  some  time  before  their  ciroumei' 
a«>D>  baptism,  and  admission  to  the  paachal  supper.  So,  too,  in 
the  early  pceachiop  of  Christianity,  there  were  the  awtientea, 
or  those  of  the  heathen  who  were  willing  to  hear  the  Gospel; 
the  ctUteAvmans,  or  those  who  began  to  approve  it,  and  submit 
to  a  course  of  Christian  instruction;  and  the  competentea,  or 
those  wb«  desired  baptiam,  and  were  considered  fit  for  it.  Now 
the  fact>  that  the  Christian  Church  was  modelled  after  the  ayntn 
gogue,  takea  ia  connection  with  the  Jewish  custom  above  men- 
tioned; nod  this  custom  of  the  early  church,  which  we  thiolL 
oould  scarcely  have  sprung  up  so  soon,  unless  suggested  hy  apos- 
tolic UMge,  afford  much  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  apostles 
recognised  a  similar  disUnction  between  those  admitted  to  b*fv- 
tissa,  and  those  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table.  And  this  opinion 
ia  coofiraaed  hy  the  absence  of  any  thing  to  the  oontrary  in  the 
New  Testament  narrative.  Here  then  we  might  at  onoe  take 
the  ground  that  there  ia  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  apos- 
tle even  admitted  a  single  supposed  convert,  immediately  after 
his  Qonveraion,  to  the  Lord's  table,  to  any  thing  more  than  bap- 
tiam; and  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  advocates  of 
immediate  admission,  we  might  deny  that  the  example  of  the 
apostles,  in  (my  ont  iaalanet,  favoured  the  admission  of  recent 
QOsverta  to  ttU  the  privileges  of  church  membership.  And  here 
we  might  confidently  reit  our  argument  until  they  should  adduce 
&»m  uie  New  Testament  a  sio^e  instance  of  the  immediate  ad- 
mission of  a  recent  convert  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  or  until  they 
diould  show  that  admission  to  that  ordinance  uniformly  accom- 
pwiied  the  admission  of  baptism,  a  position,  which  the  advo- 
cadea  of  infant  baptism  will  scarcely  atsert,  and  the  aj^otert  of 
it  will  scarcely  prove. 

But  without  insistiuu  on  this  point,  however  well  it  would 
bear  it,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  meet  the  advocates  of  imme- 
diate admission  on  the  ground  of  their  own  concessions,  the 
iastability  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  show.  The  apos- 
tles, say  they,  uniformly  admitted  persons  to  all  the  privilege* 
of  church  membership,  immediately  upon  their  deelaring  their 
belief  in  Christ  How  they  had  ascertained  this  fact,  they  are 
not  at  the  trouble  to  inform  us.  The  truth  is,  that  such  whole- 
sale aaaertions  are  entirely  gratuitous.  The  evidence,  that  such 
wat  the  uaififTjn  practice  of  the  Apostles,  is  iar  from  conclu- 
sive, miless  three  or  four  isolated  cases  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
so  comprehensive  »  deduction.  Let  any  odo  trace  the  New 
TestsMient  history,  and  unless  he  possess  a  WDoderlul  iseili^  ia 
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deriving  geaeral  inferences  from  a  very  inadaqtute  namber  of 
particular  facta,  he  will  scarcely  be  willing  to  make  auch  an  as- 
sertion with  confidence.  The  case  of  Cornelius  caanot  be 
adduced  as  clearly  in  favour  of  immediate  admiaeioD,  for  be  ia 
spoken  of  as  having  before  been  "a  devout  man,  and  one  that 
feared  God,  &c.;"  and  the  term  here  rendered  "devout,"  is  the 
same  which  is  elsewhere  rendered  "holy,"  and  a  derivative  of 
which  (in  Acta,  iii  12.)  is  translated  by  the  word  "holineos,'* 
which  IS  predicated  of  the  apostles.  Neither  can  it  be  shown 
tiiat  Crispus  and  the  Corinthians,  spoken  of  in  Acta  zviiL  are 
instances  of  immediate  admission;  for  it  is  certain  that  on  this 
visit  Paul  remained  at  Corinth  a  year  and  six  months,  and 
all  that  is  known  is,  that  they  were  baptized,  &c.  while  he 
was  in  the  city.  The  case  of  Lydia  is  probably  in  favour  of 
immediate  admission.  The  cases  of  the  converts  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  of  the  Ethiopian  eimucb,  and  of  the  Phil ippian  jailor, 
undoubtedly  are  so.  Of  all  the  thousands  then  whom  the  Apos- 
Ues  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  there  are  but 
three,  or  at  most  four  cases  of  immediate  admission;  and  yet 
these  few  are  constantly  and  confidently  appealed  to,  as  aflbrding 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  was  uni- 
formly  the  same  as  in  these  cases.  But  is  this  a  sufficient  basis 
for  so  general  a  proposition?  Because  a  minister  of  the  present 
day,  is  known,  in  peculiar  circumstances,  to  admit  a  few  indi- 
viduals to  the  church,  immediately  upon  their  conversion,  would 
it  be  reasonable  to  infer  that  such  was  always  his  practice? 
Because  Paul  charges  Timothy  to  ordain  no  one  to  the  office  of 
a  bishop  suddenly,  and  to  consecrate  no  one  as  a  deacon  whom 
he  had  not  proved  by  a  suitable  period  of  probation,  might  we 
nof  show  that  the  same  caution  would  surely  have  been  exercised 
in  the  case  of  young  converts,  and  that  nojie  of  them  could  have 
been  admitted  to  the  church  without  a  similar  season  of  proba- 
tion, except  in  such  peculiar  circumstances  as  might  be  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  three  or  four  cases  adduced?  Would  not  the 
argument  be  quite  as  plausible,  as  that  by  which  our  opponents 
endeavour  to  prove  Uiat  the  uniformity  of  apostoUe  praetiee, 
favours  the  custom  of  immediate  admission? 

But  waving  this  consideration,  (upon  which  we  are  far  from 
insisting  strongly,  and  which  is  merely  suggested  that  each  one 
may  appreciate  its  force  for  himself)  granting  for  a  moment  that 
the  practice  of  the  apostles  did  uniformly  favour  immediate  ad- 
mission, still  it  is  contended  that  their  practice  in  this  respect  is 
no  guide  for  us.  And  this  for  various  reasons.  If  they  were 
intpired  to  read  the  motives  and  search  the  hearts  of  men,  to 
knino  whether  coDversion  was  genuine  or  not,  then  it  becomes 
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ufl  to  wait  tilt  the  same  prerogatrre  ii  oun,  beCu**  we  plead 
tbeix  practice  as  a  precedent  for  our  owii.  If  they  were  not 
thui  lospircd,  then  surely  we  are  to  be  guided  by  Uieir  exam- 
ple, only  BO  br  aa  we  are  warraDled  by  the  difierent  ctrcum' 
stanoea  of  the  church  and  the  world  at  the  present  day.  That 
these  circainstaDceB  are  not  such  as  to  render  the  suj^Kised 
custom  of  the  Apoetled  a  model  for  modern  ministers,  it  evident 
from  two  consideratians : 

I^rst.  la  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  both  ministers-aad  church- 
.  es  were  few  and  widely  scattered.  An  Apostle  might,  (as  in  the 
••  cue  of  Philip  and  the  EuducH)  meet  an  individual  on  a  journey, 
whom,  alter  the  passing  bow,  he  might  ruwr  see  again.  Or  a 
nixed  multitude  might  assemble  (as  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost)  to  remain  there  for  a  few  days,  and  then  to  separate 
and  be  dif^rsed  throughout  the  land,  Devar  again  perhaps  t* 
meet  with  a  minister  of  the  Goq>eL  Now  in  these  and  parallel 
«aaes,  where  the  only  opportunity  which  they  might  ever  en- 
joy for  coDoectiag  themselves  with  the  people  of  God,  would 
in  a  few  boars  pass  away  forever,  no  one  could  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit them  to  church  membership,  if  they  desired  it,  and  that,  Der- 
bies, without  any  other  evidence  than  their  own  profession  of  be- 
lief ia  Christ.  Now  such,  or  similar,  be  it  observed,  were  the 
circumstances  in  every  one  of  the  three  or  four  cases  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  which  favour  the  principle  of  immediate  admission. 
But  where  will  similar  circumstances  be  found  to  exist  in  mo- 
dera  times;?  And  how,  as  though  the  cases  were  at  all  paral- 
lel,em  an  argument  be  drawn  from  them,  which  can  be  applica- 
ble t»  the  present  day  ?  Now,  churches  are  thickly  scattered 
throughout  the  land.  In  some  parts  of  our  country,  almost  every 
village  has  its  spire  to  point  the  thoughts  to  heaven.  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  are  multiplied,  and  may  be  found  with  compara- 
tively little  difficulty  at  almost  any  time.  No  one,  therefore,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  is  obliged  by  the  very  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  either  to  join  the  Church  immediately 
upon  conversion,  or  perhaps,  never.     But, 

Steondly.  There  is  anothra  and  still  more  important  differ- 
ence between  the  Apostolic  times  and  our  own.  Those  who 
Men  embraced  Christ,  did  so,  not  only  in  opposition  to  all  their 
former  prejudices  and  habits,  hut  at  Uie  probable  sacrifice  of  all 
their  worldly  interests,  and  comforts,  and  prospects;  and  often  in 
full  viewof  the  fagot  and  the  stake,  where  they  might  speedily  be 
called  to  seal  their  profession  with  a  martyr's  blood.  Men  would 
not  then  be  in  haste  to  "  name  the  name  of  Christ,"  until  they 
had  deeply  scrutinized  the  foundation  of  his  hopes,  and  felt  con- 
fident of  their  interest  in  the  Saviour.  When  the  reception  of  the 
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Gospel  arrayed  the  world  against  its  profesBor,  the  very  eiirt- 
ence  of  hope  in  Christ  would  afford  no  alight  proof  of  the  Chris- 
tian principle.  Indeed,  it  were  well  nigh  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  higher  evidence  of  sincerity  than  the  readincM 
to  make  all  the  sacrifices  which  the  profession  of  such  a  hope 
would  involve.  But  now,  for  the  most  part,  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion  rarely  exposes  an  individual  to  opposition,  to 
a  sacrifice  of  personal  interests,  or  a  hazard  of  personal  feelings. 
On  the  contrary,  such  a  profession  is  generally  regarded  as  re- 
putable, if  not  honourable.  So  that  Uiere  is  now  every  motive 
to  urge,  as  there  was  then  every  motive  to  prevent,  a  hasty 
profession.  Now,  the  path  of  religion,  so  far  as  public  sentiment 
IS  concerned,  is  comparatively  strewed  with  flowers;  then,  it 
was  hedged  up  by  erery  form  of  danger  and  persecution  and 
death.  This  point  of  contrast  then,  alone,  makes  it  evident  that 
the  cases  are  not  analogous,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
apostolic  times  were  so  entirely  dissimilar  from  our  own,  that 
an  argument  from  the  former  is  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  liit- 
ter.  W'e  pee  therefore  that  it  is  not  absolutely  cei-tain  that  the 
practice  of  immediate  admission  is  sanctioned  by  uniform  spos- 
tolic  example;  and  that,  even  if  it  were,  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  were  such,  in  various  respects,  that  such  an  example  can- 
not be  fairly  urged  as  a  rule  for  practices  of  modern  ministers  and 
churches. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  practice  of  the 
church  in  different  ages,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  its  mem- 
bers. We  have  considered  the  arguments  in  favour  of  allottine  a 
proper  season  of  probation  to  younz  converts  who  desire  to  unite 
with  the  church;  have  examined  the  two  most  plausible  objec- 
tions which  have  been  advanced  against  the  proposed  plan. 

As  the  result  of  our  examination,  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  practice  of  "  immediate  admission"  &c.  is  unwar- 
ranted by  the  example  of  the  most  judicious  and  pious  of  past 
ages  and  of  the  present  day— that  it  is  unsanctioned  by  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  judgment — that  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  indi- 
vidual admitted,  but  rather  the  reverse,  and  that  it  is  ruinous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  church.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that 
the  objections  from  the  plea  of  duty  are  fallacious — that  it  is  not 
perfectly  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  immediate  admission  is  uni- 
formly favoured  by  apostolic  example — that  it  is  not  sustained  by 
the  aoalogy  of  their  admission  of  individuals  to  higher  stations  in 
the  church,  and  that,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  their  practice  did 
uniformly  favour  the  immediate  admission  of  supposed  converts 
to  church  membership,  still  it  could  not,  from  the  different  cir- 
cumstances, be  a  guide  for  us. 
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\Vb  we  well  aware  ol  the  misconBlruction  which  may  be  put 
OQ  the  following  remarlis,  and  of  the  impeachment  of  motive  to 
which  the  writer  may  be  subjected.  But  there  are  crises  in  tha 
Church  when  a  candid  and  fearless  expression  of  opinion  may 
aubserve  the  general  iatere^ts  of  religion,  although  it  may  be  at- 
tended  with  some  peniooal  inconvenience  to  him  who  will  ven- 
ture  lo  resist  the  current  of  popular  opinion.  Such  a  crisis  at 
present  exists  in  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  pregnant  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  with  desolating  evils,  it  would  be  pusillanimous  to 
dechne  a  conflict  with  the  causes  which  have  brought  on  this 
crisis.  To  one  particular  class  of  these  we  propose,  at  present,  to 
confine  our  attention.  We  refer  to  the  novel  proceedings  which 
have  been  so  currently  adopted  for  the  revival  and  extension  of 
religion.  The  tendency  of  these  we  have  with  deep  solicitude 
examined;  and,  from  a  sorrowful  conviction  of  their  deplorable 
effects,  we  are  induced  to  assume  the  attitude  of  antagonists. 
That  there  are  genuine  revivals  of  religion,  produced  by  the 
special  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  Christians  in  common, 
we  have  not  a  doubt;  but  that  the  revivals  of  the  present  time 
■re  generally  of  this  character,  is  by  no  means  conclusively  de- 
monstrated. Let  not  the  reader  be  startled  by  the  suggestion 
of  such  a  doubt;  facts  of  daily  occurrence  are  giving  a  colour- 
able pretence  to  it,  if  they  are  not  positively  verifying  it.  On  this 
subject,  rash  and  precipitate  judgment  should  be  avoided  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  morbid  sensitiveness  which  shrinks  from  ex- 
amining and  condemning,  if  necessary,  what  mistaken  consciences 
regard  as  too  sacred  to  be  touched,  should  be  equally  avoided 
on  the  other.  Keligion  never  seeks  auxiliaries  in  ignorance  and 
ooneealmeDt,  but  it  authorizes  us  to  bring  every  man  and  every 
measure  to  the  test — "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  To 
do  this  candidly  and  boldly,  is  our  present  purpose;  and  in  pur- 
suing the  lubject,  we  will  consider  some  of  the  popular  measures 
which  are  relied  upon  for  the  promotion  of  revivals,  and  then 
advert  to  the  evil*  which  these  measures  are  introducing  into 
the  Church.  Here,  however,  we  think  it  necessary  to  premise, 
that  the  blameworthiness  of  thew  objectionable  measures,  with 
their  correspondent  results,  are  not  attributable  to  the  people  at 
large;  they  did  not  in  the  first  instance  conceive  or  broach  them, 
but  have  in  most  instances  adopted  them  with  reluctance,  through 
the  force  of  persuasion,  constantly  plied  by  their  religious  in< 
struoters.  Neither  have  these  measures  originated  in  any  pecu* 
liar  exigency  in  the  Church,  loudly  demanding  bold  aiul  adven* 
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turous  experiments.  Diseases  of  an  anomalous  chuveter,  and 
strangely  modified,  may  indicate  the  necessity  ef  bold  experi- 
ment and  deviation  from  the  common  roles  of  medical  practice, 
but  no  parallel  to  this  Was  observable  in  the  Clrorch,  which 
eoAld  justify  means  of  questionable  propriety,  and  unsancUon- 
ed  by  precedent  practice.  How  then  have  they  originated? 
Ministere  of  t^  Gospel,  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  peop)e,  with 
indiscreet  zeal  have  ushered  them  to  the  light,  and  nurWrerf 
them  to  their  maturity.  Now  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
nnderstood,  that  w«  question  neither  the  piety  nor  the  integrity 
of  those  who  first  introduced,  or  who  stiH  abet,  these  practice^ 
but  we  feel  persuaded,  that  they  have  given  impetus  to  a  ma- 
chinery which,  in  its  wild  and  frantic  movements,  will  soon  ^My 
the  control  of  any  adjusting  or  regulating  force.  Human  pas- 
sions are  much  more  easily  arousea  than  allayed;  they  areto  be 
ftppealed  to  cautiously,  and  with  much  judgment,  in  religious,  B» 
well  as  political  matters;  and  a  single  mdiscretion  in  their  man- 
agement may  loosen  the  avalanche  which,  in  Its  headlong  c»eer^ 
may  sweep  all  before  'A. 

But  there  is  another  preliminary  remark  of  some  importance, 
and  it  is  this: — The  resistsjice  of  these  measures  cannot  fiia^ 
be  construed  into  hostility  to  revivals.  The  Spirit  of  God,  pr- 
ing  efficacy  to  the  word  ^of  truth,  may  convert  a  hundred  Boulff 
as  readily  as  one,  and  Ac  dews  of  grace  may  be  distilled  upon  k 
large  community,  with  as  much  ease  as  upon  a  single  fkmily. 
There  may  be,  and  there  have  been  revivals,  genuine  in  their  cha- 
racter and  extensive  in  their  bene6ts.  But  these  are  separable 
from  new  measures;  they  are  things  totally  different  in  thor 
nature,  and  should  be  distinguished.  Revivals  are  from  heaven, 
new  measures  are  of  the  earth;  God  is  the  agent  in  the  first,  man 
the  contriver  of  the  latter.  But  it  may  be  mid,  have  not  revi- 
vals of  late  resulted  in  connexion  with  these  measures?  Sup- 
pose this  should  be  admitted,  it  is  at  least  equally  certain  that 
Tevivals  of  an  undoubted  character  have  occurred  without  the  in- 
tervention of  these  measures,  and  hence  revivals  are  not  ae 
identified  with  these  measures,  that  an  objection  against  the  latter 
implies  discredit  to  the  former.  Upon  this  just  distinctioR 
we  would  insist,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  many  vrouM 
openly  condemn  these  objectionaUe  novelties,  but  from  the  fear 
tk  being  regarded  as  hostile  to  revivals.  And  this  fear  is  not 
without  foundation,  for  the  spirit  of  the  times  has  rendered  it 
hazardous  to  separate  what  God  has  never  put  together. 

At  length  we  come  to  consider  what  these  objectionabk  mea- 
sures are.  They  do  not  consist  In  "praying  wifliout  eearing" 
lor  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  Bor  'in  the  faiftifnl, 
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'earnest,  and  unwearied  praoebing  of  the  Oo9p(jl,-in  irtiiiih  the 
doetrines  of  Christ  are  ezpotinded,  the  danger  of  tile  sinner  ex- 
^posed,  his  duty  fatly  unfolded,  and  his  obligations  eamesdf 
-pressed.  These  are  scriptural  measures.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  have  become  the  settled  conviction  of  many,  that  few 
or  no  conversions  can  be  expected  under  ihe  ordinary  adminis- 
-tration  of  these  means  of  grace,  and  that  a  necessity  exists  for 
-the  adoption  of  certain  plans,  ■which  are  not  found  in  the  com- 
mon routine.  This  su^estion  has  been  esgerly  embraced  by 
Bi any,  and  it  has  now,  in  agreat  measure,  become  the  criterion 
of  ministerial  zeal  and  fidelity,  to  practise  upon  it  4^  the  intro- 
-dnctton  of  novelties  without  limit  It  has  given  riseto  a  class 
'of  ministers  in  the  chnrch  who,  by  way  of  preeminence,  are 
^yied  revival  men,  inasmuch  aa  they  are  particularly  successful 
In  producing  extraordinary  excitement  among  an  audience. 
Theee  are  generally  itinerating  in  their  habits,  and  are  prepared 
to  go  where  their  serviees  are  solicited.  They  do  not,  as  far  as 
we  have  eeen,  occupy  even  a  second  rank  as  intellectual  men  or 
^0  judicious  theologians,  nor  are  they -much  distinguished  for  their 
-pradenee  or  Iheir  diserhnination  of  dharacter.  On  the  other 
'hand,  their  address  is  popular,  earnest,  impassioned,  and  even 
inflamed,  direeted  princiffflJIy  to  arouse  the  feelings,  and  tend- 
ing but  littfe  to  convince  the  judgment  through  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  understanding.  Their  discourses  teem  with  all  thA 
'is  terrible  and  affrighting  in  language,  and  too  exclusively 
-regard  man  as  a  sensitive,  rather  than  as  an  intellectual  and 
reasonable  being,  who»e  feelings,  to  be  right,  must  be  regu- 
lated by  an  enlightened  judgment  The  point  of  doctrine  upon 
-which  their  chief  reliance  is  placed,  is,  that  every  sinner  has 
inherent  abilityto  make  for  himself  a  new  heart,  and  that  he  can, 
at  any  moment,  become  a  Christian,  if  he  wills  it  The  exclu- 
■sive  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  converting,  is  a  topic  which 
is  frittered  away,  or  studiously  kept  out  of  view,  lest  it  should 
lull  the  sinner  to  sleep  and  prevent  him  from  exerting  bis  self- 
converting  power.  It  may  be  said  in  addition,  that  these  men, 
-both  in  private  and  public  discourse,  secure  a  prominence  for 
-ftemselves,  by  rebuking  the  alleged  formality,  and  calling  in 
question  the  piety,  of  such  ministers  as  will  not  keep  an  even 
pace  with  them  in  their  measures.  But  to  delmeate  a  picture 
■which  may  be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  we  would  describe  one  or 
•more  of  these  men  in  their  efiortsto  revive  a  particular  chnrcb. 
All  the  partieillars  enumerated  may  not  be  found  in  connexioD 
on  any  one  occasion,  but  on  every  occasion  some,  or  most  of 
thesn,  n&y  be  detected. 
Thiia>  then,  notiee  is  previously  given  to  a  congr^atien  that 
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a  /our  days,  ar  protracted  meeting,  will  commeBce  od  &  gireo 
d&7,  and  that  certain  miDisters,  who  have  signalized  theinwlyes 
in  many  remarkable  revivals,  will  be  present  to  conduct  tbe 
meetinj^  At  the  same  time  they  are  led  to  believe  that  great  re- 
sults must  necessarily  flow  from  the  premeditated  effort,  and  their 
curiosity  is  sharpened  by  the  promise  of  remarkable  preaching' 
If  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  a  city,  hand  bills  are  Bom»^ 
times  extensively  distributed,  and  every  other  means  employed, 
to  secure  a  full  attendance. 

The  long  expected  day  at  length  arrives;  gossip  is  busy;  the 
people  ar&  upon  the  gui  vive,  and  their  exercises  commence 
under  the  moat  auspicious  circumstances.  But  what  now  ap- 
pears to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  leaders?  Is  it  to  enlighten 
the  mind  and  to  affect  the  heart  by  an  intelligent  and  impreseive 
exposition  of  Gospel  truth?  No;  but  their  addresses,  their  hymns, 
and  their  tunes,  are  all  adapted  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
nervous  and  sanguine,  until  animal  excitability  is  brought  into 
full  play.  Other  means  are  employed  for  the  same  end;  as,  for 
instance,  they  are  told  that  Christians  are  assembled  at  a  parti- 
cular place  to  pray  for  them  by  name;  the  accounts  of  other  revi- 
vals, highly  coloured,  are  emphatically  dwelt  upon;  notes  from 
persons  of  various  characters  are  read,  requesting  the  prayers  of 
the  church;  some  one  is  called  upon,  or  spontaneously  arises  to 
give  an  account  of  his  or  her  recent  conversion;  the  officiating 
minister  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  make  a  public  confession  ^ 
his  unfaithfulness  before  his  congregation,  or  even  to  acknow- 
ledge his  long  practised  hypocrisy,  by  taking  a  seat  among  tbe 
newly  awakened;  prayer  meetings  are  held  in  places  which  are 
rendered  gloomy  for  the  sake  of  effect,  by  a  careful  exclusion  of 
the  light;  sinners  are  often  told,  that  if  they  do  not  repent  before 
they  leave  the  house  they  will  certainly  be  damned;  sometimes 
their  pride  is  appealed  to,  by  being  informed  that  men  of  high 
public  standing,  and  great  professional  distinction  have,  at  other 
places,  been  found  on  the  anxious  seats,  and  that  it  would  be 
Jumourable  to  follow  their  example;  and  still  further,  meetings 
are  multiplied  and  carried  far  into  the  night,  and  sometimes  pro- 
longed all  night,  until  the  powers  of  nature  are  wasted,  and  ner- 
vousness is  superinduced,  which  is  not  infrequently  so  extreme, 
as  to  produce  incurable  alienation  of  mind.  Such  are  some  of 
those  methods  which  are  employed  to  awaken  feeling  in  the  firat 
instance,  and  if  they  succeed,  as  they  generally  do  for  a  time, 
then  what  may  be  called  a  second  course  of  action  is  commenced. 
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The  leader  calls  upon  Christiana  and  sinners  to  separate  and 
occupy  different  parts  of  the  house;  or  Christians  are  directed  to 
leave  the  house  in  a  bod7  and  repair  to  some  convenient  place 
to  pray  for  sinners;  or  those  who  are  determined  from  the  mo- 
ment to  become  Christians,  are  required  to  rise  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation,  and  their  number  is  often  ostentatiously  counted 
and  publicly  announced;  or,  as  a  more  usual  plan,  those  who  are 
anxious  and  wish  the  prayers  of  the  church,  are  invited  to  come 
forward  and  occupy  the  ana^ous  seats  which  are  specially 
reserved  for  them.  Here  prayer  is  offered,  oftrn  most  irreve- 
rent in  its  style,  hymns  of  an  exciting  character  are  sung,  and 
tiie  anxious  are  stunned  with  the  perpetual  reiteration  of  the 
command,  submit  or  be  damned!  The  mind  by  this  time  it 
often  so  powerfully  excited,  as  not  to  admit  calm  instruction,  and 
indeed,  such  instruction  is  seldom  offered.  The  conversation 
consists  in  ringinz  changes  upon  cant  phrases,  it  is  frequendy 
wild  and  fanatical,  and  is  generally  addressed  to  weak  minds, 
which  are  not  conversant  with  the  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  effect  of  all  this  preparation,  and  public  dis- 
play, and  contagious  enthusiasm,  may  easily  be  conceived.  Many 
profess  to  submit,  without  any  definite  conception  of  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  term,  and  they  are  forthwith  considered  as  candidates 
for  the  communion  of  the  church.  After  the  lapse  of  a  day  or 
two,  and  while  their  feelings  are  yet  artificially  heated,  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated,  and  members  are  precipitately  ad- 
mitted by  fifties  and  hundreds.* 

In  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  such  moments,  we  have  known  a 
general  invitation  to  be  given  to  all  who  wished  to  be  baptized 
to  present  themselves  and  receive  the  ordinance,  without  pre- 
vious question  or  examination.  And  we  have  heard  of  one  who 
was  an  atheist  on  Friday,  and  who,  presenting  himself  on  the 
Sabbath,  was  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table  without  examination, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  officiating  minister.  Such 
proceedings  have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  revivals,  and 
the  accounts  of  them  have  been  blazoned  through  the  land,  that 
die  spirit  of  them  might  be  diffused,  and  the  example  prove  con- 
tagious. 

*  To  indace  tinnen  to  comoiit  themseIrM  bjsome  public  ictor  promtM,  b  con- 
ndered  u  ■  point  of  ^eat  impartance.  It  hoi  e*en  beca  avowed  by  tame  oTtbesa 
akrieal  iuncwBtan,  that  thej  would  not  bentate  to  admit  to  the  TulT  communioD  of 
the  churob,  tlioee  wbon  coDverBioo  wu  queBtionable,  under  tlie  axpectatioD,  that 
the  recollection  of  Ibe  awRil  vowa  tbe^  bad  that  haatil;  token,  would  lubaequeatlf 
rankr  them  onea^,  and  t«ul  to  thair  eonvendon.  Ai  we  da  not  adnit  tba  jott- 
neaaof  Iba  naiiin  that  "the  end  luictiSa*  the  meana,"  we  niiwt  be  petmlttad  to 
indalga  the  opiniaa,  that  all  mch  committal*  have  but  one  anifbrm  tendency,  iihI 
UmI  is,  to  cncoura^  limulatlon  aod  eunc  the  church  with  hypocrites. 
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But  we  wouU  next  advert  to  the  native  tcndcociea  of  these 
meuurefl,  which  we  call  new,  not  because  they  are  ao  ia  lad, 
but  because  they  have  been  receotlr  revived.     Aad, 

1st.  They  tend  to  deceive  people  od  the  unspeakably  uiter-> 
estiog  subject  of  personal  religion.  How  this  resulU  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  Where  they  are  practised,  we  have  already 
seen,  that  neither  time  nor  suitable  opportunity  is  afforded,  for  as- 
eertaining  the  nature  of  regeneration,  and  the  evidences  by  which 
it  is  accompanied.  Every  thing  is  done  hurriedly,  and  no  time  is 
allowed  for  the  storm  of  feeling  to  subside.  The  assunud  coo- 
verts  have  been  ■cEU'cely  permitted  tn  think,  much  less  to  deUbe> 
rate.  They  have  felt  epprehennve  of  hQll,  and  have  been  indu- 
ced to  believe  that  they  have  submitted  to  God^  and  this  is  about 
the  amount  of  tbeir  experience.  In  a  few  days,  front  a  state  of 
CMrelassaeas  they  find  themselves  conuaitted  before  God  and 
men,  as  members  of  tbe  visible  Church.  At  this  stage  some  will 
take  advant^fl  of  the  calm  which  has  easued,  and  reflect  upon 
tbe  scenes  through  which  they  have  passed,  and  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  been  decedved,  and  that  their  relinon 
has  passed  away  with  the  occasion  which  produced  it.  But 
others,  who,  in  ignorance,  were  first  deceived,  will  through  ig- 
norance remain  deceived,  and  to  the  end  will  be  able  to  furnish 
BO  better  accounrt  of  their  conversion,  than  that  they  once  occu- 
pied the  ansiooB  seat,  and  then  united  with  the  Church.  The 
nature  of  personal  piety  has  thus  been  obscured,  and  tbe  stand- 
ard of  personal  religion  has  thus  been  lowered;  and  although 
large  additiooe  have  oeen  made  to  the  numbera  of  the  Church, 
it-is  seriously  to  be  apprehended  that  but  little  addition  has  been 
made  to  ita  graces.  The  reltgton  produced  by  these  measures, 
generally  assumes  the  features  of  ils  parent]}  it  is  noisy,  bustlinb 
talkative,  but  it  is  not  a  "charity  which  thinketh  no  evil, 
neither  ia  it  a  "growth  in  grace  and  an  increase  of  knowledge." 

3d.  They  create  the  necessity  for  an  extensive  and  disastrous 
exercise  of  discipline.  We  do  not  say  that  a  necessary  discipliue 
is  always  exercised,  but  a  necessity  for  discipline  always  exists 
^ler  the  use  (^  these  measures.  We  have  been  told  that  in 
a  Church  where  these  revivals  have  been  frequent,  many  have 
not  once  been  seen  in  the  church,  after  the  communion  season  at 
which  they  were  admitted.  They  run  at  large,  and  the  only 
discipline  which  can  be  exercised  upon  them,  is  to  expunge  their 
names  from  the  church  register,  and  to  reckon  them  among  the 
missing.  But  there  are  o^ers,  who  from  their  relative  situation, 
are  not  thus  able  to  abscond.  They  find  that  they  are  destitute 
of  religion;  ttiey  review  the  scene  of  their  convenion  as  a 
farce;  they  entertain  angry  feeling  towards  those  who  have  com- 
pelled them  to  commit  themselves  by  a  religious  profession ;  tliey 


hecome  recklns^  aai  at  length  diTMt  themoelTea  of  the  iiiQun- 
beriog  forma  of  godlineaa,  and  plunge  sgsin  into  the  world  with 
FaDovated  zeit,  or  becoBoe  flagranUf  immoraL  The  Churah 
naiiat  qqw  act,  aad  tiaal  how  frequently  of  late,  have  they  been 
constrained  to  act,  in  pronouncing  their  censures.  Individuala 
who  hava  been  received  in  maas  are  dismissed  in  detail,  and  aa 
one  exfircsacd  it,  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  baele  door 
of  tiie  Church  muat  be  equally  wide  with  the/roni.  Discipline, 
wkuii  thus  frequent,  becomes  disastrous;  the  Church  and  the  reli- 
gious profession  become  the  mockery  of  the  ungodly,  and  the 
unholy  anbition  whieh  baa  too  much  to  do  in  the  irapul  inereace 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Chureh,  ia  made  to  recoil  fatally  upon  itself. 

3d.  They  react  in  the  production  of  general  sceptieiam.  True 
teligion  ia  brought  into  question  by  indiscreet  aeal.  in  ifa  ad- 
vaDcement  Those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  apurioss  re- 
vivals, are  apt  to  conclude  that  aa  their  religion  waa  temporary 
there  ia  no  religion  which  is  penoanent;  that  as  they  have  ex- 
perieneed  aothing  more  than  an  ebullition  of  animal  feeling, 
all  religion  eonaiats  in  such  excitement;  and,  whether  they  avow 
it  or  not,  the  tendenoy  of  their  minds  is  to  infidelity.  They 
measure  religion  by  tbur  own  exfierience,  and  aa  their  exp»- 
vienee  has  net  been  of  the  moat  favourable  kind,  religion  nuist 
consequently  sink  in  their  sateem. 

But  thete  are  many  othera  who  are  calm  and  sbrewd  observers 
of  all  these  transactians ;  they  are  disposed  to  scepticism,  but 
^11  halt  between  two  opinions,  until  they  witness  auch  a  revi- 
val, and  scrutinize  it  in  its  details  and  effects,  and  then  th«y 
eagerly  adopt  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  all  religion  is  a  farce. 
Now  although  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  uo  reason  against  its  use, 
there  is  too  much  ground  for  infidelity  to  stand  upon  in  the  mea- 
sures to  which  we  object. 

4th.  They  create  painful  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  of  God's 
people.  All  Chriatians  are  not  capable  of  a  just  discrimination, 
and  where  this  is  the  case,  the  unhappy  results  to  which  we 
have  referred,  stager  and  perplex  them.  They  have,  perhaps, 
engaged  in  promoting  auch  revivals;  their  hopes  have  been  ex- 
cited; their  praises  to  God  have  ascended;  they  have  exclaimed 
this  is  the  linger  of  God,  but  the  subsequent  fruits  are  not  what 
they  had  anticipated;  the  new  converts  turo  back  to  the  world, 
or  speedily  relapse  into  fatal  liatleasness;  their  de^iondency  of 
mind  is  then  proportional  to  their  former  elation,  and  Satan, 
taking  advantage  of  their  situation,  will  harass  their  minda  with 
doubt  If  this  be  not  religion,  they  will  say,  what  ia  religion  ? 
How  oould  nunisters  of  the  Gospel  be  so  much  deceived?  If 
all  thate  religioua  appearances  may  occar  without  any  genuine 
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religion,  can  there  be  any  certainty  in  religion  at  all?  Thus 
some  have  been  exercised  until  their  feet  have  well  ni^h  slip- 
ped. It  may  be  replied  that  such  must  be  weak  Christians  in* 
deed;  it  may  be  so,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  stumbling  bloclta 
should  be  thrown  in  their  path. 

5th.  They  generate  a  spirit  of  slander  and  abuse  which  are 
dishonouring  to  the  cause  of  Christ  All  are  loudly  and  bitterly 
proscribed  who  will  not  concur  with  them.  The  moat  enven- 
omed assaults  are  directed  against  ministers  and  churches  who 
stand  aloof.  Their  piety  ia  questioned;  their  motives  are  im- 
peached; they  are  represented  as  profoundly  slumbering;  as  in* 
different  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  souls; 
asformaliats;  as  hypocrites;  as  the  blind  leading  the  blind ;  they 
are  held  up  ns  objects  to  be  avoided,  and  even  to  be  abhorred; 
and  if  they  are  not  brought  into  discredit,  it  is  certainly  not 
from  any  lack  of  zeal  in  the  attempt  to  bring  odium  upon  them. 
Innumerable  facts  could  be  adduced  to  substantiate  this  state- 
ment, and  if  such  be  one  of  the  invariable  results  of  new  mea- 
sures, are  these  measures  from  God?     We  judge  not 

6th.  They  lead  to  the  dismission  of  ministers  from  their  pas- 
toral charges.  The  unsettlement  of  ministers,  since  these  mea- 
sures have  been  in  vogue,  has  been  unprecedented  in  respect  lo 
frequency.  Let  any  one  extensively  acquainted  with  the  stale 
of  the  Church  examine  for  himself  and  he  will  soon  be  sat- 
isfied of  the  fact  Their  operation  in  this  respect  is  obvious. 
Where  these  measures  have  beeti  introduced,  parties  will  be 
formed  against  the  minister,  first,  from  among  those  who  have 
heartily  disapproved  of  these  devices  from  the  beginning;  se- 
cond, from  among  those  who,  through  the  agency  of  these  mea- 
sures, have  been  hurried  into  the  Church  without  true  conver- 
sion, and  who  have  conceived  an  unfriendly  and  even  hostile 
feeling  against  him  who  has  forced  them  into  the  unpleasant  di- 
lemma; and  third,  from  among  those  of  his  charge,  who,  having 
espoused  these  measures,  wish  to  run  on  with  delirious  excite- 
ment, into  greater  excesses  than  their  minister  is  prepared  to  coun- 
tenance; while  the  pastor  is,  on  this  account,  often  denounced  by 
his  former  idolaters,  and  prayed  for  as  one  yet  unconverted.  The 
discontent  of  these  several  classes  will  soon  be  expressed  in 
loud  complaints,  and  result  in  open  opposition.  Besides,  these 
ministers  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  always  keep  up  the  ar- 
tificial excitement,  which  they  have  ao  indiscreetly  promoted, 
and  when  this  becomes  apparent  their  efforts  flag  and  their  repu- 
tation for  zeal  suffers.  And  once  more,  they  generally  find  their 
new  converts  intractable  after  their  admission  to  the  church. 
Like  3  military  force  hastily  collected   together,  compounded 
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of  raw  and  heterogenous  materials,  and  destitute  of  a 
love  for  the  service,  thej  are  not  easily  reduced  to  order.  Trou- 
bles multiply ;  pdace  is  at  an  end ;  and  the  only  prospect  of  future 
comfort  is  in  retreat. 

But  ministers  of  another  class  are  unsettled.  Those  we  mean 
who  withstand  these  measures.  The  infection  spreads  among 
their  people  although  they  may  remain  untouched,  and  because 
they  will  not  glide  with  the  current  they  must  be  overpowered 
by  struggling  against  it.  As  in  the  great  convulsions  of  nature, 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked  are  often  involved  in  one  common 
calamity,  so  in  these  religious  storms,  the  innocent  are  not  exempt 
from  the  disasters  which  they  had  no  instrumentality  in  produ- 
cing. Many  of  the  most  judicious  and  pious  divines,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  been  shut  out  of  their  pulpits,  because,  in  resisting 
tliese  measures,  they  have  been  stigmatized  and  condemned  as 
opposers  of  revivals  and  even  of  vital  godliness. 

7th.  They  tend  to  render  people  unimpressible  by  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  grace,  and  thus  augur  unfavourably  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Church, 

Facts  bear  out  this  assertion.  Novelties  lose  their  effect  by 
repetition,  and  where  these  innovations  have  been  employed  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  has  become  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
that  they  have  lost  their  magic  virtue.  It  is  true  that  sinners 
may  rise  at  the  word  of  command,  and  come  to  .the  anxious  seats 
for  the  hundredth  time,  and  they  may  do  it  with  improved  quick- 
ness, but  then  they  learn  to  do  it  with  such  mechanical  indiffer- 
ence as  to  evince  their  heartiessness  and  chill  the  spirit  of  their 
leader.*  Their  feelings  have  been  exercised  even  to  callousness, 
and  unless  stronger  measures  of  excitement  be  introduced  they, 
remain  indifferent.  Now  if  this  be  true,  what  hope  is  there, 
humanly  speaking,  of  exciting  an  interest  in  their  minds  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace?     Are  they  not,  as  it  were,  immove- 

■  A  clergjinan  who  had  etfeily  practiwd  all  the  noreltica  of  the  dsy,  bonesllj 
rGmtikad,  Ihiit  Iboir  Iroqucnt  repetiliaa  hui  ao  entiTel;  dealroTed  theii  eftect,  Uuit 
Ill's  people  ov i den lly  regarded  them  as  a  kind  of  drill  through  whieh  it  was  expected 
thej  were  to  go,  without  anj  regard  lo  accompanying  feeling.  If  colled  upon  to 
rise,  \hej  would  all  promptly  itk;  if  inriled  lo  the  unions  »eatB,  they  would  with, 
out  any  foitber  peraoasion  approach  ;  bat  they  would  do  thji  with  a  unile  npoD  their 
counteDEiiices,  and  wiLhsnch  utter  heartlessneBs  as  to  shock  his  aenae  of  propriety, 
and  convert  the  whole  accneinloafarce.Thia  led  lo  a  change  in  his  views;  and  (hers 
la  reason  to  believe  that  his  experience  it  not  singular  in  this  respect,  although  bia 
candour  in  the  acknow lodgment  may  be.  Another  effect  haa  aUo  been  obaetred 
where  these  meaxureii  have  long  been  in  nae,  and  that  is,  that  no  entreaty  can  se- 
cure a  fail  attendance  upon  protracted  meetings,  or  ihcir  accustomed  obedienea 
from  (he  people  to  the  plans  and  devices  which  have  bcpn  considered  so  effi;claal 
in  piomotiDg  revivals.  The  miUag  obadienco  in  the  one  case,  and  the  incorrigibb 
disobedience  in  the  other,  alike  prove  the  nnhappy  tendency  of  these  measures. 
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ably  fixed?  They  want  notfiing  that  is  commoti;  their  appe- 
tite has  become  vitiated  by  high  seasoning,  until  their  tatte  for 
common  food,  and  indeed  for  any  food,  has  ceased.  This  piti- 
able spectacle  is  exhibited  by  some  of  our  churches  already,  but 
we  as  yet  see  only  the  beginning  of  evils. 

8th.  They  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  preaching.  Thi*  b 
a  result  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding.  The  taste  for 
instructive  preaching  is  fast  declining;  the  people  are  listless  if 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  explained  and  defended,  or  if  ^tiw 
precepts  of  Scripture  are  enforced;  they  do  not  wish  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  duty  of  tranquil  meditation  or  of  sober  self-exami- 
nation; excitement  is  to' them  pleesureabte,  but  the  study  and 
IH-actice  of  Christian  duty,  is  irksome;  tJiey  want  ^ngent  ad- 
dresses, liot  well  digested  discourses;  knowledge  is  without  vahie, 
feeling  is  every  thing,  and  hence,  if  God  avert  not  the  conae- 

'lence,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  ignorance  of  the  great  system 
.. '  the  Gospel,  will  become  the  principal  feature  of  our  Church. 
Wh.  They  create  an  enthusiasm  which,  if  not  arrested  or  con- 
trolled will,  and  necessarily  must,  terminate  in  downright  fanati- 
cism. If  reaaon  be  constrained  to  succumb  to  feeling,  the  con- 
sequences must  be  deplorable.  Human  passions  are  much  more 
easily  excited  than  allayed;  any  one  may  apply  the  impetus 
which  puts  them  in  motion;  but  who  can  curb  or  arrert  their 
course  when  once  commenced  i  The  friends  of  new  measures 
may  easily  kindle  a  fire  which  they  cannot  quench ;  they  may 
open  the  sluices,  but  they  cannot  say  with  efieet  to  the  torrent 
which  they  have  caused,  "thus  far  shatt  thou  come  but  no 
&rther."  Contemplate  the  extravagancies  which  new  measoreb 
have  already  originated,  such  as  women  praying  in  public;  min- 
isters praying  publicly  for  persons  by  name,  and  enumerating 
all  their  supposed  bad  qualities  in  their  prayers;  and  laymen 
meeting  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  ministers  who  are  con- 
cluded to  be  destitute  of  piety,  because  they  regard  these  mea- 
sures with  an  unfriendly  eye:  we  say  look  at  these  fruits,  took  at 
the  predominance  of  feeling  which  charactcTizes  new  measure 
revivals,  and  then  decide,  whether  in  the  lawlessness  of  enthu- 
siasm, it  would  be  at  alt  wonderful,  if  some  should  set  up  a  pre- 
tension to  the  gift  of  tongues  and  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Such 
fanaticism  has  occurred  elsewhere,  and  why  should  it  not  occur 
here?  We  question  not  but  if  an  example  were  once  set,  it 
would  soon  become  popular  to  react  the  scenes  which  now  dis- 
grace the  chapel  of  Mr.  Irving  in  London. 

10th.  They  tend  to  disparage  the  offices  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  exclusive  agent  in  the  con- 
versionof  the  soul.    So  say  the  Scripturea;  but  what  are  the  pre- 
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TiiliDg  imprtsMOiu  sfltonjK  the  Kdvocatei  of  new  meuures?  How 
aeMom  is  the  Spirit  of  Ood  acknowledged!  Protracted  tneet- 
iogs,  reTiTBl  miniatera,  and  the  ainner's  owa  aet  in  making  for 
himself  a  new  heart,  are  the  ftrourite  ageneiest  theee  are  prin- 
eipalljr  depended  upon;  these  are  api^uded^  and  naners  mi^t 
JDOg  attend  to  the  appIiciUioB  of  these  n)eBsures,ai  they  are  uw 
sUy  enployed,  without  so  much  as  knowing  "whether  there  be 
my  Hsly  Ghost."  But  is  it  credible  that  where  Qod  the  Spirit 
is  not  acknowledged  aa  all  in  all,  be  will  effect  any  of  the 
great  and  peculiar  works  of  hia  power  ?  To  ua  it  is  not  credible. 
Thus  we  have  briedy  and  imperfectly  characterized  modem 
iUioTatitMM  upon  chvrch  order,  and  adverted  to  their  conse<- 
qvences,— consequenaea  already  evincing  tfaemaelves,  md  in  the 
rapid  course  of  derelopeAieAL  And  Bhall  it  now  be  said,  wbec* 
ifltbeutilrty  of  this  exposure?  We  reply,  the  truth  must  be  told; 
error  must  be  resieted ;  the  canse  of  Christ  is  su&ring;  thecaus«n 
of  revivals  is  in  danger  of  contempt;  and  the  only  hope  undei'n 
G&i,  which  is  left,  is  that  miniBters  of  the  Gospel,  who  are  sen- 
tinels on  the  walls  of  Zion,  and  the  responsible  guardians  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  will,  in  full  view  of  the  impending  danger, 
rise  and  bear  their  testimony  against  the  eneroachatents  of  in- 
discreet  zeal,  and  the  devices  of  misjudging  innovators. 


Art.  IV. — t&n  apology/  Jbr  cof\fitrming  to  the  Proteatant 
Episcopal  Church,  contained  in  a  series  0/ Letters  address- 
ed to  the  Reverend  Beryamin  T.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  Sishop 
qfthe  Diocese  of  New  Vork.  By  Thomas  S.  Brittan.  Second 
edition,  with  additions.  New  York.  Swords,  Stanford  &  Co. 
12mg.  pp.  134.     1833. 

This  is,  in  every  senK  of  the  word,  a  small  affair.  We  never 
beard  of  Mr.  Brittan  until  our  attention  was  very  recently  drawn 
to  the  volume  before  us.  And  even  now  we  have  no  informa- 
tion concerning  him  but  that  which  he  here  gives  of  himself 
From  this  source  we  learn,  that  he  is  a  native  of  England;  that 
he  was  educated  in  Ihdt  country  among  the  "Independents,"  or 
"CoogregatioaaliBts;"  that  he  was  trained  and  regularly  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  in  that  denoinination» 
in  his  native  land;  that  he  came,  a  few  months  before  the  publi- 
cation of  these  "Letters,"  to  the  United  States  in  the  character 
of  an  Independent  minister;  that  on  his  arrival  he  was  kindly 
received,  aod  raf>ectfully  treated  by  Fresbyteriant;  that  he  coro 
tinned  to  minister,  for  a  short  time,  in  Presbytwian  churches; 
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but  that,  after  a  while,  new  light  broke  in  upon  hia  mind,  aod 
.  his  riewB  respecting  ecclesiastical  matters  became  so  far  changed 
that  he  felt  constrained  by  a  conscientious  r^ard  to  truth  and 
duty,  to  unite  himself  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Having  taken  this  step,  he  thought  proper,  as  has  been  common 
in  all  ages  with  recent  converts,  for  the  purpose  either  of  evin- 
cing their  sincerity,  or  propitiating  their  new  friends,  to  write 
and  print  something  against  his  former  associates,  and  in  faToor 
of  his  adopted  connexion.  Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  little 
volume,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Of 
the  source,  circumstances,  or  amount  of  the  new  light  which  led 
to  the  change  above  stated,  we  know  nothing.  The  honounble 
and  Christian  character  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  governed 
in  the  whole  affair,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  so  much  as  to  que» 
tion;  though  he  allows  himself  so  freely  to  assail  the  motivea  of 
others.  We  take  for  granted,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  that  his  inquiries  have  been  serious,  hia  eonvicUons 
honest,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  be  has  been  brought,  such 
as  satisfy  his  own  mind.  , 

Of  his  viqwa  and  feelings  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Brittan  gives  the  following  account: — 

"  I  had  learned  b>  renid  the  EBtablished  Church  as  the  b«ut  in  tbe  Kmaijjut, 
of  which  it  is  raid ,  "  if  had  Imrat  likt  a  lamb,  but  it  tpaki  lite  a  dragmi."  1  reganled 
it  as  B  ayatem  of  apiritaal  tjrBnny  only — aq  engine  of  State  policy,  by  which  tha 
took  of  part;  were  to  be  rewarded ;  in  line,  u  bd  iron  rod  in  tbe  hands  ot  Ugolry, 
bj  which  it  attempted  to  crush  and  deMroy  all  nbo  bad  the  honesty  or  th«  coonfc 
to  think  thr  themsclvei.  This  prejudice,  by  a  natural  conacqneacc,  (atraoee  u  U> 
some  it  may  appear,)  extended  itself  to  its  ritual,  its  ceremonies,  and  even  its  eaoc- 
Inaritn ;  these  were  otlea  the  object  of  my  ridicule  and  derision.  The  official  gar- 
rasnts  of  its  clergy  ;  the  fhrmuLary  of  its  dovoliana ;  and  eren  its  moat  ■olemn  (dt 
asrvancea  were  regarded  as  worse  than  unmeaningi  as  partaking  of  the  natnretrf" 
on  impious  mockery  of  the  Almighty.  1  looked  upon  its  sacred  edifices  nith  much 
of  the  same  class  of  leelings  wiui  which  1  sbould  have  regarded  a  Pagan  Ienii4ei 
and  though,  in  my  boyhood,  curiosity  ted  me  sometimes  to  visit  them,  that  I  might 
gaieopon  their  Gothic  architecture,  admire  their  painted  windawi,  and  ieel  what 
was  imposing  in  their  structure — whose  "dim  rdigious  light"  rendered  Ihem  so 
suitable  to  aid  detation ;  yet  I  always  Ictt  as  if  by  so  doing,  I  had  contracted  a  sort 
of  gnUt;  thai  1  bad  been  treading  upon  forUdden  gronnd." 

A  mind  capable  of  entertaining,  as  he  tells  ua  he  did,  until 
mature  age,  views  so  narrow,  and  prejudices  so  truly  childi^, 
might  have  been  expected,  on  the  slightest  inducement,  to  verge 
with  characteristic  weakness  to  tbe  opposite  extreme,  and  to  re- 
gard with  the  blindest  admiration  what  had  been  before  regarded 
with  puerile  abhorrence. 

This  little  volume  comprises  nine  Letters.  The  jSra/  is  in- 
troductory;  the  second  discusses  the  question  of  Episcopacy  on 
the  ground  oi  expediency ;  tbe  Mt«^  is  on  Episcopacy  sanctioned 
by  the  institutions  of  Judaism;  thejburth  professes  to  exhibit 
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the  ttatimony  of  Preabyteriana  and  other  anti-BpiicopaUanr 
ID  favour  of  Episcopacy;  the  fifth  relates  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Fathers;  the  sixth  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture;  tiie  sev- 
enth on  preecribed  Forms  of  Prayer;  the  eighth  on  the  hdh- 
FAtsiKQ  excellence  of  the  .American  Episct^al  lAtvrgy;  and 
the  Tiinih  and  last  on  several  miscellaneous  topics,  such  as  the  re- 
markable  accordaDee  of  prelacy  with  every  part  of  the  creation, 
irom  the  angel  to  the  glow-worm;   the  abuse  of  Dr.  Miller, 

Jinst  whom  he  seems  to  have  s  peculiar  spite;  the  ignorance 
Presbyterians  and  Presbytertaa  ministers  on  the  subject  of 
parity  and  episcopacy,  &c. 

On  these  subjects  the  reader  must  not  expect  any  thing  new  in 
Mr.  Brittan's  pages.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  a  single 
thought  in  the  whole  book  which  has  not  been  more  plausibly 
and  powerfully  presented  by  preceding  writers.  Mr.  B.  is,  for 
te  most  part,  a  very  bumble  copyist  And  when  he  ventures 
to  proceed  without  his  guides,  he  guierally  betrays  such  a  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  plainly  evinces  that  he  is  a 
'Jraw  recruit,"  who  wishes  to  make  up  in  zeal  what  may  be 
laekiog  in  knowledge. 

Mr.  B.  in  his  second  Letter  gives  a  very  gloomy  picture  of  the 
want  of  union  among  the  Independents  in  England,  and  selects, 
as  a  striking  instance  of  their  want  of  some  uniting  power  among 
themselves,  a  particular  circumstance  attending  the  proceedings 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  a  body,  the  affairs  of  which 
are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  that  denomination.  On  this  state- 
ment, and  the  inference  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  which  the  author 
seems  disposed  to  derive  from  it,  two  remarks  may  be  made, 
which,  long  as  he  has  occupied  the  place  of  instructer  to  others, 
he  seems  not  yet  duly  to  have  considered. 

T)\e  first  is,  that  Independency  is  freely  granted  by  us  not  to 
have  been  the  apostolic  form  of  Church  government  It  is  es- 
sentially lacking  in  at]  those  principles  which  are  indispensable 
to  ecclesiastical  unity.  All  theory  and  all  experience  concur  in 
pronouncing,  that  if  a  number  of  single  churches  are  to  be  bound, 
and  to  act  with  harmony  together  as  one  Church,  there  must  be 
some  other  tie  or  authority  resorted  to  than  the  system  of  Inde- 
pendency furnishes.  But  does  it  follow  that  this  resort  must 
be  to  Prelacy?  This  gentleman  seems  to  forget,  or  not  to  know, 
that  Independency  and  Presbyterian  ism  are  not  the  same  thing; 
that  they  are  almost  as  far  apart  as  Independency  and  Prelacy; 
and  that  Presbyterianism  supplies  quite  as  powerful  means  for 
securing  ecclesiastical  unity  as  Prelacy  ever  did.  The  history 
of  Prerttyterianism  in  Holland,  In  Scotland,  in  Geneva,  in  Prance, 
and  in  America,  will  satisfy  every  one  who  reads  it  intelligently, 
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that  it  has  power  to  secure  eBorgy  tnd  unity,  eqinl  to  uiy  ethar 
form  of  ecclesiastioat  order. 

Our  second  remark  is,  that  Mr.  firittan  aecsna  entirely  to  fiat* 
get  that  parties,  eontroveray,  divisioa,  and  rtriie  af  the  moit 
painful  character,  hare  Qften  occurred  under  Epiacapal  gwven- 
meot.  Has  he  never  read  of  the  diviaona  and  strife  wbicb  agi- 
tated the  Chureh  of  England,  with  all  her  bishops,  and  with  all 
the  power  of  the  aecular  arm  lo  help  them,  in  the  reigns  of  QuaaK 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Charles  11.,  James  II.,  WiUiaa 
and  Mary,  and  Queen  Ann?  And,  when  he  waa  indeliGata 
enough,  in  his  second  Letter,  to  reproach  the  PreabytefiaD 
Church  in  the  United  States  with  her  divisions,  as  indicated  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1632,  had  he  en- 
tirely forgotten  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ike 
United  States,  at  the  very  same  time,  as  well  as  for  BeT««l  pre- 
ceding years,  exhibited  a  state  of  divisten  quite  as  serioos,  asd 
!|nite  as  threatening  ?  Has  he  forgotten,  or  was  ke  aever  in- 
ormed,  that  Calvinism,  Arminianism,  and  gross  Pelagianifm, 
af«  known  to  co-exist  in  that  body  of  the  unity  of  which  he 
boasts  so  much,  and  that,  if  Unitarianism  be  not  nMO  found  in  Imt 
clerical  ranks,  it  certainly  vxu  not  many  yearsnnce,  unless  pab- 
lic,  uncontradicted  rumour  be  very  deceptive?  Nay,  does  not 
the  whole  history  of  prelacy,  whether  found  under  Protestant 
auspices,  or  under  the  more  rigid  and  enei^tic  form  of  Roman- 
ism, furnish  quite  as  many  materials  for  the  annalist  of  division 
and  atrife,  as  any  other  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  what- 
ever? We  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  a  couscieK< 
tious,  thinking  man,  such  as  we  presume  Mr.  Brittan  to  be,eoukl 
have  allowed  himself  to  employ  an  argument  which  the  sligfatMt 
reflection  might  have  convinced  him  made  full  a>  much  against 
his  favourite  Church  as  any  other.  Independency  always  excepted. 
Are  there  no  "conflicting  opinions,"  no  " antipathies  and  ani- 
mosities of  its  members,''  no  "teaching  of  doctrines  utterly  op- 
posed to  their  adopted  standards,"  in  hia  own  beloved  portion 
of  Zion  ?  If  we  did  not  take  for  granted  that  this  gentlt»nan  ia 
in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  his  newly  adopted 
Church,  and  tliat  he  Itas  been  led  astray  by  vain  boasters  in  higher 
stations,  who  have  imposed  on  his  credulity,  by  speaking  and 
writing  in  a  similar  manner  before,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
avoid  conclusions  derogatory  to  his  candour.  As  it  ia,  we  cotw- 
sel  him  to  take  another  survey  of  his  present  connections  a  tilde 
more  extensive  and  careful  than  he  has  hereb^re  done,  bcfove 
he  sends  forth  another  edition  of  his  book: 

We  have  just  alluded  to  the  fact,  tfiat  even  prelaey  is  not  a 
sovereign  preventive  of  diviaions.     And,  of  oourse,  that  all  Mr. 
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B.'9  reproaches  of  other  denominations,  as  strikingly  delinquent 
in  respect  to  union,  compared  with  bis  own  body,  are  as  unjust 
as  they  are  indelicate.  We  do  not  deny  that,  under  Presbyte- 
rian government,  diversities  of  opinion  and  party  conflicts  have 
«{ten  arisen,  and  now  exiat  But  is  not  this  an  evil  incident  to 
•11  governments  of  which  depraved  human  beings  are  the  sub- 
jects and  the  administrators?  And  we  ask  again,  is  there  any 
Church  in  the  United  States,  of  considerable  extent,  less  divided 
than  the  Presbyterian  ? 

What  individual  in  our  country,  except  Mr.  Brittan,  does 
not  know  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  for  years,  and  is  at  Uiis  hour,  labouring  under 
precisely  the  same  sort  qf  division  and  strife  which  exist  in 
tke  Presbyterian  Church?  Who  does  not  know  that  that 
Church  has  been  agitated  to  its  very  centre,  (as  appears  from  the 
publications  of  her  own  ministers,}  by  animosities  between  the 
evangelical  and  the  anti-evangelical  party;  between  high- 
«A«reA  and  louxhurch;  between  the  advocates  of  extempore 
prayer,  and  those  who  would  enforce  an  universal  and  exclusive 
adherence  to  the  liturgy  in  every  service;  between  the  friends 
oi prayer-meetings,  and  those  who  think  such  services  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  "  the  Church"  ?  The  members  of  these  re- 
spective parties,  indeed,  all  call  themselves  "Episcopalians," 
and  all  agree  in  recognising  and  acting  upon  the  prelatical  prin- 
ciple, with  more  or  less  laxneas,  and  in  using  the  same  liturgy, 
with  more  or  less  strictness;  and  this  is  the  exact  amount  of 
their  unity.  That  there  are  precisely  analogous  parlies  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  not  denied:  but  that  they  do  not  destroy 
unity  more  than  in  the  case  of  our  Episcopal  neighbours,  is  well 
known  to  all  excepting  here  and  there  "  a  stranger  in  IsraeL" 

Besides,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  every  thing  in  prelacy 
that  Protestant  Episcopalians  have;  and  over  and  above  all  this, 
they  profess  to  have  one  supreme  head,  who,  as  Christ's  vicar, 
they  tell  us,  binds  their  whole  body  together,  and  thus  secures 
universal  unity.  And  yet,  these  very  people,  amidst  all  the 
boasted  efficacy  of  their  plan  of  government,  have  been  for  cen- 
turies torn  with  division  and  strife,  as  much  as  any  Protestant 
denominati(Hi  on  earth.  Those  who  have  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  their  history,  and  more  particularly  of  the  ^distracting 
controversy  and  division  respecting  the  Jansenists,  which  agi- 
tated their  whole  body,  and  raged  for  many  years,  will  need  no 
other  avidonce  that  their  claim  is  utterly  delusive,  and  that  all  their 
boasted  allegations  of^perior  unity  are  notoriously  false.  And 
yet  it  is  amusing  to  find  these  same  Roman  Catholics  denouncing 
none  with  more  severity,  as  "out  of  the  true  Church,"  aoi 
yoL.  T-  HO.  in.  V  <i 
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aliens  from  the  "covenanted  mercies  of  God"  than  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  and  that,  among  other  consideration?,  on  the 
very  ground  that  they  are  divided  into  sects  and  parties,  and 
have  nothing  like  the  unity  of  true  Catholics.  We  believe  there 
is  just  as  much  force  in  the  argument  when  urged  by  Roman 
Catholics  against  Protestant  Episcopalians,  as  when  ui^ed  by 
the  latter  against  Presbjrterians.  In  other  words,  we  believe  it 
ia  a  false  and  shameless  cavil,  wholly  destitute  of  force  in  both 
cases,  and  that  both  the  accusing  parties  are  Just  as  liable  to  the 
imputation  in  question  as  any  oftbose  whom  they  denounce  and 
abuse. 

If  tlie  Episcopal  feature  in  church  government  be  so  infallible 
a  sign  of  the  true  Church,  and  so  potent  in  its  efficacy  to  seome 
ecclesiastical  unity,  why  did  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church 
quairrel  and  denounce  each  other  with  irreconcileahle  acrimony, 
and  finally  become  rent  asunder,  and  a  monument  of  jH^Iatitad 
warfare  and  strife  to  this  day?  Why  did  the  "non-juring" 
party  in  England,  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  ceabuy, 
form  a  new  body,  and  retire  to  North  Britain,  where  they  and 
a  different  Liturgy,  and  were  not  acknowledged  by  ibe  EngUah 
establishment,  for  about  one  hundred  years?  These,  and  a  &011- 
sand  other  similar  facts  which  have  marked  the  history  of  prehey 
in  every  age,  show  at)  plainly  as  demonstration  itself,  that  tttt 
most  energetic  and  boasted  forms  of  ecclesiastical  order  are  quite 
as  liable  to  the  distractions  which  human  caprice  and  depravity 
ffenerate  as  some  which  make  less  pretension;  and  that  the  chief 
diflerence  is,  that  the  former  are  content  with  a  mere  Bouinal 
upity,  which  the  Bible  no  where  recognises  as  the  true  bond  of 
ime  body  of  Christ;  and  presumptuously  reproach  others  for  the 
want  of  that  which  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles  would  have 
regarded  as  of  no  value. 

It  gives  us  real  pain  to  make  statements  and  appeals  of  this 
kind;  but  as  long  as  there  continue  to  be  grave  writers,  who  an 
cot  ashamed  to  repeat  charges  so  unworthy  of  intelligent  and 
candid  minds,  and  which  no  man,  we  should  think,  who  has  eyM 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  can  really  believe,  we  shall  feel  bound 
to  expose  and  refute  them. 

In  fine,  on  this  subject,  we  have  only  to  say  that  Mr.  Brittan's 
anecdote  on  page  36,  about  the  London  Missionaiy  Society,  be- 
trays a  narrowness  of  views,  and  a  want  of  acquaintance  with 
radical  ecclesiastical  principles,  as  amusing  as  they  are  divepu- 
table.  It  proves  nothing  but  that  the  writer  is  not  eonpetent  to 
discuss  with  adequate  intelligence  the  subject  on  which  he  writes. 
The  New  York  Missionary  Society,  some  twenty-sevui  jtn» 
lUfpfhttfr  several  missionaries  had  been  for  some  time  estubtiahed 
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imong  the  North  Western  Inditna,  sent  a  veaerable  minister  of 
tile  Gospel,  of  known  wisdom,  piety,  and  learning,  to  visit  the 
several  stations, to  inspect  and  report  their  condition;  to  counsel 
the  missionaries  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  complicated  and 
delicate  nature  of  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and, 
in  a  word,  like  Timothy  and  Titus  of  old,  if  not  to  "ordain 
elders  in  every  city,"  at  least  to  "set  in  order  the  things 
which  were  wanting."  The  Society  never  imagined,  however, 
that  this  mission  constituted  the  gentleman  in  question  a  bishop. 
And  if  they  had  thought  proper  to  continue  his  mission  for  seve- 
ral years,  still  the  idea  of  constituting  him  a  prelate,  in  the  sense, 
or  any  thing  like  the  sense,  attached  to  that  term  by  our  Episco- 

Eal  brethren,  would  never  have  entered  into  their  minds.  We 
now  nothing  of  "Dr.  Thom,"  of  whom  Mr.  B,  speaks  in  con- 
nexion with  this  affair  of  the  London  Missionary  Society;  but 
admitting  that  his  relation  of  the  story  is  correct,  which  we  do 
not  doubt,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  man  who  lent  himself  to  an 
**appeal,"  and  an  "indignation"  so  truly  blind  and  silly,  should 
now  have  "his  name  scarcely  if  ever  mentioned." 

On  the  subject  of  "Episcopacy  sanctioned  by  the  Institutio'fta 
of  Judaism,"  our  author  advances  nothing  new.  He  is,  indeed, 
much  less  plausible,  and  less  forcible  on  this  topic,  than  Dr. 
Bowden,  Bishop  Hobart,  and  several  other  writers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  When  he  attempts  to  provfe  that  the  whole  of 
tile  Levitical  economy  was  instituted  by  Ood  himself;  that  In 
the  sacred  office  in  that  economy  there  were  three  orders  of  men 
who  ministered  in  holy  things;  that  the  New  Testament  Church 
is  the  same  in  substance  wiui  that  of  the  Old  Testament, -hav- 
ing the  same  Head,  the  same  design,  the  same  hope,  and  the 
same  Way  of  salvation;  in  short,  that  the  latter  was  the  mi- 
nori^,  and  the  former  was  the  mature  age  of  the  Christian 
Church,  he  ought  to  know  that  he  has  no  adversary  among  Pres- 
byterians. These  principles  are  all  as  cordially  and  zealously  ^ 
maintained  by  us  as  he  can  wish.  But  the  Episcopal  inferences 
from  these  premises,  we  have  always  thought  to  be  as  perfectiy 
gratuitous,  and  even  childish,  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

The  grand  principle  assumed  by  them,  upon  which  every 
thing  depends,  is,  that  the  Christian  ministry  must  be  an  exact 
copy  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  That  the  former  must  resem- 
Me  the  latter,  not  merely  in  its  great  design,  but  in  its  essential 
featuresi  and  more  especially  in  the  number  of  its  orders.  Upon 
the  assumption  of  this  principle,  the  slightest  attention,  we  should 
tirink,  to  the  following  queries,  would  satisfy  every  mind  not 
perfectly  blinded  by  prejudice,  that  it  can  avail  noUiing  to  the 
canse  which  it  is  employed  to  support     For, 
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In  i\ie  Jirat  plaee,Ao  the  Scriptures  aay  where  tell  vb  that  the 
parallel  here  supposed  must  exist?  Do  they  give  us  any  hint 
that  the  rank,  the  number  of  orders,  or  the  functions  of  the 
ministry  under  the  New  Testament  economy  must  correspoDd 
as  type  and  antitype,  with  those  of  the  ceremonial  priesthood  of 
the  Skvib}  Nothing  like  it.  Not  a  single  passage  to  this  amouat 
has  ever  been  produced,  or  can  be  produced.  It  is  in  raiu  to 
quote  those  passages  from  the  New  Testament  which  tell  us  that 
"Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,"  that  "the  law 
was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come;"  that  the  priests  under 
the  law  served,  or  performed  services  which  were  "an  example 
and  shadow  of  heavenly  things."  There  is  not  In  all  this  an 
approach  to  the  doctrine  supposed.  Now  can  it  be  imagined 
that  the  inspired  writers  should  not  be  found  to  say  one  senteace 
oa  a  point,  which,  if  its  advocates  are  to  be  believed,  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ?  But  this  is 
not  all ;  for. 

In  the  second  place,  while  the  New  Testament  says  not  one 
syllable  which  looks  like  the  parallel  contended  for,  does  it  not 
abundantly  assert  a  doctrine  which  destroys  that  paralltl,  by 
establishing  another  altogether  inconsistent  with  it?  ]l«t  any 
man  impartially  read  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  then  say,  whether  the  Saviour  him- 
self is  not  manifestly  represented  as  the  "great  Hia^  Priest  of 
our  profession,"  and  the  only  real  and  proper  antitype  of  the 
Aaronic  High  Priest?     The  truth  is,  nothing  but  an  utter  disre- 

fird  of  Scripture  could  induce  any  body  of  men,  Romish  or 
rot^stant,  to  advance  the  argument  from  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
in  favour  of  their  system.     But  further, 

In  the  third  place,  is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that  there  is  not^ 
in  Jitct,  even  on  the  showing  of  Episcopalians  themselves,  any 
such  correspondence  between  the  Christian  ministry  and  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  as  their  system  demands,  and  as  they  as- 
sure us  exists?  In  the  Levitical  priesthood  there  was  a  single 
high  priest  over  the  whole  Jewish  Church.  But  where  is  the 
antitype  of  this  in  the  system  of  Protestant  Episcopalians? 
Koman  Catholics  plead  the  very  same  parallel  in  support  of  their 
plan  of  ecclesiastical  order;  but  they  are,  in  regard  to  this  point, 
consistent  with  themselves.  They  copy  the  Levitical  plan  with 
tome  degree  of  exactness.  They  have  one  Chief  or  High- 
Priest  over  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  And,  truly,  if  the 
parallel  of  which  we  speak  has  any  reality  or  significance  among 
Christiana,  its  serves  the  cause  of  Romanists  alone,  and  not  (» 
any  Protestant  sect.  To  tell  us  that  the  Christian  ministry  must 
correspond  with  the  Jewish  priesthood;  that  the  latter  must  be  a 
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^shadow  and  afype"of  theibnner;  and,  at  the  sanw'time,  to  re- 
present a  single  head  as  typifying  a  K>'eat  number  of  co-ordinate 
neads,  appear  to  us  in  the  first  rank  of  absurdities.  Did  any 
man  ever  hear  of  a  single  head  casting  a  shadow  of  many,  scores 
of  heads?  No  wonder  that  the  Romanists  eifilt  over  Prote»- 
touts  who  adopt  and  attempt  to  make  use  of  this  at^mentt  and 
yet  apply  it  so  inconsistently,  and  in  a  manner  so  much  adapted 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  adversary  I     But« 

Finally;  even  admitting  that  there  must  be  three  ordert  in 
the  New  Testament  ministry,  In  correspondence  with  the  three 
{pders  in  the  ministry  of  the  temple  service,  of  which  the  Scrip- 
tures no  where  give  the  smallest  intimation,  and  which  never 
has  been  proved;  yet*  allowing  for  argument's  sake,  that  some 
such  parallel  and  correspondence  must  be  maintained;  is  it  not 
as  faithfully  maintained  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  in  the  Epis- 
copal? XJet  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Protestant  Episcopaliani 
donotcDntend  that  this  parallel  must  he  exact  aa  to  every  poinf. 
For  if  they  did,  they  would  be  obliged  to  show,  as  was  oefbre 
.observed,  one  high  priest  over  the  whole  Christian  Church  dmi- 
lar  to  the  highest  officer  over  the  Old  Testament  Church.  They 
seem  so  thi^  that  the  single  point  to  be  regarded  is,  that  there 
be  three  orders  of  ecclesiastical  officers.  But,  in  /Am  reapeef, 
Presbyterians  surely  come  quite  as  near  as  they  do  to  the  Leviti- 
cal  model.  We  have  Pastors,  («K>8tolical  bishops,)  Elders,  and 
Deacons;  Mr«  distinct  classes  oiofficers;  all  ecclesiastical  men. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  assign  to  these  respective  classes  the  same 
functions  which  belonged  to  the  High  Priest,  priests,  and  Levites 
under  the  ceremonial  economy.  But  our  Episcopal  brethren,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  just  as  far  as  ourselves,  in  this  respect^ 
&om  the  Aaronic  model.  The  parallel  in  our  system  is  abso- 
lutely just  as  complete  as  theirs;  and  to  represent  it  otherwise^ 
is  to  insult  the  good  sense  of  the  community. 

In  Mr.  Brittan's  fourth  Letter,  which  is  devoted  to  the  eon-- 
sideration  of  Presbyterian  and  other  anti-episcopal  testimonies 
in  favour  of  prelacy,  we  see  much  to  invite  animadversion.  But 
the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined  must  prevent  our  ofiering,  on 
this  branch  of  the  argument,  more  than  two  general  remaHu. 

The  Jirat  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  writers  are  most 
unfairly  and  disingenuously  quoted.  In  most  cases  Mr.  B.  pre* 
sents  us  with  a  few  detached  or  garbled  sentences,  which,  in  the 
insulated  form  in  which  he  exhibits  them,  seem  to  speak  a  lan-> 
^ge  favourable  to  prelacy;  when,  if  the  context  were  fairly 
/  cited  in  its  connexion,  its  whole  aspect  would  be  entirely  difj 
ierent,  and  in  some  cases  directly  opposite.  And  especially 
when  we  come  to  examine  those  parts  ot  the  writings  of  thes* 
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■mea  m  which  thay  express  tbetr  opinions  distinctly,  Mty,  and 
unequiTOcslly  oa  the  subject  before  us,  it  would  be  difiGcult  to 
eonceiTe  of  statements  more  irreooncileably  opposed  to  the  scraps 
here  quoted.  These  remarks  apply  in  all  tbeir  force  to  Calvin, 
to  Luther,  to  Beza,  to  Zanchy,  to  Plotet,  and  to  several  other* 
from  whom  he  presents  citations.  Never  did  men  express  them- 
selves more  clearly,  strongly,  and  eren  zealously  in  favour  of 
Presbyterian  parity  than  these  same  men.  If  we  supposed  that 
Mr.  Brittan  had  any  other  acquaintance  with  their  writings  than 
to  talce  from  second-hand  the  fragments  which  he  so  gravely 
and  ostentatiously  adduces,  we  should  be  compelled  to  put  the 
nrost  psinfol  constnictton  on  his  conduct  As  it  is,  we  excuse  it 
as  a  mistake  of  ignorance.  He  has  been  led  astray  by  guides 
who  were  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  Was  it  fair  to  vaunt 
Peter  du  Moulin  as  a  man  of  great  eminence  and  authority  among 
Freabytenan  divines,  when  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  in  part^ 
at  least,  educated  in  one  of  the  English  Univeraities,  which  he 
«ouM  not  have  entered  without  conformity  to  the  Chureh  <^  Eng- 
land; and  that  he'waa afterwards  a  resident,  and  enjoyed  prefer- 
ment in  that  Church?  Would  not  any  man  who  could  bring  his 
Blind  to  this,  be  likely  to  speak  well  of  the  ecclesiastical  body 
to  which  he  was  attached }  We  ask  further,  Was  it  quite  fair  to 
bring  forward  as  great  champions  of  Presbytery,  men  who  avow 
tiie  belief,  that  there  is  no  form  of  church  government  laid  down 
in  Scripture;  that  the  order  of  the  church  may  of  course  be 
modified  according  to  the  dictates  of  human  prudenee;  and  who, 
cmiequeDtly,  might  without  Inconnstency  represent  prelacy  as 
a  lawjul  form  «  ecclesiastical  order  where  it  was  prefwred  ? 
Our  second  remark  on  this  branch  of  Mr.  B.'8  argument  is, 
that  the  array  of  Presbyterian  concessions  in  favoor  of  the  earfy 
introduclion  and  the  iawjitlness'ol  prdacy,  which  he  exhibits 
with  so  much  parade  and  confidence,  may  be  more  than  met  by 
«  still  greater  number  of  decisive  conoessioRS  from  eminent 
Episcopalians.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  argument  which  he 
has  urged  in  this  little  volinne  in  support  of  the  prelatical 
system,  which  some  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent  Episcopa- 
lians that  ever  Uved  have  not  formally  abandoned,  and  pronoun- 
ced utterly  untenable  and  worthiess.  And  let  it  be  remei&bered 
Aat  these  concessions  are  muoh  more  decisive  and  important 
tiien  those  which  are  usually  produced  from  eminent  Presbjrte- 
rians;  for  the  amount  of  almost  all  the  latter  is,  either  that  Epis- 
copacy, as  a  human  institution,  introduced  ajler  the  days  of 
the  ap>ostles,  was  brought  in  eor/ier' than  a  majority  of  that  de- 
nomination suppose;  or  that  Episcopacy,  though  not  resting  on 
•ay  scriptural  antbority,  might  be  lat^fulfy  employed  by  wose 
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who  [ovferrod  it;  in  otber  words^  that  it  may  be  better  to  nib* 
mii  to  it,  though  it  have  do  divioe  wuraat^  thsn  to  tH«ak  the 
peace  of  the  duirch.  Theae  eoncessiona,  a  reaaoiwble  nua 
would  thiofc,  are  not  such  as  cither  to  gratify  or  to  aid  a  Jure  di- 
vino  prdatiat  Yet  such  are,  absolutely,  the  great  majority,  nay, 
almost  the  wh<4eof  the  "anti-episcopal  testimonies"  of  which 
BO  much  boast  is  made.  But  very  diSerent  from  this  in  tiieir 
bearing  and  force  are  the  concasaions  of  learned  Episcopalians 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.  They  have  talcen  up  succes- 
sively and  carefully  the  several  arsuments  by  which  prelacy 
professes  to  sustain  her  claims,  which  have  almost  all,  in  their 
turn,  been  set  aside  by  one  or  another  of  these  mature  and  pro- 
found Episcopal  judges,  and  declared  to  be  wholly  insufficient 
to  sustain  the  weight  laid  upon  them.  Thus  the  argument  drawn 
irora  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  Episcopal  bishops  are  the  sucecMorB 
of  the  apostles,  in  their  official  pre-eminence,  is  rejected  by  Dr. 
Barrow,  as  wholly  untenable.  The  argument  drawn  from  the 
i^tocalyptio  angels,  oa  which  Mr.  Brittan,  in  imitation  of  many 
others,  lays  so  much  stress,  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Henry  More, 
the  learned  Joseph  Mede,  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  and  Henry  Dod- 
well,  four  as  leanied  Episcopalians  as  ever  took  pen  in  band* 
and  af  Imet  as  well  qualified  to  judge  in  this  matter  as  our 
author,  to  be  perfectly  inapplicable  and  worthless.  The  learned 
and  zealous  Episcoml  divine.  Dr.  Whitby,  speaking  of  the 
question  whether  Timothy  and  Titus  wwe  made  bishops,  the 
one  of  Ephesus,  and  the  oUier  of  Crete,  says,  "Now  of  this  mat- 
ter I  confess  I  can  find  nothing  in  any  writer  of  \h&Jirst  thru 
etntvries,  nor  anjf  initTnatian  that  they  bore  that  name;  and 
afterwards  adds,  concerning  the  whole  araument,  "I  confess  that 
these  two  instances,  absolutely  taken,  afords  us  no  convincing 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  settled  diocesan  episcopacy,  because 
there  is  nothing  which  proves  they  did  or  were  to  exercise  these 
acta  of  government  rather  as  bialMp*  than  as  evangelUta."  It  is 
true,  it  is  due  to  candour  to  say,  that  the  Dr.  still  supposes  that 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  prelates,  of  which  he  thinks  he  finds 
evidence  elsewhere.  And  finally,  Bishop  Croft  and  Bishop 
Stillingfleet  both  express  the  most  decisive  conviction  that 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathtra  will  not  bear  out  the  Episcopal 
claim^  and  evidently  entertained  the  opinioa  that  no  particular 
form  of  Church  government  can  be  shown  to  rest  on  the  foua> 
dation  of  divine  right. 

Mr.  Brittan's  assertion,  in  the  Letter  in  which  he  treats  of 
anti-episcopal  testimonies,  that  the  illustrious  reformer  Luther 
was  an  Episcopalian  in  sentiment;  that  he  would  have  been 
jjjlad,  had  it  been  possible,  to  establish  prelacy  in  the  Lutheran 
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Church;  and  that  he  did  introduce  superintendenta  into  the  bodj 
which  he  founded,  "  who  had  every  thing  of  the  Episcopal  cha- 
racter but  their  consecration"  is  one  of  the  most  bare-faced  im- 
positions on  public  credulity  that  ever  was  stated.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  there  is  something  altogether  deceptive  in  the  scraps 
which  he  professes  to  quote  from  tne  writings  of  that  reformer, 
which  if  they  were  examined  in  their  connexion,  would  be  found 
to  speak  a  very  different  language.  But  as  he  has  given  us  no 
clew  by  which  we  can  6nd  them,  we  cannot,  at  present,  make  the 
examination.  We  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  charge  Mr. 
Brittan  with  designed  imposition  in  this  matter.  He  has  fol- 
lowed either  dishonest  or  ignorant  guides,  and  suffered  himKlf 
to  be  made  the  dupe  of  his  credulity.  The  following  quotations 
will  at  once  explain  and  confirm  our  meaning. 

Luth^,  In  his  treatise  "De  Abroganda  Missa  Privata,"  re- 
marking on  Titus  i.  5,  makes  the  following  decisive  remarks: 
"Here,  if  we  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  spake  and  directed 
by  Paul,  we  must  acknowledge  that  It  Is  a  divine  appointment, 
that  in  every  city  there  be  a  plurality  of  bishops,  or  at  least 
one.  It  is  manifest  also,  that  Ay  the  same  dMne  authority,  he 
makes  Presbyters  and  Bishops  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing; 
for  he  says  the  Presbyters  are  to  be  ordained  in  every  city,  If 
any  can  be  found  who  are  blameless,  because  a  bishop  ought  to 
be  blameless."* 

Again,  in  his  treatise  entiUed  "Adversus  Falso  Nominatum 
Ordinem  Episcoporum,"  expounding  the  same  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  find  him  employing  the  following  decisive  language: 
'^Paul  writes  to  Titus  that  he  should  ordain  eldera  In  every  city. 
Here,  I  think  no  one  can  deny  that  the  aposUe  represents 
triahopa  and  elders  ta  signifying  the  same  thing.  Since  be 
commands  Titus  to  ordain  elders  In  every  city,  and  because  a 
bishop  ought  to  be  blameless,  he  calls  en  elder  by  the  same  title. 

"It  is  therefore  plain  what  Paul  means  by  the  term  bishopfVa. 
a  man  eminently  good  and  upright,  gf  proper  age,  who  hath 
«  virtuous  wife  and  children,  in  subjection  in  the  fear  of  God. 
He  wills  such  an  one  to  preside  over  the  eongregation,  in  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
la  there  any  one  who  attends  to  these  words  of  the  apostle,  to- 

S ether  with  those  which  precede  and  follow,  so  hardened  as  to 
eny  this  sense  of  them,  or  to  pervert  them  to  another  mean- 
ing ?"t 

*  LoUwii  OpBT.  Tom.  u. 

t  7bM.iLp.343.  In  fact,  tlie  Kope  of  Um  whole  IfMltte  fiom  wluehUiiscx- 
trict  i>  nude,  ii  to  show  tbot  the  office  of  bUhop,  u  ■  diilmt^  uid  pre-eminait 
order,  u  altog^tber  tuumptnnl.  He  spe&ks  stronglj  UMJ  lealonilf  agunit  tbt 
doctiine  thu  bidapa  ire  mi  order  abore  pwrton,  ii_  a  PiyU*  mnt. 
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Ip  motbar  part  of  the  sme  work  he  thut  apcalu:  "But  let  ofi 
bear  Paul  coaceroing  this  divioe  ordioBtion.  For  Luke  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  writes  eoDCOTDing  it 
in  this  maaner.  From  MeUtut,  having  sent  messengers  io 
JEpJiesut,  he  coUecttil  the  elders  of  the  church,  to  whom,  when 
thejf  haU  come  to  him,  he  thus  said — Take  heed  to  yourselves, 
ifnd  to  all  the  Jliick  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you. 
ot3fraeerx,U.z.  But  what  new  thing  is  this?  Is  Paul  insane? 
£phesus  was  but  a  single  city;  and  yet  Paul  openly  calls  all  the 

Cresbyters,  or  elders,  by  the  common  style  of  bishf^.  But  per- 
aps  Paul  bad  never  read  the  legends,  the  miserably  patched  up 
iables,  and  the  sacred  decretals  of  the  Papists;  for  how  olbe^ 
^ise  would  he  have  dared  to  place  a  plurality  of  bishops  over 
one  city,  and  to  denominate  all  the  presbyters  of  that  one  city, 
bishops;  when  they  were  ndt  all  (»«Iates,  nor  supported  a  tram 
of  dependants  and  pack-horses,  but  were  poor  and  humble  men. 
But  to  be  serious;  you  see  plainly  that  the  apostle  Paul  calls 
those  alone  bishops,  who  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people,  and 
administer  the  sacraments,  as  in  our  times  parish  ministers  and 
p^vacbers  are  wont  to  do.  These,  therefore,  though  they  preodi 
the  Gospel  in  small  villages  and  hamlets,  yet,  as  faithful  ministers 
tfi  the  word,  I  believe,  beyond  all  doubt,  possess  of  right  tt^ 
title  and  name  of  bishop."* 

A  little  afler,  in  the  same  w;ork,  in  a  commentary  on  Philip,  i. 
I,  he  says,  "Behold  Paul,  speaking  of  Philippi,  which  was  a 
tingle  city,  salutes  all  the  belieyers,  together  with  the  bishops, 
ThoK  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Presbyters,  whom  he  had 
^leen  wont  to  appoint  in  every  city.  This  is  now  the  third  in- 
stance in  the  writings  of  Paul,  in  which  we  see  what  God,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  hath  appointed,  viz.  that  those  a/one  truly  ai^d 
g/".  right,  are  to  be  called  bishops,  who  have  the  care  qf  a  fiock 
in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  ad- 
piinlstration  of  the  sacraments,  as  is  the  case  witb^crruA  minis- 
ters in  our  age." 

In  the  same  work,  commenting  on  1  Peter  v.  1,  he  says, 
"Here  you  see  that  Peter,  in  the  same  manner  as  Paul  bad  done, 
uses  the  terms  presbyter  and  bishop  to  signify  the  same  thing, 
^e  represents  those  as  bishops,  who  teach  Uie  people,  and  preadi 
the  word  of  God;  and  he  makes  them  all  qf  equal  power,  and 
forbids  them  to  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  were  lords,  or  to 
indulge  a  spirit  of  domination  over  their  flocks.  He  calls  him- 
self A  Jellmo-presbyter,  plainly  teaching  by  this  expression  th^t 
all  parish  ministers  and  bishops  qf  cities  were  of  equal  author- 
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ity  among  themMlvea;  that  in  what  pertained  to  the  office  of 
biahop,  no  one  could  claim  any  authority  over  another,  having 
no  more  power  in  his  own  city  than  others  had  in  theirs,  or  than 
every  one  of  them  had  in  hia  own  congregation."* 

Finally'^  in  his  commentary  on  1  Peter  r.  I,  he  expreaaes 
himself  thus:  "The  word  Presbyter  signifies  Elder.  It  haa 
the  same  meaning  as  the  term  Seriators,  that  is,  men  who,  on 
account  of  their  age,  prudence,  and  experience,  bear  away  in  so- 
ciety. In  the  same  manner  Christ  calls  his  ministers  and  his 
senate,  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  spiritual  government,  to 
preach  the  word,  and  to  watch  over  the  Church,  he  calls  them 
Elders.  Wherefore,  let  it  not  surprise  you  if  this  name  is  now 
very  difierently  applied;  for  of  those  who  are  at  present  called 
by  this  name,  the  Scriptures  say  nothing.  Therefore  banish  the 
present  order  of  things  from  your  eyes,  and  you  will  be  able  tojcon- 
ceive  of  the  fact  as  it  was.  When  Peter,  or  either  of  the  other 
apostles,  came  to  any  city  where  there  were  Christians,  out  of  the 
number  he  chose  one  or  more  aged  men,  of  blameless  lives,  who 
had  wives  and  children,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures,  to  be  set  over  the  rest  These  were  called  Presby- 
ters, that  is  Eiders,  whom  both  Peter  and  Paul  also  style  Bishops, 
that  we  may  know  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  same.f 

With  the  sentimeTits  of  Luther,  thus  expreased,  which  no 
candid  reader  can  mistake,  his  practice  uniformily  coincided. 
He  was  ordained  a  Presbyter  in  the  Romish  Church  in  1507,  ten 
years  before  he  commenced  the  work  of  Reformation;  and  he 
never  received  any  other  ordination  or  consecration.  Yet  he 
ordained  ministers  freely  and  frequently,  and  never  doubted  hia 
right  to  do  so.  Nay,  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  on  the  last 
Sabbath  that  he  lived,  when  he  was  exceedingly  feeble,  and  ex- 
pected soon  to  appear  before  his  Almighty  Judge,  his  friend  and 
biographer  •/uA^iM  Jonas  tells  us  "he  ordained  two  ministers 
of  the  word  of  God,  afier  the  apostles'  manner."  And  even 
when  one  of  the  superintendents  of  his  church  was  to  be  in- 
ducted  into  office,  Luther,  it  would  appear,  alone,  set  him  apart 
to  his  new  office. 

it  is  true,  Luther  did,  in  1530,  say  something  like  what  Mr. 
Brittan  has  ascribed  to  him.  He  said  concerning  the  Popish 
bishops,  "We  assure  Ihem  that,  if  they  will  in  future  tolerate 
our  doctrine,  and  abstain  from  persecuting,  and  seeking  to  exter- 
minate us,  they  shall  suffer  no  loss  of  their  jurisdiction  from  us. 
We  aspire  at  no  episcopal  or  any  other  dignity:  we  only  deaire 
to  be  Christians,  whose  condition  ought  to  be  a  despised  and  af- 
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flicted  one."'  Id  the  same  mknner  Melaaothon,  in  the  wirit  of 
indiscreet  concession,  declared  in  a.  note  prefixed  to  hissuoscrip- 
tion  to  the  articles  of  Smalcaid,  "  I  approve  the  foregotog  arti- 
cles as  pious  and  Christian.  As  for  the  Pope,  my  opinion  is, 
that  if  he  would  admit  the  Gospel,  he  might,  for  the  peace  and 
common  tranquillity  of  Christians,  who  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
under  him,  be  allowed  by  vs  that  aiiperionty  over  the  biahopa 
wAichAe  otherwise  ettjoyt  by  human  right."  Yet  no  one  in  his 
Senses,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  history  and  writings  of 
Melancthon,  would  consider  him,  for  a  moment,  as  friendly  to 
the  pope's  supremacy.  The  whole  is  to  be  considered  aa  an  oc- 
casional, but  inconsistent  concession.  So  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Luther.  He  expressed  himself,  in  1530,  in  the  conceding  lan< 
guage  just  quoted.  Sut  three  years  afterwards,  (1533)  when  he 
re-published  his  work  on  "private  masses,"  he  expressly  advo- 
cates the  parity  of  ministera  by  divine  right,  and  observes 
that  "though,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  had  been  willing  at 
Augsbnrgh,  to  assign  ordination  to  the  bishops;  yet  this  oSer 
would  not  be  repeated."  Of  all  this,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Brittan  was  entirely  ignorant.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  could  not 
avoid  regarding  his  statement  with  sentiments  much  more  unfa- 
vourable than  those  of  astonishment! 

When  Mr.  Brittan  tells  his  readers  that  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent as  established  by  Luther,  "had  every  thing  of  the 
Episcopal  character  but  their  consecration,"  he  manifests  a  want 
of^  knowledge  of  that  office  equally  disreputable  to  himself  and 
his  diocesan;  to  AiVfi^e^,  for  undertaking  to  write  on  a  subject 
which  he  did  not  understand;  and  to  his  diocesan,  for  allowing 
a  blunder  of  this  kind  to  be  addressed  to  him,  and  afterwards 
printed,  and  subsequently  to  reach  a  second  edition,  without 
being  correctod. 

The  truth  is,  the  Seniors,  or  Superintendents,  established  by 
Luther,  differed  essentially  in  a  variety  of  respects  from  Biahopa, 
as  that  term  is  understood  by  prelatista.  To  mention  but  one 
point  of  difference,  which,  in  fact,  includes  all.  The  function  of 
ordaining  was  not  confined  to  them.  Nay,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  a  superintendent  should  be  present  at  an  ordination. 
It  might  proceed  just  as  well  without  him  as  with  him.  Even 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  where  the  Lutheran  Superintendents 
take  the  name  of  Bishops,  this  fact  also  exists.  They  are  not  the 
only  or  the  neceasa?-y  ordainers.  And,  to  crown  all,  the  most 
accredited  writings,  and  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutherans, 
from  Luther  to  the  present  day,  uniformly  represent  this  office 

•  Ikkhiar  Adam,  i.  161.    Stdctmhrf,  a.  193. 
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88  resting  entirely  on  the  {tround  of  human  prudence,  and  that 
the  identity  of  Bishop  and  Presbyter  was  tiie  primitive  and  apos- 
tolic plan. 

So  much  for  Mr.  B.'b  statement  concerning  Luther.  A  more 
gross  abuse  of  public  credulity  hardly  ever  occurred.  But  we 
do  not  accuse  him  of  knowingly  departing  from  historical 
verity.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  sin  of  ignorance. 
,  Further  examples  might  be  given,  from  the  same  letter,  of 
shameful  misrepresentations;  not,  we  are  sure,  intended,  but 
arising  from  a  deplot-able  want  of  information;  but  we  must 
hasten  to  consider  some  other  of  the  lucubratioos  of  this  super* 
ficial  and  confident  neophyte. 

In  representing  Episcopacy  as  "sustained  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Fathers,"  which  is  the  subject  of  his///A  letter,  Mr.  B.  hai 
laid  himself  open  to  strictures,  a  few  of  which  (for  to  notice  them 
all  would  require  a  discussion  more  than  equal  in  extent  to  his 
whole  volume)  we  shall  attempt  to  exhibit  in  a  very  cursory 
manner. 

T|ie  Rev.  Dr.  Bowden,  of  New  York,  some  five  and  tweiity 
years  ago,  in  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Miller,  on  the  episcopal  contro- 
versy, excited  some  attention  among  serious  and  thinking  peo- 
ple by  the  matmer  in  which  he  arranged  his  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  Episcopacy.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  Scriptobes, 
as  the  primary  rule  in  every  thing,  and  the  only  infallible  one, 
he  began  with  the  Fathers,  as  if  afraid  to  enter  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  word  of  God,  without  having  the  mind  so  pre-occu- 
pied  and  biased  by  the  language  of  the  Fathers,  as  to  lean  natu- 
rally to  a  prelatical  interpretation  of  every  thing.  Nor  was  he 
content  even  with  this.  As  if  he  were  afraid  of  examining  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers  in  their  natural  order,  beginning  with 
those  nearest  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  [Hvceeding  lo  those  more 
remote  from  that  age,  he  directly  inverted  that  order;  began 
with  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century;  argued  and  traced 
authorities  &acA;u>ar(^;  assumed  the  principles  and  the  language  of 
the  fourth  century  as  truly  scriptural;  and  then  employed  ^em 
to  interpret  the  language  of  the  earlier  Fathers;  thus  endeav- 
ouring to  make  his  readers  believe  that  the  order  of  the  Church 
was  precisely  the  same  in  the  fourth  that  it  had  been  in  the 
first  century;  and,  of  course,  that  the  words  bishop,  elder,  and 
deacon  were  titles  of  exactly  the  same  import  in  the  days  of 
Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Jlugustine,  and  Basil,  that  they  had  been 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  This  artful  procedure  was  noticed 
by  many  at  that  time,  besides  Presbyterians,  as  by  no  means  an 
example  of  that  direct  and  candid  policy  which  is  always  the 
best     Mr.  Brittan  seems  to  have  been  greaUy  smitten  with  the 
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wisdom  of  this  plan.  He  has  servilely  adopted  U;  aiid,  tio 
doubt,  considered  it  as  a  master  stroke  in  ecclesiastical  tacttcs. 
The  argument  from  Scripture  he  postpones  fo  the  very  closk  of 
the  discussion,  intending,  we  presume,  in  his  a  posteriori  march, 
to  bring  his  readers  to  the  New  Testament  deeply  imbued  with 
pretatical  prepossessions  and  phraseology,  and  ready  to  take  foT 

5 ranted  that  the  apostolical  writings  coutd  not  possibly  contrK- 
ict  those  records,  which,  though  really  of  lotig  later  date,  h£ 
had  made  to  precede  the  Bible  m  obdek  and  m  influence! 
The  bare  statement  oif  this  fact  is  enough  for  reflecting  readers. 
We  leave  it  without  one  word  of  comment,  excepting  to  say, 
that  we  do  hope,  in  time  to  come,  that  new  converts  to  the  pre- 
latical  ranks  will  wait  at  least  a  few  months,  if  not  years,  before 
they  undertake  to  turn  preachers  and  writers  on  this  delicate  con- 
troversy. If  they  would  consent  to  "tarry  at  Jericho  until  theit- 
beards  be  grown,"  they  might  possibly  do-  more  credit  to  theit 
cause,  and  find  less  reason  for  subsequent  regret  and  self-reproach. 
In  arranging  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  Mr.  Brittan,  likb 
his  file-leader.  Dr.  Bowden,  begins  with  Jerome.  Re  arrays, 
with  much. parade  some  seven  or  eiglit  quotation's  from  that 
fattier,  which  he  considers  as  speaking  ft  language  decisively 
prelatical;  just  as  if  every  intelligent  reader  did  not  know  that 
prelacy  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  existed  in  the  days 
of  Jerome,  who  flobriihed  in  the  first  t]uarter  of  the  fifth  c^i- 
tury,  dying  about  the  year  420.  Of  course,  when  he  wrtite 
about  the  state  of  things  which  then  existed,  every  one  wotlld 
expect  him  to  speak  the  language,  and  refer  to  the  facts  df  his 
day.  But  hals  our  author  produced  one  quotation  from  J'erome 
which  represents  prelacy  as  a  divine  appointment,  or  as  resting, 
on  apostolical  authority  ?  He  has  not,  nor  can  he  do  it  We 
have  never  found  such  a  passaze  in  all  his  works.  Accordingly,, 
bishop  Stillingfleet  declares,  {frenicttm,  part  ii.  ch.  6,)  "Among, 
sll  the  fifteen  testimonies  produced  by  a  learned  writer  out  <m 
Jerome,  for  the  superiority  of  bishops  above  presbyters,  I  can- 
not find  one  that  does  found  it  upon  divine  right;  but  only  on 
the  convenience  of  such  an  order  for  the  peace  and  unity  df  thfe 
Church,"  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  true  verdict  So  much,  then, 
for  the  testimony  produced  with  so  inuch  confidence  from  this, 
learned  father. 

But  why  did  Mr.  Brittan  so  carefully  withhold  from  his 
readers  some  other  testimony  of  a  very  difierent  character 
from  Jerome,  which  he  must  have  known  to  exist,  and  which 
has  led  some  some  of  the  most  learned  Episcopal  writers  that 
ever  lived,  to  consider  that  father  as  a  most  formidable  oppo- 
nent of  the  divine  right  of  prelacy?     Why  did  he  not  gEve'his 
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readers  more  of  Jerome'i  epistte  to  Evagrius,  as  well  as  some 
pithy  extracts  from  hia  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  Titus?  In 
those  passages  Jerome  expressly  declares  that  in  the  beginning 
bishop  and  presbyter  were  the  very  same;  that  the  superiority 
of  bishops  to  presbyters  came  in  (paulatim)  by  little  and  little; 
that  disorders  in  the  Church,  and  ambition  among  the  clergy 
eare  rise  to  it;  and  that,  although  it  then  existed,  yet  that 
bishops  ought  to  know  that  they  were  above  presbyters  more  by 
the  custom  of  the  Church,  than  by  any  real  appointment  qf 
Jems  Christ.  This  is  a  plain  and  perfectly  unexasgerated  state- 
ment of  Jerome's  testimony.  He  no  where  spealu  of  Episco- 
pacy, in  the  prelatical  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  divine  inatitutioo; 
and  when  he  undertakes  to  speak  of  its  real  origin,  he  explicitly 
declares  that  it  came  in  gradually,  and  more  by  the  custom  qf 
the  Church,  than  by  the  authority  of  Christ.  This  Mr.  Brit- 
tan knew;  or  else  he  is  more  grossly  ignorant  of  the  controversy 
than  even  uie  suppose  him  to  be.  Whydid  heconceal  it?  Why 
did  he  vaunt  this  father  as  a  decisive  and  unquestionable  witness 
in  his  favour?  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  strange  example  of 
unfairness  and  infatuation. 

This  view  of  the  testimony  of  Jerome  is  not  a  Presbyterian 
perversion  or  prejudice.  So  he  has  been  understood  for  centu- 
ries t^  the  grest  mass  of  the  most  learned  prelatists,  both  Popish 
and  Protestant  Bishop  Jewel,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  Bishop 
Bilson,  Professor  Whitaker,  Bishop  Sdlllngfleet,  Bishop  Croft, 
Dr.  William  Nichols,  and  scores  of  other  eminent  Episcopal 
writers,  with  one  consent  tell  us,  that  Jerome  agreed  with  Aerius; 
and  tlut  his  avowed  object  is  to  show  that  Epiacopacy  is  a 
human  not  a  divine  institution.  It  may  not  be  improper  also 
to  state,  that  even  the  truly  learned  and  able  advocate  of  Episco- 
pacy, the  celebrated  Hooker,  after  giving  that  gloss  of  Jerome's 
testimony  which  is  not  uncommon  among  high-toned  prelatists, 
in  order  to  make  it  speak  more  in  their  favour  than  its  natural 
interpretation  will  admit,  adds  the  following  remarkable  words: 
*<Thi8  answer  to  St  Jerome  seemeth  dangerous;  I  have  quali- 
fied it  as  I  may  by  addition  of  some  words  of  restraint;  yet  I 
satisfy  not  myself;  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  altered."  There 
seems  to  be  no  rational  interpretation  of  these  words  of  Hooker 
but  that  which  represents  him  as  meaning  to  say,  that,  although 
he  adopted,  and  thought  proper  to  present  the  usual  gloss,  he  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  it 

That  our  interpretation  of  the  judgment  of  Jerome  is  correct, 
there  is  a  fair  presumption  arising  from  the  testimony  of  con- 
temporary writers,  who  unequivoudly  testify  to  the  same  amount 
Hilary,  (sometimes  called  Ambrose,)  who  wrote  about  the  year 
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376,  hu  the  following  pusage  in  his  commentary  on  Ephea.  vr. 
2,  "Afier  that  churches  were  planted  in  all  places,  and  officers 
ordained,  matters  were  settled  otherwise  than  they  toere  in  the 
beginning.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  apostles'  writings  do  not 
in  all  things  agree  with  the  present  constitution  of  the  Church; 
because  they  were  written  under  the  first  rise  of  the  Church: 
for  he  calls  Timothy,  who  was'  ordained  a  Phesbytbr  by  him, 
a  Bishop,  for  so  at  first  the  Presbyters  were  called ;  among  whom 
this  was  the  course  of  governing  churches,  that  as  one  with- 
drew another  took  his  place:  and  in  Egypt,  at,  present,  the 
Presbyters  ordain  (or  consecrate,  conngnant)  in  the  bishop's 
absence.  But  because  the  following  Presbyters  began  to  be 
found  unworthy  to  hold  the  first  place,  the  method  was  changed, 
the  council  providing  that  not  order  but  merit  should  create  t 
bishop."  If  language  cam  express  the  idea  of  a  change,  brought 
in  after  the  apostles'  days,  and  by  human  prudence  and  au- 
thority,  here  it  is  undoubtedly  stated. 

Augustine,  in  writing  to  Jerome,  conveys  most  distinctly  the 
same  idea.  "I  entreat  you,"  says  he,  "to  correct  me  faithfully 
when  you  see  I  need  it:  for  although,  according  to  the  names 
of  honour  which  the  custom  or  the  Chuscb  has  now  brought 
into  use,  the  office  of  bishop  is  greater  than  that  of  presbyter, 
nevertheless,  in  many  respects,  Augustine  is  inferior  to  Jerome." 
Oper.  Tom.  ii.  Epist,  19,  ad  Hieron. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  this  construction  of  Augus- 
tine is  not  confined  to  Presbyterians.  Bishop  Jewel,  in  the 
"Defence"  of  his  "Apology  for  the  Church  of  England," 
quotes  the  passage  just  cited,  in  order  to  show  the  originat  iden- 
tity of  bishop  and  presbyter,  and  translates  it  thus:  "The  office 
of  a  bishop  is  above  that  of  a  priest,  not  by  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  after  the  names  of  honour  which  the  custom  qf 
the  Church  hath  now  introduced."     Dtfence,  p.  122,  ISS. 

Of  the  same  general  idea,  Chrysostom,  with  all  his  prelatjcal 
claims,  gives  a  very  significant  intimation.  In  speaking  on  the 
same  subject,  he  expresses  himself  thus:  "Having  spoken  of 
bishops,  and  described  them,  declaring  botli  what  they  ought  to 
possess,  and  from  what  they  aught  to  abstain,  omitting  the  order 
presbyters,  Paul  pAsses  on  to  the  deacons.  But  why  is  this? 
Because  between  hisfiop  and  presbyter  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference; for  these  also  in  like  manner  have  bad  committed  to 
them  both  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  Church;  and 
what  things  he  has  said  concerning  bishops,  the  same  also  he  in- 
tended for  presbyters;  for  they  have  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  them  only  in  respect  to  ordination,  and  of  this  they  seem 
to  have  defrauded  {nxtofixitn)  the  presbyters."      In  Epist. 
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Ofi  TVm.  Horn,  u.  This  p^snce  ia  very  ugoificuit  The  cJp:; 
guent  father  distinctly  conveys  the  idea,  not  only  that  ordination 
was  the  only  point  concerning  which  they  had  ti;ained  the  asceo.- 
^aocy  over  Presbyters;  but  that  they  had  gained  this  by  Jraudu' 
lent  means.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  ide«L  conveyed  by  tb{a 
word  cUovisf  (w.  Seel  Thessaloniant,  iv.  B.  Thatnotaanga 
beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in  any  matter.  And  al^  9 
(Por.  vii.  3.  Receive  tw;  we  have  wronged  no  taan,  we  have 
d^raudedna  man.  SeealaoS  Cor.  ii.  11.  l^st  Satan  should 
•et  an  advantage  (if  us.  See  further,  2  Cor.  xii.  17, 18.  Did 
J  make  a  gain  of  you,  &c.?  Did  Titus  make  a  gain  of  you} 
Id  all  these  places  Uie  same  word  is  employed,  and  very  plainly 
conveys  the  idea  of  taking  a  fraudulent  advantage, — gaining 
mpre  than  one  has  a  right  to. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter,  in  the  present  article,  into  th^ 
general  examination  of  the  testimony  of  toe  Fathers  in  reference 
to  prelacy.  We  will  venture,  however,  fearlessly  to  assert,  that 
there  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  writing?  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
^rst  two  hundred  years  after  Christ,  oije  sentence  which  bo  much 
tfi  intimates  that  Bishops,  as  an  order  above  Presbyters  who  la- 
bioured  in  the  word  and  doctripe,  had  any  existence  duripgthatp^ 
riod;  nor  a  single  sentence  within  the  first  ihr^  hundred,w&}x- 
lieve  we  might  a^yfour  hundred  years,^tei  Christ,  which  gives 
the  least  intimation  that  prelacy  was  an  appointment  qf  Jesus 
Christ.  The  assertion  with  which  we  so  frequently  meet  ia 
Jp]piscopBl  writers,  that  the  Fathers  clearly,  unanimously,  and  de- 
cisively declare  in  their  favour,  is  an  assertion  so  destitute  of 
truth,  Uiat  we  are  very  sure  nothing  but  the  blinde#t  prejudice  could 
^ow  any  honest,  intelligent  man  to  make  it  Nor  is  this  the 
opinion  of  Presbyterians  only.  Bishop  Herbert  Croft,  in  his 
work  entitled  "Naked  Truth,"  after  a  considerable  induction 
of  the  articles  of  evidence  usually  produced  by  the  advocates  of 
prelacyi  expresses  himself  thus,  "I  hope  my  readers  will  now 
see  what  weak  proofs  are  brought  for  this  distinction  and  su- 
■periority  of  order.  No  Scripture;  no  primitive  general  council; 
no  general  consent  of  primitive  doctors  and  fathers;  no,  not  one 
primitive  father  of  note  speaking  particularly  and  home  to  their 
purpose."     Naked  TVxUh,  p.  47, 

In  the  notice  which  be  takes  of  the  testimony  of  Ignatius, 
Jfir.  Brittan  assails  Dr.  Miller  in  the  following  language: 


le  qaestiDn.  Thej  &ppe*r  to  oie  to  be  writteo  ao  ungrtciuuil; — 
lo  nuniAat  inch  ta  overwaaning  eooceil  of  aelf— to  be  cbvuiteriied  with  MKh  an 
air  of  pgduCc; — to  eafbioe  IJie  "  dicta"  of  their  MitbBr  witli  toeb  ui  ix  eoliMln 
taoe-r.(oabcuiid  with  n  mui]i  lublorfugea — to  prewnt  >uch  mutilated,  {irbled  qno. 
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talkiDi  tkVcD  die  A()ier»~in  s  woiA,  to  be  m  rsplete  with  Jnnitical  "fintne^'  that 
I  could  not  but  KmI  dU^nit  it  the  eihibition.  Whateisr  tdij  ba  Ibe  itala  of  my 
head  I  t/iut  I  h&TB  ui  honest  heart;  1  wu  eul;  taught  to  despise  dupljcitf ;  and 
hope  I  almait  inslinctivel^  revolt  from  it;  but  when  1  find  Ibis  author,  because  it 
would  serTfl-his  turn  agiinst  EpisciijHUiBni,  deDouncing-  the  shorter  Epistles  of  If;. 
Matins  u  spunoDs  piodactiona  i  and,  at  the  earns  time,  iu  another  book  which  lav 
before  me,  round  the  aame  man,  because  it  would  scire  his  purpose  aninst  the  Unu 
tBri«n\  vindicating  the  very  same  Epistles  of  Ignatius  as  genuine,  I  saj-,  when  I 
saw  this,  I  felt  that  he  csnltl  hardly  claim  my  confidence;  I  coald  not  repress  the 
riangs  of  honeit  indignstloo.  If  this  be  not  verifying  the  old  fkbis  of  blowing  hot 
uid  cold  with  the  aiiine  mouth,  what  is  ilT  I  was  convinced  that,  whatever  poweri 
of  reasoning  he  might  poncss,  he  was  deficient  in  that  candaor  and  consisteocy 
which  would  alone  command  laj  respect;  that,  however  I  inight  view  him  as  a 
■nlltle  and  wily  ■ophist,!  ougbt  not  to  regard  him  as  a  sound  and  honest  reesoner." 
p.  19. 

A  little  onward,  in  canvassing  the  testimony  of  Igoatius,  he 

gives  vent  to  his  feelings  against  the  Profeaaor  at  Pnnceton  in 
le  following  language: — 

"  The  tealiruony  of  Dr.  Miller,  yes,  of  that  rery  Dr.  Miller,  who,  when  writinf 
uninst  the  Episcopalians,  aoid,  that  the  tkorUr  Epi*lla  of  Ignalittl  aere  HRiwrtty 
of  cmfidenct  at  the  gemiitu  workt  if  Ihifathtr  vAott  name  lAey  iur,  is  Ute  omaon 
t^  BUny  e/  U\t  abUt  judgtt  in  Uu  ProMtant  tatrld.  The  same  person,  "Eheu, 
qnantum  mutatus  ab  lUoi !"  in  writing  subeeqaenllj  against  the  Unitarians,  and 
wiijiing  to  urge  the  sentiments  of  the  some  father  against  them,  says  in  words  oi 
fctllow:  *Tke  great  body  of  Uatntd  men  eoimdtr  Ihe  tmallcr  SpUUet  ef  Iritatiut 
at,  in  lie  main,  tit  real  uoris  of  Ue  arittr  lehotc  name  they  btar."  Thus  his  real 
opinion  bw  b«ou  wrung  from  him,  if  indeed,  anch  on  opinion,  given  under  such 
circmiMtaBcea,  be  of  any  importance  at  all."  p.  66. 

And  again,  in  his  concluding  letter,  as  if  unwilling  to  lose  an- 
other chance  of  pouring  out  his  ire  against  this  genUeman,  who 
really  seems  very  much  to  discompose  his  temper,  he  finally 
discharges  his  hile  in  the  following  form: —   ' 

"  If  of  the  wrilinga  of  one  individtial  I  have  spoken  in  tcmts  which  may  to  some 
appear  too  strong,  allow  me  to  say,  I  have  of  him  no  pemnal  knowledge,  and, 
ctuuequently,  entertain  towards  him  no  personal  iU-wilL  I  neTcr  heard  his  naOM 
till  1  became  acquainted  with  his  writings.  But  when  I  saw  sach  unlaimess  in  hia 
i^aotationa,  such  gross  misrepresentations  of  historical  facts,  such  needless  vitupera- 
tuna  of  bis  opponents,  (who  seeDied  to  me  to  be  writinjr  with  warmth,  yet  not  with- 
out oonrteousness)  that  by  this  "ruse  dt  guerre"  be  might  awaken  the  sympathy  rf 
bis  Presbyterian  readers,  of  whom  he  knew  not  one  in  a  hundred  woufd  ever  read 
the  opposite  party's  stalemeals,  I  conless  [  felt  it  my  duty  1o  speak  plainly  upon  the 
MthjecL  If  Moses  felt  indignant  at  witnessing  the  misconduct  of  Aaron  in  the 
matter  uf  the  golden  calf;  if  a  greater  than  he  expressed  a  similar  feeling  at  the 
desecration  of  the  temple;  if  Protesluils  oil  Join  in  expressions  of  indignation  at 
the  impcsilions  of  the  Romish  clergy,  which  have  been  called  "pious  fraud*"  then 
I  cannot  think  1  have  acted  unchristianly,  in  speaking  in  the  soflest  terms  which  ban- 
e«ty  would  allow,  of  one  who,  if  he  be  a  learned  man,  should  nsrcr  have  so  Tepre- 
■ented  fiu:ts;  or,  if  he  be  not,  shoold  not  so  dogmatically  have  ptelended  to  be  maa.  < 
ler  of  the  subject"  p.  133, 133. 

He  coarse  and  ungenUemanly  character  of  some  of  this  lan- 
guage, involving  a  direct  charge  of  dishonesty,  and  evidently 
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intended  to  injure  moral  character,  we  pass  over  without  remtrk, 
excepting  to  observe, that,  notwithstanding  the  charge  (^"need- 
leas  vituperation"  brought  agaiost  Dr.  Miller  by  our  author,  we 
have  searched  in  vain  in  all  that  gentleman's  replies  to  his  nu- 
merous and  fierce  assailnntx,  for  any  sentence  half  so  worthy  of 
censure,  on  the  score  of  vituperation,  as  more  than  one  of  those 
which  we  have  just  cited.  The  man  and  the  cause  are  viorthy 
of  compaaaion  which  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  such  weapons. 

As  to  the  charge  against  Dr.  Miller  of  speaking  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  Ignatius  on  two  diETerent  occasions,  in  what  our  author  is 
pleased  to  pronounce  directly  opposite  language,  It  is  evidently 
founded  on  a  total  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  those 
Epistles,  and  their  posture  before  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical 
public.  We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  this  history  at 
prenent,  especially  as  our  purpose  is  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  giving  it  somewhat  at  large.  We  shall  now  only  state  enough 
to  justify  what  we  suppose  to  have  been  Dr.  Miller's  meaniDg 
Id  these  two  seemingly  opposite,  but  perfectly  reconcileable 
representations. 

That  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  have  been  corrupted,  that  it 
grossly  interpolated,  has  been  the  opinion,  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  of  the  great  mass  of  Protestant  divines,  and,  among 
the  rest,  of  some  of  the  most  learned  Episcopal  writers  who 
have  expressed  a  judgmeot  on  the  subject  This  interpolation, 
however,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  solely 
directed  to  the  undue  exaltation'  of  the  Sishop's  office.  We 
do  not  at  present  recollect  to  have  met  with  a  single  writer  of 
reputation  who  charged  them  with  having  been  corrupted  aa  to 
our  Lord's  diviniiy,  in  other  words,  as  to  the  points  in  contro- 
veray  with  Unitarians,  as  such.  In  short,  our  views  of  this 
matter  are  precisely  expressed  by  a  zealous  Episcopalian,  who 
writes  in  the  "Christian  Observer,"  of  London,  and  who  ex- 
presses himself  thus:  "In  these  Epistles  we  have  the  three  or- 
ders of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  marshalled  with  unseasoa- 
able  exactness,  and  repeated  with  importunate  anxiety.  There 
appear,  moreover,  so  many  symptoms  of  contrivance,  and  suck 
studied  uniformity  of  expression,  that  these  compositions  will 
surely  not  be  alleged  by  any  capable  and  candid  advocate  for 
primitive  Episcopacy,  without  great  hesitation;  by  many  they 
will  be  entirely  rejected.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
whole  of  these  Epistles  is  a  foi^ry.  On  the  contrary,  many 
parts  of  them  aSbrd  strong  internd  evidence  of  their  own  genu- 
ineness: hut  with  respect  to  the  particular  passages  which  affect 
the  present  (the  Episcopal)  dispute,  there  is  not  a  single  postage 
wluch  I  would  venture  to  allege.  The  langttage  at  the  ear- 
liest, ia  that  of  the  fourth  century.^'  Christian  Observer  ii.  72S. 
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We  are  very  willing  to  adopt  as  our  own  the  language  of  thii 
iTiiter.  We  do  not  doUbt  Ihat  Ignatius  wrote  a  number  of  Epis- 
tles. We  do  not  doubt  that  the  "Shorter  Epistles"  are,  fu^ 
atantialiy,  the  work  of  that  father.  We  should  not  scruple  to 
quote  what  they  contaiu  concerning  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  confiding  that,  "in  the  main,"  as  to  these  points,  they 
may  be  considered  as  the  real  productions  of  the  venerable  mm 
whose  name  they  bear.  But  in  what  he  writes  respecting  bishops 
and  presbyters,  we  thinfa,  with  the  Episcopal  writer  just  quoted, 
that  there  are  so  many  marks  of  corrupt,  unseasonable,  and  ful- 
some interpolation,  that  we  could  not  venture  to  cite,  as  legiti- 
mate testimony,  a  single  sentence. 

The  same  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  takrn  by 
Professor  Neander,  an  illustrious  Lutheran,  of  Berlin,  probably 
the  "most  accurately  learned  Christian  antiquary  now  living. 
While  he  pronounceS' that  the  Epistles  of' Ignatius  "have  cer- 
tainly  be«n  interpolated  iir  favodb  ot  i«b  hierarcht,"  yet, 
on  other  subjects,  he  appeals  to  them  without  reserve,  as  afiord- 
inz  safe  testimony.  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and 
Chureh,\.  p.' 199. 

Now,  we  presume  that  this  was  the  view  taken  of  the  subject 
by  Dr.  Miller.  If  so,  where,  we  ask,  is  (he  inconsistency  be- 
tweAi  the  two  judgments  which  he  delivers?  We  should  be 
perfectly  wiHing  to  adopt  them  both,  in  the  connexion  in  which 
they  were  delivered  respectively,  and  make  them  our  own,  pre- 
cisely as  they  stand.  Of  this  view  of  the  subject,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Brittan  was  entirely  ignorant  Of  course,  we 
are  more  disposed  to  pity  than  to  upbraid  him ;  and  think  that 
for  this  he  ought  to  be  "beaten  with  few  stripes."  But  while 
we  bring  no  impiitation  against  his  honesty,  the  account  of  his 
presumption  and  folly  in  writing  with  so  much  oracular  confi- 
dence on  a  subject  which,  it  would  appear,  he  had  but  recently 
begun  to  study,  he  must  adjust  as  he  can.  After  all,  Presby- 
terians have  no  fear  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  Our  author 
seems  to  think  that  if  their  authenticity  be  acknowledged, 
his  cause  is  gained.  No  such  thing.  Let  any  thinking  man 
take  those  Epistles  into  his  hands,  and  read  them  from  beginning 
to  end,  keeping  in  his  mind  the  Bishop,  Elders,  and  Deacon* 
which  are  found  in  every  regularly  constituted  and  furnished 
Presbyterian  Church;^and,  if  he  be  not  blinded* by  prejudice, 
he  will  perceive  that  all  the  language  of  the  venerable  father 
applies  to  our  system  as  perfectly  as  to  any  other ;  and  that  some 
of  it  cannot  possibly  apply  to  any  other  than  parochial,  or,  in 
odier  words,  Presbyterian  Episcopacy. 

The  extent  whidi  our  remai^  have  unwarily  reached,  forbid 
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qur  entering  further  ittto  the  teatimonjr  of  the  vQtw  &then.  We 
may  take  up  this  branch  of  the  controversy  hefore  long,  more 
at  large.  In  the  mean  while,  we  will  say,  that  if  any  enlight- 
ened, impartial  reader  will  take  up  the  New  TesUsient  and  give 
it,  in  reference  to  this  controversy,  a  serious  and  attentive  peru- 
sal; and  then  go  on  with  the  fathers,  m  order,  frena  Clement 
Romanui  to  Augustine,  he  will  be  anued  to  find  how  little  is 
■aid  at  all,  (out  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,)  in  rafereoce  to  tfaif 
subject;  and  how  complete  is  the  evidence  that  prelacy  wa» 
brought  into  the  Church,  graditally,  within  the  first  four  bua- 
dred  years,  by  hv^an  ambilion. 

Mr.  Brittan's  sixth  Letter  is  on  "Episcopacy  sustaioed  by 
Scripture."  This  stands  at  the  close  in  his  array  of  prooL  We 
■hall  not  again  recur  to  the  strangeness  of  this  order  for  a  Pp6- 
testant,  excepting  to  say,  that  we  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  re- 
flectiog  readers. 

Our  remarks  on  the  scriptural  branch  of  the  testimony  shall 
be  short.  We  must  again  defer  to  a  future  occasion  more  ex- 
tended strictures.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  BL,  treading  in 
the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  asserts  with  confidence,  as  facts 
taught  in  Scripture,  that  Episoopal  prelates  sucoeed  the  apoatles 
in  their  peculiar  pre-oninence  and  authority  as  such;  that  TinM>- 
thy  was  sent  to  Bphesus,  and  Titus  to  Crete,  as  prelatical  biAops, 
and  that  this  alone  gave  them  povrer  to  ordain  elders  in  the 
churches  to  which  they  were  sent;  that  in  the  ordination  of 
Timothy  as  a  prelate,  the  hands  of  Paul  only  were  imposed 
upon  him;  that  there  were  already  Elders  in  the  churches  oif 
Ephesus  and  Crete,  who  might  have  ordained^  on  Presbyterian 
jprinci[^s,  without  the  interposition  of  Timothy  and  Titus;  that 
Timothy  and  Titus,  in  their  ordinations,  acted  alone;  and  that 
the  "  angels"  of  the  seven  churches  of  Adia,  mentioned  in  the 
second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  were  undoubtedly 
diocesan  bishops.  Now,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  all  these 
alleged  facts  are  gratuitously  alleged.  He  has  not  produced 
even  plausible  proof  of  one  of  them,  nor  can  he  produce  iL  The 
apostles  were  extraordinary  oficera  Their  iDspiNtion,  and 
their  miraculous  powers  marked  this  so  distinctly  and  unequivo- 
cally as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  other  proof.  They  were  to 
the  primitive  Church,  while  they  lived,  (at  which  time  the  New 
Testament  was  not  yet  collected  into  a  votume)  what  the  New 
Testament  is  to  us;  the  unerring  counaedors  and  gmide  of  the 
Christian  community.  In  this  pre-eminence  they  had,  and  oaniA 
have  no  successors.  While  in  the  oFdiniry  office  of  the  minis- 
try, all  were  their  successors  who  were  comiaissioned  to  pivwib 
the  Gospel,  administer  the  saeraraenta,  and  gorern  the  Church. 
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Them  is  net  ft  hiat,  we  vrill  be  boU  to  ttjy  in  the  whde  New 
Testament  whtoh  holds  fbrtb  any  thing  further^  or  other  than 
thii.  Ai  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  the  nhoJe  argument  founded 
OB  them  by  our  Epiioopal  brethren,  is  a  mere  and  a  moat  bare- 
faned  begging  of  the  whole  qnestion  in  dispute.  They  first  tu^ 
mnw  that  none  but  prelates  can  ordain,  and  then  infer  llwt 
TiowUiy  and  TiUu  being  sent  on  an  important  ordaining  and 
airanging  misBieD,  must  hare  been,  of  course,  prelates!  But  this, 
erery  one  sees,  is  precis^y  the  question  in  controversy.  Why 
they  might  not  have  gone,  and  done  all  that  they  did  u  Pre*- 
bylerian  evangelUit,  no  mortal  can  tall,  except  by  saying  that 
such  a  supposition  would  be  contrary  to  the  Spiscopal  system, 
aund  thertifort  cannot  be  true!  Mr.  Brittan  too,  in  assuming  aa 
b«  does'with  so  much  confidence,  that  there  were  Presbyters  al- 
ready ordained  at  Ephesut  and  Crete,  before  Timothy  and  Titus 
went  thither,  who  mi^t,  on  Presbyterian  prineiplea,  have  or- 
dained  others,  without  the  aid  of  those  special  missionaries, 
has  not  a  shadow  of  Scripture  to  sustain  him,  and  is  opposed 
hy  archbishop  Potter, ,  and  some  other  of  Uie  very  highest 
Episeopal  authorities.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  jH^tiable  that 
there  were  no  such  Preabyteis  already  there.  Neither  can  be 
prove  that  either  Timothy  or  Titus  ever  ordained  a  single  Eldcar 
alont.  We  know,  from  tbe  inspired  history,  that  Mark  was 
with  Timothy,  and  Zenaa  and  Jipolloa  with  Titus.  Who  oan 
tell  that  thty  did  not  officiate  as  co-ordainers  in  every  investiture 
with  sacred  office?     Once  more;  Mr.  B.'s  assumption  is  equally 

¥«tuitous  that  the  apocalyptic  angels  were  diocesan  bishops. 
here  is  not  a  word  in  the  sacred  volume  which  renders  it  pro- 
bable;  and  several  of  the  most  eminently  learned  Episcopal  di- 
vines, as  before  stated,  have  decisively  rejected  the  supposition. 
In  short,  Mr.  Brittan  and  his  friends,  with  one  accord,  acknow- 
ledge that  the  term  Bishop,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  does 
not  mean  a  prelate,  but  is  a  title  applied  to  all  ministers  empow- 
ered to  preach  and  administer  sacraments,  and  having  pastoral 
charges.  They  have  never  yet  produced  a  shadow  of  proof  that 
the  apostles,  when  they  withdrew  from  the  Church,  lelt  in  office 
any  ministers  of  higher  power  than  these  Scripture  bishops. 
Apd  air  their  ccwfident  assertions  to  the  contrary  are  absolutely 
nothing  less  than  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  tbe  public.  We 
eall  for  peoop,  even  probable  proof — that  any  one  of  the  lead- 
ing £lcts  which  they  allege  on  this  subject,  and  which  they-ad- 
vance  with  so  much  oonfidence,  is  a  real,  supported  fact  They 
never  htwe  yet  produced  it,  and  tbey  never  can  produce  it  Bnt 
w*  nuit  postpone  to  another  opportunity  this  whole  argument. 
Qor  limits  wiu  notollow  us  to  pursue  it  at  pivsont 
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Mr.  Brittan  is  very  fond  of  using  the  term  Diaaenttr,  to  desig- 
nate all  the  n  on -episcopal  professors  of  religion  tn  the  United 
States.  He  very  gravely  tells  us  in  a  note  (p.  21,)  that  "he 
has  LEARNED,  sincs  his  arrival  in  this  country,  that  here  the 
application  of  the  word  to  those  who  differ  from  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  objected  to;  but  that  he  has  naturally  adopted  a  mode 
of  speech  familiar  to  him  from  long  habit,  and  has  deemed  it 
best  to  retain  it."  Really  we  should  have  thought  that  •  man 
of  common  intelligence  mi^t  have  "learned,"  even  while  in 
Elngland,  that  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the  word  "dissenter" 
ean  only  be  used  with  propriety  as  correlate  with  an  established 
Church.  We  can  assure  Mr.  B.,  however,  that  his  use  of  this 
term  gives  not  the  least  offence  to  us.  It  only  puts  us  in  mind 
of  the  ludicrous  habit  of  an  illiterate  Englishman,  witA  whom 
we  fell  in  many  years  ago,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
a  cap-in-hand  servility  in  approaching  the  noblemen  of  his  native 
land,  that  he  could  never  accost  any  respectable  gentleman  with- 
outsaying  "My  Lord,"  and  "your  Lordship;"  and  though  often 
reminded  that  there  were  no  orders  of  pobiiity  in  this  country, 
and  that  his  mode  of  address  was  not  only  improper,  but  super- 
latively ridiculous,  he  could  never  be  cured  of  his  harmless  but 
contemptible  habit  to  the  end  of  life. 

We  should  be  glad  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  remaining 
three  Letters,  which  afford  quite  as  much  matter  for  animadver- 
sion as  those  which  we  have  examined.  But  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  confined  compel  us  here  to  take  leave  of  our  author.  We 
ean  assure  our  readers,  however,  that  on  the  subject  of  Liturgies 
he  is  quite  as  uninformed,  superficial,  and  deceptive  a  guide  u 
we  have  shown  him  to  be  in  other  matters. 


AxT.  V. — Bemarka  on  Independence  of  Thought,  addresied- 
to  Candidates  for  the  Ministry, 

Ahonq  the  many  definitions  given  of  man,  to  distinguish  him 
firom  other  animals,  some  have  thought  few  more  free  from  ob- 
jection than  that  which  defines  him  to  be  a  thinking  animal. 
But  if  it  be  intended  by  this  that  he  is  a  being  who  origtnatea 
thoughts  of  his  own,  and  gives  to  them  a  shape,  track,  or  course 
before  unknown,  we  are  alf  aware,  that  is  inapplicable  as  a  defini- 
tion, to  the  mass  of  men.  To  a  few  in  every  age,  men  of  in- 
vention, men  of  genius,  men  of  penetrant  minds,  it  will  apply;^biit 
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of  the  rest  itmuat  be  said/that  tJiough  diey  thought,  their  thoughts 
and  views  and  deairee  were  like  those  of  their  progeuitors,  or, 
at  most,  exteuded  but  little  further.  They  adopted  their  modes 
of  thinking,  and  their  prejudices;  followed  their  pursuits,  and 
occupied  Uieir  habitations.  Their  views  were  hounded  by  the 
same  horizon.  The  same  celestial  concave  was  above  diem, 
with-  its  gilded  specks,  and  brilliant  lights,  now  obscured  by 
some  passing  cloud,  and  now  appearing  with  their  wonted  lustre } 
and  like  their  fathers  they  verily  believed  that  in  their  little  gaze 
they  well  nigh  took  in  all  creation;  that  their  glance  at  shining 
specks  and  bright  orbs  above,  together  with  tifie  little  spot  of 
earth  on  which  their  fathers  walked,  and  toiled,  and  died,  and 
were  inhumed,  was  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  world. 

A  few  there  have  been,  it  is  true,  who  have  travelled  farther 
physically,  who  can  scarce  be  said  to  have  travelled  farther  io 
thought  They  have  visited,  it  may  be,  some  distant  wild  or 
city,  to  see  and  breathe ;  or  perchance,  urged  on  by  avarice  or  by 
penury;  and  have  come  back  to  astonish  their  neighbours  with 
accounts  of  forests  heavy  and  large  and  tall,  and  of  wild  beasts; 
or  of  the  city,  with  houses  high  and  fine  beyond  description, 
and  crowded  with  people  thick  as  grasshoppers;  or  perhaps  they 
may  have  looked  out  upon  the  broad  blue  sea,  and  stolen  liks 
the  ancient  mariners  a  few  leagues  just  along  the  shore,— seen  • 
few  high  waves  and  breakers,  and  experienced  some  gentle  gales, 
thinking,  forsooth,  that  they  had  learned  all  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Some  indeed  may  have  crossed  the  ocean,  and  become 
conversant  with  men  and  the  manners  of  other  climes,  or  even 
have  gone  round  the  globe,  and  passed  through  all  the  varieties 
of  horizontal  change  and  of  terrestrial  scenery,  and  still  may 
scarcely  be  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  thinking  men;  men  who 
have  seen, and  heard,  and  thought  only  irom  constraint;  only  be- 
cause they  could  not  help  it  without  some  effort  too  great  for 
them  to  attempt  Such  have  been  the  mass  of  men  in  every 
age,  and  still  it  remains  the  same.  The  mass  are  elevated  but 
little  above  brutal  stupidity,  or  emptiness  of  thought  Some 
seem  less  gifted  with  sense,  skill,  or  cunning  than  even  they, 
being  less  the  creatures  of  instinct  Their  minds,  (if  it  is  pro- 
per to  speak  of  their  existence,)  are  so  like  material  masses,  that 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced  even  to  the  level  of  the 
more  sagacious  of  the  brute  kind.  These  remarks  are  not  too 
strong,  when  applied  to  such  beings  as  inhabit  the  Australasian 
or  the  South  Sea  islands,  or  other  countries  in  a  like  savage 
stale. 

Some  there  are  who  have  gone  still  farther,  to  whom  this  de- 
finition will  hardly  apply.     We  allude  to  the  majority  of  the 
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httratd,  u  the^  are  iniproper]y  called;  to  tfaote  who  have  «it 
^own  Id  the  halls  of  science,  have  read  the  ficlions  of  the  poetfl^ 
the  maxima  of  the  philosophers,  the  mythology  c^  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome;  have  travelled  over  the  lines,  or  measured 
the  angles  indicated  to  the  world  by  Euclid  or  Archimedes,  have 
gone  orer  the  thoughts  of  others  on  some  parts  of  meehaaical, 
metaphysical,  or  natural  science,  without  venturing  to  tbiok 
whether  those  things  were  really  so,  or  presuming  to  push  their 
thoughts  or  investigations  farther;  in  a  word,  have  taken  the 
mere  ipst  dixils  of  others  as  absolute  and  unquestionable  veri- 
ties. Are  such  persons  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  thinking 
beings;  men,  whose  thoughts,  imaginations,  and  recollectiotM 
have  only  passed  along  the  lines  which  others  have  travelled. 
Should  one  from  reading,  study,  and  the  cultivation  «f  memory, 
even  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  Newton  or  Bacon,  would  he  be 
entitled  to  this  appellation,  if  his  mind  was  but  the  mere  reposi- 
tory of  others  thoughts,— ^ny  more  than  his  library  might  be 
thus  dignified?  No;  such  are  not  men  of  independent 
thought;  not  the  men  that  advance  upon  the  stores  of  Iheir  pre- 
decessors; not  the  men  that  will  bring  to  light  any  of  the  mys- 
terious causes  of  nature's  operations.  These  are  men  who  (id 
the  sentiment  of  Cicero,)  "gather  a  forest  of  ideas  from  every 
ahrub  and  tree  that  ever  has  grown,  and  still  have  nothing  iC 
ihtir  oum."  Such,  at  best,  are  but  bookworms,  that  gorge 
tlie  productions  of  other's  intellects  to  their  own  repletion  and 
mental  stagnatioo,  and  still,  like  the  "daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech" continue  crying,  "give,  give,"  when  already  filled  to 
•atiety.  Of  this  class  generally  are  those  who  produce  the 
ephemeral  productions  with  which  the  press  in  our  country  is 
teeming  at  the  present  day;  men  of  narrow  minds,  of  intellects 
w  shallowas  to  be  soon  filled  from  the  rills  that  are  Rowing  in  upon 
them,  and  which  of  necessity  must  flow  out  again,  to  make  room 
for  more,  just  as  the  cistern  must  flow  over  into  which  the  water 
is  constantly  running.  Such  are  the  mere  pores  out  of  which  the 
Noughts  of  others  issue;  the  mere  retailers  of  the  stores  which 
others  have  accumulated  by  hard  toil  and  unceasing  diligence. 
Such  are  the  men,  too,  bloated  with  conceit,  rather  than  inspired 
with  wisdom,  who  substitute  the  tinsel  of  verbiage  for  the  sterlinii 

Sid  of  perspicuous  argument  and  fair  induction :  and  to  such  will 
i  prediction  of  the  Egyptian  prophet  in  regiud  to  the  Greeks 
ever  be  applicable  *'that  they  should  always  continue  boys,  nor 
possess  eiUier  the  antiquity  of  science,  or  the  science  of  an- 
tiquity." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  this,  that  we  disparage,  or  do  not 
highly  appreciate,  Uie  importance  of  extensive  learning. 
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We  would,  however,  suggest  it  as  a  query  for  the  consideration 
of  our  readers,  whether  the  unprecedented  multiplication  of 
books  at  the  present  time,  is  not  to  be  viewed  rather  as  a  disad- 
vantage  than  an  advantage-,  whether  the  number  of  books  thrown 
m>on  our  hands  does  not  foster  superficial,  rather  than  solid 
uinking,and  promote  the  habit  of  reading  with  inattention,  since 
there  is  so  much  to  be  read  ?  And  this  especially  in  regard  to 
the  books  which  are  appearing  at  the  present  time.  In  style, 
indeed,  pleasing — beautiful — fascinating — a  mere  collection  of 
short-lived  flowers;  while  of  substance  they  have  none,  and  of 
sterling,  original,  elaborate  thought  there  appears  nothing,  un- 
less, indeed,  (which  is  not  a  very  rare  thing,)  it  be  gold  wantonly 
stolen  from  some  who  gave  to  the  world  the  precious  legacy  of 
tbeir  own  thoughts 

But  in  regard  to  independent  blinking,  as  to  what  it  consists 
in,  opinion  is  various,  and  the  majority,  especially  of  the  youth- 
fal  aspirants  for  the  fame  of  originality,  are  in  error.  Such  of- 
ten imagine  it  to  consist  in  departing  altogether  from  ancient 
dogmas  of  faith  and  practice,  from  all  received  theories  and  doc- 
trines, and  bringing  something  forth  to  light  different  from  all 
that  has  gone  before.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  sentiment 
of  Ses  Cartes;  who,  commencing  with  a  denial  of  all  first  prin- 
ciples, and  like  the  ancient  Pyorhonists,  in  doubt  of  every  thing, 
even  of  his  own  existence,  and  discarding  at  once  all  the  refined 
distinctions  of  the  schoolmen,  or  of  the  scholastic  philosophy 
prevalent  in  his  age,  in  the  principles  of  which  he  had  been  ■ 
carefully  instructed,  produced  by  going  on  in  his  eccentric  round 
a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  hypotheses;  accounting  for  all 
existences,  material  and  spiritual,  all  effects  and  their  cause,  in 
a  manner  as  fanciful  as  new. 

Id  this  way  may  we  account  for  the  insane  vagaries  of  Berke- 
ley, the  impious  speculations  of  Hume,  the  controversies  of  the 
Scotists  and  Thomists,  and  indeed,  almost  all  the  dissensions  re- 
specting doctrines  and  forms  of  worship,  tliat  have  rent  asunder 
or  distracted  the  Church  in  every  age.  It  is  this  same  propen- 
sity, this  same  fondness  for  the  reputation  of  invention,  and  of  in- 
dependent thinking,  to  which  we  must  in  a  great  measure  impute 
the  departures  from  the  generally  received  doctrines  of  the  pre- ' 
sent  day.  It  is  not  that  some  new  light  has  darted  upon  such 
persons.  It  is  not  that,having  outwitted  their  fathers,Prometheus- 
like,  they  have  climbed  up  to  heaven,  and  stolen  some  new  (ire, 
which  had  been  before  denied  to  the  world.  It  is  not  that  their 
eyes,  like  those  of  the  young  man  with  the  prophet  Elisha,  have 
been  opened  to  see  new  chariots  of  fire  round  about  them.  It 
is  not  that  the  word  of  God  speaks  a  iiew  language,  or  that  iu 
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page  is  more  radiant  than  id  tfae  daya  of  their  fathers;  bat  it  is 
rather  that  they  desire  to  pass,  in  the  aeclamations  of  a  world 
eager  of  novelty,  for  those  Uiat  are  original  and  thiak  for  them- 
selves, though  it  be  by  the  revival  or  modification  of  doctrines 
which  obtained  prior  to  the  dark  ages.  This  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered independent  thinking,  but  rather  the  erratic  fltsbt  of 
minds  that  have  lost  their  proper  equilibrium,  though  we  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  assert  that  all  such  men  are  destitate  of  this 
quality  of  mind. 

No  more  is  that,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  to  be  dignified 
with  the  character  of  independent  thought,  which  embraces 
without  hesitation  any  doctrines  or  sentiments,  because  others 
have  received  them,  or  because  they  are  embodied  in  the  sjrm* 
liolical  books  or  standards  of  their  persuasions.  The  inde- 
pendent thinker  neither  rejects  nor  receives,  till  he  has  exam- 
ined for  himself,  unswayed  by  the  sentiments  or  creeds  of 
others,  however  ancient  or  learned.  He  probes  to  the  bottom 
for  himself;  ascertains  what  is  stable,  what  well  founded,  and 
what  has  but  a  tottering  or  unsubstantial  base.  Soch  was  Thomas 
Scott,  when,  through  the  instrumentality  of  John  Newton,  be 
became  a  serious  inquirer  after  truth.  He  received  no  doctrine 
or  sentiment  of  others,  till  he  had  examined  it,  till  he  had  weigh- 
ed it,  till  he  had  sifted  it  through  and  through  for  himself.  He 
studied  the  Bible  for  himsdf,  and  the  result  was,  as  we  all  know, 
his  radical  conviction,  and  cordial  reception  of  those  doctrines 
usually  termed  Calvinistic 

It  is  not,  then,  the  discarding  or  embracing  of  others'  tenets, 
in  which  true  ind^>endenGe  of  mind  is  manifested.  It  is  neither 
in  receiving  the  Cartesian,  or  Berkelian,  or  Newtonian  theory 
in  physics,  nor  in  throwing  them  all  aside.  It  is  neither  in  tak- 
ing Aristotle,  or  Bacon,  or  Locke  for  our  guide,  nor  in  refusing 
them  all.  It  is  neither  in  adopting  the  theological  creed  of  Cal- 
vin, or  Arminius,  or  Petagius,  nor  in  departing  from  them  all. 
But  it  is,  in  the  admission  of  first  principles,  and  of  nvwy  re- 
vealed truth,  and  in  arriving  far  ourselves,  with  all  the  Hght  we 
enjoy,  or  can  consistently  have,  at  the  point  or  doctrine  in  quee- 
tion;  meanwhile  praying  for  light  to  shine  upon  our  darkened 
understandings,  and  for  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  to  teach  as,  and  to 
lead  and  guide  us  into  all  truth.  Such,  then,  are  some  of  the 
characteristics,  feelings,  and  desires  of  that  mind  that  is  truly 
free,  and  uses  its  freedom. 

Of  the  results  of  Independent  thinking,  we  need  not  speak,  as 
they  are  mainly  apread  out  in  the  pages  of  history,  or  in  those 
works  which  our  own  hands  can  handle,  which  the  generationa 
that  have  preceded  us  have  been  loth  to  let  pass  into  oblivioa. 
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As  to  the  wreck  of  leamine  produced  b^  the  Soracens,  and 
by  the  barbBrians,  in  their  burning  or  destruction  of  books  where- 
ertT  they  could  find  them,  of  which  some  have  made  such  la- 
mentation, it  may  be  considered  as  of  little  loss  to  the  world,  as  it 
was  rather  the  funeral  pile  of  the  vast  rubbish  of  healhen  my- 
tfiology,  than  the  occasion  of  the  interment  of  any  true  stores 
of  thought  and  learning.  A  few  volumes,  indeed,  of  the 
elegant  classic  writers,  perished.  But  mangre  the  loss  of  the 
works  of  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Sophocles,  Cicero,  Ctesar, 
Tacitus,  Ixingious,  and  others,  there  is  enough  remaining  for 
our  perusal;  enough  with  elegant,  vigorous,  sublime,  finished 
thought  in  every  line,  to  satisfy  the  true  lovers  of  science,  lite- 
rature, and  the  arts,  as  they  then  existed.  As  to  Plato,  Pytha- 
goras, Epicurus,  Zeno,  the  Stoics — as,  in  fine,  to  the  ancient 
poets,  historians,  mathematicians,  astronomers,  or  philosophers, 
we  have  their  systems  entire,  or  in  sufficient  portions  before  us; 
■Wfi  have  the  hypotheses  on  which  they  started,  the  results  to 
which  they  came,  the  ballads  they  sang,  the  histories  they 
wrote.  Yes,  all  the  productions  of  thinking  men,  in  all  past 
time,  that  are  needful,  have  come  down  to  us,  each  affording  us 
its  appropriate  motives  to  excite  us  to  diligence,  to  assiduity,  in 
imitation  of  their  toil,  and  with  hopes  of  similar  or  even  of  far 
greater  success. 

Who,  in  considering  the  unparalleled  influence  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  predominance  of  his  philosophical  sentiments  in  all  the 
schools  of  theology  and  philosophy,  for  more  than  a  diousand 
years,  will  not  be  excited  like  him  to  put  forth  every  energy  of 
mind  and  body,  in  devising  and  planning,  so  that  he  may  in- 
fluence men  to  a  great  degree,  and  that  too,  in  a  nobler,  holier, 
xnd  purer  cause?  And  why  was  his  influeitee  so  great,  and  so 
lasting?  Was  it  because  he  surpassed  all  others  that  preceded 
or  followed  him  in  the  correctness,  grandeur,  or  sublimity  of 
his  sentiments?  Was  it  because  he  was  unsparing  in  his  intel- 
lectoal  diligence  or  mental  toil?  To  this  truly  it  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  ascribed,  but  must  it  not  be  imputed  in  a  greater 
degree  to  his  bringing  up  his  thoughts  from  the  deep  recesses  of 
his  ardent  and  powenu)  mind,  and  expressing  the  very  breathing 
lineaments  of  his  soul  in  the  pages  he  wrote  i  For  Bacon  says 
of  him,  "he  wished, — he  longed  to  establish  the  same  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  men,  that  his  pupil  Alexander  had  established 
over  nations;"  and  another,  in  speaking  of  him,  says,  that  when 
writing  "he  dipped  his  pen  in  hissouL"  Yes,  his  soul — his 
soul  was  in  the  work;  its  workings,  its  feeling,  its  conceptions, 
its  devisings,  yea,  its  very  image,  its  agony,  its  panting  for  men- 
tal domination,  its  grasping  as  if  for  life  at  the  very  faintest 
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ray  of  light  or  truth  afforded  by  the  works  of  oatiire,  appeir  is 
every  line,  in  every  thought,  in  the  whole  texture  of  his  senten- 
ces. Here,  here,  aside  from  his  diligence,  is  the  secret  of  bis 
power — the  solution  of  the  enigma  of  his  extended  reign;  and 
if  the  lorer  of  Jesus  would  imiute  him,  not  in  his  bold  fearless 
thinking,  not  in  his  incredible  diligence  merely,  butin  his  soul's 
devotion;  if,  like  him,  he  would  "dip  his  pen  in  his  soul,"  and 
write  like  one  of  old  "  for  eternity ;"  if  he  would  infuse  his  soul 
into  his  erery  thought;  if  he  would  speak  by  it  in  his  every  mo- 
tion for  the  holiest  of  causes,  then  might  he,  like  one  in  our  own 
day,  who  is  said  to  have  imitated  Aristotle  in  this  respect,  put 
into  operation  a  moral  power,  that  should  be  felt  not  only  while 
he  lived,  but  that  should  extend  round  the  globe,  and  tell  on  the 
future  weal  and  destinies  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

After  this  digression  we  need  not  here  stop  to  speak  of  Bacon, 
who  succeeded  this  prince  in  an  age  of  greater  light,  nor  of  his 
power  in  the  world  of  mind ;  nor  of  Newton,  who,  in  the  ma- 

{esty  of  thought,  yet  as  the  simple  "  interpreter  of  nature,"  raised 
lis  mind  from  the  falling  of  an  apple  to  those  laws  which  govern 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  perhaps  all 
worlds.  We  need  not  name- productions  like  those  of  Milton 
and  many  others,  whose  names  are  enshrined  in  works  more  en- 
during than  monumental  marble,  yea,  in  works  that  no  distant 
age  or  clime  can  ever  "let  die."  Neither  need  we  glance  at  the 
independence  of  mind  displayed  by  John  Locke  in  his  imperish- 
able work  on  the  Human  Understanding,  in  which  he  fearlessly 
dissented  from  all  the  received  and  popular  systems  of  meta- 
physical  science,  and  "overleaping  at  once  the  Cartesian  toll- 
gate  of  doubting,  was  content  to  take  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence,  upon  the  authority  of  intuition,  that  of  God  upon 
the  authority  of  demonstration,  and  that  of  extental  objects  upon 
the  authority  of  our  senses."  Before  him  the  received  systrans 
were  either  ground  to  powder,  or  broken  into  fragmenta,  that 
were  driven  so  far  apart,  as  if  by  some  power  of  repulsion,  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  ever  coming  together  again. 

In  this  connexion  we  might  mention  Martin  Luther,  that 
"  miracle  of  a  man,"  that  man  possessed  "omnium  in  omnibus,"* 
who  appeared  at  the  very  morning  twilight  of  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, when  the  light  was  just  beginning  to  interfuse  itself  with 
the  thick  darkness;  when  superstition  every  where  bore  sway; 
when  all  called  the  Pope,  Lord,  and  bowed  to  his  Holiness; 
when  corruption  was  in  every  rank,  from  the  supreme  pontiff 
down  to  the  meanest  mendicant;  when  alluring  baits  of  vice 
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were  Tenal,  not  only  at  Rome  but  every  where ;  when  even  the 
tterman  language  (his  native  toogue)  had  nought  of  its  raciness, 
dignity-  or  beauty,  but  wu  the  mere  broken  speeeh  of  peasants. 
Of  ^is  man,  who,  though  pennyless  and  despised,  in  humble  re- 
liance on  the  aid  of  heaven,  disenthralled  one  half  the  world  from 
popery,  tbe  deopotiMU  of  superstition,  and  the  servile  devotion  of 
ignorance,  who,  by  his  numerous  polemical  writings,  and  by  hia 
theological  works  enriched  the  language  of  the  learned,  and  fur- 
nished  matter  for  the  employment  of  all  the  reading  world;  and 
who,  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original,  (^is  helps 
in  this  work  being  simply  counsellors,)  gave  form,  expressivehess, 
.  strength,  and  beauty  to  a  language  that  was  rude,  barbarous,  ud- 
poliahed,  aud  hardly  deemed  fit  to  be  employed,  except  by  the  vul- 
f^.  Yea,  of  this  man  of  bold,  independent  thought,  who  in  bring- 
ing the  light  of  truth  to  shine  on  the  darkness  of  error,  not  only 
brought  Uie  world  to  see  that  light,  but  actually  formed  a  lan- 
guage for  thinking  men,  which  has  remained  peculiarly  that  of 
such  men  down  to  the  present  day.  There  are  others,  on  whom 
we  might  dwell,  who  with  incredible  toil,  with  untiring  assidu- 
ity, even  to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  have  pursued  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  whose  labours  the  hard-earned  fruits  r^nain  to  ua 
in  many  a  ponderous  volume ;  as  also  we  might  enlarge  on  that 
'*  even  deligence",and  elaborate  biblical  investigation,  with  which 
many  in  our  own  day  are  reaching  and  expounding  the  word  of 
Ood,  whose  souls  are  governed  by  its  pure  morality  and  hal- 
lowed precepts. 

To  these  names,  these  happy  results  of  independent  thinking, 
we  have  merely  adverted  aa  a  transition  to  another  topic,  which 
is  the  importance,  the  necessity  <ff  this  trait  of  character  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel  in  our  day;  the  need  of  religious  teach- 
ers, who  think  for  themselves.  But  who  are  they  that  think  for 
themselves,  in  the  sense  we  have  attached  to  the  phrase?  Not  io 
general  the  unpolished  rustic,  the  simple-hearted  peasant,  or  the 
ignorant  heathen;  but  he  who  is  disciplined,  whose  mind  has 
been  often  chained  down  to  sober  investigation,  whose  venera- 
tion for  namea  and  systems,  however  great  it  may  be,  is  lost  in 
the  grand  determination  of  examining  lor  himself,  of  endeavour- 
ing alone  to  view  things  as  they  are;  in  a  word,  who  investigates 
and  balances  the  opinions  of  others  in  his  own  mind,  who  does 
not  appeal  to  men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  to  ascertain  whether 
these  Uiings  are  so,  but  who  compares  them  with  the  standard 
of  everlasting  truth,  with  a  readiness  and  determination  to  re- 
ceive them  so  far  as  they  accord  with  it,  and  to  reject  them,  if 
at  variance  with  its  teachings.  Such  should  be  the  spirit,  the 
inflexible  purpose,  of  every  minister  of  the  gospel ;  and  such 
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must  it  be  with  all  who  would  not  succumb  to  pofHsh  dictation, 
or  that  which  is  very  analogous,  even  to  church  standards  tmW 
out  full  conviction  of  their  truth;  not  indeed  relying  on  the 
feebleneasof  his  own  understanding,  as  if  infallible,  but  seeking 
the  clear  light  of  revelation,  and  the  illuminations  and  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  using  what  others  have  written  on  points 
of  doctrine  and  other  subjects,  with  all  proper  veneration'for 
their  memory  and  learning,  simply  as  helps,  not  as  infallible 
guides. 

This  is  necessary  for  every  man  who  expects  to  expound  the 
word  of  God,  and  who  would  be  taught  himself,  that  he  may,  in 
humble  reliance  on  Divine  goodness,  teach  others.  And  the  man 
who  does  not  thus  form  his  own  opinions,  who  does  not  habi- 
tuate himself  to  think  thus  freely  and  independently,  moat 
expect  to  meet  with  insuperable  and  constant  difficulty  in  his 
ministerial  labours;  to  be  troubled  in  answerine  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  himself  and  to  others,  the  various  difficnlt  and  no- 
expected  questions  that  may  be  proposed  to  him,  and  for  which 
he  had  made  no  provision.  To  acquire,  then,  this  facility  in  solv- 
ing difficulties  on  the  many,  many  points  that  come  up  in  theo- 
^^Jt  o'l  t^  numerous  conflicting  passages  in  the  Bible,  which 
the  minister  professes  himself  (in  being  invested  with  his  sacred 
office)  able  to  teach  and  explain,  we  see  the  necessity  of  a  long 
course  of  thorough  training. 

Aristotle,  of  whom  we  nefore  spoke,  that  prince  of  philoso- 
phers, spent  twenty  years  under  the  direct  instruction  of  Plato, 
the  wisest  man  of  his  age,  and  subsequently  a  period  of  at  least 
ten  years  in  teaching  Alexander  the  Great  and  others;  a  method 
accounted  among  the  best  for  acquiring  thorough  learning.  Plato 
himself,  styled  the  divine  by  ancients,  was  a  pupil  to  Socrates 
for  about  as  many  as  eight  years,  after  attaining  to  the  age  of 
twenty. 

Cicero,  after  having  completed  his  education  in  bis  own  coun- 
try and  in  Greece,  is  said  to  have  devoted  two  years  to  recita- 
tion under  the  tuition  of  Roscius,  the  most  accomplished  trs^e- 
dian  of  antiquity. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  cultivated  his  voice  for  a  long 
time  with  incredible  assiduity  on  the  sea-shore,  living  in  a 
cave,  with  his  head  half  shaven,  that  he  might  be  ashamed  to 
go  abroad,  is  said  to  haveexpended  a  sum  amounting  to  several 
thousuididollars  in  the  payment  of  a  master'of  elocution. 

The  physician  and  the  lawyer  spend  a  number  of  y^ars  in  the 
study  of  their  profession.  The  skilful  mechanic  has  passed 
through  several  years  of  training,  directly  for  his  employment 

And  should  the  minister  erf  Jesus,  the  tMcher  of  the  religion 
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tfaat  eame  from  heaveD,  not  be  prepared,  not  be  trsised,  not  be 
indoctrinatsd,  in  all  that  pertains  to  bis  profession,  aa  fully  as 
the  orator,  the  phTflieian,  the  mechknic  ?  yea,  at  immenBely 
more  pains  and  expense  and  toiJ ;  he  that  itf>  to  direct  sin-dis- 
etaed  souls  to  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  the  physician  that  is 
there,  mere  than  the  mere  applier  of  remediea  to  bodily  mala- 
dies?— he  that,  by  a  touch,  a  movement,  a  word,  may  influence 
the  ftiture  weal  or  wo  of  millions — should  not  his  preparation 
be  most  laborious  and  thorough' 

Some  say  no;  he  does  not  need  it,  he  must  follow  the  sugges- 
tioBB  of  the  Spirit;  is  an  argument  that  could  be  properly 
urged  only  in  ^e  age  of  miracles,  though  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  aceords  in  too  great  a  degree  with  the  practice 
and  sentiments  et  some  Christian  denominations. 

But  in  regard  to  this  training,  there  is  a  mistake  on  the  minds 
of  many — and  that  too  even  of  theological  students.  Some  seem 
to  think,  that  by  a  mwe  residenee  at  the  college  and  at  the  theo* 
logical  B«ninary,  this  preperation  will  be  of  course  acquired; 
that  they  are  able,  by  a  power  inherent  in  themselves,  to  fill  the 
mind  with  learning,  or  that  it  is  to  be  received  there  inertly 
like  the  influence  of  the  stmosphOTo;  that  it  will  necessarily 
come  from  the  oral  instructions  they  receive ;  from  the  various 
authors  to  which  their  attention  will  be  directed.  This  is  a 
sad  mistake;  something  in  this  way  may  doubtless  be  effected, 
something  may  thus  be  insensibly  imbibed ;  a  person  cannot  pass 
his  time  for  years  without  catching  something  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  place.  But  this  after  all  is  but  little,  and  too  vague 
to  be  of  any  practical  value.  The  truth  is,  the  best  teachers,  the 
most  elaborate  apparatus  for  instruction,  can  impart  nothing  of 
importance  to  the  passive  or  inert  mind.  As  means,  facilities, 
they  are  of  immense  importance;  they  may  aflbrd  us  the  light  of 
experience  to  direct  our  efforts;  they  may  point  out  our  defects, 
and  show  the  method  of  correcting  them  ;  they  may  teach  us 
when  to  study,  how  to  study,  what  to  study,  and  wherefore  to 
study;  but  after  all,  study  is  the  mind's  own  work;  another  can- 
not do  it  for  us,  another  cannot  teach  us,  without  our  own  co-op- 
eration', without  our  thinking  for  ourselves;  another  cannot  carry 
us  triumphantly  up  the  hill  of  science;  no,  it  must  be  done,  if 
ever  done,  by  our  own  eSbrt,  by  the  wrenching  of  our  own. 
muflcloB,  by  tlie  blood  of  toil  from  our  own  feet,  by  the  indomi- 
table resolution  of  our  own  wills,  by  the  independent,  vigorous, 
manly,  well  directed  thought  Nothing  sho^t  of  a  miracle  can 
learn  us  any  thing  short  of  this,  can  advance  us  a  single  step, 
can  prepare  us  in  the  smallest  degree  for  our  work. 

But  though  we  mi^t  dwell  on  Utis  part  of  our  subject,  and  de- 
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monstrate  it  to  be  in  accordaoce  both  with  truth  tnd  expwienee 
ia  reUtioD  to  this  matter,  by  adducing  the  Dames,  aad  relstiag 
the  habits  of  successful  students,  our  limits  admonish  ua  to  for- 
bear and  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close.  In  coDcluaion,  theiefwe, 
we  would  simply  say,  that  with  every  man  it  rests,  under  Qo^ 
to  make  himself,  or  fit  himself  for  what  he  will — witli  students 
of  Divinity  the  whole  work  of  their  preparation  rests,  their  en- 
tire fitaess  to  contend  with  the  enemy,  and  to  defend  the  pre- 
cious legacy  of  their  own  and  their  father's  faith — *he  truth  of 
revelation.  The  character  of  the  age  requires  uncoiniaOD  pre- 
paration in  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  This  is  an  age  in  which 
mind  has  thrown  off  its  shackle,  and  asserted  its  freedcHn*,  an 
age  more  than  any  other,  in  which  men  are  thinkiog  freely,  and 
seem  fond  of  being  singular;  an  age  when  mind  is  conflicting 
with  mind;  a  time  when  infidelity  is  rallying  her  troops,  anil 
thickening  her  ranks,  and  gathering  all  her  forces,  for  tremend- 
ous conflict  with  the  champions  of  the  king  of  heaveo;  not  the 
infidelity  of  a  Hobbes  or  Hume;  not  the  cynical  ribaldry  of  Vol- 
taire, nor  the  fanaUcal  ravings  of  Rousseau,  nor  the  sneering  of 
Gibbon,  nor  the  vulgar  blasphemy  of  Paine.  It  is  all  these  com- 
bined, yea,  more.  It  calls  m  literature  and  philosophy,  astrono- 
ray  and  geology;  in  fine,  all  science,  end  even  the  Bible  itself  to 
its  aid.  It  quotes  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  from  eccle- 
siastical history,  irom  church  canons  and  civil  statutes.  It  is 
heard  in  the  cry  of  union  of  church  and  state,  and  of  eccleua*- 
tical  bigotry.  To  compete  with  this  hydra,  and  cut  oGfhis  hnn- 
dred  heads  does  not  the  minister  of  Jesus  need  more  than  her- 
culean strength  ? 

The  Jesuit  too  has  come — learned,  subtle,  mild,  eloquent, 
long  schooled  in  the  nurseries  of  delusive  arts,  he  has  entered  our 
cities,  has  muttered  his  religious  Jargon  in  the  halls  of  our  eonv 
gress,  has  Ibllowed  on,  with  the  rolling  tide  of  our  emigration,  (o 
the  west,  and  has  sat  down  in  the  seats  of  learning  there,  and  im- 
bued the  youth  ivith  his  superstitious  mummery  ;  and  who  is  to 
contend  with  this  commissary  of  the  Old  Serpent,  who  can  throw 
himself  into  all  AiJ  serpentine  windings? — who,  do  wesay — bat 
the  minister  of  the  gospel — he,  who  is  now  preparing  for  the 
sacred  oiSce. 

The  world  itself,  that  has  long  been  slumbering  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ages,  is  awaking  to  see  or  admire  the  lieht  of  life— iU 
portals  on  the  continents,  countries,  and  islands  otour  globes  iK 
thrown  open,  and  are  extensively  inviting  the  approach  of 
the  heralds  of  lifej'and  who,  shall  respond  to  the  invitaUon' 
but  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  those  in  a  course  of 
preparation  for  it ;  yes,  brethr^,  in  the  gospel  mioistery,  •w' 
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preptratioufl  for  it,  yt»,  brethreo  in  the  gospel  mioiBtry,  u*A 
brethren  in  expectation  of  it,  and  more  especially  of  the  latter 
wonld  we  inqnire,  in  the  view  of  our  reapooiiibility,  do  we  not 
need  strenf^  of  body,  independenceof  mind,  and  singleness  and 
^ndeur  uA  devotion  of  purpose  ? 


AmT.  Vr.~Sttuidard  fVorka  of  the  Sev.  William  Jay,  qf 
Argyle  Chapel,  Bath.  Comprising  all  hia  toorks  krunon 
in  that  country;  and  also,  several  which  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  presented  to  the  American  public;  from  a  copy 
Jvmiabed  by  the  Author  to  the  Publiahera.  In  three 
vohtmea.  Baltimore,  Plaakitt  &  Co.  and  Armstrong  &  Plas- 
kitL  1S3S. 

TBanH  is,  perh^,  no  living  preacher  who  has  attracted  more 
attention,  and  been  heard  wilK  more  pleasure,  than  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jay.  His  popularity  has  not  been,  like  that  of  some  other 
preachers,  a  tranuent  burst  of  applanie,  but  has  continued  through 
a  loDg  series  of  years,  in  a  place  celebrated,  above  most,  for  the 
refinement  of  its  inhabitants,  and  visited  by  multitudes  of  the 
highest  rank.  Mr.  Jay's  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  suflers  no 
perceptible  diminution.  Most  persons  who  visit  Bath,  thou|^ 
of  a  difierent  persuaaion  from  tbe  preacher  of  Ai^le  chapel,  are 
desirous  of  gratifying  their  curiosity,  even  when  there  is  no 
higher  modve,  by  hearing  this  Christian  orator ;  and  many  of 
then  are  povons  who,  perhaps,  have  never  attended  the  ministry 
of  any  other  dissenter.  And,  indeed,  his  discourses  are  so  little 
tinctured  with  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  sect,  and  so 
replete  with  the  sentiments  of  our  common  Christianity,  that 
none  need  wonder  to  find  him  a  favourite  preacher  with  the 
pioaB  of  almost  all  denominations.  His  situation,  too,  as  a  pastor, 
in  tbe  city  of  Bath,  has  rendered  his  preaching  accessible  to  many 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  likely  to  attend  on  his  min- 
istry, or  on  that  of  any  other  dissenter. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  popularity  which  eloquent 
preachers  obtain  in  tbe  pulpit  is  by  no  means  maintained  in 
dteir  discourses  as  published  from  the  press.  This  was  remark- 
d>ly  the  fact  in  regard  to  Whitefield,  Kirwan,  and  other  famous 
onrton.  Indeed,  where  the  effect  on  the  audience  is  in  a  great 
degree  produced  by  an  attractive  and  impresaive  delivery,  it 
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cannot  be  otherwise.  The  impassioned  and  penetratiiic  tones, 
the  various  expressions  of  countenance,  especially  of  uie  eye, 
the  sigDificant  and  Striking  gesture,  and  the  emphatic  pauaes  of 
the  orator,  are  all  absent  from  his  discourse,  when  it  appears  iQ 
print;  and  these  are  the  circumstances  which  gave  such  wooder- 
iul  effect  to  the  sentiments  uttered. 

From  what  we  have  heard  of  the  simple  but  fascinating  man- 
ner, and  the  mellow  and  impressive  tones  of  Mr.  Jay,  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  his  sermons  suffer  much  diminution  of  force 
by  being  transferred  to  paper;  and  that  we,  who  only  have  the 
opportunity  of  reading  them  in  print,  can  form  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  charm  and  power  which  accompanied  them,  as 
delivered  by  their  author  from  the  pulpit  If  an  orator  regard- 
ed nothing  but  his  own  reputation,  he  should  never  permit,  if 
he  could  avoid  it,  a  single  sermon  to  go  to  press;  since  to  those 
who  have  heard  the  discourse  from  his  living  voice,  it  will  ap- 
pear flat  and  insipid ;  while  they  who  have  not  heard  will  be  able 
to  form  no  correct  idea  of  it,  as  delivered.  The  truth  is,  that  on 
paper  we  have  a  mere  tkeleton  of  an  impassioned  oration  as 
little  like  the  original,  pronounced  with  oratorial  expression,  as 
the  mere  bones  of  the  human  frame  are  like  the  animated  sab- 
ject. 

But  we  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Jay  has  been  actuated  by  far 
higher  motives  than  a  regard  to  his  own  celebrity  as  an  orator. 
Having  enjoyed  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  proclaiming  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  to  every  claai  of 
society,  and  having  been  made  an  instrument  of  good  to  multi- 
tudes, he  has  been  led  by  that  pious  benevolence  which  is  the 
animating  principle  of  his  life,  to  aim  at  the  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence far  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  which  his  voice  can  reach, 
and  to  seek  usefulness,  not  only  in  the  present  generation  of  men, 
but  among  those  also  who  may  come  after  him. 

To  enaole  our  readers  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Jay,  as  a  public  preacher,  we  subjoin  two  sketches, 
the  first  taken  from  a  recent  English  publication,  entitled  "Thi 
Geoboian  Era;"  the  other  extracted  from  an  unpublished  letter 
of  a  dislinguished  American  preacher,  who,  while  on  a  visit  to 
£urope,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jay. 

The  anonymous  writer,  just  referred  to,  furnishes  us  with  the 
following  striking  sketch: 

«  This  celebrated  pastor  was  bom  at  Tisbume,  Wiltriiire,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1769.  Beiog  of  humble  parentage,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  a  school  in  his  native  village,  until  having,  through  the 
avidity  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  obtained  an  intro- 
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duetion  to  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter,  as  a  youth  possessing 
abilities,  which,  if  they  could  be  improved,  might  render  him 
useful,  he  was  admitted  to  that  gentleman's  establishment  for 
ywincmen  intended  for  the  dissenting  ministry.  In  this  semi- 
nary his  progress  as  a  student  was  so  rapid,  that  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  was  encouraged  to  enter  the  pulpit;  and  so  successful 
were  his  luvenile  efforts  as  a  preacher,  that  he  was  invited  to  the 
metropolis,  where  he  officiated  for  two  months,  at  Rowland 
Hill's  chapel,  in  Blackfriar's-road. 

"Modestly  declining  a  regular  pastoral  charge,  on  account  of 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  he  now  retired  to  a  village  near 
Chippenham,  where  he  zealously  prosecuted  his  theological  stu- 
dies, and  occasionally  preached  to  the  poor  inhabitants,  for  about 
two  years;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  having  then,  although 
scarcely  of  age,  delivered  upwards  of  one  thousand  discourses, 
he  was  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  to  officiate  at  Hope  chapel, 
Stotwells;  when  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  months  he  removed 
to  Bath,  having,  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  hia  predeces- 
sor, when  at  the  point  of  death,  been  chosen  minister  of  the 
Independent  congregation  in  that  city,  on  the  SJst  of  January, 
1793.  Argyle  chapel,  the  meeting-house  of  his  hearers,  has, 
since  that  period,  on  account  of  his  popularity,  been  repeatedly 
ealai^ed;  and  whenever  he  has  officiated  at  other  places,  great 
crowds  have  invariably  been  attracted  to  his  pulpit. 

"In   1798,  at  the  request  of  the  Evangelical   Society,  he 

E reached  for  a  few  weeks  in  Ireland ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
is  custom,  since  his  first  essay  in  Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  to 
officiate  there  regularly  once  a  year.  On  these  occasions,  it  is 
said,  that  above  sixty  ministers  and  students  in  divinity  have 
sometimes  been  counted  among  his  hearers.  In  1810,  the  Col- 
lege of  Princeton,  in  America,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D%.  on  account  of  his  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  the 
great  merit  of  his  literary  productions.  Mr.  Jay  has  attained  a 
high  degree  of  reputation,  both  as  a  preacher  and  an  author.  In 
his  discourses,  many  of  which  have  been  frequently  reprinted, 
he  is  said  to  display  a  deep  and  chastened  spirit  of  piety,  com- 
bined with  an  extraordinary  power  of  so  revealing  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  the  human  heart,  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  religious 
delusion.  He  always  brings  home  his  subjects  to  every  man's 
business  and  bosom ;  and  never  leaves  truth  in  a  state  of  specula- 
tioD,  but  renders  it  practical  and  experimental  in  all  its  bearings. 
Aeeordtog  to  a  writer  in  the  European  Magazine,  his  eloquence 
is  sometimes  highly  animated,  but  more  commonly  tender  and 
pathetic. 
"His  voice  is  described  by  the  same  writer,  as  possessing  such 
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peculiar  *  witcheries,'  thst  by  the  enunciation  of  i  sin^  tea- 
tence,  he  has  oflen  been  known  to  produce  the  most  ungnlar 
emotions  in  his  hearers;  yet  he  appean  to  be  so  utteriy  destitute 
of  afiectation,  that  Sheridan  characterized  him  aa  being  the  moat 
perfectly  natural  orator  he  had  ever  heard. 

"  His  general  obserrations  are,  an  account  of  the  practical  and 
perspicuous  style  of  his  preaching,  so  frequently  applicable  to 
individuals  among  his  congregation,  that  he  has  been  accused  of 
descending  to  undignified  personalities;  a  charge  totally  deatitato 
of  foundation,  nothing  being  at  greater  variance  with  the  tenor 
of  his  conduct  and  liie  tban  such  a  practice.  It  has  also  been 
excepted  against  him  that  he  is  too  iexiuat  in  his  sermonB;  but 
in  reply,  it  has  been  triumphantly  observed,  that  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  enabled  him  to  clothe  hia 
ideas,  in  scriptural  language,  than  which  nothing,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  lips  of  a  divine,  can  be  more  powerful,  or 
in  better  taste.  His  sermons,  of  wbich  he  merely  sketches  the 
outline  in  manuscript,  and  adds  the  details  ezt^nporaneously, 
are  frequently  embellished  with  appropriate  anecdotes.  In  the 
Monthly  Review,  it  is  observed,  'that  his  discourses  xn  r^iilar 
without  being  formal;  animated  without  being  rhapsodical;  and 
explanatory  without  being  paraplirastical.*  'His  priociplea,' 
says  the  same  writer,  'are  tinctured  with  Calvinism,  rather  than 
rigidly  Calvlnistic;  and  while  he  boldly  avows  his  own  conrio- 
tions,  he  evinces  the  greatest  liberality  of  sentiment' " 

The  American  divine,  whose  letter  we  are  permitted  to  pub- 
lish, writes  thus: 

"  Your  letter  making  inquiries  respecting  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Jay,  I  bare  just  received.  When  I  was  in  England  I  had  tbs 
pleasure  of  visiting  him  at  his  residence  in  Bath,  and  afterwards 
passed  several  days  in  his  company  at  Bristol;  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  few  persons  of  whom  I  nave  known  little  or  much,  hav8 
ever  left  on  nw  mind  so  delightful  an  impression  respecting  their 
character.  Nevertheless  I  fear  I  shall  tie  able  but  very  )mp«^ 
fecUy  to  meet  the  object  of  your  request  The  few  facta  which 
I  know  respecting  him,  and  the  general  impressions  whieh  I 
collected  from  the  short  acquaintance  to  which  I  have  refnred, 
I  will  give  yon  as  they  occur  to  me. 

"  Mr.  Jay,  if  I  have  been  correctly  informed,  was  bora  of  vtry 
obscure  parentage}  in  a  town,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  now 
recollect,  not  very  remote  from  the  place  of  hts  present  reaii- 
dence.  The  earliest  incident  of  his  life  that  I  have  heard,  ww 
bis  being  taken  up  and  educated  by  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter. 
This  venerable  man,  as  has  been  represented  to  me,  was  preaefa- 
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ing  before  an  anoeittion  of  ministers,  and  wbs  particutorlj  at- 
tracted by  the  uncommonly  intereatiDg  and  devout  appearance 
cA  a  little  boy  whom  he  observed  in  the  congregation.  This  boy 
proved  to  be  William  Jay;  and  Mr.  Winter  immediately  resolved 
that,  if  providence  should  seem  to  favour  it,  he  would  make  an 
effort  to  bring  him  into  the  ministry.  The  boy  was  delighted 
with  the  proposal,  and  his  parents  readily  consented  to  it;  and 
be  was  immediately  taken  into  Mr.  Winter's  family,  with  a  view 
to  be  trained  for  the  sacred  office.  Winter  is  said  to  have  re- 
garded him  with  more  than  parental  fondness;  and  to  have  been 
impressed  firom  the  beginning  with  the  conviction,  that  in  edu- 
oating  Uiis  youth  he  was  rendering  «  most  hnportant  service  to 
the  church.  Jay  has  fully  reciprocated  the  warm  attachment  of 
kij  venerable  friend  and  benefactor,  and  never  speaks  of  him  but 
with  filial  gratitude  and  veneration.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
him  say,  &at  he  had  known  but  one  man  who  had  appa- 
rently ao  much  of  heave nly-mindedn ess  as  Mr.  Winter,  and  tiiat 
was  John  Newton.  Mr.  Jay  began  to  preach  while  he  was  a 
mere  boy;  for  Robert  Hall  informed  me  that  at  the  age  of  six- 
tABB,  his  popularity  as  a  preacher  was  bo  great,  that  he  was  ad- 
vertised in  the  public  papers  as  'the  prodigy.'  At  an  early 
period  be  was  settled  in  Bath,  where  he  has  remained,  the  pastor 
of  a  large  and  flourishing  independent  church,  ever  since.  There 
is  no  minister  of  any  denomination  in  that  part  of  England,  per- 
haps not  in  any  part  of  it,  who  is  equally  popular,  both  in'  the 
established  church  and  with  dissenters;  and  no  one,  I  presume, 
who  is  so  often  called  from  home  to  preach  on  special  occasions. 
He  is  B  great  favourite  with  Wilberforce  and  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
both  of  whom  have  at  different  periods  attended  upon  his  minis- 
try, and  have  often  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  his  talents 
and  character.  The  same  admirable  spirit  of  Christian  liberality 
wMch  p^vades  all  his  writing,  comes  out  in  every  thing  that 
Iw  says  and  doe«;  and  I  am  sure  that  no  Christian,  let  his  denom- 
ioalion  be  what  it  may,  who  is  not  bound  hand  end  foot  with  the 
-  eo-da  of  bigotry,  can  hear  him  converse  without  being  strongly 
attracted  towards  him  as  a  brother  in  the  liberal  and  holy  fellow- 
diip  of  the  Gospel. 

"The  preparation  which  Mr.  Jay  makes  for  the  pulpit  is  snb- 
ataotially  the  same  with  that  of  most  of  the  English  dissenters. 
Ife  oarefully  arranges  his  thoughts,  and  writes  a  full  outline, 
trustiBg  to  the  suggestions  of  ue  moment  for  appropriate  lan- 
guage. The  sermon  which  1  heard  from  him  (and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  but  one)  was  of  this  character;  but  he  spoke 
wiA  soch  perfect  correctness,  that  I  could  not  imagine  that  the 
laagoage  could  hAve  bera  at  all  improved  if  the  discourse  had 
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been  carefully  written.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  altc^ther 
attractive.  His  person  is  dignified;  his  countenaBce  singuUrljr 
espressive,  combining  at  once  mildness  and  energy;  bis  voice 
melodious  and  sufficiently  commanding;  his  gesture  natural  and 
graceful,  without  the  least  attempt  at  parade:  m  short,]  can  eon- 
ceire  of  nothing  that  is  wanting  to  render  him  a  fine  model  of 
public  speaking.  At  the  same  time  I  ought  to  say  that  neither 
the  matter  nor  the  manner  of  his  preaching  seemed  to  me  adapted 
to  awaken  the  strongest  and  deepest  emotions ;  no  one,  I  ima- 
gine, could  hear  him  without  being  delighted  and  edified;  and 
yet  I  do  not  suppose  he  erer  takes  his  audience  up,  and  bears 
them  away  as  Robert  Hall  sometimes  did  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
whirlwind  and  the  majesty  of  a  storm.  The  sermons  which  he 
has  given  to  the  public,  are,  I  understand,  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
ordinary  preaching;  and  J  remember  to  bare  heard  it  remarked 
by  one  of  his  constant  hearers,  that  his  weekly  lectures  on  which 
he  bestowed  little  or  no  effort  in  the  way  of  preparation,  were 
frequently  of  a  much  higher  order  than  his  sermons  on  the  Sab- 
bath, life  is  about  sixty-three  years  old,  has  unusually  vigoroni 
health,  and  for  aught  that  appears,  may  retain  bis  activity  and 
usefulness  for  many  years  to  come. 

"Few  men  can  render  themselves  so  interesting  as  Mr.  Jay» 
in  all  the  intercourse  of  life.  His  inventive  mmd,  and  fine 
spirit,  and  good  humour,  throw  a  charm  over  his  conversation 
which  every  one  feels  who  is  privileged  with  his  acquaintance. 
You  discover  in  his  remarks  in  private  the  same  aptness  of  ex- 
pression and  felicity  of  illustration  for  which  he  is  so  much 
distinguished  in  the  pulpit  For  instance,  to  an  inquiry  which 
I  made  of  him  respecting  the  state  of  his  family,  he  replied  that 
he  had  one  child  with  Christ,  three  in  Christ,  and  two  ntar 
Christ  Speaking  of  hearing  three  sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  he 
remarked  that  they  rather  haitertd  the  mind  than  impresaed  it 
He  is  exceedingly  charitable  in  the  judgments  which  he  foms 
of  others,  and  keeps  you  constantly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  while  he  is  really  a  great  man,  he  is  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  it  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  bis  conversation, 
while  it  is  uncommonly  free  from  religious  cant,  exhibits  a  most 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God,  and  a  deep  and 
earnest  piety.  In  short,  I  think  I  may  say  with  the  consent  of 
all  who  know  him,  that  he  is  equally  attractive  as  a  man,  exem- 
plary as  a  Christian,  and  engaging  and  eloquent  as  a  preacher." 

But  the  works  of  Mr.  Jay,  contained  in  the  volumes,  now  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public  through  the  press,  do  not  cansiBt 
chieAy  of  sermons,  but  of  meditations  and  prayers,  intended  to 
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aid  tbe  derotions  of  the  pious,  and  of  some  pieces  of  interesting 
Christian  biography. 

The  writings  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jay  are  remarkably  adapted  to 
be  useful  to  professing  Christians.  They  do,  in  fact,  Bupply  an 
important  desideratum  in  our  system  of  practical  instruction. 
It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  Christian  public  has 
been  so  poorly  supplied  with  aids  to  devotion;  especially,  the 
devotions  of  the  closet  The  necessity  of  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one,  who  knows  how  dim- 
eutt  it  is  for  common  Christians  to  confine  th^ir  thoughts,  or  to 
recollect  such  scriptural  truths,  as  are  needful  for  meditation. 
These  impediments  to  the  pleasant  and  profitable  attendance  on 
devotional  exercises,  have  proved  a  great  discouragement  and 
hinderanoe  to  many  serious  Christians.  Now,  if  such  persons  are 
suj^lied  with  judicious  and  evangelical  manuals,  containing  ap- 
propriate reflections  and  meditations,  and  also  forms  of  prayer 
couched  in  scriptural  language,  and  adapted  to  the  various  condi- 
tions in  which  believers  are  found,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that 
the  lime  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  the  closet  would  not  only  be 
spent  much  more  pleasantly,  but  that  there  would  be  a  much 
more  rapid  advancement  in  the  divine  life. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  admitted  by  all  judicious  persons,  that  tlie 
composition  of  such  works  as  have  been  referred  to,  is  no  easy 
task;  and  it  must  have  been  confessed,  that  most  of  the  attempts 
to  prepare  such  helps  for  the  pious,  have  not  been  altogether 
■ucceasful.  They  have,  sometimes,  been  written  in  a  style  too 
florid  or  artificial;  or  they  have  been  wanting  in  vivacity;  or 
deficient  in  that  pure  fervour,  which  is  the  essence  of  all  devo- 
tional compositions.  How  seldom  do  we  meet  with  a  prayer,  in 
print,  which  combines  gravity  with  perspicuity  and  simplicity; 
evangelicftl  fervour  with  exact  propriety  of  expression,  and 
which  contains  no  allusion  unsuitable  to  the  solemnity  of  an  ad- 
dren  to  the  Dei^,  and  nothing  so  quaint  and  low,  as  to  create 
disgust  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest  refinement  In  pious 
mMitations  and  reflections,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  an 
aathor,  who  has  been  able  to  hit  that  peculiar  style  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  devotional  compositions:  for,  often,  while  we 
approve  the  sentiments  and  piety  of  the  discourse,  we  cannot  but 
be  seosible,  that  on  account  of  its  dullness,  or  some  other  defect, 
we  soon  grow  weary  of  it;  so  that  we  find  it  to  require  an  eflbrt 
to  finish  what  is  intended  for  one  occasion.  There  may,  indeed, 
be  t  fault  in  the  reader,  a  want  of  spiritual  appetite,  which  ren- 
ders him  fastidious,  and  causes  him  soon  to  become  weary  of 
these  holy  exercises;  but  what  we  need,  is  something  which  may 
prove  a  remedy  for  tfais  very  disease;  and  something,  which  by 
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ib  pungency  will  penetrate  the  stupid  miod;  by  its  viVMity  will 
enliven  the  dull  feelinzs;  and  by  its  heavenly  nuttu  elevate  the 
g  afiections  of  the  hearL     Non(,  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 


Jay  has  come  nif^her  to  what  is  needful  in  such  cosipoaitioiM, 
thaa  most  of  his  predecessors.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  devo- 
tional pieces  in  the  English  language,  which  poBsess  so  much  of 
the  simple  dignity,  and  pure,  pious  aspiration,  which  should 
characterise  devotional  compositioos,  that  we  almost  despair  of 
seeing  any  thing  equal  to  them.  Of  this  kind  are  the  kacba 
PRIVA.TA  of  bishop  Wilson;  and  various  prose  compositions  in 
Hick's  Devotiohs.  Dr.  Watts,  who  excelled  so  much  in  io- 
fusing  the  genuine  spirit  of  devotion  into  his  poetical  compos- 
tions,  has  availed  himself  freely  of  the  last  mentioned  coIlectioD. 
Some  of  his  sweetest  and  most  experimental  hymns,  are  nothing 
more  than  a  version  of  some  of  the  piece?  referred  to. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fact,  that  such  works  as  these  are  in  demand, 
and  have  the  prospect  of  being  widely  circulated:  and  as  far  as 
there  has  been  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  it  is  altogether 
favourable  to  these  devotional  compositions  of  Mr.  Jay.  Already, 
have  several  of  these  volumes  been  stereotyped  in  this  couatry; 
and  in  this  edition  the  whole  of  Mr.  Jay's  works  now,  ior  the 
first  time,  offered  to  the  American  public,  pr^ared  from  atereo- 
type  plates,  and  in  such  a  form,  as  will  render  the  work  attrac- 
tive in  its  exterior  appearance.  The  zeal  and  enterprise  of  our 
booksellers,  in  furnishing  the  public  with  cheap  and  handsome 
editions  of  the  best  European  productions,  is  deaerving  of  huh 
commendation.  We  think,  however,  that  they  frequently  err,  by 
too  rigidly  consulting  economy.  The  fashion  of  condensing  two 
or  Uiree  volumes  into  one,  may  bring  the  work  to  purchasers  at 
a  lower  price,  and  thus  the  number  of  copies  put  into  eirculatioH 
may  be  greater;  but  a  book  is  only  useful  so  far  as  it  is  read ;  and 
if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  state  of  the  fact,  this  method  of 
publishing  books  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  numbsr  of 
readers:  lor  it  is  a  painful  task  for  aged  and  weak  eyes,  to  peruae 
a  vcrfume,  in  which  so  much  matter  is  condensed  in  a  page.  We 
are  happy  to  observe  that  the  publishers  have  wisely  avoided  the 
error  of  which  we  speak,  by  selecting  a  type  sufficiently  large  Cor 
all  eyes. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Jay,  we  would  observe,  that  he  excels  in 
vivacity,  perspicuity,  and  point  His  sentenees  are  comsMoly 
very  snort,  and  he  adopts  words  which  are  familiar  to  the  oor^ 
mon  reader.  There  is  often  also  an  original  turn  of  thon^it 
which  serves  to  keep  attention  awake;  and,  uniforndy,  the  esbt- 
bition  of  an  excellent  spirit  No  man  can  read  these  voliHMS 
without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
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heart  of  the  author  is  deeply  imbued  with  piety  and  beoeTolenc^ 
and  thftt  his  temper  is  in  all  respectA  benign  and  amiable.  But 
that,  which,  above  every  other  property,  characterizes  the  style 
of  these  compositions,  is,  the  frequent  and  felicitous  introduc- 
tloD  of  Scripture  language.  It  is  easy  for  any  man  to  quote  a 
multitude  of  texts  from  the  Bible,  which  have  some  relation  to 
the  subject  in  hand ;  but  it  is  not  common  for  a  writer  to  cite  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  as  frequently  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Jay,  and  yet 
always  avoid  a  strained  and  unnatural  application.  This  single 
trait  in  the  character,  of  the  style  of  these  volumes  Is  of  inestima- 
ble value,  and  will  go  far  to  secure  their  continued  popularity; 
and  it  is  an  excellence  which  no  man  could  attain  without  a  long 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Bible;  not  merely  with  Ito 
doctrines  and  sentiments,  but  with  the  very  words,  which  have 
been  selected  to  convey  to  us  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  speaking 
ih  the  Scriptures.  Another  thing  in  which  this  piouAsnd  amia- 
ble writer  has  been  successful  Id  overcoming  an  obvious  difficulty, 
ia  in  maintaining  an  agreeable  variety  in  his  remarks.  In  works 
where  something  was  required  to  be  said  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  twice  over,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  avoid  falling  into  a  fre- 
quent sameness  of  thought  and  expression;  for  what  would  be 
suitable  for  one  day  would  be  so  for  another,  and  the  best  me- 
mory eannot  recollect  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  compositioD 
of  so  many  pieces.  No  doubt,  a  very  exact  scrutiny  mighb-lead 
to  the  detection  of  some  repetitions;  and  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  same  train  of  thought  and  mode  of  expression  can  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  these  sxskcises;  but  it  is  rather  remarkable,  that 
sameness  has  been  so  successfully  avoided;  and  that  so  great  a 
varle^  of  thought  and  illustration  has  been  exhibited,  by  the  lo- 
Kenious  author.  Undoubtedly  this  has  been  an  object  constantly 
kept  in  view,  and  assiduously  prosecuted;  and  that  deservedly, 
for  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  variety  is  absolutely  necessary,  to 
keep  up  attention. 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether  Mr.  Jay,  in  his  Closzt  Exsk- 
cisBsfor  everyday  In  the  year,  and  in  his  Evskinq  Exebcises 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  has  not  furnished  us  with  mqre  mat- 
ter than  was  needed.  At  first  view,  we  were  inclined  to  adopt  this 
opinion;  but  Upon  second  thoughts,  we  have  been  more  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  plan  of  the  judicious  author.  For,  if  the 
pious  find  themselves  instructed  and  edified  by  the  reflections 
which  he  has  prepared  for  the  morning,  will  they  not  wish  to 
enjoy  a  similar  aid  and  benefit,  at  their  evening  devotions  ?  Cer- 
tainly, helps  are  as  much  needed  at  one  period  as  the  other;  and 
what  objection  can  there  be  to  the  plan  of  having  a  devout  medi- 
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tation,  associated  not  only  with  every  day  in  the  year,  but  with 
every  season  of  regular  devotion? 

And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  this  method  of  associating 
certain  instructions  with  each  day,  has  a  sensibly  good  effect  on 
all  minds.  Every  person,  when  he  takes  up  such  a  book,  prefers 
reading  the  lesson  for  the  day,  rather  than  any  other;  and  with 
the  common  people,  all  books  founded  on  this  plan  are  pleasiog 
ahd  popular. 

Indeed,  this  method  of  associating  particular  lessons,  prayers, 
and  meditations  for  every  day,  must  be  founded  on  some  com- 
mon principles  of  our  nature;  for,  from  the  earlieM  times  of 
Christianity,  certain  portions  of  Scripture  were  appropriated  to 
certain  days;  and  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  universal,  ts 
appears  by  the  directions  which  are  found  in  the  most  ancient 
versions  of  the  New  Testament;  and  from  the  ancient  tables  of 
lessons,  to  be  read,  on  Sundays  and  other  days.  If  this  method 
had  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  fixing  the  attention  at  once, 
it  would  be  a  recommendation  of  it;  for,  often,  the  mind  for 
want  of  some  circumstance  to  decide  its  choice  of  a  passage, 
wanders  from  thing  to  thing,  and  thus  time  is  lost,  and  tfie 
thoughts  are  scattered. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  observe  a  eonsiderable  difference 
of  style  in  these  several  works.  In  the  volume  of  sermons, 
which  Mr.  Jay  first  published,  there  ia  much  more  study  of  ele- 
gance, than  in  his  later  writinp.  Indeed,  the  style  of  these  ser- 
mons some  would  call  ambitious;  but  every  thing  is  in  good 
taste;  and  beauties  of  this  kind  may  have  the  effect  of  attracting 
and  charming  the  youthful  reader;  and  nothing  should  be  n»- 
giected  which  can  be  turned  to  advantage  in  winning  souls  te 
Christ-  The  preacher  should  choose  out  acceptaUe  words,  that 
his  salutary  doctrines  may  be  conveyed  to  the  hearts  of  his  bear- 
ers, so  as  to  produce  their  proper  effect  Paul  became  all  things 
to  all  men,  that  he  might  gain  some.  Alinisters  of  the  Oospel 
are  fishers  of  men,  and  he  would  be  considered  an  unskilful  or 
careless  fisherman,  who  neglected  to  bait  his  hook.  We  should 
not  therefore  condemn  all  attentions  to  the  decorations  of  style, 
if  these  be  sought,  not  for  vainglory,  but  with  a  view  to  benefit 
certain  clssses  of  hearers.  The  other  sermons  contained  in  tbew 
volumes,  entitled  "  Thb  Christian  Coktemplatbd,"  are,  iit 
our  opinion,  among  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  author's  pen.  The 
design  is  simple,  yet  beautiful.  A  comprehensive  but  just  view  is 
taken  of  the  Christian,  a*  being  in  Ckriat,  as  he  appears  in  the 
closet — in  the  family — in  the  church— in  the  world — in  pros- 
perity— in  advernty — in  spiritual  sorrows — in  spiritual  joy»— 
in  death'— in  the  grave — and  in  heaven.     This  outline  is  fllM 
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up  by  the  iogeiuoua  author  with  great  felicity  of  thouf^t  and 
expression.  A  rich  vein  of  practical  aod  experimental  piety 
pervades  these  discouraes}  and  they  arc  well  adapted  to  persons 
in  every  coodition  of  life.  These  lectures,  we  would,  therefore, 
cordially  recommeDd  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  wish  to  read  for 
edification ;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  any  serious  reader 
i!«ii  arise  from  the  perusal  of  these  short  and  pithy  discourses, 
without  deriving  from  them,  real  benefit,  as  well  as  experience 
sensible  pleaaure.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  all  the 
compositions  of  Mr.  Jay  are  so  carefully  guarded,  that  nothing 
can  be  found  in  them  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  pious 
persons,  wbo  do  not  agree  with  him  in  all  points  of  doctrine,  or 
church  order.  These  devotional  helps  may  with  pleasure  and 
profit  be  used  by  all  sincere  Christians.  There  is,  however,  no 
disingenuous  concealment  of  the  truth,  nor  any  indifference  to 
it;  but  when  evangelical  truth  is  viewed  in  its  connexion  with 
the  feelings  of  devotion,  it  has  nothing  in  it  which  can  be  ofien- 
sive  to  any  mind  imbued  with  genuine  piety. 

Mr.  Jay's  'Life  of  Winter,'  which  I  believe  was  his  first 
publication,  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  biography,  and  brings 
us  into  acquaintance  with  one  of^  the  best  men  who  ever  lived. 
This  work  acquires  also  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  relation 
which  subsisted  between  the  subject  of  the  Memoir,  and  the 
writer;  and  from  the  facts  here  oisclosed,  relative  to  the  early 
history  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  his 
youthful  piety  and  preparation  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  How 
wonderful  are  the  dispensations  of  God's  Providence  !  A  little 
boy,  in  the  most  humble  circumstances,  is  raised  up  to  be  an  emi- 
nent minister  of  the  Gospel,  enlightening  and  blessing  thousands 
by  his  popular  and  evangelical  preaching,  in  one  of  the  gayest 
societies  in  the  world;  and,  now,  by  his  published  works,  dif- 
fusing the  light  of  truth  still  more  extensively,  and  enjoying  the 
rare  privilege  of  fanning  the  flame  of  devotion  at  ten  Uiousand 
altai^  on  both  sides  of  Uie  Atlantic  Such  a  man  must  enjoy  a 
sweet  ntisfaction  ia  contemplating  the  providence  of  God  to- 
wards himself;  and  in  a  mind  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
a(Hrit  of  piety  as  that  of  Mr.  Jay,  the  consideration  of  what  God 
lua  wrought  by  hia  instrumentality,  will  not  bo  much  tend  to 
elevttioo,  as  to  deep  humility,  and  unfeigned  gratitude.  For, 
the  interrogatory, "  who  maketh  thee  to  differ?"  will  be  ever 
prMeat,  and  also  that  "  what  hast  thou,  which  thou  haat  not  re- 
ceived ?"     His  Life  of  Clark  is  also  an  interesting  work. 

Mr.  Jay's  *  Prayers  for  the  use  of  families'  is  a  useful  book. 
Many  ought  te  pray  in  their  tamilies,  who  have  neither  the  con- 
fideooe  oar  the  readiness  of  conception  and  utterance,  requisite 
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to  lead  in  prayer,  to  the  edification  of  others.  Such  persona 
should  feel  no  scruple  about  making  use  of  such  forms  of  prayer 
as  are  here  provided.  If  the  heart  be  sincere,  it  matters  not 
whether  we  pray  in  our  own  words,  or  those  of  another.  And 
there  are  few  persons  who  may  not  at  times  derive  benefit  from 
the  perusal  of  well-composed  forms  of  prayer;  pertinent  and  sea- 
sonaole  petitions,  happily  expressed,  often  have  the  effect  of  ei- 
citing  the  desires  of  which  they  are  the  expression. 

As  to  the  matter  of  these  prayersj  there  is  scarcely  any  room 
to  find  fault,  for  they  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  language 
of  Scripture.  This  book  may  also  serve  as  an  excellent  manail 
for  candidates  for  the  ministry,  who  wish  to  get  their  miodB 
enriched  with  Scripture  phrases,  suitable  to  be  used  in  prayer. 
And  here,  we  would  remark,  that,  considering  how  much  tiie  edi- 
fication of  the  people  of  God  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
this  part  of  public  worship  is  performed,  too  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  preparation.  Clergymen  will  spend  many  days  in 
the  composition  of  a  sermon,  to  be  delivered  to  the  people,  and 
scarcely  allow  as  many  minutes  to  the  preparation  of  a  prayer,  to 
be  addressed  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation. 

We  are  pleased  to  find,  in  these  volumes  also,  several  valuable 
discourses  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  The  duty  of  Chrisdaos 
to  marry  "in  the  Lord,"  and  not  to  be  "unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers,"  is  urged  by  many  weighty  considerations.  The 
chief  difficulty  on  this  subject  is  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
prohibition;  but  when  there  is  a  doubt,  it  is  always  best  to  lean 
to  the  safe  side. 

The  discourse  on  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives  is  deserv- 
ing of  attention.  It  is  a  Judicious  and  seasonable  admonition  on 
a  subject  not  often  treated  in  sermons.  And  the  discourse  en- 
titled '<  The  Wife's  Advocate,"  contains  a  solemn,  tender,  and 
faithful  expostulation  with  husbands  in  relation  to  the  treatment 
of  their  wives.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  cruel  tyranny  in  the 
world  than  that  which  is  exercised  by  husbands  towards  those 
whom  they  have  solemnly  vowed  to  love  and  honour.  A  faith- 
ful notice  of  secret  crimes  from  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  press  is 
peculiarly  necessary.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  crimes  which 
are  committed  by  men,  which  can  be  reached  by  the  civil  law. 
It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  religious  teachers  should 
endeavour  to  prevent  such  crimes  by  representing  them  in  their 
public  discourses  so  clearly  and  pointedly  as  to  affect  the  con- 
sciences of  the  guilty. 

The  friendly  relation  and  affectionate  regard  which  is  often 
found  to  subsist  between  eminent  and  pious  men,  who  belong  to 
different  denominations,  and  occupy  widely  different  stations  in 
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•oeiet7,  is  a  sabject  of  pleasing  contamplation.  This  remark  hts 
been  elicited  by  obserring  that  Mr.  Jay  has  dedicated  his 
"Eramita  Exercises"  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.;  in 
vrhich  he  gave  us  to  understand,  that  this  eminent  philanthropist 
and  Christian  had  acted  the  paftof  a  faithful  friend  and  coun- 
sellor towards  him  when  he  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  a 
preaeher  of  the  Gospel;  and  that  the  friendly  relations  then 
formed,  had  not,  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  been  interrupted. 
There  are  few  Hying  men  in  the  world,  to  whom  more  of  the 
good  infiuence  at  this  time  pervading  the  world  can  be  traced, 
than  to  that  of  this  patriarch  of  liberty,  who  now  totters  on  tho 
vei^  of  the  grave — or  ought  we  not  rather  to  say,  of  heaven? 
This  eminent  civilian  will  stand  up  in  strong  relief,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  age,  and  his  character  will  be  more  approved  and  ad- 
mired, than  any  of  the  mighty  men  who  wielded  the  sceptre  of 
power,  or  who  contended  for  empire  in  the  grand  arena,  amidst 
garments  rolled  in  blood.  Wilbervorce,  the  friend  of  liberty, 
tiie  friend  of  man,  the  advocate  of  the  truth,  and  the  humble 
disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  is  a  name  that  will  be 
in  everlasting  remembrance,  and  will  be  pronounced  with  vene- 
ration and  gratitude,  io  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  until  time 
•hall  be  no  more. 


AincLB  VII. — ^  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romana, 
toith  a  translation  and  various  Excursus.  By  Moaea 
Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  ^ndover.  Andover:  printed  and  published  by 
Flagg  &  Gould.  New  York:  J.  Leavitt,  No.  182,  Broadway. 
1838.    pp.576. 

Fhotessor  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  the 
American  press.  Whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  which  it  discusses,  or  the  research  and  learning  which 
it  displays,  it  is  elearly  entitled  to  this  ^evated  rank.  Every 
reader  must  observe  that  the  author  is  familiar  with  all  the  usual 
sources  of  modern  criticism,  that  he  has  been  long  trained  in  the 
sehool  of  philological  interpretation,  that  he  is  habituated  to  mi- 
nute examination,  and  that,  on  all  ordinary  matters,  he  has  a 
eleamessofview,  and  a  perspicuity  and  order  of  style  and  method 
which  eoDfer  on  his  work  a  great  and  tasting  value.    This  vahie 
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is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  couBideration,  that  FrofeaNr  Stuart, 
having  formed  himself  on  the  modern  German  school  of  exposi- 
tors, has  produced  a  work  very  different  from  the  usiud  prodw>- 
tioDs  of  the  English  school.  These  latter  are  generally  doctrinal 
and  practical,  rather  than  philological.  However  importaat 
works  constructed  after  the  English  model  may  be  to  the  general} 
and  even  the  professional  reader,  yet,  for  the  careful  studeat  of 
the  Scriptures,  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  and 
certainty,  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God,  there  can  be  do 
question,  that  the  German  is  immeasurably  the  better  and  the 
safer  plan.  There  can  be  no  solid  foundation  for  theological 
opiaioD,  but  the  original  text  of  Scripture  fairly  interpreted. 
We  have,  therefore,  long  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  Profes- 
sor Stuart  08  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  Church  in 
our  country,  because  he  has  been  the  principal  means  of  turning 
the  attention  of  the  rising  generation  of  ministers  to  this  method 
of  studying  the  Bible.  This,  we  doubt  not,  is  the  great  service 
of  his  life;  a  service  for  which  the  whole  Church  owes  him  gra- 
titude and  honour,  and  which  will  be  remembered  wheo  present 
differences  and  difficulties  are  all  forgotlen.  We  do  him,  there- 
fore, unfeigned  homage  as  the  great  American  reformer  of  bibli- 
cal study,  as  the  introducer  of  a  new  Eera,  and  the  most  efficient 
opponent  of  metaphysical  theology.^  Alas,  that  he  should  him- 
self have  fallen  on  that  very  enchanted  ground,  from  which  it 
was  the  business  and  the  glory  of  his  life  to  wlthcall  his  youo^^ 
brethren ! 

Id  perfect  consistency  with  this  high  opinion  of  Professor 
Stuart's  services,  and  of  the  value  of  his  work,  we  still  think 
the  latter  has  very  numerous  and  very  serious  faults.  The  first 
and  most  fatal  seem  to  have  arisen  from  his  not  having  discoTer- 
ed,  before  writing  the  542d  page,  "that  his  main  design  was 
eommentary,  and  not  didactic  theology."  The  work  ia  too 
theological.  The  frequent  discussions  of  this  nature,  in  which 
the  author  indulges,  are  rather  out  of  place,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  are,  moreover,  singularly  unfortunate.  It  is  ia  these 
discussions  the  writer  has  most  signally  failed;  misappreheiuled 
the  subject  in  debate;  misconceived  the  meaning  of  the  autbon 
whom  he  quotes;  contradicted  himself;  done  violence  to  his 
own  theoretical  rules  of  interpretation,  and  gratuitously  denoun- 
eed  doctrines,  which  have  not  only  always  been  retarded  as  part 
of  (he  common  faith  of  Protestant  Christendom,  out  whici),  be 
himself  over  and  over  either  asserts  or  implies,  f^vidence  of 
the  justice  of  these  remarks  will  be  given  as  we  proceed. 

A  second  fault  in  the  work  is,  tliat  the  author  is  not  suffituently 
independent    We  are  by  no  means  fastidious  on  this  subject 
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We  Uiink  that  any  msn,  who  addresses  himself  to  write  a  com- 
mentary, would  be  very  anwise  to  turn  his  back  on  all  that  has 
been  done,  and  commence  by  running  over  the  immense  field  of 
claasical,  oriental,  and  rabbinical  literature  collecting  materials  for 
himself.  It  is  enough,  if  he  is  acquainted  with  the  storehouaes 
already  provided,  and  is  able  from  these  resources  to  bring  to 
bear  on  the  interpretation  which  he  adopts,  all  the  scattered 
lights  which  they  afford.  It  is,  therefore,  no  just  zround  of 
complaint  that  Professor  Stuart  has  contented  himself  with  ar- 
ranging the  materials  prepared  to  his  hands.  In  this  he  does 
notninff  more  than  Koppe,  Rosenmilller,  and  most  others  of  the 
sune  class  have  done  before  him.  But  we  think  he  has  allowed 
hhnscdf  to  be  too  much  indebted  to  a  few  favourite  authors.  So 
large  a  portion  of  the  critical  remarks,  the  literature,  illustra- 
tiuis,  and  general  views  contained  in  his  work  la  to  be  found  in 
theirs,  (especially  in  Tholuck's,}  as  to  furnish  evidence  of  their 
undue  ascendancy  over  his  mind. 

There  is  another  evidence  of  this  fault  to  be  found  in  the 
opinions  which  are  advocated  in  this  work.  These  opinions 
are  not  only  different,  at  least  on  some  points,  from  those  which 
Professor  Staart  has  been  commonly  considered  as  entertaining, 
but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  supported,  evince  that  they  have  been  adopted 
under  external  influence.  Some  years  ago  Professor  Stuart  was 
led  to  present  as  correct,  the  lowest  of  the  modern  viows  of  the 
nature  of  the  sonship  of  Christ.  This,  we  are  happy  to  see,  he 
has  Kjected.  But  that  he  ^uld  make  the  apostle  say,  Rom.  i.  4, 
Clirift  was  constituted  the  Son  of  God  "according  to  his  ptieu- 
maiic  slate  or  condition,"  («a*o  xctufta  mytaawrn),  on  the  rea- 
sons whidi  he  assigns,  is,  as  we  think,  sufficiently  strange.  His 
fondness  for  such  authors  as  Bbderlein  and  Bretschneider  seem 
to  have  moulded  very  much  his  views  on  the  doctrines  of  sin, 
imputation,  and  depravity.  Such  writers,  halfway  between  or- 
thodox and  neological,  ar&,very  unsafe  guides  for  a  Calvinist  to 
follow.  To  adopt  the  views  of  such  men,  is  like  putting  a  piece 
of  new  cloth  into  an  old  garment,  or  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
There  is  an  entire  want  of  coherence  between  the  old  views  on 
grOee,  regeneration,  and  election;  and  these  new  views  on  sin, 
ahiHhf,  and  dmravity.  And  we  should  consider  it  impossible 
that  ProfesBor  stuart,  retaining  the  former,  as  he  no  doubt  does, 
shottM  ever,  if  left  to  himself  have  adopted  the  latter.  He  has 
eoms  by  them,  not  from  the  careful  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
nor  from  independent  ratiocination,  but  from  being  captivated 
hr  the  plaasible  presentation  of  them  in  his  favourite  authors. 
Evidence  of  this,  as  before  remarked,  is  to  be  found  in  the  man* 
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ner  in  which  they  are  presented  and  supported,  and  the  concomi- 
tants with  which  they  are  held.     The  force  of  these  renurka 
will  be  felt  only  by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  both 
sides,  and  to  examine  these  authors  for  themselves.     These  r»- 
marks  may  appear  to  Professor  Stuart  to  be  unkind  and  perhajw 
unjust     In  our  Judgment  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
and  yet  it  is  natural  that  he  should  think  them  to  be  both.     He, 
no  doubt,  is  unconscious  of  the  influence  of  certain  works  over 
his  mind.     Men  of  ardent  temperament  are  ^nerally  very  little 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  governed.     Views,  which 
they  either  read  or  hear,  appear  so  plain,  and  affect  them  so 
strongly,  that  they  seize  them  with  an  avidity,  which  makes 
them  feel  that  they  are  their  own,  in  every  sense  of  the  word; 
that  they  never  thought  differently,  and  never  can.     And  yet,  a 
week,  perhaps,  has  not  passed  before  different  views  are  present- 
ed, which,  if  they  come  from  a  source  which  excites  no  pn^- 
dice,  are  in  their  turn,  embraced  with  the  same  confidence,  utA 
with  the  same  conviction  that  the  contrary  never  was  believed.- 
This  mental  temperament,  though  it  is  attended  by  the  evil  of 
instability,  and  a  liability  to  be  governed,  and  even  duped,  wh«i 
we  least  expect  it,  is  associated  with  many  excellencies.     These 
Professor  Stuart  has.     To  these  he  is  indebted  for  his  fame  and 
his  usefulness;  these  have  made  him  instead  of  dully  erudite, 
the  inspiring  and  eloquent  leader  of  American  biblical  acholars. 
There  is  another  result  of  the  temperament  to  which  we  hare 
referred,  the  evils  of  which  are  visible  in  the  work  before  u& 
Opinions  are  matters  of  feeling,  instead  of  being  fonnded  on  evi- 
dence and  ailment     Hence  they  are  rejected  as  soon  as  die 
feriing  subsides,  or  is  changed,  unless  some  permanent  feelinf^ 
such  as  pride  of  character,  or  esprit  du  corps,  be  enlisted  m 
their  behalf.     In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  there  is  not  only  a 
want  of  independence  on  the  isfluence  of  others,  but  peculisHy 
on  one's  own  prejudices  and  prepossessions.     A  thing  is  true  or 
false  to  such  a  mind,  as  it  is  agreeable,  or  the  reverse.     And  if, 
as  Professor  Stuart  strongly  expresses  it,  a  man  feels  that  be 
must  be  made  over  again,  before  he  can  believe  a  certain  doe- 
trine,  the  only  way  is  to  make  him  over,  reason  and  ailment 
will  never  alter  his  opinion.     We  think  Uiat  no  man  can  fail  to 
observe  that  Preifessor  Stuart's  rejection  of  certain  doctrines,  is 
the  result  of  a  mere  prejudice  awakened   in  his  mind,  and 
strengthened  into  an  antipathy.     That  he  was  never  led  to  it 
by  the  process  of  interpretation  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  evident  labour  which  it  has  cost  him  to  force  even  hia  own 
mind  to  accede  to  hia  interpretations;  and  in  the  second,  that  be 
admits  propositions  which  involve  every  one  of  the  ofiensve 
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principles  involved  in  the  doctrines,  which  he  rejects  Here 
then  is  precisely  the  point  where  Profegsor  Stuart  is  most  de- 
ceived. Just  when  he  thinks  himself  most  independent,  because 
he  differs  from  his  former  self  and  his  present  friends,  is  he 
most  obviouBlj'  led  by  other  writers,  and  his  own  prejudices. 

Again ;  this  work  is,  in  many  of  its  parts,  altogether  too.  pro- 
lix. The  reader  becomes  fatigued  before  he  reaches  any  definite 
conclusion,  or  he  is  offended  by  having  more  said  than  is  necea- 
txij  for  his  satisfaction.  This  fault  may  arise  from  a  desire  of 
saying  all  that  ever  has  been  said,  or  that  can  be  said,  upon  a  given 
subject;  or  from  a  writer's  having  no  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  ho 
wishes  to  say.  He  is  thus  led  to  a  tiresome  repetition  of  efforts, 
in  hopes  that  each  succeeding  trial  may  bring  him  nearer  to  the 
point 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  such  matters.  We 
should  not,  indeed,  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  even 
thus  much  on  the  general  character  of  the  work,  if  we  did  not 
consider  it  important  that  students  of  theology  should  be  put  a 
little  on  their  guard,  and  not  take  it  for  granted  that  every  thing 
T»ritten  in  a  commentary  is  correct.  The  fact  is,  there  is  more 
danger  of  receiving  on  authority  what  is  presented  in  this  form, 
than  in  any  other.  A  commentary  is  like  a  dictionary;  a  book 
to  be  consulted  rather  than  read;'  to  which  one  goes  to  ask  a 
question  and  receive  an  answer;  to  see,  in  the  one  case,  what  a 
word,  and  in  the  other,  what  a  passage  means.  The  mind  thus 
places  itself  in  the  posture  of  a  mere  passive  recipient  From 
this  condition  it  should  be  roused,  and  made  to  feel  that  the 
statements  of  such  works  are  not  to  be  received,  without  exami- 
nation. 

It  is  a'difficblt  task  to  review  a  commentary  satisfactorily.  It 
would  be  of  little  use  to  go  over  the  chapters  in  detail,  and  com- 
mend the  instances  of  happy  interpretation.  And  to  attempt  to 
refute  those  of  a  contrary  character,  would  require  ua  to  write  a 
commentary  ourselves.  We  intend,  therefore,  to  pass  by  much 
tfiat  we  think  excellent,  and  much  that  we  think  erroneous,  and 
to  confine  our  attention,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  Professor 
Stuart's  exposition  of  Bom.  v.  18 — 19,  and  the  Excursus  there- 
with connected.  This  is  the  most  characteristic  and  important 
part  of  his  work. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  passage  is  a  very  diilicirit  portion 
of  the  word  of  God.     As  such  it  has  always  been  regarded,  and 

■  And  thii,  ws  maj  rcmuk  in  psEnng,  ii  the  main  rtuon  vhj  fo  Ya.ye  not  be. 
fbraMticedProTemirStDul'ibook.  Not  liavtiig  hid  occbuod  tosUend  «>pBaia1l;  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Rumani,  since  the  publiciiion  or  Ihia  commcnlarj,  no  nevet, 
read  more  than  a  few  pug™  ofil  until  within  these  Ten-  dojB. 
VOL.  V.  NO.  III.  3  C 
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must  Btill  be  considered,  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  tb« 
subject  Still,  we  have  no  hesitation  ib  saying,  the  snnd  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  round  it  It  inculcate  a  doetrioe  wnich  muty 
men  are  very  unwilling  to  admit  To  get  rid  of  this  docbine,  is 
the  diEBculty.  /fine  illae  lachrymae.  Hence  thbse  Imnenta- 
tions.over  its  obscurity.  A  simikr  obscurity  rests,  in  view  of 
many,  over  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  epistle;  and  for  a  similar 
reason.  Now,  we  venture  to  assert,  that  those  who  have  no  spe~ 
cial  prejudice  against  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  the  federal 
headship  of  Adam  and  Christ,  are  not  so  much  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  the  obscurityiof  the  passage  before  us.  It  is  only  when 
a  man  is  predetermined  that  it  does  not,  and  that  it  shall  not, 
teach  either  these  doctrines,  or  that  of  the  transmission  of  a  cor^ 
nipt  nature,  that  he  is  so  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  does 
teach ;  and  it  is  really  enough  to  move  any  one's  commiseratJoQ, 
to  see  such  a  man  as  Professor  Stuart  so  obviously  and  hopelessly 
in  conflict  with  the  plain  meaning  and  argument  of  the  AposUe  ; 
fruitlessly  struggling  to  disengage  himself  from  its  toils,  forced 
to  admit  whathe  denies,  and  teach  what  he  rejects,  travelling 
backwards  and  forwards  bewildered  in  the  maees  of  own  e^M>- 
sition.  We  feel  entitled  to  express  this  confidence,  in  the  first 
place,  because  we  feel  it^  in  the  second,  becaoae  the  great  body 
of  impartial  commentators,  not  merely  Galvinistic,  but  Pelagian, 
Neological  and  Infidel,  agree  in  every  essential  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary view ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  objections  to  this  interprets- 
tion  are  ti\\  theological:  wesay  all,  because  those  of  an  exegetical 
character  are  hardly  worthy  of  consideration.  But  let  usproceed. 
According  to  the  common  view  of  this  passage,  it  naturalljr 
resolves  itself  into  four  parts : — 

I.  Verse  13,  which  contains  this  general  propositiiHi :  All 
men  die,  or  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners,  on  account  of 
Adam — t.  «.  of  his  sin. 

II.  Verses  13  and  14,  which  prove  this  proposition.  The  proof 
is  thirr  ^tta-vtkiversality  of  death,  can  in  do  other  way  be  ac- 
counted for.  Neither  the  law  of  Moses,  northe  law  of  oature,  is 
sufficiently  extensive  to  account  for  all  bearing  this  penalty; 
therefore  it  must  be,  that  men  are  subject  to  death,  on  accoant  of 
Adam. 

He  is  therefore  a  type  <if  Christ — ^that  is,  there  is  ^lis  striking 
point  of  resemblance  between  them  :  as  we  are  condemned  on 
account  of  the  one,  so  are  we  justified  on  account  of  the  other. 

III.  Verses  \5, 16,  17,  are  a  commentary  on  this  propositjon, 
by  which  it  is  at  onee  illustrated  and  limited. 

1.  In  ttie  first  place,  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  divine  chuwster, 
that  we  should  die  forthe  offence  of  one,  how  much  more,  that 
we  should  live  for  the  righteoiksness  of  one. 
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S.  We  are  eop4«Bmed  in  Adam,  for  o»t  sin  only ;  G^trut  nvea 
ui  fcpm  mai^f. 

3.  CliLriBt  not  only  saveB  us  from  evil,  but  aclvancea  ub  to  a 
dtate  of  ondlees  life  and  glory ;  (or  this  verK  17  may  be  coosid- 
ored  08  a  repetition 'and  amplification  of  the  15th.) 

IV.  Verses  18, 19,  resume  and  carry  out  the  sentiment  atu) 
oompArison  of  verse  ISth.  ^s  we  are  condemned  for  the  offence 
of  onCj  80  are  wejusti^ed  by  the  righteousness  of  another;  for,  if 
pn  account  of  thedisobedienqe  of  one,  we  ftre  regarded  and  treated 
a|i«iiiQers,  sQQa  account  gf  the  obedience  of  the  other,  we  a^  re- 
garded and  treated  as  righteous 

Yerses  20  and  21  form  the  ccwcluai^n  of  the  chapter,  and  are 
desijpied — J,st.  to  answer  the  natural  objection,  that  this  view  of 
tbe  method  of  salvation  ^akes  the  law  useless;  and,  2d.  that  1^« 
grace  of  God  in  the  gospel  of  bis  Son,  superabouqdfl  and  tri- 
iwpbs  over  sin,  honrever  produced  or  increased. 

In  this  analysis,  we  have  stfkted  tfi  general  tt^ins  the  me^ni^ 
of  the  several  portions  of  the  passage.  The  cQirectneps  of  ^is 
statement,  and  the  force  of  the  several  subprdinate  clauses,  we 
aball  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  we  proceed. 

Professor  Stuart,  in  his  introductioa  to  ch«p.  yi.,  viii.,  pro- 
perly remarks,  that  correct  views  as  to  the  genieral  course  of  a 
Waiter's  thoughts  in  a  given  passage, "  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  a  right 
exegesis  of  the  whole,  ^ow  can  we  correctly  explain  a  wxiter, 
ualeas  we  rightly  apprehend  bis  aim,  and  the  scope  of  his  dis- 
course ?  Jt  is  impossible,"  &c.  p.  249.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be 
auestioned,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  to  ascertain 
le  design  and  scope  of  the  Apostle  in  Uie  passaffi  before  us.  On 
this  subject,  there  are  various  opinions :  we  Bhall  give  but  three— 

1.  Some  say  the  Apostle's  main  design  is,  to  exalt  our  views 
of  the  blessings  procured  by  Christ,  and  to  show  that  thepe  bless- 
ings superabound  over  all  the  evils  of  the  fall. 

ji.  Others  say,. that  his  object  is,  to  counteract  the  narrow- 
minded  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  by  showing,  that  as  the  evils  of 
the  fall  extended  to  all,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  so  do  tbe  bless- 
ings ef  the  gospel. 

3.  Others  thin^,  that  his  design  is,  to  illustrate  the  great  gos- 

Eel  truth  of  justification  on  the  grounds  of  the  merits  of  Jesu» 
brist,  by  a  reference  to  the  other  grand  analogous  fact  in  the 
history  of  our  race-r-the  condemnation  of  men,  on  the  grounfl  of 
Uie  demerit  of  Adam ;  and  thusanswer  the  iiatunl  objection,  How 
can  the  merit  of  one  man  justify  others? 

Professor  Stuart  says^.p.  200,  that  the  first  view  here  giyen  ,i» 
so  obviously  correotjthat  "the  most  unpractised  criticc^nhardjy 
fail  to  d)scecnthe  general  ohject^ast^us  stated."     If  he  is  wrong. 
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here,  it  will,  on  his  own  principles,  be  no  wonder  that  he  ia  wrong 
all  the  way  through;  and  that  he  is  wrong,  we  think  no  criUe, 
practised  or  unpractised,  can  fail  to  discern,  who  will  attend  to 
the  few  following  considerations.  In  the  firft  place,  the  idea  of 
the  superabounding  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  over  the  evils 
of  the  fall,  is  not  expressly  stated  until  the  Slst  verse,  (that  ia, 
until  the  whole  comparison  is  gone  through  with) ;  and  then,  io 
immediate  connexion  with  the  question.  For  what  purpose  did  the 
law  enter?  Secondly,  although  this  idea  is  contained  in  verses  IS, 
16, 17,  yet,  as  Professor  Stuart  admits,  these  verses  are  paren- 
thetical, and,  of  course,  might  be  left  out,  and  still  the  main  de- 
sign be  expressed.  As  verses  13, 14,  are  subordinate  to  verse  13, 
and  verses  15,  16,  17,  to  the  last  clause  of  verse  14,  it  is  evident 
that  verses  13, 18  and  19  must  contain  the  main  idea  of  the  pas- 
sage. In  these  verses,  the  idea  of  the  superabounding  of  grace  is 
not  included  atall.  Professor  Stuart  has  exalted  a  mere  corollary 
into  the  main  design  and  scope  of  the  passage. 

2.  More  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  second  view ;  but  this 
also,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  is  inconsistent  with  the  coUrse 
of  the  argument  Paul  is  notyet  speaking  of  the  applicability  of 
the  gospel  to  the  case  of'  the  Gentiles. 

3.  That  the  third  view  mentioned  above  is  the  only  correct 
one,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations: 
Let  H  be  remembered,  that  there  are  two  grand  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion in  this  epistle,  viz. — the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles ;  in  other  words,  the  method  of  salvation, 
and  the  persons  to  whom  that  method  ia  to  be  proposed.  The 
consideration  of  the  first  extends  to  the  close  of  the  viii.  ch. ;  the 

■  discussion  of  the  second  commences  with  the  ix.  From  the 
18th  v.  of  the  first  ch.  Paul,  argues  against  the  possibility  of  justi- 
fication by  works,  because  all  men,  Gentiles  and  Jews,  are  sinners, 
and  guilty  before  God.  Having,  in  verses  19  and  20  of  ch.  iii. 
arrived  at  that  conclusion,  from  the  31st  v.  he  unfolds  the  gospel 
method.  This  heconfirms  throughout  the  fourth  ch.  from  thecase 
of  Abraham,  the  declaration  of  David,  the  nature  of  the  law,  &c. 
In  the  fifth,  he  commences  by  stating  some  of  the  consequences 
of  this  method  of  Justification  :  we  have  peace  with  God,  access 
to  him,  confidence  in  his  favour,  and  assurance  of  eternal  life 
founded  on  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  justified  (not 
for  any  thing  in  us,  or  done  by  us,)  but  by  the  blood  of  his  son. 
Wheeepohe,  v.'lX,  (that  is,  since  we  are  justified  for  what  one 
man  has  done,)  aswehavebeenbroughtintoastate  of  condemna- 
tion by  one  man,  so  by  one  man  are  we  justified  and  saved. 
There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the  obedience  of  one  saving 
Siany,  than  in  the  disobedience  of  one  destroying  many  :  nor  aa 
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mneh.  If  the  one  has  )uppened,inucA  more  may  the  other.'  Tbii 
is  a  brief,  but,  as  we  believe,  correct  view  of  the  context,  and  shows 
clearly  enough  the  d&aiga  of  the  Apostle  iu  the  pasaage  before  us. 

As  the  general  context  requires  this  view  of  the  Apostle's  ob- 
ject, so  it  is  the  only  one  with  which  the  course  of  the  argument 
can  be  made  to  agree.  The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  argument  bean 
so  lucidly  and  conclusively  on  this  point,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  men  are  involved  in  perplexity,  when  they  wish  to  make  it 
bear  on  any  other.  What  the  course  of  argument  is,  we  have 
stated  above.  All  men  are  subject  to  death,  on  account  of  Adam. 
This  is  proved  in  verses  13,  14;  and  being  proved,  is  all  the 
way  through  assumed  to  illustrate  the  other  great  truth.  If  we 
tAu«  die,  are  thus  condemned,  much  more  may  we,  by  a  similar 
arrangement,  be  saved.  This  is  so  clearly  the  prominent  idea  of 
the  Apostle,  that  Professor  Stuart  cannot  avoid  seeing  and  admit- 
ing  it,  before  he  gets  through. 

Thirdly,  not  only  the  general  context  and  the  course  of  argu- 
ment require  this  view  of  the  Apostle's  object,  but  also  all  Uie 
leading  clauses  separately  considered.  This  point,  therefore,  will 
become  clearer  at  every  step,  as  we  advance.  The  delightful 
fact,  that  the  grace  of  the  gospel  superabounds  over  the  evils  of 
the  fat),  is,  however,  not  the  less  true,  because  its  exhibition  is  not 
th^main  object  of  the  passage  before  us. 

As  Professor  Stuart  takes  a  false  view  of  the  design  «f  this  pas- 
sage, we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  involved  in  perplexity,  at 
the  very  first  step  in  his  exposition.  He  is  very  much  at  a  loss 
about  the  connexion,  as  indicated  by  the  words  So  laZto,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  verse,  which  he  aays  "are  so  difficult,"  in 
this  connexion.  He  devotes  more  than  two  pages  to  this  point 
We  suspect  his  readers  see  very  little  difBculty  in  the  case.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  the  immediately  preceding  verses,  is,  that  by  one  man, 
not  by  our  merits,  we  are  justified.  What  more  natural  a^ 
sociation,  or  what  plainer  inference,  than  the  anally  between 
this  and  the  other  grand  fact  in  the  history  of  men.  Tholuck  and 
Flatt,  Professor  Stuart  remarks,  both  represent  these  words  as  iila- 
tive,  "but  they  do  not  show  how  the  sequel  ia  a  deduction  from 
what  precedes."  Neither  of  these  writers  seems  to  have  felt  any 
difBculty  in  the  case.  Tholuck  dismisses  the  words  in  -two  lines, 
explaining  them  thus,  "Aus  dem  bisher  Gesagten  geht  hervor"— 
i.  e.  "  It  »Uows  from  what  has  been  said." 

*  In  eh.  li.  and  vii.  the  Apovtk  annren  the  lUiidmf  objectun,  that  Ihb  method 
of  jDiti£calkMt  lMd«  to  UcenlknuBen,  by  proibg  that  it  in  the  oaij  eOeetiul  metn* 
of  UDCtiScaliolli  the  law  being  u  incompclent  Tor  the  one  purpoeo  u  the  othei. 
TbencMDeatbeswelliiwgrandeiiroftheTui.ch.  in  which  he  exalt*  in  the  certaiDtf 
and  Kcnrity  oT  this  meUiod  of  alration. 
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^  much  for  |he  ocofte  of  the  pasw^  utA  its  Gonaezioo.  Let 
us  nov  inquire  iatjO  the  loeuiing  of 

vi:bs£  xu. 

"  Wheref^rej  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin ;  wd  so  deadi  passed  oa  aU  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned." 

£yery  reader  feels  that  somethLog  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
sense  in  this  verse.  We  have  here  only  one  half  of  the  coo^- 
rjsoQ.  The  question  is,  where  are  we  to  seek  the  other.  We 
think  xyith  Professor  Stuart,  that  the  m^ority  of  interpreters  are 
right,  "  in  regarding  verses  13 — 17,  assubs^atially  aparenthe^ 
(tnrown  in  to  illustrate  a  seatiment  brought  to  view  in  the  prota- 
sis verse  12) ;  and  I  find,"  he  continues,  "a  fi^I  apodosis  ooly  in 
Terses  18, 1 9,  where  the  sentiment  of  verse  12  is  virtually  resum- 
ed and  repeated,  and  where  the  apodosis  regularly  follows,  after 
an  ovta  xai.."  As  this  is  the  only  satisfactory  view  of  the  pas- 
sage,it  is  important  that  it  should  be  borne  in  niind.  Verses  18, 
19,  then,  it  is  adinitted^  resume  and  repeat  the  sentiment  of  verse 
13  :  of  course,  whatever  is  obsoMre  m  verse  12,  may  fairly  be 
illustrated  from  verses  18  and  19. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  Apostle  thus  to  iatemipt 
lumself;  and,  after  qualifying  or  CQpfirming  a  position)  resume 
and  carry  out  his  original  idea.  In  the  present  instance,  PiU|l, 
intending  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  fall  and  the  restoration  of 
men,  begins  with  the  usual  sign  of  a  comparison — as  by  one 
man  sin  and  death  entered  Into  the  world,  so  by  one  man  justifi* 
cation  and  life.  But  the  protasis  needed  confirmation,  ai^d  be 
therefore  gives  it,  before  fully  expressing  the  apodosis ;  and,  as  at 
the  close  of  this  coDhrmation,  the  idea  of  the  correspondency, 
which  he  bad  in  his  mind,  is  really  expressed  by  calf  log  Adam  a 
type  of  Christ,  be  feels  that  this  position  needed  limitation  and 
illustration,  and  he,  therefore,  gives  both  in  verses  15,16  and  17, 
and  then  resumes  and  stales  fully  the  main  idea. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  meanlug 
of  the  clause,  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  bi/  sin. 

1.  By  aiutftta,  or  sin,  in  this  case,  Calvin  and  a,  host  of  com- 
mentators, ancient  and  modern,  understand  corrvption,  depravi' 
ty,  vitioaitas ;  and  by  entered  into  the  world,  not  simply 
commenced,  but  was  spread  over  the  world  :  so  that  t^e  idea  is, 
all  men  became  corrupt,  and,  consequently,  subject  to  death 
through  Adam. 

3.  Others,  suppose  that  the  meaning  is  merely,  sin  commenced 
with  Adam,  and  death  as  its  necessary  consequence.  He  was 
the  first  sinner,  and  the  first  sufferer  of  death. 

3,  Others  understand  the  Apostle  as  saying — through  Adam, 
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men  becune  sinners.  Adam  was  the  cause  of  ain  and  death — 
lit  xaefio*  being  equivalent  with  tit  itar*n  if^wHw;,  Hence  the 
phrase,  sin  entered  Into  the  world,  is  equivalent  with  all  sinnedy 
or  became  sinners. 

We  think  the  last  is  the  true  sense,  because  the  second  leaves 
out  of  view,  the  main  idea  expressed  by  it  Um,  and  because  Paid 
evidently  intended  to  express  a  comparison,  which  is  not,  as  Adam 
died  for  his  sin,  so  all  men  die  for  theirs ;  but,  as  Adam  wae  the 
cause  of  sin  and  death,  so  Christ  of  righteousness  and  life.  W& 
shall  not,  however,  discuss  this  point  here,  as  the  whole  matter 
will  come  up  more  advantageously  when  we  come  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse. 

Another  interesting  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
death  in  this  passage.  And  here  again  we  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  agreewithProfesBorStuart,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  great  body  of  evangelical  commentators,  understands  the 
word  in  its  ordinary  biblical  sense,  when  connected  with  sin. 
The  death  which  is  on  account  of  sin,  is  surely  the  death  which 
is  the  wages  of  sin.  All  the  penal  consequences  of  sin  are,  there- 
fore, included  in  the  term.  "  Indeed,"  says  Professor  Stuart,"  I  see 
no  philolo^cal  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  death  in  the  sense 
oi  penalty  for  sin  in  ttsfitU  measure,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
meaning  of  the  writer  here" — ^p.  208.  As  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  write  a  commentary  on  this  passage,  we  do  not  adduce  the 
grounds  of  this  conclusion.  They  may  be  seen  in  Professor 
Stuart,  and  other  commentators.  Where  we  agree,  there  is  no 
oecessi^  for  argument 

An  important  inquiry.  Professor  Stuart  says,  arises,  respecting 
the  words  xm  ovtuf,  viz.,  does  the  Apostle  mean  to  say,  that  in 
conaequence  of  Adam's  sin,  sin  and  death  came  upon  all  men  ? 
Or,  does  he  mean,  that  as  Adam  died  on  account  of  his  sin,  so,  in 
like  manner,  all  men  die,  because  all  sin?  In  other  words,  do 
these  words  intimate  a  connexion  between  the  sin  of  Adam,  and 
the  sin  and  condemnation  of  his  race?  or,  merely  the  invariable 
connexion  between  sin  and  death }  Professor  Stuart  decidesfor  the 
latter.  Ottp.2I5,  he  says,  " consider  what  the  writer  asserts: 
'Death  came  on  Adam  on  account  of  sin,  and  in  like  manner 
death  came  upon  all  men,  because  all  have  sinned.'"  But  what 
becomes  of  the  it  1*0^,  if  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  substance 
of  the  verse?  Surely,  these  words  are  too  prominent  here,  and 
in  their  frequent  repetition  throughout  the  passage,  to  be  thus  left 
out^f  view.  It  was  through  one  man,  that  sin  came  upon  all 
men,  and  that  all  die.  Besides,  as  remarked  above,  it  was  con- 
fessedly not  the  object  of  the  Apostle  to  compare  the  case  of 
Adam  with  that  of  other  men,  and  say,  as  Adam  died,  «o  all  men 
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die;  but  to  compare  Adam  and  Christ,  as  the  one  caused  death, 
30  the  other  caused  life.  Again,  Professor  S.  himself,  admits 
that  verses  16,  19,  resume  and  repeat  the  seDtiment  of  verse  18, 
and  that  those  verses  clearly  convey  the  idea,  that  Adam's  eiQ  is 
the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  his  race.  Of  course,  then,  verse 
18  must  express  this  idea.  He  says,  indeed,  it  is  "hinted"  in 
the  words  tio^x^i  and  S^x^t;  but  if  the  comparison  betweenAdam 
and  Christ  be  the  design  of  the  whole  passage,  this,  which  is  the 
main  idea,  should  be  something  more  iJian  "hinted  at,"  in  this 
verse  which  is  acknowledged  to  contain  the  first  half  of  the  compa- 
rison.* This  matter,  however,  will  appear  clearer  when  We  have 
considered  the'  last  clause  in  the  verse,  Ip'  i  ttanttf  inaptot. 

We  agree  with  Professor  Stuart  in  thinking,  that  rendering 
if  A,  in  whom,  is  inconsistent,  if  not  absolutely  with  usage,  yet 
with  the  constructioD  of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  che^fully 
accede  to  the  renderingtn  that,  or  because  that.  The  import- 
ant  question  now  presents  itself,  what  ia  meant  by  Ka*tts  n'ftapfo*  ? 
On  this  subject,  there  are  three  opinions. 

Ist  That  it  means,  all  have  actually  and  personally  sinned. 

2d.  All  have  become  corrupt  or  depraved;  and 

3d.  All  became  guilty,  i.  e.  were  regarded  and  treated  as  sin- 
ners. 

Professor  Stuart  and  a  multitude  of  others  adopt  the  first  view. 
Then,  the  sentiment  of  the  verse  is,  "  As  by  one  man  sin  mvaded 
the  world  and  death  on  account  of  sin,  so  in  like  manner,  death 
has  passed  on  all  men,  because  all  sin."  Sin  began  with  Adam, 
and  as  he  died  for  his  sin,  so  all  men  die  for  theirs.  The  con- 
nexion between  Adam's  offence  and  the  sin  and  condemnation 
of  men,  is  not  expressed :  it  is  dierely  "  hinted  at." 

The  second  view  is  given  by  Calvin,  and  by  a  large  body  of 

*  We  hara  Ibund  coDBiderebla  difficultj,  in  getting  a  clear  idea  DrProfenor  Sbi- 
Mt'B  view  of  thu  jHissBge.  On  p.  SOO,  he  Hys,  Uiat  Teiwa  18, 10,  virtually  tesDiiK 
and  repeit  Uie  eentimciit  or  verse  12 ;  and  jet,  on  p.  213,  be  uf  a,  "  But  it  doei  tuA 
fbllow,  becnnae  verse  19  isxerU  an  influence  of  Adam  upon  the  sinHiliieea  of  men, 
that  the  «amo  ■entimeat  ntnet  therefore  be  affirmed  in  verse  13;  mV»ivXj  not,  that 
It  ■hould  be  diiecttjr  asserted  in  the  same  manner." 

On  the  wunc  page,  he  sajs,  "  It  is  poetibJe,  that  xat  ov-ttat  may  imply  thii ;  (the 
eonne^iioQ  betttfeen  Adam's  oflence  and  the  siBfulnesa  of  hie  posterity  J  which,  with 
Erasmoe  and  Tholuck,  we  might  conBtruo,  et  ilafactim  at,  i.e.  and  *o  ithappesed, 
W  and  tAiM'  it  was  brought  abtnit,  viz.  thus  it  was  broug-ht  about,  that  all  men  came 
imder  aentence  of  death,  and  also  became  aiimers.  &c.  *  *  Yet  I  am  not  persoa- 
ded,that  this  iathetrue  metliodof  interprctingtheword*  suovtu;."  What  her« 
is  admitted  as  possible,  is  declared  inp.  SIS,  "lobe  wholly  inadmisnble." 

We  BUBpect,  by  the  way,  that  Thoiuch  would  hardly  recognise,  "  bo  it  happened 
that  all  men  sinned  iii  Adam,  and  were  Bentcnced  to  death, by  rensoa  of  this  sin," 
as  acorrect  eipoaition  of  his, "  Inaofeni  in  Jenem  Bratcn  Siinde  and  Uebel  hervortnu, 
ging  ea  auch  luf  alle  TbeiledcB  Gencfalechls  tiber." 
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the  most  respectable  commentators,  ancient  and  modern.  The 
meaning  of  the  verse,  according  to  them,  is,  "As  by  Adam  de- 
pravity or  corruption  entered  the  world,  and  death  as  its  conse- 
quence, and  hence  death  has  passed  on  all  men,  since  all  are 
corrupt,"  so,  Stc.  This,  although  it  expresses  a  truth,  is  a  view 
of  the  passage  vrhich,  as  we  shall  see,  cannot  be  carried  consist- 
ently through ;  and  it  misses  the  real  point  of  comparison  between 
Christ  and  Adam.  Paul  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  as  Adam  was 
the  source,  or  cause  of  corruption,  »o  Christ  is  the  cause  of  holi- 
ness; but  as  the  offence  of  the  one  was  thegroundof  our  condem- 
nation, so  the  righteousness  of  the  other,  is  the  ground  of  our 
justification. 

According  to  the  third  view,  the  sentiment  of  the  verse  is, 
"  As  througli  one  man  men  became  sinners,  and  consequently 
exposed  to  death,  and  thus  death  has  passed  on  all  men,  because 
all  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners,  (on  his  account),"  (so,  on 
account  of  one  are  they  regarded  and  treated  as  righteous.)  In 
favour  of  this  view,  the  authority  of  a  large  number  of  commen- 
tators might  be  adduced.  To  us,  it  appears  decidedly  the  correct 
one,  and  that  which  alone  harmonizes  with  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
In  supjport  of  this  interpretation,  we  would  remark  : 

1.  That  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  the  V:3VS  loquendi 
admits  of  this  sense  of  the  words  "all  have  sinned."  Thus  in 
Gen.  xliii.  9,  Judah  says  to  Jacob, "  If  I  bring  him  not  again,  let 
me  bear  the  blame."  In  Hebrew  and  Greek,  it  is  "I  will  be  a 
uinner,"  i.  e.  let  me  be  so  regarded  and  treated.  The  same  form 
of  expression  occurs  inch. xliv.  34.  Bethsheba  says,  "landthy 
son  Solomon,  shall  be  sinners,"  1  Kings,  ch.  i.  21  ;  accord- 
ing to  our  version,  which  expresses  the  sense  correctly,  "  shall 
be  counted  offenders."  This  usage,  indeed,  is  £amiliar  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

2.  Professor  Stuart  himself  admits,  that  verses  18  and  19  ex- 
presses the  same  idea  with  verse  12.  But  in  those  verses,  the 
Apostle  teaches,  that  the  offence  of  Adam  was  the  ground  of  our 
condemnation,  i.  e.  that  on  his  account,  we  are  regarded  and 
treated  as  sinners.  This  Professor  Stuart  is  forced  to  admit*  He 
over  and  over  acknowledges,  that  the  Apostle,  in  various  parts  of 
this  passage,  represents  death  as  coming  on  all  men,  on  account 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  antecedently  to  any  act  of  their  own.  Thus 
on  page  226,  he  says,  "  verse  15  asserts,  the  many  were  brought 
under  sentence  of  death  by  the  offence  of  Adam."  This  he  ex- 
plains as  meaning,  not  that  this  offence  was  the  occasion  of  our 
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becoming  sinners,  and  thus  incurring  death ;  but  thU  ofieacc  was 
the  ground  of  the  infliction  of  death  antecedent  to  any  act  of  our 
own.  "  In  like  manner,"  he  adds,  "all  receive  some  important 
benefits  from  Christ,  even  without  any  concurrence  of  their  own." 
see  p.  228.  Verse  16,  he  tells  us,  repeats  the  same  sentiment  in 
a  more  specific  manner,  and  "adds  an  explanation,  or  rather  a 
confirmation  of  it,"  p.329.  He,therefore,render8thi3verse,«'nie 
seoteoce  by  reason  of  one  (oSence)  was  unto  condemnation  (was 
A  condemning  sentence,)  &c."  As  this  is  a  confirmatioa  of  the 
preceding  sentiment,  it  can  only  mean  "  this  sentence  of  condem- 
nation was  passed  on  ali  men  on  account  of  Adam's  one  offence." 
The  17th  verse  repeats  again,  he  tells  us,  p.  286,  thesentimcntof 
'  the  two  preceding;  and  in  commenting onthis  verse,  p.  234,  he 
teaches,  in  express  terms,  that "  all  are  ia  a  state  of  condemnation 
by  reason  of  the  offence  of  one," — i.  e.  on  the  ground  of  the  of- 
fence of  one,  antecedent  to  any  act  of  their  own,  as  his  words 
must  mean  in  connexion  with  what  he  had  just  before  asserted. 
Here  then  it  is  expressly  taught,  that  men  are  condemned,  i.e. 
regarded  and  treated  as  sinners,  on  account  of  Adam's  sin.  Hie 
18th  rcrae  contains  the  same  doctrine,  because  the  identical  words 
of  verse  1 6  are  therein  repeated,  and,  according  to  Professor  Stuart, 
verse  18  resumes  and  repeats  the  sentiment  of  verse  12.  I^ 
therefore,  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  any  longer 
equal  to  each  other,  verse  12  must  express  the  idea,  that  all  men 
are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners,  on  account  of  Adam's  sin. 

Again,  in  the  1 9th  verse  it  is  said  "  As  we  arc  constituted  sin- 
ners  by  ^e  disobedience  of  Adam, so  we  are  constituted  righteous 
by  the  obedience  of  Christ"  And  as  it  is  admitted,  that  this 
verse  carries  out  the  comparison  commenced  in  the  12th,  if  we 
can  ascertain  what  Paul  means  by  saying,  "we  are  constituted 
sinners,"  we  may  be  certain  of  what  he  intended  when  he  said, 
through  Adam,"  all  sinned."  But  in  the  19th  verse,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  prove,  the  words  will  admit  of  no  other  interpreta- 
tion, than  the  one  mentioned  above,  viz.  wc  are  regarded  and 
treated  as  sinners,  this,  therefore,  must  be  the  meaning  of  the 
other  expression  in  verse  13. 

Now,  we  would  request  any  impartial  reader  to  review  these 
passages.  Let  him  remember,  that  we  have  given  Professor  Stu- 
art's own  exposition  of  them,  (except  of  verse  19) :  that  he  even 
cannot  fail  to  see,  that  Paul  aaya,  for  one  offence  tve  die— for  one 
off'ence  we  are  condemned—for  one  offence  death  reigns  over 
all—for  the  disobedience  of  one  we  are  treated  as  sinners — and 
we  see  not  how  any  can  resist  the  conclusion,  thatverse  12  (which 
it  is  admitted,  expresses  the  same  sentiment,)  teaches,  not  the 
fri^d  doctrine,  that,  as  Adam  sinned  and  died,  in  like  manner  all 
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inn  and  die;  nor  yet,  that  Adam's  sin  was  the  occasion  of  our 
sinning;  nor  yet,  again,  that  through  Adam  we  arc  all  corrupt; 
but,  that  on  his  accouat  wc  are  subject  to  death,  or  are  re^rded 
and  treated  as  sinners. 

3,  As  the  phrases  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  are 
admitted  to  mean,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  not  the  mere  occasion, 
but  the  ground  of  condemnation  to  death,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  verses  15,  IC,  17,  IS  and  19,  this  idea  is  assvmed  aa  al- 
ready proved.  In  each  cose,  it  is  introduced  by  a  "  for  if,"  or 
some  equivalent  expression.  Tliis,  of  course,  implies,  that  verse 
IS  contains  this  proposition,  and  that  verses  13  and  14  (which  it 
isadmitt^,  establish  the  sentiment  of  verse  13,)  prove  it;  for, 
how  could  the  Apostle  at  every  turn  say,  "for  tf  we  die  for 
Adam's  sin,"  if  nothing  had  been  said  beforehand  of  our  being 
subject  to  death  on  his  account  ?  But,  according  to  Professor  Stu- 
art, verse  12  expresses  no  such  idea. 

4.  Unless  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  12th  verse,  no  satisfactory 
explanation  can  be  given  of  verses  13  and  14.  They  are  intro- 
duced by  yap,  and  are  obviously  intended  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  the  preceding  verse.  Now,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  12th  verse 
be  only  that  all  have  personally  sinned,  and  are,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  death,  then  verse  13  and  14  are  designed  to  prove  that  men 
were  sinners  before  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the 
view  which  Professor  Stuart  and  others  adopt.  But  who,  in  all  the 
world,  denied  this  ?  Did  the  Jews,  who  called  the  Gentiles  "sin- 
ners," as  a  name,  and  whose  scriptures  are  filled  with  denuncia- 
tions of  the  vices  of  the  heathen  living  before,  as  well  as  after,  the 
law  ?  Besides,  how  utterly  frigid  and  destitute  of  all  point  and 
purpose,  in  this  connexion,  is  such  a  sentiment  It  is  most  unna- 
tural to  suppose  that  the  Apostle  should  stop  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  passage  to  answer  the  cavil — '  as  sin  is  the  transgression  of  a  law, 
there  was  no  sin  in  the  world  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  true,  that  all  have  sinned' — when  the  very  per- 
sons for  whose  benefit  this  cavil  is  answered,  believed  that  men 
were  then  not  only  sinners,  but  most  peculiarly  and  atrociously 
such.  We  do  not  believe  an  instance  can  be  found  in  all  of  Paul's 
writings,  in  which  he  takes  the  trouble  to  answer  an  objection, 
which  the  objector  himself  is  supposed  to  know  to  be  futile.  Yet, 
auch  Professor  Stuart  supposes  is  the  object  of  these  verses.  He 
might  well  remark,  "that  no  intelligent  or  candid  man"  could 
male  such  an  objection. 

Those  who  cannot  receive  this  view  of  these  two  verses,  and 
yet  reject  the  interpretation  of  verse  12,  which  we  are  endeavour- 
iDg  to  support,  are  very  much  ata  loss  how  to  explain  them.  The 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  derive  any  pertinent  meaning  from  them. 
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are  almost  numberless.  Od  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  the  12tfa 
Terse  as  teaching  that  all  men  sin  in  Adam,  or,  to  express  the 
same  idea  in  diSerent  words,  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners 
on  his  account,  then  how  natural  and  obvious  the  connexion  aod 
reasoning.  All  men  die  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  is  the  propo* 
gition  to  be  proved.  The  universality  of  death,  (the  infliction  of 
penal  evils,}  is  the  medium  of  proof.  How  is  this  universality 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  You  may  accoant  for  the  fact,  that  some 
men  die  by  the  violation  of  the  divine  law,  given  to  Moses;  and 
for  the  fact,  that  multitudes  of  others  die  irom  the  violation  of  the 
divine  law  written  upon  their  hearts;  but  this  will  not  account 
for  all  dying.  Thousands  die  who  have  never  personally  sin- 
ned, and,  consequently,  if  death  he  on  account  of  sin,  if  it  be 
penal,  they  must  be  accounted  as  sinners  for  the  offence  of  Adam.* 

5.  It  need  hardly  be  repeated,  that  this  interpretation  is  alone 
consistent  with  the  main  design  of  the  Apostle.  It  is  not,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  his  object  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  Christ  is  the 
author  of  holiness,  from  the  fact  that  Adam  was  the  occasion  of 
leading  men  to  sin ;  but  he  is  treating  the  subject  of  justification, 
tnd  illustrating  the  great  gospel  trulh,  that  men  may  be  treated 
as  righteous,  on  account  of  wliat  Christ  has  done,  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  treated  as  sinners  on  account  of  what  Adam 
did. 

And,Gnally,  as  i  further  confirmation  of  this  exposition,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  race  being  involved 
in  the  sin  and  condemnaUon  of  Adam,  was  clearly  and  frequently 
taught  by  the  Jewish  doctors ;  and,  there  is  little  reason  to  doub^ 
it  was  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  Jews  at  this  period.     If  this 

■  We  are  gntiiied  \o  find,  tttun  p.  313,  thU  eTen  ProTGmor  Stgart  bu  no  objec- 
tion to  Uio  "  untimcnt,"  aahmtnnnidinAdam.  "  It  mait  be  conleBsect,"  hen^ 
**  that  there  if  no  more  gronnci  for  objection  to  the  ttntinuM  wbich  tbfl  exprenun 
("  all  hive  ainned")  thus  construed  icould  conicy,  )him  there  is  to  tho  >cnlun«nt  in 
Tenei  17  and  19.  It  la  not  on  this  ground  that  I  hesitate  to  receive  this  interpre- 
tation." Hi>  difHcultiei  are  philoloeicBl ;  yet,  there  la  no  philolng;  in  nbatloUow^ 
u  fu  u  we  can  perceiTC.  Tbe  dimcultyBlated,  is  Ihii:  Paul  nji,  inea  die  who 
have  neier  lioned  iller  the  likenen  of  Adam'a  tranagreaaion ;  but  bow,  it  ia  aaked, 
it  their  sin  different  fivni  his,  when  il  ii  the  vtry  tame  taa  impnled  to  them,  or  pn>- 
ponted  to  Ibem.  But  cannot  men  be  said  to  bo  treated  aa  Bioners  on  accoant  of 
Aoam'a  sin,  and  it  still  be  true,  that  Ihej  did  not  ain  aa  he  did  ?  is  it  not  invdved  in 
lbs  Terj  terms  of  the  prepoaition,  that  tbey  did  not  sin  ol  Adam  did,  i.  e.  penooallj, 
if  the  J  are  onlj^  [quoad  hoc)  treated  ai  simierH  on  bii  sccoont  ?  So  Christ  ia  declared 
to  be  without  ain,  and  yet  treated  aa  a  sinner.  We  are  persuaded  this  objectioD  will 
prevent  no  one,  beaidcs  Frofeesor  S.,  from  receiving  the  ecntimeat  of  verse  13,  as 
thoB  Biplained,  if  this  be  a!L  It  is  equaUy  destitute  of  weight  when  directed  agamst 
the  ideaofa  tiiiated  nature  derived  from  Adam  being  the  ground  of  mca'i  djing; 
kt  this  Titiated  nature  ii  not  Adam's  act:  bis^rit  sin  propagated  to  all  men. 

It  ii  well  to  remark  here,  that  on  this  page  Profcsaor  Sluart  uses  the  phrases  trtaUi 
a*  ttmiera  on  account  of  Adam,  and  nnner*  in  Kim,  as  equivalent.  U  would  hiTS 
been  a  great  comfort  to  hia  reodcn^  had  he  conliaued  thua  to  regard  them. 
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were  the  case,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit,  that  Paul  designed  to 
teach  what  his  readers  could  hardly  fail  to  understand  him  to  afk 
8ert  Accordingly,  impartial  men,  who  do  not  themselves  hold 
the  doctrine  of  imputation,  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
Paul  teaches  it  in  this  passage.  This  is  the  case  with  Enapp,  as 
quoted  in  a  former  number  of  this  work. 

VEKSE9  XIII XIV. 

We  have,  necessarily,  anticipated  most  of  the  remarks  which 
we  deem  it  requisite  to  make,  respecting  these  verses.  They  are 
evidently  designed  to  confirm  the  sentiment  of  verse  12.  If  that 
verse  teaches,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  it  does,that  all 
men  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners  on  account  of  the  sin  of 
Adam,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  understanding  them. 

The  phrase  "ain  waa  in  the  world?'  is  evidently  of  the  same 
import  with,  "men  were  sinners" — sinners,  in  the  aenseofr«wf  if 
j^opfo*  of  verse  13  ;  either  actual  sinners,  or  corrupt,  or  were 
re^rded  and  treated  as  sinners.  The  last  is,  of  course,  the  true 
meaning,  if  our  exegesis  of  the  preceding  verse  is  correct.  All 
men  are  so  regarded,  Paul  says,  on  account  of  Adam ;  for,  they 
were  so  treated  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and,  consequently,  not 
for  the  violation  of  his  law,  &c. 

The  words,  "  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law^'  are 
interpreted  by  Professor  Stuart  after  Calvin  and  others,  as  mean- 
ing, is  not  imputed  by  men,  as  sin — that  is,  men  do  not  regard 
it,  or  consider  it  as  nn.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is,  to  say- the 
least,  very  doubtful,  whether  the  word  iu^oymat  can  be  properly 
so  rendered;  and,  in  the  second,  the  phrase,  to  impute  sin, 
spoken  in  reference  to  God,  is  so  common  in  the  scriptures,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  the  words  are  here  to  be  understood 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  only  reason  for  departing  from  this 
sense  here,  is  the  supposed  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  passage, 
when  the  words  are  so  explained ;  but  this  difficulty  vanishes,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  if  the  sense  of  verse  12  be  rightly  appre- 
hended. 

Professor  Stuart,  in  commenting  on  this  verse,  says,  p.  SI7,et 
seq.  there  are  some,  "who  state  the  whole  of  the  Apostle's  rea- 
soning in  the  following  manner,  viz.  'Men's own  sins  were  not 
imputed  to  them  on  the  ground  of  their  transgressing  any  law, 
until  the  law  of  Moses  was  given ;  yet,  they  were  counted  sin- 
ners, (ifiaptto  fl»  h  xoonf) ;  consequently,  it  must  have  been  by 
reason  of  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  them,  inasmuch  as  their  own 
offences  were  not  imputed.' "  We  should  not  notice  this  passage, 
if  Professor  Stuart  did  not  seem  to  ascribe  this  revolting  doctrine 
to  all  who  believe  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin.  It  is  per- 
fectly plain,  from  what  follows,  that  he  has  no  reference  to  the 
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opinion  of  mch  men  as  Whitby,  who  understand  the  AposUe 
BS  teaching  that  men  did  not,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  in- 
cur tiie  specific  evil  of  natural  death  by  their  own  transgressions. 
Though  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  so  regarded  and  punish- 
ed, yet  their  sins  were  not  imputed  to  death  :  This  was  a  pun- 
ishment all  incurred  in  Adam.  This  is  altogether  a  different 
view  from  that  which  Professor  Stuart  here  has  in  his  mind.  He 
argues  to  dhow,  that  men  were  accountable  for  their  own  traos- 
gressions,  and  that  men  never  were  counted  of  God  as  without  ac- 
tual sin  ;  of  course,  he  ascribes  the  negative  of  these  propositions 
to  those  whom  he  opposes.  Now,  who  are  they,  who  thusteach 
that  "  men's  personal  Bins  were  not  at  all  reckoned"  until  the 
law  of  Moses  ?  He  tells  us,  they  are  those  who  say,  "men  have 
only  original  or  imputed  sin  charged  to  their  account"  He 
names  Augustine  and  President  Edwards,  as  though  they  held 
this  opinion.  He  asks,  "How  can  the  sin  of  Adam  be  imputed 
to  all  his  posterity,  and  yet  their  own  personal  sins  be  not  at  all 
reckoned;"  and  on  page  323,  he  seems  to  make  all  who  suppose 
the  dissimilitude  referred  to  in  the  14lh  verse,  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  Adam  was  an  actual  sinner,  and  others  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  here  made,  sinners  only  by  imputation,"  hold  this  doctrine. 
For  this  is  the  interpretation  he  says  he  has  proved  to  be  contrary 
to  the  declarations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  From  tdi 
this,  it  would  really  appear,  that  Professor  Stuart  means  to  re- 
present all  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  as  teaching  that 
men  were  not  accountable  for  their  own  sins,  before  the  time  of 
Moses.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  any  one  to  refute  the  doc- 
trine, if  he  is  permitted  to  state  it  in  this  manner,  provided  he 
can  find  readers  ignorant  enough  to  receive  such  statements. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  tliat  no  such  absurdity  Is  involved 
in  the  interpretation  given  above.  Wlien  Professor  Stuart  says, 
that  men  die  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  verse  16,  does  he  mean 
to  say  they  do  not  die  on  account  of  their  own?  Or,  when  he 
says  that  for  "oneofience"  they  are  condemned,  would  he  admit 
they  are  not  condemned  fortheir  own  multiplied  transgressions? 
We  presume  not  In  like  manner,  when  we  represent  the 
Apostle  as  arguing,  that  men  are  regarded  as  sinners  on  account 
of  Adam's  sin,  because  the  ■universalily  of  death  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  other  way,  wo  leave  the  full  accountability  of 
men  for  their  own  sins  of  thought,  word,  and  deed,  completely 
unimpaired. 

It  is  notonly  unjust  to  ascribe  the  opinion  in  question  to  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  but  we  know  no  cla^  of 
men  to  whom  it  can  be  fairly  attributed,  as  Professor  Stuart  states 
it     He  certainly  docs  Tholuck  and  Schott,  especially  the  former. 
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injustice,  in  ascribing  the  substance  of  this  opiiiion  to  them. 
Tholuck  says  expressly,  *'  This  non-imputation  does  by  noTneans 
remove  guiJt,  since  Paul  has  expressly  asserted,  that  men  (with* 
out  a  revelation)  were  without  excuse."  He  says,  indeed,  that 
the  accountability  of  men  for  their  individual  transgressions,  de- 
creases in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  and  insensibility,  (when 
this  is  not  the  result  of  their  own  conduct,)  but  he  does  not,  even 
in  substance,  assert  that  men  are  chargeable  only  with  imputed 
ain  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  phrase,  "  Sin  is  not  imputed 
where  there  is  no  bw,"  interpreted  inreference  to  God,  Tholuck 
understands  comparatively.  Professor  Stuart  makes  it  mean^ 
*<  sin  is  not  regarded ;"  this  ho  also  must  take  in  a  comparative 
sense,  since  it  is  not  true,  that  men  without  a  written  taw  have 
no  sense  of  sin.  If  Professor  Stuart  will  allow  Tholuck  and 
Schott  the  liberty  he  assumes  himself,  the  whole  absurdity  of  the 
opinion  he  opposes  is  gone.  That  these  writers  make  the  Apos- 
tle reason  inconclusively,  we  think  true;  but  we  do  not  think 
Professor  Stuart  has  done  them  justice.  Itappears  to  us,  indeed, 
very  stnmge,  that  he  should  represent  them  as  holding  in  aib- 
stance,  that  men  were  counted  sinners  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
"  by  reason  of  Adam's  sin  being  imputed  to  them,"  when  neither 
of  Uiese  writers  hold  the  doctrine  of  imputation  at  alL  It  seems, 
in  fact,  to  be  the  main  design  of  Scbott's  dissertation  to  disprove 
it.  On  p.  335,  he  says,  "vidimus  hucusque,  verbis  v.  12,  nulla 
inesse  vestigia  dogmatis  de  imputatione  peccati  Adamitici." 
And  as  to  Tholuck,  his  whole  exposition  is  founded  upon  a  differ- 
ent principle.  It  would  really  be  worth  Professor  Stuart's  while 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and 
the  transmission  of  a  vitiated  nature  from  him  to  his  posterity. 
As  all  other  theological  writers  mal^e  this  distinction,  he  might 
as  well  do  so.  We  are  sure  the  works  of  such  writers  would  be 
clearer  to  him,  than  they  can  be  at  present;  for  it  must  seem 
strange  to  him  to  hear  them  saying  in  one  breath,  that  corruption, 
or  vitiositas,  has  been  propagated  to  all  Adam's  posterity,  and  in 
the  next,  deny  that  his  sin  is  imputed  to  Ihem,  if  these  two  things 
are  the  same. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digressioo.  The  next  clause  of 
any  difBculty  in  these  verses,  is  "even  over  them  who  had  not 
sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  The 
simple  question  is,  what  is  the  point  of  difference  intended  by  the 
Apostle?  Is  it,  that  those  referred  to  had  not  broken  anypositive, 
or  any  externally  revealed,  law  ?  Or  is  it,  that  they  had  not  sin- 
ned personally  ?  As  there  is  no  doubt  the  words  may  express 
either  idea,  the  only  question  is,  which  best  suits  the  context  ? 
And  here  we  may  remark,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  on  this 
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point,' if  our  exegesis  of  the  preceding  verses  is  correct  If  it 
IS  Paul's  object  to  prove,  that  men  are  treated  as  sinners,  (t.  t. 
die,)  on  account  of  Adam,  then  is  it  essential  that  he  should  show 
that  there  is  a  class  which  die,  who  are  not  personally  sinners. 
This  class  is  not  the  whole  mass  of  men,  (even  from  Adam  to 
Moses,)  but  a  certain  set  only  out  of  this  general  class.  Hence, 
secondly,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  very  construction  of  the 
passage  would  seem  to  require  this  interpretation.  Paul  says, 
death  reigned  over  all,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  those 
who  had  not  sinned  as  Adam  did.  Here  an  evident  distlQction 
is  marked  between  two  classes  of  the  victims  of  death ;  one  gene- 
ral, and  the  other  a  subdivision  under  it.  But  if  the  latter  clause 
be  descriptive  of  the  general  class  from  Adam  to  Moses,  this  dis- 
tinction is  entirely  lost.  It,  of  course,  would  not  do  to  say,  death 
reigned  over  all  who  had  not  broken  any  positive  law,  n;en  over 
those  who  had  not  broken  any  positive  law.  The  second  clause 
mustmark  a  peculiar  class.  Death  reigned  over  all  men,  even 
over  those  whose  death  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
their  personal  transgressions.  Another  great  objection  to  die 
opposite  view  is,  that  if  it  be  adopted,  no  satisfactory  explanation 
can  be  given  of  the  connexion  of  these  verses  with  the  prec«ling, 
nor  of  the  Apostle's  argument  According  to  the  view  adopted 
by  Professor  Stuart,  we  mustassume  what  we  know  to  be  incor- 
rect, that  the  Jews  thought  the  Gentiles  were  not  sinners ;  and 
that  Paul  argues  to  prove  they  were,  even  though  they  had  no 
written  law.  According  to  Tholuck's  view,  the  Apostle's  ail- 
ment, as  Professor  Stuart  correctly  remarks,  is  entirely  incondu- 
sive.  He  would  make  theApostle  reason  virtually  thus,  "As  men 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  not  responsible  for  their  offences, 
when  involved  in  ignorance  and  destituteofa  revelation,  the  cause 
of  their  death  is  to  be  sought  in  their  participation  of  the  corrupt 
nature  of  Adam."  In  this  argument  there  is  no  force,  unless  it 
be  assumed  that  men  were  entirely  free  from  responsibility  for 
actual  sin,  before  the  time  of  Moses — an  assumption  which  Tho- 
luck  rejects,  as  inconsistent  with  truth  and  the  Apostle's  doctrine. 
In  short,  we  know  no  interpretation  of  this  passage,  but  the  ordr- 
nary  one  given  above,  which  makes  the  Apostleargue  conclusively, 
and  express  a  sentiment  at  once  pertinent  and  important 

In  what  sense,  then,  ia  Adam  a  type  of  Christ?  According  to- 
our  view,  the  answer  is  plain :  The  point  of  resemblance  is,  that 
as  Adam's  sin  was  the  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  many,  ao 
Christ's  righteousness  is  the  ground  of  their  justilication.  That 
this  is  the  correct  view,  we  think  evident  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  and  will  become  more  so  from  what  follows. 
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TheM  TSrsM  are  a  <:ommentar)r  on  the  last  clause  of  the  14th 
TWac  Adam  ia  a  type  of  Christ.  There  is  a  strong  analogy 
between  them ;  and  yet,  there  are  striking  and  instructive  points 
of  difierenee.  The  first  (verse  15,)  is  derived  from  the  diversity 
of  the  results  they  produce,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  cha- 
Bactcr  of  God.  The  one  l»^nght  death,  the  other  life :  if,  then, 
we  die  on  acconnt  of  what  one  man  did,  how  muck  more  shall 
we  live  on  account  of  what  one  has  done.  If  the  one  fact  is  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  character,  how  much  more  the  other.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Apostle  designs  to  illustrate  the  car- 
dinal idea  of  the  gospel,  viz.  to  the  imputation  of  the  merit  of 
oao  to  a  multitude,  or  the  justification  of  many  on  the  ground  of 
the  righteousness  of  one. 

The  most  important  phrase  in  this  verse,  and  that  cm  which 
the  interpretation  of  the  whole  depends,  is  the  second  clause-— 
^ For  if  b^' the  offence  of  one  themany  die."  That  there  is  a 
eauaal  connexion  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  death  of  his 
pMterity  here  asserted,  must  of  course  be  admitted.  The  only 
question  is,  as  to  its  nature.  DoeaPaul  mean  to  lay,  that  Adam's 
offence  was  the  occasion  of  men's  becoming  sinful,  or  of  their 
committing  sin ;  and  that  thus,  on  this  account,  they  become 
•ubiect  to  death?  Or,  does  he  mean,  that  it  was  the  ground  of 
tbetr  exposure  to  death,  antecedent  to  any  transgressions  of  their 
own?  That  the  Utter  is  his  meaning,  we  think  very  evident,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  is  not  to  be  (juestioned  that  the  words  admitos  naturally 
of  this  explanation  as  the  other.  "  By  the  offence  of  one,  many 
die,"  is  the  assertion :  whether  the  offence  is  the  mere  occasionid 
cause,  or  the  judicial  ground,  of  their  dying,  must  be  determined 
from  the  context  No  violence  is  done  the  words,  by  this  inter- 
prebitiMi. 

S.  This  interpretation  is  not  only  possible,  but  necessary,  in 
this  connexion,  because  the  sentiment  expressed  in  this  verse  is 
confeaaedly  the  same  as  that  taught  in  those  which  follow ;  and 
tfiey,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  admit  of  no  other  exposi- 
tion. The  sentence  of  condemnation,  it  is  there  said,  has  passed 
on  all  men  for  one  ofience  of  one  man. 

3.  The  whole  drift  and  design  of  the  Apostle's  aipiment  re- 
cnures  this  interpretation;  As  it  was  not  his  design  to  teach,  that 
Cteist  was  either  the  source  of  sanctification,  or  the  occasion  of 
Bten  securing  eternal  life  by  tbeir  own  goodneas ;  so  it  would  be 
nothing  to  hia  purpose  to  show,  that  Adam  was  the  occaaion  of 
nen  becoming  wicked,  tnd  thus  incurring  death  for  their  own 
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Hajl^ily,  there  is  noneceonty  for  arming  this  point  Ktpment. 
Profesflor  Staart  interprets  the  phrase  preciaefy  as  wo  do.  He 
teaches  very  explicitly,  that  the  Apostle  does  not  make  the  ot- 
fence  of  Adam  the  mere  occasion  of  the  death  of  bis  posterity^ 
but  that  it  was  the  ground  of  its  infliction.  They  die  on  account- 
qf  his  sin,  independently  of,  and  antecedent  to,  any  offence  of 
their  own.  This,  which  we  submit  is  the  true  ud sophisticated 
doctrine  of  imputation,  is,  according  to  Professor  Stuart,  the 
doctrine  of  Paul.  It  will,  therefore,  not  do  for  him  any  longer, 
either  to  disclaim  the  doctrine,  or  contemn  its  advocates.  Lest 
the  reader  should  be  incredulous  on  this  point,  and  deem  it  in>- 
possible  that  so  warm  an  oppoeer  of  a  doctrine  should  tfaut 
expressly  himself  teach  it,  we  refer  him  to  the  analysis  of  ▼eraa> 
15,16,  17, on  p.326,andtoalIthati8Baidon  Terse  IS.  Wectn 
here  give  a  few  specimens  only  of  his  language.  "  Adam  did  by 
his  offence  cause  ^mafac  to  come  on  all  without  exception,  ia^ 
Rsmuch  as  all  his  race  are  born  destitute  of  holiness,  and  in  ouch 
a  state  that  their  passions  will,  whenever  they  are  moral  agents, 
lead  them  to  sin.  All  too  are  heirs  of  more  or  less  sufiering.  It 
is  true  then,  that  all  suffer  on  Adam's  account ;  that  aU  are 
brought  under  more  or  less  of  the  sentence  of  death,"  p.  227. 
Of  course,  a  man's  being  born  destitute  of  holiness,  exposed  to  k 
certainty  of  sinning,  is  not  on  account  of  any  thing  in  bimselt 
It  is  not  on  account  of  his  own  sins,  that  this  evil  (&««••(} 
comes  upon  him  :  its  infliction  is  antecedent  to  any  act  of  bis 
own.  This  is  imputation.  This  is  what  Professor  Stuart  says, 
has  happened  to  all  the  posterity  of  Adam ;  although  it.is  precisely 
what  he  afGrms,  p.  239,  is  entirely  repugnant  to  scripture,  in  op* 
position  to  justice,  and  to  tbe  first  principles  of  moral  c<nuci<Ht»- 

Again,"Tosay  that  at  itoxxot  ixtiamt  tm  Atitu,  is  not  to  my, 
that  all  have  the  sentence  executed  on  them  in  its  highest  sense, 
(which  is  contradicted  by  fact ;}  but  it  is  to  say,  that  in  some 
respect  or  other,  all  are  involved  in  it ;  that,  as  to  more  or  leoa 
of  it,  all  are  subjected  to  it ;  and  that  all  are  exposed  to  tbe  whole 
of  the  evil  which  death  includes,"  p.  228.  We  presume,  few 
believe  that  death  in  its  highest  sense,  eternal  misery,  is  actually 
"  executed"  on  ail  men,  on  account  of  Adam's  sin.  We  readily. 
admit,  Paul  teaches  no  such  doctrine;  but,  according  to  Professor 
Stuart,  he  does  teach  th&tdeath,  (penal  evil,  according  to  his  own 
subsequent  explanation,]  comes  on  all  men  antecedently  "to  any 
voluntary  act  of  their  own."  This  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  im- 
putation. It  is  but  putting  this  idea  into  other  words,  to  say, 
"  that  men  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners  on  Adam's  ae- 
count;"  for,  to  be  treated  as  a  sinner,  is  to  be  made  sul^eet  to 
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the  imnt»t  tbrMtened  agaiost  sin.  It  matters  not  what  this 
d<>»a«i>{  is.  Professor  Stuart  himself  says,  it  is  "  evil  qf  any 
Hftd."  The  mere  degree  of  evil  surely  does  Dot  alter  the  prin- 
cqile.  ItnerereoteredaDyoDe'smindithat Lhedeath  tbreateaed 
Agaiiut  all  sin  aod  all  sianers,  was  the  same  precise  form  and 
-amount  of  evil.  It  is  evil  of  any  and  every  kind  consequent  on 
sin,  and  differs,  in  character  and  amount,  in  every  individual  case 
«f  its  infliction.  Taken,  therefore,  as  Professor  Stuart  explains 
itf  in  this  general  sense,  it  is  mere  trifling  to  m^ntain  that  the 
doctrine  of  imputation  is  rejected  by  one  man,  who  holds  that  it 
ioToIvea,  in  a  given  case,  ao  much  sufiering,  and  retained  by 
Another  who  holds  it  involves  either  less  or  more.  Zachariae 
makes  it  include,  in  this  case,  only  natural  death,  and  yet  avows 
the  doctrine  of  imputation;  Professor  Stuart  makes  it  include  a 
thousand-fold  more,  yet  says  he  rejects  it  According  to  him,  it 
includes  the  loss  of  orij^inai  righteousness,  the  certainty  of  actual 
ain,  and  temporal  suflerings.  Now,  these  are  tremendous  evils : 
Tiewed  in  connexion  with  the  moral  and  immortal  interests  of 
men,  they  are  inconceivable  and  infinite.  All  this  evil  comes  on 
men,  not  for  any  offence  of  their  own,  but  solely  on  account  of 
Adam's  sin. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  Professor  Stuart  can  object 
to  in  the  common  doctrine,  that  all  men  are  subject  to  death,  i.  e. 
penal  evil,  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam  ?  Will  he  say,  that  it 
10  shocking  to  think  of  myriads  of  men  suffering  forever,  simply 
for  what  one  man  has  done  ?  Happily,  we  hold  no  such  doctrine. 
We  believe  as  fully  and  joyfully  as  he  does, that  the  grace,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  secures  the  salvation  of  all  who  have  no 
personal  sins  to  answer  for.  Will  he  say,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  goodness  and  justice,  that  men  should  be  con- 
demned lor  the  sin  of  another  ?  But  this  is  his  own  doctrine, 
taught  loo  plainly  and  frequently,  to  be  either  mistaken  or  for- 
,  gotten.  Will  he  say,  I  do  not  hold  the  penalty  to  be  so  severe 
as  you  do  ?  Loss  of  holiness,  temporal  suffering,  certainty  of 
nnniog,  and  a  consequent  exposure  to  eternal  death — this  is  a 
heavier  penalty,  than  that  which  Turrettin  supposes  to  be  di> 
j-ectly  indicted  on  account  of  Adam's  sin.  Will  he  further 
answer,  1  hold  that  Christ  has  more  than  made  up  the  evils  of 
the  fall  ?  For  whom  ?  For  all  who  have  no  personal  sins  ?  So 
say  we.  Yea,  for  all  who  will  accept  of  his  grace :  so  say  we 
again. 

We  would  fain  hope  that  no  film  of  prejudice  or  prepossession, 
is  so  thick  as  to  prevent  any  reader  from  perceiving,  that  Professor 
Stuart  teaches  the  doctrine  of  imputation  as  fully  as  any  one  holds 
or  teaches  it;  and  secondly,thathisobjection8are  either  founded 
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in  misconception,  or  directed  against  what  he  tdinits  t6  be  a 
doctrine  of  the  Bible.  If  he  ia  so  constituted  as  to  believe,  that 
the  evils,  above  referred  to,  come  upon  us  on  account  of  the  stn 
of  Adam,  and  yet  be  horrified  at  the  idea  tbat  one  man  should  die 
for  the  iniquity  of  another,  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the 
conviction,  that  it  is  an  idiosyncrasy,  wi^  which  do  other  man 
can  sympathize. 

The  second  point  of  difierence  between  Christ  and  Adam  whidk 
the  Apostle  mentions,  is  stated  in  the  I6th  verse,  viz.  Adam 
brings  on  ub  the  guilt  of  butone  sin ;  Christ  frees  us  from  the 
guilt  of  many.  In  other  words,  in  Adam  we  are  condemned  for 
one  offence  ;  in  Christ,  we  are  justified  from  many.  We  give 
this  verse  in  the  trandation,  and  with  the  explanatory  clauses  of 
ProfessorStuart,a8it  appears  on  p.  230:  "  Yea,  [the  sentence,]  by 
one  who  sinned,  is  not  like  the  free  gift ;  for  the  sentence  by  rea- 
son of  one  [offence]  was  unto  condemnation  |^was  a  condemnlag 
sentence] ;  but  the  free  gift  [pardon]  is  of  Tnany  offences,  unto 
justifi cation,  t.  e.  is  a  sentence  of  acquittal  from  condemnation," 
We  think  this  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  meaning  of  the  origioil. 
The  most  interesting  clause  in  the  verse,  is  the  second,  **  the  sen- 
tence was  for  one  oSence  unto  condemnation," — spt^a  H  intt  iH 
xaraxpifia.  The  s&me  question  presents  itself  with  regard  to  these 
words,  as  in  relation  to  the  corresponding  clause  in  the  preceding 
verse.  Dees  Paul  mean  to  say,  that  the  one  offence  of  Adam 
was  the  occasion  of  our  being  brought  into  condemnation,  inas- 
much as  it  occasioned  our  becoming  sinners  7  Or,  does  he  fnean 
that  his  offence  was  the  ground  of  our  condemnation  7  The  latter 
is,  as  we  think,  the  only  interpretation  which  the  words  in  thia 
connexion  can  possibly  bear.  This  seems  evident  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  terms.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  spt^  means  properly  a  judicial  decision ;  and 
we  are  willing  to  admit,  that  it  often  by  metonomy  means,  punish- 
ment or  condemnation.  But  it  cannot  have  that  meaning,  here}  ■ 
for  it  is  connected  with  sa«avp(^i>,  since  the  Apostle  would  then 
say,  condemnation  or  punishment  leading  to  condemnatiim, 
has  come  on  all  men.  Besides,  every  one  here  recognises  tite 
common  Hellenistic  construction  of  its  with  the  accusative  after 
verbs,  signifying  to  be,  to  become,  to  regard,  instead  of  the  no- 
minative. The  sentence  was  to  condemnation,  is,  therefore,  the 
same  as  saying  the  sentence  was  condemnation,  ot,  as  Professor 
Stuart  correcdy  renders  it,  "a  condemning  sentence."  Thfe 
condemning  sentence  is  said  to  be,  Ay,  or/w-,  one  offence.  What 
is  the  natural  meaning  of  such  an  expression  7  Is  it,  that  the  of- 
Cance  was  the  occasion  of  men's  sinning  ?  Or,  that  it  was  the 
l^ound  of  the  sentence  7  Surely,  the  latter. 
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But,  secondly,  in  this  place  we  hare  the  idet  of  pardon  on  ttfe 
dne  hand,  wfaich  supposes  that  of  condemnation  on  the  other. 
If,  aa  Professor  Stuart  says,  the  latter  part  of  the  xepse  means,  we 
tare  pardoned  for  many  offences,  the  former  must  mean  we  are 
bondflmaed  fof  one.  Hence,  thirdly,  we  remark,  that  the  whole 
point,' meaning  and  ti'uth,  of  the  passage  is  lost,  Unless  this  inter- 
pretation be  adopted.  The  antithesis  in  this  verse,  is  evidend? 
between  the  one  offence,  and  the  many  offences.  To  make  Psnl, 
therefore,  say  that  the  o£fence  of  Adam  was  the  occasion  of  our 
being  involved  in  a  multitude  of  crimes,  from  all  of  which  Christ 
saves  ua,is  to  make  the  evil  andthe  benefit  perfectly  tantamount 
Adam  leads  us  in  offences,  from  which  Chnst  saves  us.  Where, 
then,  is  the  contrast,  if  the  evil  incurred  through  Adam  is  iden- 
tical with  the  evil  from  which  Christ  saves  us  ?  Paul  evidently 
means  to  assert,  that  the  evil  from  which  Christ  saves  us  is  far 
greater  than  that  which  Adam  has  brought  upon  us.  '  He  brought 
the  condemnation  of  one  oSence  only  :  Christ  saved  us  from 
many. 

Fourthly ;  this  interpretation  is  so  obviously  the  coirect  one, 
that  Professor  Stuart  himself  fully  admits  it  It  is  involved  in 
the  translation  of  the  verse,  which  we  just  quoted  from  him, 
"the  condemning  sentence  was  by  reason  of  one  offence;"  and 
still  plainer  on  p.  226,  "The  condemnation  which  comes  upon 
us  through  Adam,  has  respect  only  to  one  offence;  while  the 
justification  effected  by  Christ,  has  respect  to  many  offences." 
To  say  that  our  condemnation  "has  respect  to  one  offence,"  is  to 
say,  we  are  condemned  for  one  offence.  And  again,  on  the  same 
page,  he  tells  us,  that  "verse  16  repeats  the  same  sentiment,  [i.e. 
with  15th  verse,)  but  in  a  more  specific  manner."  What  is,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Stuart,  the  sentiment  of  verse  15?  Not  that 
Adam's  offence  was  the  occasion,  but  the  ground,  of  our  being 
subject  to  }«*ai-o(, )'.  e.  condemned.*  Of  course  then,  verse  16, 
'which  repeats  this  sentiment  in  a  more  specific  manner,  must 
mean  that  the  one  offence  is  the  ground  of  our  condemnation; 

We  may  remark  here,  as  the  words  under  consideration  will, 
in  their  connexion,  admit  of  no  other  interpretation  than  that 
just  given,  so  the  idea  which  they  express  being  the  same  as  that 
contained  in  verses  12,  15,  17, 18,  19,  may  fairly  be  applied  to 
explain  the  equivalent  clauses  in  those  verses  which,  in  them- 
selves, may  be  less  definite  and  perspicuous.  To  explain,  there- 
fore,  verse    12,   as   teaching  either  that   the    corrupt  nature 
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derived  from  Adam,  or  the  actual  sins  of  which  he  was  the  oecar 
sion  of  our  committtiiK,  are  the  grounds  of  death,  ot  coademDa- 
tioD,  coming  upon  us,  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  and  admitted 
meaning  of  this  clause,  which  asserU  that  the  ground  of  condeia- 
cation  here  contemplated  is  neither  our  corrupt  nature,  nor  our 
actual  sins,  but  the  one  offence  of  Adam.  Consequently,  the 
ioterpretatioD  given  above  of  verses  12, 13  and  14,  is  the  only 
«ne  which  can  be  carried  consistently  through. 

We  must  here  pause  to  notice  as  remarkable  an  example  of 
ineoosistency,  on  the  part  of  Professor  Stuart,  as  we  remember 
ever  to  have  met  with.  On  p.  230,  he  tells  us,  api^a  iji  xavacpttw 
means  "a  condemning  sentence,"  and  on  the  next  page,  after  re- 
marking that  Kfiim  means  either  a  sentence  of  conaemnalion 
or  punishmenii  he  asks,  how  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood 
here?  "The  very  expression,"  he  s^s,  "shows  that  sptp>  is  to 
be  taken  as  explained  above,  viz.  as  meaning  the  evils  inJUcted 
by  Adam's  sin;"  and  then  adds,  whether  this  evil  be  loss  of 
original  righteousness,  or  a  disposition  in  itself  sinful,  "  it  is  true 
in  either  case,  that  the  xpifm,  the  evil  injlicltd  or  suffered,  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  the  way  to  xaraxpt^ci,  condemna- 
tion, i.  e.  iantat,  in  its  highest  and  most  dreadful  sense."  That 
is,  on  one  page,  we  are  told  the  words  mean  "a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation,'* and  on  the  next,  "certain  evils  which  lead  to 
condemnation" — two  inconsistent  and  opposite  interpretations. 
Need  this  be  proved  ?  Need  it  be  argued,  that  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation is  onething,  punishment  another?  H  xftfLahere  means 
the  former,  it  cannot  here  mean  the  latter.  It  is  surely  one  thing 
to  say,  that  a  sentence  of  condemnation  has  come  upon  us  for 
Adam'a  sin,  and  a  very  different  one  to  say,  that  certain  evils 
have  come  upon  us  which  lead  the  way  to  our  incurring  condem- 
nation ourselves.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  clauses  in  (bis  whole  passage;  one  on  which, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the  interpretation  of  the  whole 
depends;  and  we  think  our  readers  will  share  our  surprise,  that 
Professor  Stuart's  views  should  be  so  little  settled  as  to  allow 
him  to  give  such  opposite  views  of  its  meaning  in  two  consecu- 
tive pages.  This  surprise  will  be  increased,  when  they  observe 
on  p.  235,  when  speaking  of  the  18th  verse,  he  reverts  to  his  first 
interpretation,  and  makes  it  mean,  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. This  too  is  the  interpretation  of  Tholuck,  Flatt,  Koppe, 
(verse  15,}  Turrettin,  and,  in  fact,  of  almost  all  commentators. 

The  verse  17  either  contains  an  amplification  merely  of  verBe 
15,  or  peculiar  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word  xnfi^uwcif,  or, 
as  Flatt  and  Professor  Stuart  suppose,  it  expresses  the  idea,  that 
Christ  not  only  secures  the  pardon  of  our  many  offences,  aa  sta- 
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ted  in  Terse  18,  but  confers  upon  ui  potitiTe  hajipiilMl  ani  glorf. 
*'  The  Kntiment,"  Profertor  Stuart  wys,  "  njni  thus ;  *  For  if  iH 
are  in  a  state  of  condemnation  by  reason  of  the  offence  of  one^ 
much  more  shall  those  towards  whom  abiiDdaDCe  of  mercy  audi 
pardoning  grace  are  shown,  be  redeemed  from  a  sUte  of  condem- 
nation, and  advanced  to  a  state  of  happiness.'"  Here,  we  wish 
the  reader  to  remark,  1st.  That  Professor  Stuart  says,  the  [dtrftse 
''death  reigns,"  designates  a  stale  0/  condemnation.  This  w 
expressly  asserted  on  p.  333.  2d.  That  all  are  brought  into  this 
stateof  condemnation,  by  the  offence  of  one.  The  first  olwifle  ol 
tiis  verse  he  thus  translates,  "  For  if  by  Ike  offence  qfont,  death 
reigned  by  means  of  one."  By  this  he  means,  not  that  the  of- 
feace  of  Adam  was  the  occasion  merely  of  death  reigning  over 
all,  or  of  all  being  brought  into  a  state  of  condemnation,  but  that 
this  offence  waa  the  ground  of  their  condemnation,  anteoedeot  to 
mny  act  of  their  own.  This  must  be  his  meaning;  fgr  he  thus 
explains  the  words  '*  by  the  offence  of  one  many  die,"  in  verM 
15 ;  and  he  can  hardly  maintain  that  the  words,  "  by  the  o^nce 
of  one  death  reigns,"  expresses  a  different  idea.  Besides,  he  tell* 
ufl  expressly,  that  this  verse,  (verse  17,)  repeats  the  seDtiment 
crifverse  15— ^seep.  836.  We  wish  the  reader,  3d.  To  remark, 
that  if  verse  17  expresses  the  sentiment,  'all  men  are  in  a  state  of 
condemnation  on  account  of  the  offence  of  Adam,'  and  if  it  re- 
peats the  sentiment  of  verses  15, 16,  and  if  verse  18,  (containing 
the  identical  words  and  expressing  the  same  idea  with  ver«e  16,) 
repeats  the  sentiment  of  verse  12,  then  does  verse  18,  hy  Profe»- 
aor  Stuart's  own  showing,  express  the  idea  that  all  men  are  con- 
demned on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  antecedent  to  any  actof  tbeir 
own.  Thus  we  have  our  interpretation  of  that  verse  confirmed, 
and  Mr.  Stuart's  overthrown  by  the  Professor  himseUl  4th. 
The  reader  should  notice,  that  Mr.  Stuart  was  led  to  the  corr«ett 
though,  for  him,  inconsistent,  interpreution  of  verse  17,  by  ob- 
jeetioz  to  Tholuck's  rendering  bixmoavrti  holiness,  instead  of 
Justification.  He  very  properly  remarks,  that  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  inconsistent  with  "the  antithesis  to  the  state  of  condem- 
nation indicated  by  0  ^rarof  i^a-eAtvii  in  the  preceding  clause." 
He  insists,  very  reasonably,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence 
should  be  made  to  correspond.  If  the  former  speaks  of  condem- 
nation, the  latter  must  of  justification.  This  obvious  principle 
of  iaterpretation,  the  reader  will  find  Professor  Stuart  forgets, 
when  he  comes  .to  the  19th  verse.  There  is  another  important 
admisaion  which  must  be  noticed,  and  that  is,  that  the  a^  who 
KoSSa  for  Adam's  sin,  are  not  the  all  who  are  benefitted  by 
Christ :  the  two  classes  are  not  necessarily  coextensive.  "U  aU 
Mn  in  a  state  of  condemnatioD  by  reason  of  the  offence  of  one, 
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anoh  tnore  tbiH  thott  tswardt  whom  nhundaiae  of  nMMy 
and  pardoning  grace  are  ahoum,  be  redeemed  from  a  state  of 
condemnitran^  andadvanoed  to  a  state  of  happiness."  All  are 
nob  thus  redeemed  from  eondemnatioD,  and  advanced  to  a  state  of 
happiness.     This  too  Professor  Stuart,  it  ^iU  be  seen,  fot^eta. 

'7ERSBS  XVin.  XDC. 

We  come  now  to  those  verses,  in  which,  as  we  have  already 
ieen,  the  comparison,  commenced  in  verse  12  is  resumed,  and  ear- 
ned through.  Professor  Stuart  thus  translates  the  18Ui  verse: 
"Wherefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one  (sentence)  came  upon  all  men 
unto  condemnation ;  so  also  by  the  righteousness  of  one  (the  free 
gift)  came  upon  all  unto  justification  ofiife."  Does  it  require  any 
arf^ment  to  prove,  that  this  verse  means,  "  As  men  are  con- 
demned on  account  of  the  offence  of  one  man,  so  they  are  justified 
on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  one  man"  ?  We  hardly  know 
how  the  Apostle  could  have  spoken  in  plainer  terms.  To  make 
him  here  say,  that  the  offence  of  Adam  was  the  mere  occa^on  of 
onr  condemnation,  is  to  do  the  most  obvious  violence  to  the  pas- 
sage ;  because,  1.  We  have  shown  that  this  cannot  be  the  mean- 
ing of  these  identical  words,  as  they  occur  in  the  16th  verse.  S. 
Because,  such  an  interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
scope  and  design  of  the  passage.  3.  Especially,  l>ecause  it  vio- 
lates the  pointed  antithesis  in  this  verse,  or  forces  us  to  suppose 
that  Paul  teaches,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  was  the  mere 
occasion  of  men  becoming  holy.  Surely,  if  6ta  expresses  the 
occasional  cause  in  the  one  member  of  the  sentence,  it  must  in 
tiie  .other.  But,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  Christ'fi 
righteousness  is  the  mere  occasion  (and  not  the  ground)  of  ooi- 
jnslatication,then  we  cannot  maintain  that  Adam's  sin  is  the  mere 
occasion  of  our  condemnation.  4.  We  may  remark,  ad  hond- 
nem,  that  Professor  Stuart  admits  that  the  corresponding  clauses 
in  the  preceding  verses,  express  the  idea,  that  the  ofierice  of 
Adam  was  the  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  men.  On  accoant 
of  tiiat  offence,  antecedent  to  any  act  of  their  own,  death  reign 
ovw  them,  or  they  are  (as  he  expresses  it,)  "  in  a  state  of  con- 
.demnation."  Of  course,  then,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  turn 
^und,  and  say  that  the  same  words,  in  the  same  connerion,  teach 
:here  a  different  doctrine.  There  is  no  escaping  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  this  verse.  The  very  form  of  introduction  proves  that 
;Paal  is  repeating  an  idea  previously  presented  and  estaUi^ed, 
*  WhtrefoTi  as;"  apd  this  idea,  as  we  have  abundantly  shown. 
Professor  Stuart  himself  admits,  is,  that  all  men  die,  all  are  con- 
demned, on  account  of  Adam's  sin. 

The  expression  "juatifieation  tffltfe,"  Professor  Stuart  justly 
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nourks,  umbi,  tlMt "  jutificatiaii  wUch  it  eoanMted  nitk  Mer> 
Bll  life." 

It  need  lurdly  be  stated,  that  to  uy,  "justificatioD  comes  oo 
all  men,"  ii  equivalent  lo  saying, "  all  aen  are  justified,"  or, 
"  all  are  coostituted  righteoua."  The  Apostle,  therefore,  doei 
here  assert,  that,  "  as  ail  are  condemaed  for  Adam's  ain,  so  all 
are  justified  on  account  of  the  righteousneos  of  Christ"  To  lay^ 
as  Professor  Stuart  says,  that  the  latter  clause  of  this  verse  nwap* 
that  salvation  is  merely  provided  and  oQered  to  all,  is  to  gira 
all  exegesis  to  the  winds.  When  it  is  affirmed,  that  a  Buui  is 
condeauied,  or  that  he  is  pardoned,  how  can  this  mean  that  be  is 
not  condemned,  or  not  pardoned,  but  merely  that  an  opportunity 
is  ofiered,  or  an  occasion  presented,  for  the  one  or  the  other  ?  iU 
this  ratev  we  may  say  that  all  men  are  condemned  for  mur> 
der,  as  all  have  opportunities  to  secure  this  result  Whateverf 
therefore,  "justification  of  life"  may  mean,  Paul  does  assMt  tbkt 
all  men  (of  whom  he  is  speaking)  do  receive  it  It  is  at  utter 
variance  with  all  Bible,  and  all  common,  usage,  to  make  the  words 
mean  any  thing  else.  Who  ever  announces  to  a  congregation  of 
sinners,  that  they  are  all  justified — they  are  all  constituted 
righteous — they  all  have  the  justification  of  eleroal  life  ?  No  od& 
Neither  does  Paul. 

But  does  not  this  necessarily  mske  the  Apostle  teach  universal 
salvation  ?  Must  not  the  all  men  of  the  second  clause,  be  coex- 
tensive with  the  all  men  of  the  first  ?  We  confidently  Miswer, 
No.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  Professor  Stuart  .can 
urgesoch  an  objection,  when  he  knows  it  admits  so  easily  of  acom- 
plete  refutation ;  and  that  too,  by  his  own  admission.  The  plain 
meaning  of  the  passage  is,  "as  all  connected  with  Adam  are 
condemned,  BO  a// connected  with  Christ  are  justified."  The 
fir^t  ail  includes  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Adam,  (Christ 
who  was  a  man,  is  not  included ;)  the  second  all  includes  the 
people  of  Christ,  all  connected  with  him  by  faith.  Is  this  in- 
consistent with  usage?  Look  at  1  Corinthians,  xv.  SI— "As 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  partakers  of 
a  glorious  resurrection,"  as  the  last  clause  there  confessedly 
means.  Is  the  second  all,  in  this  case,  coextensive  with  the  first? 
Certainly  not  "All  connected  with  Adam  die;  all  connected 
with  Christ  live."  How  can  any  man,  who  admits,  as  Professor 
Stuart  does,  (see  p.  524,)  tliat  Paul,  in  this  passage,  is  speaking 
only  of  Christians,  and,  consequently,  that  the  all  of  the  second 
clause  must  be  confined  to  them,  be  serious,  in  objecting  to  the 
same  interpretation  in  the  perfectlyanalogous passage  before  us  } 
But,  secondly,  Paul  himself  clearly  intimates,  or  rather  states  in 
so  many  words,  that  the  all  men  who  are  justified  by  Cbrii^  are 
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the  all  « who  reoeive  the  abundance  of  mercy  and  pardooinK 
grace,"  verse  17.  This,  as  we  understand  him,  Professor  Stuart 
tdmits  *,  for  he  surely  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  all  men  abso- 
lutely do  receive  this  gift,  and  do  reign  in  life  with  Jesus  Christ 
Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  opposite  interpretation 
through.  There  are  two  classes  opposed,  or  contrasted,  in  verses 
19, 16, 17,  18  and  19,  and  these  are  the  same  throughouL  Now, 
is  it  true,  that  the  grace  of  God  abounds  to  all  men  absolutely, 
in  the  meaning  of  verse  15 ;  that  all  are  gratuitously  pardoned 
for  their  many  offences,  as  asserted  in  verse  16 ;  that  all  reign  in 
life  with  Christ,  as  is  said  in  verse  17;  that  a// are  justified  witfa 
the  justification  of  eternal  life,  as  stated  in  verse  16;  that  all  an 
"constituted  righteous,"  that  is,  as  Professor  Stuart  explains  it, 
"justified,  pardoned,  accepted,and  treated  as  righteous,"  as  taught 
in  verse  19  ?  This  Is  plainly  out  of  the  question.  Neither  Pn>- 
fewor  Stuart,  nor  any  other  man,  except  an  Universalist,  can  say 
nil  this.  We  are  persuaded,  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  and  to  all  understanding  of  language,  if  we 
are  to  be  made  to  believe,  that,  being  forgiven  for  many  offencefl, 
being  justified,  being  regarded  and  treated  as  righteous,  mean 
merely,  that  the  ofier  and  opportunity  of  salvation  is  afford- 
ed to  all  men.  We  may  as  well  shut  up  the  Bible  at  once,  and 
go  bow  at  the  footstool  of  the  Pope,  if  this  be  exegesis.  Is  it  not 
elear,  then,  the  objection  to  the  common  view  of  these  pas- 
sages cannot  be  sustained,  unless  violence  be  done  to  every  just 
principleoflanguage. 

We  have  arrived  at  last  at  verse  19 — "For  as  by  the  disobe- 
dience of  one  man,  the  many  were  constituted  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  one,  shall  many  be  constituted  righteous."  The 
first  question  of  interest  on  this  verse  is,  what  is  its  relation  to 
the  18th  ?  Is  it  a  mere  amplificatjon  ?  Or,  does  it  assign  a  reason 
kve  the  preceding  declaration  ?  Or,  may  we  adopt  Store's  view  of 
the  18th,  and  make  the  Apostle  there  say, "as  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  one  man,  all  were  condemned,  so  in  the  justilication  of 
one  all  are  justified;"*  and  then  understand  the  17(h  verse,  as 
Msigning  the  ground  of  the  truth  thus  presented.  As  it  does  not 
essentially  alter  the  meaning  of  the  verse  before  us,  which  of 
tiiese  views  is  adopted,  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss  this  point 

A  more  important  question  is.  What  does  Paul  mean  by  say- 
^ogt  iy  the  disobedience  o/ one  tnan  the  many  were  conatituted 
sinners?  Here  we  meet  Uie  three  interpretations,  before  noticed 
when  speaking  of  the  12tb  verse.     1.  Adam's  sin  was  the  occa- 

■  lliMia,  make  iCopoxtb/ta  and  ttxtuofia.  ine«Q,  DotafMot 
MM,  but  cmadtiniatioii  and  jvtt^tMn. 
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aion  of  our  beeomiog  actually  aioDers.  S.  By  the  transmiBsioa 
of  bis  depraved  nature,  we  are  rendered  corrupt  3.  On  accouat 
of  his  BLQ,  we  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinaers.  Professor 
Stuart  adopts  the  first,  many  Calvinistic  and  modern  commentators 
the  second  ;  the  majority,  we  presume,  of  all  classes,  the  third. 
That  this  last  is  the  correct,  and,  indeed,  the  only  possible  oae  ia 
this  connexion,  we  think  very  plain,  for  the  following  reasons: 
1.  Usa{^,  aa  is  on  all  hands  acknowledged,  admits  of  this  la- 
terpretatioD  as  naturally,  to  say  the  least,  as  either  of  the  others, 
9.  WiUi  no  show  of  reason  can  it  be  denied,  that  "to  constitute 
sinners,"  and  "  to  constitute  righteous,"  are  here  correlatire  ez- 
preasions.  If  the  former  means,  "  to  make  corrupt,  or  actual 
cinners,"  then  the  ktter  must  mean, "  to  render  holy."  But  this 
the  phrase  cannot  here  mean, — a.  because,  "to  constitute  right- 
eous," is  substituted  for  the  phTase,"free  gift  of  justification"  of  the. 
preceding  verse;  the  itxaumvr^  of  the  I7th,  and  the  St*a*i^ir*tf 
of  the  first  part  of  the  chapter ;  b.  Because  such  an  ioterpretatioD 
IB  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  scriptural  use  of  the  terms,  justify 
and  justification,  and  would  overturn  the  very  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  taught  by  Paul  and  the  other 
■acred  writers.  We  are  never  said  to  be  constituted  personally 
holy,  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  c.  And  finally,  ad  homi- 
nem,  Professor  Stuart  tetls  us,  "eonstitnted  righteous"  means, 
*<  justified,  pardoned,  accepted  and  treated  as  righteous."  With 
what  semblance  of  consistency,  then,  can  he  deny  that  "coosti- 
tuted  sinners"  means  "  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners  ?"  Has 
he  forgotten  what  he  said  on  the  17th  verse,  that  if  the  one  part 
of  the  verse  speaks  of  condemnation,  the  other  must  speak  of 
justification,  end  vice  versa  ?  But,  3.  Not  only  does  the  antithe- 
sis here  demand  this  interpretation,  but  it  is  no  less  imperiously 
demanded,  in  order  to  maintainany  consistency  in  the  exposition 
of  the  whole  passage.  We  have  seen,  that  Professor  Stuart  ad- 
mits, that  verse  15y  16, 17  and  16,  all  speak  of  our  being  coa- 
demned,  or  dying,  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  and  justified  on 
ticcount  of  Christ's  righteousness.  Shall,  then,,  the  19th  verse 
alone  assert  a  different,  and,  in  this  connexion,  an  incoherent 
'  idea.  And  4.  The  design  and  scope  of  the  whole  comparison, 
requires  this  interpretation.  As  we  have  so  frequently  remark- 
ed, the  Appstle  is  not  contrasting  sin  and  holiness,  but  condem- 
nation and  justification.  He  is  not  illustrating  the  way,  in  which 
men  become  holy,  by  the  way  in  which  they  become  corrupt; 
but  the  fact  that  we  are' regarded  and  treated  as  righteous  on 
account  of  one  man,  hy  the  tact  that  we  have  been  regarded  and 
treated  aa  siuDers,  on  account  of  another.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  in  vioUtion  of  the  plainest  [uruiciples  of  interpretation,  b«t 
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st  the  expense  of  all  conaistescy,  that  Professor  Statut  nskesliie 
dause'  under  coDsideratioo  mean,  the  'diaobedienoe  of  Adam 
was  the  occasion  of  men  becoming  pereonully  and  actually  sid- 

Iq  reviewing  the  ground  we  hare  now  gone  OTer,how  simple, 
natural,  aud  conclusive,  is  the  argument  of  the  Apostle,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  interpretation;  and  how  forced,  incoherent, 
and  contradictory  the  view  Professor  Stuart  would  have  us  to 
adopt  Paul  tells  us,  (verse  IS,}  that  by  otu  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  or  men  were  brought  to  stand  in  the  relation  of 
ainners  before  God;  death,  consequently,  passed  on  all,  because 
for  the  one  offence  of  that  one  man,  all  were  regarded  and  treated 
as  sinners.  That  this  is  really  the  case,  is  plain ;  because,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  penalty  of  a  law  cannot  be  more  extensive  than  its 
violation;  and,conBequently,if  all  men  are  subject  to  penal  evils, 
all  are  regarded  as  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  untverso/i* 
ty  in  the  infliction  of  penal  evil,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
rround  of  the  violation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  since  many  died 
Before  that  law  was  given;  nor  yet,  on  account  of  the  more  ge- 
neral law  written  on  the  heart,  since  even  they  die  who  have 
never  personally  sinned  at  all.  We  must  conclude,  therefore, 
that  men  are  regarded  and  treated  as  sinners  on  account  of  ^ 
an  of  Adam. 

He  is,  therefore,  a  tj^pe  of  Christ ;  and  yet,  the  cases  are  not 
«itirely  analogous;  for  if  it  be  consistent,  that  we  should  suffer 
for  what  Adam  did,  how  much  more  may  we  expect  to  be  made 
lu^py  for  what  Christ  has  done.  Besides,  we  are  condemned 
for  one  sin  only  on  Adam's  account;  whereas,  Christ  saves  Of 
not  only  from  the  evils  consequent  on  that  transgression,  but  from 
the  punishment  of  our  own  innumerable  offences.  Now,  if  for 
the  offence  of  one,  death  thus  triumphs  over  all, how  much  more 
ahail  those  who  receive  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  (not  only  be  sa- 
ved from  evil,]  but  reign  in  life,  tlirough  Christ  Jesus. 

Wherefore,  as  on  account  ofthe  offence  of  one,  the  condemna- 
tory sentence  has  passed  on  all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  so  on 
account  ofthe  righteousness  of  one,  gratuitous  justification  comes 
on  all  who  receive  the  grace  of  Christ;  for,  as  on  account  of  the 
disobedience  of  the  one,  we  are  treated  as  sinners,  so  on  account 
ofthe  obedience  of  the  other,  we  are  treated  as  rightqius. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  there  is  not  a  sentiment  (to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge)  contained  in  this  general  analysis,  which  his 
not  the  sanction,  in  one  place  or  other,  of  Professor  Stuart's  au- 
thority. 

We  will  now  very  briefly  attend  to  his  objections  to  the  doo- 
toine  of  impnbttion  as  presented  in  his  commentery  on  the  19th 
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Tcm.  After  atsting,  p.  837,  that  the  doctrine  does  not  lie  in  tin 
word  iBVitfro^nw;  nor  in  that  word  in  conne^iion  with  Sw 
ttofaxo^t  tov  i*ot;  and  arguing  well  to  show  that  Am  with  a  genitive 
may  express  an  occasional,  or  inatrumental  cause,  as  well  as  an 
efficient  one,  he  says,  "we  must  come  then  to  the  examination 
of  the  whole  phrase,  in  order  to  get  the  satisfaction  which  is  re- 
quired. And  if  now,  'the  many  became  sinners  by  the  diaobe- 
aience  qfiddam,'  muttt  it  not  follow  that  his  sin  is  imputed  to 
them,  j.  «.  reckoned  as  theirs?  In  reply,  I  would  ask.  Why 
should  this'be  a  necessary  consequence  of  admitting  the  apostle's 
assertion  ?  If  a  writer  should  say,  that  millions  in  Europe  hare 
become  or  been  constituted  profligates,  by  Voltaire,  would  the 
necessary  meaning  be,  that  the  sin  of  Voltaire  was  put  to  their 
account?  Certainly  not;  it  would  be  enough  to  say,  in  order 
fully  to  explain  and  justify  such  an  expreswon,  that  Voltaire  had 
been  an  inalrument,  a  means,  or  occasion  of  their  profligacy." 
It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  Professor  Stuart  had  no^  in  writing 
this  paraeraph,  the  slightest  conception  of  the  argument  for  im- 
putation founded  on  this  passage.  He  admits,  what  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  words  will  bear  either  of  these  two  senses,  'we 
are  treated  as  sinners,'  or,  'become  sinners'  personally.  The 
question  is,  what  is  their  meaning  here?  Now  if  Paul  eayi^ 
tiiat  all  men  die  for  Adam's  offence  antecedent  to  any  act  of  their 
own;  if  on  account  of  that  offence  they  are  condemned;  (as 
Professor  Stuart  admits  he  does  say,)  and  then  that  "we  are  con- 
stituted sinners"  by  his  disobedience,  as  'we  are  constituted 
righteous,  (that  is,  confessedly,  treated  as  such)  for  the  obedience 
of  Christ;'  we  think  it  very  hard  to  disprove  that  he  means  to 
say,  that  we  are  treated  as  sinners  on  his  account,  or,  in  other 
words,  have  his  sin  put  to  our  account 

The  next  paragraph  is  still  more  strange.  "I  will  select," 
says  Professor  Stuart,  "a  case  more  directly  in  point  still;  one 
taken  from  the  very  epistle  under  consideration,  and  which, 
therefore,  must  serve  to  cast  direct  light  on  the  uaua  laquendi 
of  Paul.  In  Rom.  vii.  6,  this  apostle  says,  'Our  sinful  passions 
are  by  the  law.'  Again,  in  v.  7,  'I  had  not  known  sin,  except 
»T  the  law.'  Again,  in  y.  8,  'Sin  taking  occasion,  bt  the  com- 
mandment, wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence;'  'and  so 
again  in  v.  11."  He  then  asks  whether  it  can  be  inferred  from 
these  passages,  that  the  law  \s  "the  efficient  cause  of  all  sin," 
or,  that  "there  is  evil  in  the  law,  which  evil  is  put  to  our  ac- 
count,!, e.  merely  imputeA  tons?"  We  confess  we  can  scarcely 
see  how  such  reasoning,  or  rather  such  writing,  can  be  answered. 
If  it  needs  refutation,  we  almost  despair  of  giving  it  We  can 
only  say,  we  know  no  two  propositions  more  diverse,  than,  'Adam 
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ja  the  effieisnt  cause  of  oar  sins,'  and  'Adam's  sin  is  put  to  oar 
account.'  How  any  mind  can  regard  them  as  equivalent,  is  to 
UB  a  marvel.  We  as  much  believe  that  "the  law  is  the  efficient 
«auK  of  all  sin,"  as  that  Adam  Ib.  And  when  asked  whether 
the  passages  quoted  prove  'there  is  evil  in  the  law,  which  evil 
is  put  to  our  account?'  we  answer,  No,  without  the  leaitt  idea 
.what  bearing  it  has  on  the  point  in  hand.  Did  any  one  imagine^ 
that  the  argument  for  imputation  was  founded  simply  on  the  use 
of  the  word  im,  auch  reasoning  might  be  sufficient;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  real  argument  we  have  repeatedly  stated 
above.  Is  it  not  lamentable  to  see  imporlant  doctrines  rejected, 
and  long  received  interpretations  spurned  by  such  a  man,  for 
Jtuch  reasons?  Yet  these  are  hia  exegetical  reasona  as  here  pro- 
rented.     The  theological  ones  are  such  as  follow: 

"We  must  then  examine,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  "the  tiatine 
-of  the  case.  It  is,  (according  to  the  common  theory  of  impuUr- 
tion,)  that  the  sin  of  one  man  is  charged  upon  all  his  posteri^, 
who  are  condemned  to  everlasting  death  because  of  it,  antece- 
dent to  it,  and  independently  of  any  voluntary  emotion  or  acttoa 
on  their  part"  We  object  to  the  accuracy  of  this  definitio*. 
The  words  "to  everlasting  death"  should  be  left  out,  because 
it  matters  not  what  men  are  condemned  to,  as  far  as  the  doc- 
trine is  concerned.  The  doctrine  is  this,  'The  sin  of  Adan 
is  so  put  to  the  account  of  his  posterity,  that  they  are  condemDcd 
on  account  of  it,  antecedent  to  any  act  of  their  own.'  This  is 
oar  doctrine;  and  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  lolidtm  wriiff,  what 
Professor  Stuart  says  Paul  teaches  in  verses  15,  16,  17  <^  this 
chapter,  although  it  is  also  the  doctrine  which  he  now  ar- 
gues against  with  so  much  vehemence.  (The  reader  will  see 
that  Mr.  Stuart's  objections  are  not  directed  against  the  clause 
''everlasting  death,"  and  consequently  its  omission  does  not  al- 
ter the  case.)  His  first  objection  is,  that  the  doctrine  "appears  ta 
contradict  the  essential  principles  of  our  moral  consciousness." 
"We  never  can  force  ourselves  into  a  consciousness  that  anyact 
is  realty  our  own,  except  one  in  which  we  have  had  a  personal 
and  voluntary  concern."  "A  transfer  of  moral  turpitude  is  just 
as  impossible  as  a  transfer  of  souls."  "To  repent,  in  the  ctrict 
aense  of  the  word,  of  another's  personal  act,  is  plainly  an  utier 
impossibility."  We,  in  our  simplicity,  had  hoped  never  to  bear 
again,  at  least  from  Professor  Stuart,  these  objections  against  this 
doctrine.  They  have  so  abundantly  and  frequently  been  proved 
to  be  founded  in  an  entire  misconcepffon  of  its  nature,  that  it  ia 
useless,  because  hopeless,  to  go  over  the  proof  again,  for  those 
who  stUl  refuse  to  see  it.  We  can  therefore,  only  say  we  no 
more  believe  in  "the  transfs-  of  moral  turpitude,"  Uiaa  "in 
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the  transferor  souls."  Nordo  we  believe  it  possible  ''to  repent, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  of  another's  personal  act"  Nor 
yet  again,  do  we  believe  that  two  and  two  make  twenty,  and 
qtill  we,  not  a  whit  the  leas,  believe  the  doctrine  of  imputation. 
If  it  be  any  amusement  to  Professor  Smart  to  write  thus,  we 
cannot  object;  but  to  call  it  ai^uing  against  imputation,  is  t 
strange  solecism. 

But  secondly;  "Such  an  imputation  as  that  in  question,  [viz. 
■uch  as  includes  the  idea  of  "a  transfer  of  moral  turpitude,"  and 
that  "an  act  is  really  our  own  in  which  we  have  had  no  personal 
concern,"]  would  be  in  direct  oppoaition  to  the  first  principles  of 
moral  justice  as  conceived  of  by  us,  or  as  represented  in  the 
Bible.  That  'the  son  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  thefather,' 
is  as  true  as  that  *lhe  father  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  the 
■on,'  as  God  has  most  fully  declared  in  Ezek.  xviii."  It  would 
really  seem  that  Professor  Stuart  is  some  how  infatuated  on  this 
subject;  that  he  is  unable  to  keep  the  same  idea  in  his  mind  long 
enough  to  write  two  consecutive  paragraphs.  How  is  it,  he 
does  not  see  that  the  idea  of  imputation,  on  which  this  sentence 
is  founded,  is  as  different  as  day  from  night,  from  that  involved  in 
the  preceding?  In  the  one,  'the  transfer  of  moral  turpitude,'  and 
identity  of  act,  are  included ;  in  the  other  both  of  these  Ideas  are 
necessarily  excluded,  and  the  whole  doctrine  is,  that  'one  should 
die  for  the  iniquity  of  another.'  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
possibility  that  he  should  understand  the  prophet  as  saying  'the 
moral  turpitude  of  the  father  shall  not  be  transferred  to  the  son> 
nor  his  act  be  really  the  act  of  his  offspring.'  This  cannot  be; 
of  course  Professor  Stuart's  idea  of  imputation,  when  writing  this 
paragraph,  was  the  opposite  of  the  one  he  had  when  writing  the 
preceding. 

But  again ;  'that  a  son  should  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father,' 
"is,"  he  says,  "in  direct  opposition  to  the  first  principles  of 
moral  justice."  He  wonders  how  President  Edwards  could 
imagine  that  the  declaration  of  the  Prophet  was  meant  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  several  individuals  of  the  race  of  Adam,  and  not  to 
be  applied  to  the  peculiar  covenant  relation  between  him  and 
bis  posterity.  And  yet,  as  we  have  seen.  Professor  Stuart  himself 
teaches,  yea,  on  the  very  next  page  re-afBrms,  that  all  men  do 
die  on  account  qf  the  iAiquity  of  Adam.  Such  inconslstenoy 
ia  wonderful. 

He  seems  to  feel,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  with  which  he 
•fgues,  that  all  is  not  quite  right,  for  he  introduces  an  objector 
as  suggesting  to  him,  "But  still  you  admit  that  the  whole  human 
iBce  became  degenerate  and  degraded,  in  consequence  of  the  act 
©f  Adam."     To  which  he  replies,  "I  do  bo:  I  fully  believe  it 
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I  reject  all  ^tcsnpta  to  explain  away  this.  I  go  iurthCT:  I  admit 
not  onlj'  the  loss  of  an  original  state  of  righteousnesB,  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  first  sin,  but  tliat  temporal  evils  and  death 
have  come  on  all  by  means  of  it"  &c  Yea,  respected  Sir,  you 
admit- what  you  deny,  and  deny  what  you  admit,  in  such  rapid 
succession,  j^our  readers  are  bewildered.  That,  'one  should  die 
for  the  iniquity  of  another'  is,  on  one  page  opposed  to  ali  Justice, 
and  on  the  ne«t,  we  not  only  'all  die  for  Adam's  sin,'  but  we 
are  born  destitute  of  holiness,  with  "a  nature  degraded  and  de- 
generated, in  itself,  considered;"  we  ai-e  involved  in  a  certainty 
of  sinning,  and  "are  in  imminent  hazard  of  everlasting  death." 
Of  all  this,  you  teach  that  Adam's  sin  is  not  the  occasion,  merely 
but  that  these  evils  come  upon  us  antecedent  to  any  voluntary 
emotion  of  our  own.  .  Nay,  more,  they  are  all  in  their  nature 
paial,-  for  in  the  next  page  you  tell  us,  they  are  "part  of  the 
penaily  <^  the  taw"  a  small  part,  as  you  are  pleased  to  think, 
though  a  much  larger  part  than  Turrelin  and  other  strenuous  ad- 
Tocates  of  the  >loctrine  of  imputation,  believe  to  be  directly 
"inflicted  on  our  race"  for  Adam's  offence. 

We  hare  now,  surely,  seen  enough  to  convince  the  reader  of 
two  things:  First,  that  the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  not  touched 
either  by  Professor  Stuart's  exegesis  or  metaphysics.  It  is  pre- 
cisely  where  it  was  before;  and  second:  That  his  whole  exposi- 
tion of  this  passage  (Rom.  v.  12 — 19,)  is  eo  inconsistent  with  it- 
self that  it  cannot  by  possibility  be  correct  In  reading  this  por- 
tion of  his  commentary  we  have  been  reminded  of  a  remark  of 
Lord  Erskine  in  reference  to  one  of  Burke's  efforts  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  "It  was  a  sad  failure,  but  Burke  could  bear  It." 

It  waa  our  intention  to  extend  these  remarks  to  the  Excursus . 
on  Rom.  v.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  But  we  have  made  this 
article  much  too  long  already.  We  must,  therefore,  defer  the 
execution  of  this  purpose,  to  another  occasion,  should  such  be 

S anted  us.     We  think  it  will  then  M)pear,  that  if  our  New 
aven  brethren  can  claim  one-half  of  what  Professor  Stuart 
aays,  we  can  establish  our  right  to  the  other. 
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Art.  I. — Quakerism  not  Christianity:  or  Reaaona  for  re- 
nouncing the  doctrine  qf  Friends.  In  three  parts.  By 
Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  D.  D.,  Pastor  qf  the  Laight  Street 
Presbyterian  Church;  and  for  twenty  years  a  member  ty"" 
the  Society  of  Friends.    Pp.  686. 

Ws  have  rarely  sat  down  to  our  work  as  critics  with  so  deep  a 
sense  of  our  incompetency  to  the  task  in  hand,  as  we  bring  with 
us  to  tile  examinatioD  of  the  book  whose  title  we  have  here  given. 
We  have  two  reasons  for  this,  one  of  which  grows  out  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  book,  the  other  out  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  As 
to  (he  book,  our  readers  will  readily  enough  understand  what  we 
mean,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  splendid  eccentricities  of  its 
author,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  intellectual  progeny.  And 
as  for  the  subject,  after  the  best  investigation  we  have  been  able 
to  give  to  it,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  some 
important  points  in  respect  to  which  we  are  still  in  doubt:  in- 
deed, there  is  so  much  of  mysticism  belonging  to  the  system  of 
the  Quakers,  and  so  much  of  what  seems  to  us  contradiction  in 
those  authors  who  are  recognised  as  standards  of  tha  sect,  that  it 
appears  to  us  well  nigh  a  hopeless  matter  to  arrive  at  any  thing 
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like  certain^  id  respect  to  what  really  constitute  their  distio- 
guishing  tenets.  Id  the  course  of  thou^t  which  we  have  mark- 
ed out  for  ourselves,  we  eball  do  aothing  more  than  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  promioent  features  of  Doctor  Cox's  book,  and  then 
state  our  impressiQDs  in  respect  to  some  of  the  genei^  teoden* 
cies  of  the  system. 

In  regard  to  the  book,  having  given  it  a  Ihorou^  reading, 
we  will  endeavour  to  give  our  impressions  somewhat  in  the  or- 
der in  which  we  received  them.  And  here  we  will  venture  to 
depart  so  far  from  the  common  style  of  a  review,  as  to  borrow  the 
Doctor's  own  manner  of  stating  things  numerically. 

1.  The  first  thing  that  occuTred  to  us  on  taking  up  the  book, 
and  which  we  suppose  would  be  the  first  with  every  other  rea- 
der, was,  that  it  was  a  large  book.  We  do  not  mention  this 
exactly  in  the  way  of  complaint;  though  the  fact  will  undoubt- 
edly have,  to  8<Mne  extent,  an  unpropitious  bearing  upon  its  cir- 
culation. Most  men  have  either  so  little  disposition^  to  read,  or 
so  much  else  to  do,  that  it  must  be  a  powerful  attraction  that 
will  hold  them  to  a  lai^  octavo  till  they  have  come  fairly  and 
honestly  to  the  end  of  it;  and  every  author  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  his  chance  for  being  read,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
inversely  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  book.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  duty  which  every  man  who  makes  a  book  owes  to  his 
readers,  to  occupy  as  little  of  their  time  as  will  consist  witli 
bringing  his  subject  before  them  to  the  best  advantage.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  Doctor  Gqx'b  book  owes  ita  unoonunon  aixs  to  the 
same  reason  which  a  certain  great  man  gave  for  writing  a  Long 
letter,  that  he  had  not  time  to  write  a  shorter.  It  was  produced, 
as  he  informs  us,  amidst  the  pressure  of  professional  duties,  in 
an  enfeebled  state  of  health,  and  when  tbe  demands  upon  bii 
time  were  so  S^at  as  to  prevent  even  a  revision  of  bit  origtiul 
manuscript  The  consequence  is,  that  he  is  far  more  diffuse  than 
he  would  have  been  under  other  circumstances;  and  thsre  isi 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  thoughts  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
volume}  besides  some  occasional  episodes  which  concern  otiier 
things  dian  Quakerism,  and  the  omission  of  which,  while  thsy 
would  have  somewhat  diminished  the  size  of  the  book,  woald 
have  rendered  it,  at  least  with  some  of  his  brethren,  mta^  unex- 
oeptionable.  If  the  work  should  pais  to  aoother  edition,  m 
would  respectfully  suggest  to  him  ibe  propriety  of  his  givifl|  it 
a  careful  revision,  and  reducing  it,  as  we  think  he  mig^  eawy 
do  to  advantage,  to  little  mare  than  half  ita  present  size.  If «» 
do  not  greatly  mistake,  this  would  read»  it  at  oocc  uioreasB^y 
popular  and  useful. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  kowcvw,  to  intimids  that  I)h»  baofc)  pw^ 
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roua  as  !t  is,  doiei  not  deserve  to  be  reftd;  and  so  far  tram  dis- 
couraging our  readers  irom  und^taking  it, we  can  assure  them  thst 
it  possesses,  la  many  respects,  peculiar  attractions,  and  will  richlj' 
reward  the  kbour  of  a  thorou^  peruial.  They  may  read  it  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  and  fall  asleep  over  it  if  they  can.  They 
may  read  it  in  the  intervals  of  severe  mental  effort,  and  while 
it  will  refresh  thetr  exhausted  faculties,  peradventure  it  will 
take  such  hold  of  their  risibles,  Uiat  it  may  also  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  turn  of  bodily  exercise.  Or  they  may  read  it  when 
their  spirits  have  begun  to  flag,  and  they  need  something  to 
rouse  and  invigorate  them;  and  we  verily  believe  the  end  will 
be  ftccomplished.  Indeed,  we  have  little  apprehension  that  those 
who  once  take  hold  of  the  book  in  earnest  will  feel  satisfied  to 
relinquish  it  till  (hey  have  reached  its  close:  our  chief  apprehen- 
sion is  that  the  book  is  so  large,  and  men  ar«  aa  lazy  or  so  busy, 
that  fbw  will  have  the  resolution  to  penetrate  beyond  the  title- 
page. 

e.  It  is  in  many  respects  perfectly  wnt^e.  Doctor  Cox's 
s^le  of  writing  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  would  be  seareely  possible 
for  him  to  commit  plagiarism  in  a  sin^  paragraph  without  being 
inrtantly  detected;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  leaf  fVom  one  of 
his  books  should  happen  to  be  blown  across  the  ocean,  and  pick- 
ed op  by  any  one  who  had  been  at  all  convers^t  with  his  writ- 
ings, the  individual  would  be  able  on  the  spot,  without  any  other 
ttian  interaal  evidence,  to  settle  the  question  of  anthorship.  The 
Work  on  Quakerism  is  throughout  a  continued  exemplification  of 
the  Doctor's  peculiarities.  At  its  commencement  he  institutes 
what  he  calls  a  "moral  court,"  consisting  of  some  twenty  of 
our  most  respectable  divines,  and  arraigns  Quakerism  before  them 
on  the  charge  of  being  a  capital  heresy;  and  though  much  of  his 
book  is  didactic  and  argumentative,  yet  he  seems  to  have  his 
♦'coort"  constantly  in  his  eye,  and  every  now  and  then  breaks 
forth  ia  the  style  of  strong  and  earnest  pleading.  The  book  i» 
peculiar  also  in  its  general  structure;  especially  in  the  superabun- 
danceof  its  numerical  division8,aDd  itsalmost  numberlessepfsodes, 
riving  it  the  character  of  a  wheel  within  a  wheel.  But  perhaps 
Its  most  distinctive  charactsristic  is  found  in  its  genera]  style  of 
thought  and  expression.  It  is  in  some  parts  superlatively  bril- 
Mant,  and  evinces  an  imagination  which  can  move  with  the  storm, 
and  be  at  home  among  the  stars.  In  other  parts,  it  discovers  a 
mind  discii^ined  to  severe  thought,  and  capable  of  rigid  analysis 
and  minute  investigation.  But  whether  the  Doctor  is  upon 
wings  or  upon  feet,  whether  he  is  engaged  in  sober  discossion, 
or  giving  phiy  to  his  esnbuwit  Eancy,  or  hla  isexhuuftible  hu- 
mtfsr,  we  neret  find  hint  *ny  wfcere  wiQiin  the  reg^  ef  eton- 
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mon  places:  he  is  always  saying  his  own  things  ia  his  own  way; 
things  which,  in  respect  both  to  matter  and  manner,  bear  the  im- 
press of  a  perfectly  original  mind.  We  are  far  enough  from 
Deing  disposed  to  judge  his  writings  by  any  of  the  commoii 
standards  of  taste;  because,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarity in  his  intellectual  operations,  which  fairly  places  him  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Doctor  Blair;  and  then  again,  if  we  were 
to  undertake  to  lop  off  his  excrescences,  and  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat  by  rhetorical  rule,  we  should  annihilate  to  a  great 
extent  the  originality  and  spirit  of  his  composition;  for  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  many  of  his  literary  offences  are  so  strik-' 
ing  and  magnificent,  that  almost  any  critic  would  find  it  ao  easy 
matter  to  forgive  them.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  thin^  in 
his  style  which  it  is  due  both  to  himself  and  the  public,  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  correct  We  refer  especially  to  the  abun- 
dant use  which  he  makes  of  Latin,  when  plain  English  would 
answer  a  far  better  purpose;  and  to  the  unsparing  profuseoess 
with  which  he  deals  out  unauthorized  words,  wluch  send  his 
readers  from  Johnson  to  Walker,  and  from  Walker  to  Dr.  Web- 
ster, and  finally  compel  them  to  sit  down  in  despair.  This  is 
certainly  too  serious  a  matter  for  the  Doctor  to  overlook,  even  if 
nothing  else  were  taken  into  the  account  than  the  time  that  is  oc- 
cupied in  getUng  at  the  meaning  of  many  of  his  cabalisUcal  sen- 
tences. 

3.  It  is  a  most  amusing  book.  This  might  be  easily  enough 
inferred  from  what  we  have  said  of  it  already.  Besides  the 
multiplied  instances  of  pseudo-English  and  of  Latin  quotation, 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  the  book  teems  with  genuine  wit 
This  is  evidently  a  prominent  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
the  Doctor's  mind;  and  in  the  present  work  there  is  certainly  no 
effort  to  repress  it  We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  even 
for  a  Quaker  to  read  some  parts  of  it,  without  finding  his  accus- 
tomed gravity  disturbed;  though  he  might  hold  in  perfect  ab- 
horrence the  sentiments  inculcated.  This  characteristic  certainly 
gives  it  one  important  advantage;  inasmuch  as  it  beguiles  the 
reader  of  the  tedium  which  might  otherwise  be  occasioned  by 
the  perusal  of  so  large  a  volume.  We  assure  our  readers  who 
may  hesitate  to  encounter  it  on  account  of  its  size,  that  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  they  will  find  nothing  dry  or  prosing; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised,  if,  when  they  nave  once  ascer- 
tained its  character,  instead  of  making  haste  to  finish  it  as  if  it 
were  a  task,  they  should  lay  it  by  to  be  taken  in  small  potions  as 
an  antidote  to  low  spirits.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  quite  sure  but 
that,  considering  the  subjects  on  which  the  author  writes,  he  has 
scattered  through  his  volume  an  undue  proportion  of  humour. 
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The  Bubject  is  a  serious  one,,  and  inrolres  the  most  momeDtous 
interests  of  man;  and  though  the  Doctor  has  certainly  intended 
on  the  whole  to  treat  it  seriously,  yet  we  think  that  the  invete- 
rate playfulness  of  his  mind  has  sometimes  thrown  around  it  a 
ludicrous  air,  which  his  own  better  judgment  would  hardly  ap- 
prove. In  reading  some  portions  of  it  we  can  hardly  repress 
the  fear  that  we  are  laughing  where  we  ought  to  be  sober;  and 
not  merely  at  the  expense  of  the  Quakers,  but  indirectly  at  least 
at  the  expense  of  divine  truth.  All  our  associations  with  serious 
things  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  of  a  serious  nature;  and  wo 
ought  to  be  especially  careful,  where  God's  word  is  immediately 
concerned,  that  our  thoughts  and  expressions  should  be  marked 
with  the  deepest  reverence.  So  peculiar  is  the  character  of  Dr. 
Cox's  mind,  that  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  have  some- 
times erred  in  this  respect,  even  when  he  was  unconscious  of  it; 
for  many  of  his  associations  of  thought  which  to  other  minds 
appear  strangely  eccentric  and  even  ludicrous,  are  so  naturally 
originated  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  does  not  readily  perceive 
their  legitimate  effect 

4.  It  is  a  highly  instructive  book.  Its  author  had  every  ad- 
vantage to  enable  him  to  write  on  this  subject  to  general  edifica- 
tion. It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  be  is  thoroughly  read 
in  all  the  standards  of  the  sect ;  instead  of  having  merely  glanced 
at  Fox,  and  Barclay,  and  Penn,  he  has  given  them  an  attentive 
perusal,  and  has  gone  over  them  patiently  and  repeatedly.  But 
what  is  more  important,  he  has  himself  been  for  about  twenty 
years  one  of  the  sect;  was  educated  in  all  their  peculiarities; 
was  conversant  with  their  most  distinguished  preachers;  was  a 
regular  attendant  upon  their  meetings ;  and  had  the  best  possi- 
ble opportunity  of  knowing  both  what  they  believe  and  practise. 
Moreover,  his  renunciation  of  Quakerism  was  the  result  of 
thorough  examination,  in  connexion  with  severe  trial  and  con- 
flict ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  mind  as  his  would 
have  abandoned  a  system  which  had  been  consecrated  by  all  the 
associations  of  childhood,  and  education,  and  parental  love,  with- 
out having  gone  to  the  bottom  in  an  investigation  of  its  claims. 
Hence  we  find  that  his  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  direct 
personal  testimony.  He  states  what  his  eyes  have  seen,  and  his  ears 
have  heard,  and  his  hands  have  handled  of  the  doctrine  and  econo- 
my of  Quakerism ;  and  his  descriptions  come  to  us  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  authority  of  a  personal  witness.  He  quotes  also  at  large 
from  the  acknowledged  standards  of  the  sect,  and,  for  aught  we 
can  discover,  quotes  fairly,  in  confirmation  of  the  views  which 
he  endeavours  to  maintain.  He  brings  clearly  before  the  mind 
the  errors  which  he  wishes  to  disprove,  and  reasons  a^nst 
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^lem  generally  with  great  clearness  «nd  force.  While  he  relies 
chiefly  and  ultimately  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  he  uses  to 
good  advantage  the  principles  of  reason  and  common  seiue,  and 
usually  eatablisheB  his  position,  to  our  view  at  least,  beyond  all 
roaaonable  contradiction.  In  respect  to  a  single  point  to  whicfa 
we  shall  hereafter  refer,  which  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
this  controversy,  we  confess  that  we  are  yet  in  some  doubt  m  to 
what  constitutes  the  exact  truth;  but  in  general  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Doctor  Cox  has  given  a  correct  view  of  the  iysfww 
of  Quakerism,  and  has  succeeded  triumphantly  in  showing  tb«t 
most  of  its  peculiarities  are  anti-scriptural  in  their  nature,  and 
evil  in  their  tendency. 

5.  It  is  rather  highly  seasoned  with  iarcaam  and  severity. 
There  are  cases  no  doubt  in  which  error  should  be  rebuked  with 
great  plainness  and  pungency ;  in  which  individuals  who  are  t^ 
atinately  in  the  wrong  will  be  reached  far  more  efEectually  1^ 
aatire  than  by  logic.  But  while  we  do  not  condemn  in  tdl  oaies 
the  use  of  this  pointed  weapoQ>  as  we  know  it  has  been  mne- 
times  employed  by  those  who  have  been  under  the  guidance  (tf 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thou^  it  may  ^^u«n/^  be  used  to  good 
purpose,  if  used  sparingly  and  with  great  discretion,  yet  we  Inink 
it  an  extraordinary  case  in  which  a  writer  can  be  justified  in 
wielding  it  through  the  whole  course  of  a  large  octavo.  We  do 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  Doctor  Cox's  book  is  made  up  of  satire 
and  nothing  else ;  we  only  mean  that  tfiere  is  so  much  of  it,  and 
tiiat  it  is  spread  so  equally  through  the  book,  that  it  constitutes  ft 
prominent,  we  think  too  prominent,  s  feature.  It  were  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  a  book  of  this  character  should  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  Quakers  themselves,  and  should  be  instrumental,  if 
possible,  of  waking  them  up  to  their  delusions,  and  coring  them 
of  their  errors.  But  we  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  the  Doc- 
tor's book  finds  many  readers  among  his  quondam  brethren. 
Though  they  may  be  more  disciplined  to  forbearance  than  other 
men,  we  greatly  mistake  if  they  do  not  find  on  reading  certain 
parts  of  this  book,  that  their  spirit  is  at  least  sufficiently  moved 
to  clear  them  from  the  charge  of  mere  "passivity;"  and  we 
should  scarcely  think  it  strange,  if  some  of  them  should  so  far 
forget  their  principles,  as  to  ^  willing  to  encounter  the  Doctor 
with  weapons  more  "  carnal"  than  either  logic  or  sarcasm.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  that  any  sect  should  be  ridiculed  out  of  its 
peculiarities,  especially  when  those  peculiarities  are  fortified  by 
prejudices  which  began  in  the  nursery,  and  have  been  fostered 
By  a  steady,  and  poweriiil,  and  diversified  influence.  We  aKi 
compelled  also  in  candour  to  say,  that  apart  from  the  ii^uence 
whi(^  this  feature  of  the  wnk  must  bare  alttost  of  couMe  ia  pre* 
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rentiDg  its  being  read  by  the  Society  of  Friend^  xnd  tbm  an- 
Bweriag  one  important  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  we  think 
it  oont«iDB  Bome  sweeping  expressions  which,  to  say  the  least, 
would  seed  to  be  interpreted  with  considerable  qualification, 
either  to  be  consistent  with  sober  fact,  or  in  keeping  with  the 
true  spirit  of  tbe  Gospel 

But  while  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  Doctor  Cox  hw 
been  somewhat  too  profuse  in  epithets  that  savour  of  harshnesB, 
and  has  dealt  with  his  "kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh"  in  rather 
an  access  of  irony,  we  can  eaaily  find  an  apology  for  him  in  hit 
peculiar  circumstanoes.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  has  him- 
self for  twenty  years  been  in  bondage  to  the  errors  which  h«  is 
endeavouring  to  expose;  that  he  knows  by  experience  the  won- 
derful chann  which  holds  a  Quaker  to  his  peculiarities ;  that  in 
breaking  thin  charm  he  encountered  the  severeat  trials ;  and  that 
even  since  ha  left  the  society,  and  became  a  preacher  of  the  Gob* 
pel,  not  being  content  wilh  having  passed  a  formal  act  of  excis- 
ion against  bun,  they  have  pursued  him  both  with  their  writtea 
V)d  oral  QOmmunicationB.  It  is  natural  that  all  this  sbonld  lead 
him  to  see  their  errors  in  the  most  vivid  light ;  and  that  be 
should  feel  himself  called  upon  to  deal  with  them  in  great  fideli* 
ty ;  «nd  it  is  not  strange  that  with  such  strong  perceptions  and 
•0  elastic  a  spirit,  his  mind  should  have  bounded  here  and  tber* 
to  an  uajvatiflable  extreme  of  severity.  He  seems  well  awar« 
^t  he  ia  acting  with  an  air  of  no  eoaunon  boldness,  and  that  he 
^all  find  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Society,  if  he  does  not 
laJl  undw  the  censure  of  others;  but  he  repeatedly  reminds  hiB 
readers  that  he  is  dealing  not  with  the  men,  but  with  their  er- 
rors ;  and  while  he  speaks  with  unqualified  reprobation  of  tite 
latter,  he  more  than  once  professes  towards  the  former  the  most 
sincere  and  compassionate  regard. 

6.  This  book  u  strongly  marked  by  an  hottest  desire  to  At 
good.  Its  execution  we  certainly  cannot  consider  perfect;  but 
it  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  an  honest  and  conscientious 
mind.  The  writer  evidentJy  addresses  himself  to  his  work  with 
a  deep  conviction  of  his  responsibility,  and  with  an  earnest  deaire 
to  glorify  that  Saviour  who  had  caused  the  true  "  light"  to  shine 
upoiR  his  understanding  and  his  heart  The  acoount  which  he 
gives  of  hiB  own  conversion,  and  of  his  subsequent  conflicts,  is 
exceedingly  interesting;  not  only  as  illustrating  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  in  subduing  the  mostinveterate  {tfejudices,  but  exhibiting 
with  unusual  effect  some  striking  points  of  CiiristiaD  experieDce, 
There  is  fw  the  most  part  throughout  the  book  a  singleiMM  of 
aira  as  it  respects  the  main  object,  a  vigoar  and  eamsBtness  and 
iMtdneM  o£  thought,  which  etwws  Uut  ttu4  with  the  autitor  is  to 
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alt-absorbing  subject;  and  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  he 
would  count  dear  to  him,  if  he  could  thereby  accomplish  the 
great  object  with  reference  to  which  his  book  has  been  written. 
We  do  not  think  it  an  easy  matter  for  any  individual  to  read  the 
whole  work  and  resist  the  conviction  that,  though  it  abounds 
with  eccentricities,  yet  it  is  the  product  of  an  honest  heart  as  well 
aa  of  a  vieorona  and  enlightened  understanding. 

In  passingfrom  thiabrief  notice  of  Doctor  Cox's  booktoa  gen- 
eral view  of  the  system  which  the  Quakers  hold,  it  may  gratify 
8ome  of  our  readers  that  we  should  glance  at  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  sect;  though  neither  our  limits  nor  our  materials 
will  admit  of  any  thing  more  than  a  very  imperfect  and  rapid 
outline  of  their  history. 

The  father  of  this  Society  was  Geoi^  Fox,  who  was  bom  of 
obscure  parentage  at  Drayton  in  Leicestershire,  England,  about 
the  year  1624.  In  1643  he  abandoned  the  occupation  to  which 
he  had  been  educated,  principally  that  of  a  shepherd,  and  lived  a 
retired  and  wandering  life  for  five  or  six  years,  when  he  came 
out  and  publicly  promulgated  the  tenets  by  which  the  Society 
have  since  been  distinguished.  So  offensive  were  these  peculiar- 
ities, both  to  the  church  and  the  state,  and  so  little  of  toleration 
was  there  belonging  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  the  sect  in  its 
very  infancy  had  to  encounter  persecution.  In  1650,  Fox  was 
imprisoned  at  Derby ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  and  his 
friends  are  said  to  have  received  the  name  of  Quakers,  from  one 
of  the  justices  who  had  committed  him,  because  he  had  bid  them 
"tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord;"  though  another  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  is,  that  they  received  it  in  consequence  of 
their  singular  contortions  of  body.  The  appellation  which  they 
themselves  adopted  was  that  of  "  Friends." 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  this  sect,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
their  history,  was  subject  to  great  personal  abuse.  The  period 
most  distinguished  for  this  was  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
They  were  not  only  subject  to  heavy  fines,  which  often  deprived 
them  almost  entirely  of  their  household  goods,  but  also  to  long 
imprisonments,  terminating  in  many  instances  only  with  life;  and 
many  families  were  compelled  to  the  most  painful  separations  by 
the  execution  of  a  law  which  condemned  to  banishment  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  The  greatest  severity,  however,  was  practis- 
ed  towards  them  in  New  England,  where  it  was  not  only  made 
penal  for  a  Quaker  to  reside,  but  where  four  of  the  Society,  one 
of  them  a  woman,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  These  severities 
however  were  arrested  by  the  interposition  of  Charies  the  Sec- 
ond, notwithstanding  he  had  himself  joined  in  the  enactment  of 
thelawswhicbhadledto  their  oppression.    In  the  reign  of  Jamea 
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Second  there  was  a  suspension  of  the  penal  laws,  by  means  of 
which  the  Quakers  were  relieved ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
William  that  any  legal  protection  was  extended  to  them. 

The  spirit  of  persecution  towards  the  Quakers,  especially  in 
our  own  country,  while  it  is  utterly  at  war  with  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  seems  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  the  very  spirit 
before  whichourfathers  had  fled  into  the  wilderness.  Butwhile 
we  are  far  enough  from  attempting  to  justify  it,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case  which  should  lead  us,  at  least,  to  qualify 
in  some  measure  the  sentence  of  our  reprobation.  Much  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made,  in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  tha 
age:  it  was  a  period  when  the  rights  of  men  were  but  imperfectly 
understood;  and  it  was  not  strange  that  our  fathers  should  have 
imbibed  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  which  they  had  been  so  much 
accustomed  to  witness,  notwithstanding  the  suffering  to  which  It 
had  subjected  them;  for  it  often  happens  that  even  good  men  in 
certain  circumstances  will  show  themselves  under  the  influence 
of  principles,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  and  especially  in 
other  men,  they  will  unhesitatingly  condemn.  And  then  again, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  conduct  of  the  Quakers  was  in 
many  instances  exceedingly  unworthy  and  reprehensible.  It  is 
matter  of  historical  record,  that  they  frequently  entered  religious 
assemblies  of  other  denominations  with  a  view  to  disturb  their 
worship;  calling  their  preachers  by  the  most  opprobrious  epi- 
thets; and  in  some  instances,  men  and  even  women,  presented 
themselves  at  the  church  door  or  in  the  street,  absolutely  naked, 
with  a  view,  as  it  would  seem,  to  court  persecution.  Indeed  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  degree  of  what  is  written  con- 
cerning the  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  would  never  have  been, 
if  they  had  peaceably  held  their  own  peculiar  opinions,  without 
attempting  to  invade  by  their  fanaticism  the  rights  and  the  wor- 
ship of  their  neighbours.  And  here,  by  the  way,  we  are  fur- 
nished witli  the  true  reason  of  no  small  degree  of  the  opposition 
that  is  made  to  sects  and  individuals  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious peculiarities.  There  are  many  who  seem  to  make  perse- 
cution the  lest  of  truth  and  extraordinary  piety;  and  their  con- 
fidence in  the  rectitude  of  their  own  course  seems  to  be  just  in 
proportion  to  the  opposition  which  they  experience  from  others, 
and  especially  from  men  of  the  world.  And  hence  they  go  to 
work,  and  do  all  manner  of  imprudent  and  provoking  things; 
and  when  they  begin  to  receive  what  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  just  retribution  for  their  ill-judged  and  perhaps  insolent  doings, 
they  take  refuge  before  God  and  man  in  the  reflection,  that  they 
are  suffering  persecution  for  the  sake  of  Christ  That  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  we  are 
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well  aware;  but  before  any  take  to  themselres  either  the  cre- 
dit or  the  comfort  of  this,  we  would  advise  them  to  ponder  well 
their  own  conduct,  and  compare  it  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel; especially  those  precepts  which  require  the  exercise  of 
meekness,  and  forbearance,  and  humility,  and  heavenly  wisdom 
in  all  our  intercourse  with  the  world.  A  man  who  needleasly^ 
provokes  persecution,  will  almost  always  be  found  to  be  guilty 
of  a  double  sin;  of  committing  some  act  which  is  wrong  in  it- 
self, and  then  making  a  self- righteousness  of  the  composure  and 
indifierence  with  which  he  takes  the  consequences  of  it. 

But  though  the  sect  originated  with  Fox,  he  had  at  a  very 
early  period  several  influential  co-adjutors.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  these  was  Robert  Barclay,  who  commenced  his 
public  career  somewhat  later  than  Fox,  though  they  both  died 
the  same  year.  Barclay  was  a  Scotchman  of  highly  respectable 
family,  and  in  his  youth  was  sent  to  Paris  for  an  education, 
where  he  became  for  a  time  a  somewhat  zealous  Catholic  On 
his  return  to  Scotland,  however,  he  renounced  his  attachment  to 
Popery,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers;  and  froiD 
that  time  onward  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  enlightened 
defenders  of  the  sect.  His  "Apology,"  which  was  originally 
published  in  Latin  at  Amsterdam,  is  regarded  by  the  Society  as 
a  standard  work;  and  though  it  contains,  as  it  seems  to  us,  much 
of  mysticism  and  contradiction,  it  certainly  indicates  a  vigorous 
mind,  and  a  benevolent  spirit.  He  travelled  extensively  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  with  a  view  of  making  converts  to  his  pe- 
culiar doctrines;  but  the  success  of  his  immediate  efforts  beyond 
Great  Britain  was  comparatively  limited.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  retirement,  and  he  died  in  Scotland  at  the  age 
of  forty-two. 

But  the  individual  who  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other 
for  the  promotion  of  Quakerism,  and  to  whom  it  is  indebted  ex- 
clusively for  its  establishment  in  this  country,  is  William  Pena. 
He  vi-as  first  led  to  embrace  this  system,  while  he  was  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  listening  to  the 
preaching  of  a  distinguished  Quaker  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Loe;  and  his  adherence  to  these  opinions  resulted  in  his  expul- 
sion from  college.  After  travelling  for  some  time  on  the  conti- 
nent, he  returned  to  England,  and  entered  as  a  law  student  at 
Lincoln's  inn.  Shortly  after  this  he  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  Loe,  and  from  this  time  showed  himself  confirmed  in 
Quaker  principles  and  habits,  and  within  a  year  or  two  came  out 
V  a  preacher.  In  consequence  of  some  of  his  controversial 
writings,  in  which  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Quakerism  with  great 
yeal,  he  was  repeatedly  imprisoned,  and  in  one  instance  was 
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kept  in  the  tower  for  aeven  months.  In  1677,  he  accompanied 
Fox  vid  Barclay  to  the  continent  on  a  religious  excursion;  and 
shortly  after  his  return,  that  part  of  this  country  which  is  now 
denominated  Pennsylvania,  was  granted  to  him  by  Charles  II. 
in  consideration  of  the  important  services  of  his  father.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  invited  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom to  emigrate  to  the  new  province,  with  the  prospect  of  en- 
joying religious  liberty;  and  to  a  compliance  with  this  invitation 
we  are  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
its  noble  and  beautiful  metropolis.  Penn  was  in  this  country  in 
1683;  and  after  a  residence  of  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
did  much  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  tlie  protec- 
tion and  extension  of  his  sect  After  travelling  extensively  in 
Great  Britain,  and  experiencing  many  changes,  moat  of  which 
grew  out  of  the  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  improperly  and  treasonably  implicated,  he  vis- 
ited his  province  again  in  1690,  and  returned  to  England  in 
1701.  Upon  tbeaccessionof  Queen  Anne,  he  was  regarded  with 
more  favour;  and  from  that  period  was  little  disturbed  in  his 
efforts  to  carry  forward  the  cause  of  Quakerism.  He  laboured 
for  this  end  with  untiring  assiduity,  until  his  faculties  gradually 
yielded  to  repeated  attacks  of  apoplexy,  and  almost  every  trace 
of  what  had  passed  during  his  uncommonly  active  life  was  oblit- 
erated from  his  mind.  He  died  July  30,  1718,  and  was  buried 
near  Beaconsfield,  Bucks. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  religious  opinions  of  Penn, 
no  unprejudiced  person,  we  think,  can  fail  to  admire  and  vene- 
rate his  character.  There  was  much  in  him  not  only  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent,  but  of  the  dignilied  and  noble.  His  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  greatest  enterprise  of  his  life,  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  colony,  shows  that  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
the  elements  of  true  greatness.  He  adhered  to  his  opinions 
under  all  circumstances  with  the  constancy  of  a  martyr.  His 
indefatigable  and  exhausting  labours  were  evidently  prompted 
by  an  honest  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow  men.  In  his  moral  con- 
duct be  seems  always  to  have  been  governed  by  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity. Under  the  trials  of  life,  he  evinced,  in  a  high  degree,  a 
spirit  of  resignation  to  God's  will,  and  of  trust  in  his  govern- 
ment He  published  various  works  in  support  of  his  peculiar 
views,  which  certainly  contain  much  that  is  truly  excellent,  while 
yet  they  are  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  Quakerism. 

Our  readers  will  have  gained  some  idea  of  the  early  history  of 
Quakerism  from  these  brief  notices  of  the  three  individuals  with 
whom  it  is,  to  t  gnat  extent,  identified.    We  shall  not  attempt 
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to  bring  down  the  hiatory  particularly  from  the  time  of  Peon,  as 
there  are  few  incidents  connected  with  it  to  render  it  specially 
interestine.  As  it  is  in  its  very  nature  a  remarkably  quiet  sort 
of  thing,  it  has  in  latter  years  awakened  but  little  attention,  and 
ffires  little  promise  of  prevailing  more  extensively  hereafter.  So 
lar  as  we  know,  it  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain 
and  certain  parts  of  our  own  r.outitry;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
extent  to  which  it  actually  exists,  is  to  be  referred  far  more  to  the 
Bucceasful  efforts  of  its  founders  and  early  advocates,  than  lo  any 
thing  that  has  been  done  at  a  later  period.  The  most  important 
circumstance  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  sect,  is  the  well  known  controversy  by  which  they  have 
been  recently  divided  into  the  two  parties  of  the  "Orthodox" 
and  "Hicksites;"  and  the  fact  that  the  great  legal  question  which 
has  been  agitated  has  been  recently  decided  in  a  way  which  e»- 
tablishes  the  claim  of  the  Orthodox  party,  to  be  considered  as 
holding  the  original  doctrines  of  the  sect. 

In  attempting  to  give  an  outline  of  the  peculiar  views  of  flie 
Friends,  we  must  remind  our  readers  of  the  fact  to  which  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  refer,  viz.  that  our  own  views  are  far 
from  being  settled  in  respect  to  what  constituted  the  original  doc- 
trines of  the  Society.  But  admitting  the  recent  decision  in  New 
Jersey  to  be  correct,  that  the  Orthodox  parly  hold  the  same  doc- 
trines upon  which  the  Society  was  established;  and  admitting 
that  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  particularly  the  divinity 
and  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  contained  in  their  standard 
writings,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  they  are  found  in  con- 
nexion with  so  much  mysticism,  that  their  legitimate  influence 
seems  to  us  to  a  great  extent  neutralized.  Though  we  are  fn 
from  saying,  that  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  the  "inward  light," 
may  not  be  held  in  consistency  with  true  piety,  yet,  if  we  under- 
stand it  aright,  it  must  go  far  to  affect  the  general  character 
of  any  system  of  which  it  is  a'  part;  and  the  same  mi^t  be 
said  of  some  other  of  the  views,  which  wc  believe  even  the  Or- 
thodox party  do  not  disclaim.  That  we  may  not  do  injustice  to 
either  party,  we  will  endeavour,  according  to  the  best  light  we 
have  been  able  to  gain,  to  state  Home  of  the  main  points,  both  of 
agreementand  of  difference  between  them. 

They  agree  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  "  inward  light;"  Ae 
araountof  which  is,  that  every  man,  by  the  goodness  of  his  Crea- 
tor, is  endowed  with  a  certain  measure  of  inward  light,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  come  into  a  state  of  spirituality  and  salvation;  and 
that  "  the  only  cause"  (we  quote  from  Barclay) "  why  some  men 
are  more  benefited  by  its  beams  than  others,  is  this — that  some 
men  pay  more  uttentiOD  to  it  than  others."     They  agree  in  re- 
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fusing  to  scknowledge  the  Scnptores  as  the  "Word  of  Ood," 
though  they  both  profess  in  some  sense  to  acknowledge  their  au* 
thority.  They  agree  in  yielding  themselTes  to  the  guidance  of 
the  "internal  light"  as  paramount  to  any  other  rule;  and  in 
their  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  their  preaching,  and  all 
their  good  deeds,  they  recognize  the  aid  of  this  inward  principle 
in  a  way  which  falls  little  short  of  the  common  m)ti on  of  inspira- 
tion. They  agree  in  rejecting  the  common  view  of  what  consti- 
tutes, a  call  to  the  ministry,  of  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  office, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  its  duties  should  be  discharged;  and 
maintain  that  persons  are  qualified  for  this  work,  not  by  study  in 
connexion  with  talents  and  piety,  but  by  a  larger  measure  of  the 
internal  light,  whereby  it  is  made  manifest  to  them  that  they  are 
called  to  preach ;  that  females  have  a  right  to  hold  the  office  of 
preachers  as  truly  as  men ;  and  that  to  preach  "for  hire"  is  a  di- 
rect contradiction  to  Christ's  positive  command.  They  agree  in 
discarding  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  aA 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation; and  believe  that  the  only  baptism  which  is  obligatory 
is  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  of  the"  inward  li^t;"  and  that 
communion  with  Christ  is  not  maintained  through  the  medium 
of  the  Supper,  or  any  other  external  ordinance,  but  only  "by  a 
real  participation  of  his  divine  nature  through  faith."  They 
agree  in  the  doctrine,  that  as  the  "  internal  light"  belongs  to  the 
original  constitution  of  men,  and  is  found  every  where,  and  in  all 
circumstances,  so  there  are  those  who  follow  it  so  fully  that  they 
"are  enabled  to  stand  perfect  in  their  present  rank."  They 
agree  in  holding  to  the  unlawfuhieHs  of  oaths  and  of  war  under 
all  circumstances;  believing  that  both  are  positively  prohibited 
by  the  sacred  Scriptures.  And,  for  aught  we  can  discover,  they 
agree  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body; 
though,  so  far  as  respects  their  standard  writers,  this  is  to  be  in- 
ferred rather  from  total  silence,  or  vague  implication,  than  ex- 
plicit denial.  In  their  common  practices  also,  such  as  the  use  of 
plain  language,  plain  dress,  &e.  there  b  no  difference  between 
them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  in  which 
we  suppose  Quakers  to  be  substantially  agreed ;  though  we  can 
easily  enough  believe  that  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
even  in  regju^  to  these;  as  we  find  the  same  expressions  in  their 
writers  are  not  always  construed  with  precisely  the  same  latitude. 
The  points  in  which  we  snppose  the  main  difference  consists,  and 
which  divide  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country,  are  the  doc- 
trines of  the  trinity,  the  atonement,  and  justification  by  faith  in 
JFeous  Chriat    Thirt  tbe«e  doctrines  are  held  with  contisteney,  and 
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in  such  B  manner  as  to  secure  to  them  their  highest  influence,  even 
by  that  class  of  Friends  who  are  called  Orthodox,  we  have  much 
reason  to  doubt ;  but  that  they  are  held  by  them  in  such  a  seoae 
as  to  constitute  a  broad  distiuction  between  them  and  the  follow- 
ers of  Hicks,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  question.  That  the  sy»- 
tern  which  Hicks  inculcated,  and  which  seems,  by  common  con- 
sent, to  have  taken  his  name,  is  in  no.  respect  better  than  pure 
Deism,  we  are  assured  by  the  personal  testimony  of  Doctor  Cox, 
who  had  learned  his  views  by  repeated  interviews  and  correspoo- 
dence  with  him,  as  well  as  from  other  undoubted  sources  of  evi- 
dence. No  Socinian  or  Deistever  discarded  more  fully  the  idea 
of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  in  the  death  of  Christ,  or  of  reliance  on 
bis  merits  for  salvation,  or  of  his  possessing  divinity  and  hu- 
manity in  one  adorable  person,  or  being,  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  a  Mediator,  than  this  pretended  apostle  of  Qua- 
kerism. In  respect  to  those  points  which  relate  immediate- 
ly to  the  economy  of  human  salvation,  the  most  orthodox 
Quakerism,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  it,  is  thoroughly 
Arminian ;  the  Quakerism  of  the  Hicksites,  though  it  will  admit 
some  orthodox  phraseology,  and  wraps  itself  to  some  extent  in 
the  old  garb  of  mysticism,  is,  in  all  its  substantial  cbaracteristica, 
the  infidelity  of  David  Hume. 

In  estimating  the  practical  tendency  of  Quakerism,  though 
Doctor  Cox  treats  witJi  great  severity  the  opinions  of  the  sect, 
yet  he  frequently  disavows  all  intention  to  decide  upon  individ- 
ual character;  and  more  than  once  expresses  hisuodoubtingcon- 
viction  that  there  are  many  belonging  to  this  Society  who  have 
a  high  claim  on  the  respect  and  good  will  of  their  fellow-men. 
He  pays  a  noble  and  deserved  tribute  to  the  character  of  Wm, 
Fenn ;  though  he  refers  rather  to  the  original  greatness  of  his  mind 
and  the  general  benevolence  of  his  feelings,  than  to  any  result  of 
appropriate  evangelical  influence.  Of  Lindley  Murray,  who  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  sect,  he  speaks 
in  terms  of  no  measured  praise ;  and  while  he  cheerfully  awards 
to  him  the  credit  of  having  been  eminently  a  benefactor  to  his 
fellow  men,  he  expresses  with  no  small  confidence  the  opinion, 
that  he  had  a  scriptural  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  has 
gftoe  to  receive  a  glorious  reward.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  circle  of  the  Doctor's  acquaintance,  he  might  have  found 
many  others,  though  perhaps  of  humbler  name,  who  possess  sub- 
stantially the  same  character.  There  is  one  individual  of  theaeot 
with  whose  history  and  writings  we  have  lately  become  acquaiat- 
ed,  to  whose  name,  if  we  are  not  deceived  in  his  character,  w« 
should  not  dare  to  assign  a  low  place  on  the  list  of  truly  pious 
and  devoted  men.     We  refer  to  John  Woolman;  am«nofwhon. 
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we  believe  litUe  is  known,  except  amoni;  the  Quakers,  but 
whose  example  of  deep  and  earnest  and  self-denied  piety,  de- 
'  serves  to  be  known  and  imitated  by  all  denominations.  He  was 
born  nearBurUngton,N.  J. ;  was  possessed  ofa  good  mind,  which 
he  cultivated  with  considerable  care ;  became  a  preacher  at  aa 
early  period,  and  devoted  himself  with  untiring  assiduity  as  long 
as  he  lived  to  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  He  was  one  of  the 
first,  we  believe  the  very  first,  in  this  country  who  engaged  ear- 
nestly for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  having  travel- 
led extensively  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  this  abominable  traffic,  every  where  inculcating 
a  life  of  benevolence  and  self-denial,  he  visited  England  with  re- 
ference to  the  same  object,  about  1772,  and  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival there,  died  suddenly  of  the  small  pox.  Hts  journal  and 
other  writings  have  since  been  published,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England ;  and  though  they  certainly  savour  of  the  strange 
enthusiasm  of  the  sect,  and  show  that  his  mind  was  in  bondage 
to  some  of  their  less  exceptionable  peculiarities,  yet  they  exhibit  in 
a  high  degree  some  of  the  loveliest  features  of  Christian  character; 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  any  impartial  reader  of  them  can  re- 
sist the  conviction,  that  they  were  dictated  by  a  heart  which  con- 
sented fully  to  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel,  and  was 
used  to  intimate  communion  with  the  Saviour.  Instancesof  this 
kind  show  that  Quakerism  does  not,  in  all  cases  at  least,  neutral- 
ize the  genuine  influence  of  the  Gospel ;  though  we  are  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  legitimate  influence  of  a  system,  and  ac- 
cidental results  from  other  influences  which  do  not  appropriately 
belong  to  it. 

While  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  some  cases  of  decided  and 
even  eminent  piety  exist  among  the  Friends,  it  is  due  to  candor 
also  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  a  sect,  they  are,  in  many  respecta,dis- 
tinguished  by  exemplary  morality.  They  are  in  general  frugal 
in  their  expenses;  temperate  in  their  living;  opposed  to  all  os- 
tentation, unless  it  be  the  ostentation  of  plainness;  singularly 
guarded  in  their  speech,  and  attentive  to  many  domestic  duties. 
Their  notions  of  forbearance  secure  them  in  a  great  degree  from 
unhallowed  animosities  and  contentions,  and  lead  them  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  their  fellow  men,  to  study 
the  things  that  make  for  peace.  In  short,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  inoffensive,  quiet,  and  often  highly  useful  members 
of  society. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  our  estimate  of 
the  tendency  of  the  system,  on  the  whole,  is  little  in  its  favour. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  deal  with  the  sect  otherwise  than  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  kindness;  and  we  would  recognize  the 
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diatioction  which  b  claimed  by  the  Orthodox  party;  and  we 
would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  true  merit,  and  even  extraordinary 
merit, haa  frequently  been  found  where  Quakerism,  in  some  form  - 
or  other,  has  been  avowed;  but  after  all,  we  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve, witb  Dr.  Cox,  that  Quakerism  in  any  form  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  serious  error,  and  that  its  evil  tendencies  have  hitherto  oeen 
too  much  overlooked.  This  latter  fact  is  easily  eoough  accounted 
for  from  the  circumstance  that  it  has  always  claimed,  and  for  the 
most  part  justly  claimed,  especially  in  more  modern  times,  a  pe- 
culiarly inofTenaive  character;  has  been  found  zealously  enlisted 
against  certain  great  and  acknowledged  evils,  particularly  the  slave 
trade;  has  been  honest  in  its  dealings,  and  exemplary  in  its  mo- 
rality, at  least  so  for  as  respects  tlic  ordinary  Intercourse  of  life; 
and  hence  il  has  been  too  hastily  inferred,  without  examination, 
that  a  system  which  has  led  to  so  many  good  results,  could  not 
be  materially  at  variance  with  "the  law  and  the  testimony."  It 
has  been  too  readily  taken  for  granted,  that  where  there  was  ao 
much  that  was  visibly  and  palpably  correct,  in  respect  to  the 
life  that  now  is,  there  could  be  nothing  to  put  in  jeopardy  the 
interests  of  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

Without  wishing,  then,  to  deny  to  Quakerism  any  thing  good 
which  it  can  fairly  claim,  we  should  do  injustice  to  our  own 
convictions  if  we  were  not  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  seems 
to  us  adapted  to  cramp  the  faculties,  and  retard  intellectual  im- 
provement We  might  infer  this  from  the  general  fact,  that  it  is 
at  best  an  adulterated  kind  of  Christianity;  and  as  Christianity 
in  its  genuine  form  is  adapted  in  various  ways  to  invigorate  and 
exalt  the  intellectual  powers,  so,  just  in  proportion  as  it  assumes 
a  spurious  character,  it  loses  its  quickening  power  over  the  hu- 
man intellect.  Take,  for  instance,  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  Its  purity,  by  an  or- 
der of  men  who  have  been  trained  for  this  purpose,  and  who^ 
by  a  thorough  education,  in  connexion  with  qualifications  of  a 
more  spiritual  kind,  are  well  prepared  for  the  office  of  public 
teachers,  no  one  can  reasonably  question  that  an  important  ia- 
fluence  must  be  exerted  in  the  way  of  intellectual  improvement 
on  a  community  in  which  such  a  ministry  is  enjoyed.  But  what 
a  miserable  contrast  to  tliis  must  be  found  in  the  influence  of 
Quaker  ministrations!  Some  of  their  preachers  may  besensible 
men  and  women ;  but  Iheir  preaching  generally  consists  of  a  few 
tame  and  common-place  remarks  on  some  mystical  subject,  or, 
at  best,  some  topic  of  morality,  which,  though  they  fa-ojfeasedly 
come  as  beams  of  the  "internal  light,"  do  little,  as  we  should 
suppose,  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  others.  And  even  this  is 
not  all;  for  if  the  improving  influence  of  a  meeting  in  which 
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there  is  Bctunlly  preaching  may  well  be  called  m  question,  what 
ahall  be  said  of  those  silent  meetings,  in  which  no  tongue  or  spi- 
rit moves,  and  the  assembly  breaks  up  without  having  heard  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice?  We  are  sure  that  we  do  do  injustice 
to  the  Friends  when  we  say,  that  the  institution  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  exists  among  themj 
has  nothing  to  quicken  or  improve  the  intellectual  faculties. 
We  should  suppose  that  with  very  many,  at  least,  those  silent  and 
mystical  musings  in  which  their  religious  exercises  so  much  con- 
sist, would  foster  a  habit  of  mind  favourable  to  any  thing  rather 
than  solid  intellectual  improvement. 

Be  it  that  the  influence  to  which  we  have  already  referred  is 
rather  negative  than  positive,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  influences 
in  the  system  which  operate  directly,  as  well  as  efBciently  to- 
wards the  same  result  For  instance,  it  is  a  striking  attribute  of 
Quakerism  that  it  discourages  free  and  independent  thought 
The  children  of  the  sect  are  strongly  impressed  with  its  pecu- 
liar dogmas  as  early,  perhaps  earlier,  than  they  can  possibly  un- 
derstand them;  and  to  call  in  question  these  dogmas  they  are 
taught  to  consider  a  wilful  sin  against  the  inward  light; — a 
most  gross  and  capital  heresy.  In  consequence  of  the  restraint 
to  which  they  are  subject  in  the  formation  of  their  earliest  opin- 
ions, it  comes  to  pass  that  these  opinions  afterwards,  instead  of 
being  moulded  by  their  own  enlightened  reflection,  and  subject- 
ed to  the  test  of  Scripture  and  common  sense,  are  little  else  than 
mere  prejudices;  and,  instead  of  forming  a  habit  of  independent 
thought  and  impartial  judgment,  there  is  every  probability  that 
they  will,  to  a  great  extent,  surrender  the  right  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  and  tamely  confide  in  the  dictation  of  theoracles  of 
the  sect  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  process  as  this 
must  extend  its  influence,  not  only  to  the  religious  principles  and 
habits,  but  to  all  the  other  habits  of  the  mind:  it  is  fitted  to  im- 
prison its  noble  faculties,  and  palsy  the  power  of  exertion,' and 
blind  the  individual  to  the  extent  of  his  own  capacities. 

Moreover,  Quakerism  is  unfriendly  to  intellectual  culture^ 
inasmuch  as  it  keeps  the  mind  conversant  with  trifling  things, 
and  magnifies  their  importance  by  elevating  them  into  uie 
fundamental  peculiarities  of  the  sect  It  is  a  law  of  our  na- 
ture, that  those  employments  or  objects  with  which  we  are  most 
conversant,  and  in  which  we  are  most  interested,  have  the  greatest 
influence  in  forming  our  character.  If,  for  instance,  an  individual 
is  accustomed  habitually  to  contemplate  great  and  noble  objects, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  his  mind  will  expand  and 
ripen  under  their  influence;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  trifling  and  insignificant  matters,  there  is  the 
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Mme  reaion  to  coDclode  th&t  hU  iatellect  will  be  but  imperfecUy 
developed,  and  will  eshibit  little  either  of  vigour  or  strength. 
Now,what  are  those  things  which  are  so  essential  to  Quakerism, 
that  a  man  well  nigh  loses  caste  in  the  sect  the  moment  he  aban- 
dons them  ?  What  are  the  things  bj'  which  Quakers  are  distin- 
guished every  where  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  those  visible, 
pal|>ftble  things,  which  strike  first  upon  the  senses  of  a  child,  and 
which  he  is  taught  to  regard  as  constituting  an  important  part  of 
his  birthright?  Tbej  are  of  no  less  importance  than  a  drab 
coloured,  straight  bodied  coat,  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  the  use  of 
thee  and  thou  in  familiar  address,  calling  each  other  by  the 
Christian  name,  or  the  title  of  friend,  &c.  Be  it  so  that  these  are 
matters  indifferent  in  themselves;  but  among  the  Quakers  they 
are  inculcated  as  of  great  importance;  insomuch  that  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  which  a  true  Quaker  would  not  submit  to  rather 
than  yield  up  any  of  them.  Now  it  cannot  be  that  they  should  be 
regarded  in  this  way,  without  exerting  an  influence;  and  that  in- 
fluence surely  must  be  to  narrow  the  mind,  and  giveitagrovelliag 
direction.  We  know  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  William  Peon  and 
others  have  taken  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  things,  and  have 
seemed  to  breathe  a  pure  and  quickening  intellectual  atmosphere; 
but  we  fully  believe  that,  where  this  influence  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  begins  to  exert  itself  in  the  nursery,  it  must  he  a  mind 
of  more  than  ordinary  inherent  energy,  that  will  effectually 
break  through  the  barriers  which  it  imposes. 

But  whatever  the  nature  of  the  influence  may  be  which  Qua- 
kerism exerts  hostile  to  the  general  and  extensive  culture  of  the 
mind,  we  are  abundantly  sustained  by  fact  in  the  assertion  that 
such  an  effect  is  produced.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that,  as  a 
sect,  they  have  set  themselves  strongly  against  human  learning; 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  superseded  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
"  inward  light,"  and  is  moreover  fitted  to  cherish  a  spirit  of 
pride ;  and  hence,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  it  was  a  rare  thing 
to  find  a  well  educated  man  among  them ;  though  we  are  ht^^y 
to  know  that  in  the  progress  of  external  light  in  the  world  at 
large,  they  have  recently  showed  signs  of  coming  in  for  their 
share,  and  have  at  least  one  institution  in  this  country  in  which 
they  profess  to  give  a  thorough  education.  We  hail  this  as  an 
eca  in  the  history  of  the  sect ;  and  we  should  not  think  it  strange 
if,  as  the  outerlightincreases,  the  "inner  light"  should  grow  dim, 
atid  the  broad  brimmed  hat  should  fall  off,  and  other  peculiarities 
gf  Quakerism  should  gradually  disappear,  till  the  whole  is 
merged  in  some  more  liberal  and  scriptural  system. 

There  is  also  in  this  system  a  strong  tecdeQey  to  enthusUsm. 
Let  the  system  be.  even  what  the  most  Orthodox  Quakers  would 
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claim,  it  haa  still,  we  believe,  the  doctrine  of  the  <'inward  light;" 
and  90  long  as  this  remains,  we  cannot  conceiye  how  those  who 
reallf  and  practically  hold  it,  can  avoid  being  enthusiasts.  For 
let  this  light  be  what  it  may,  whether  reason,  or  conscience,  or 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  something  else,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  an  office 
assigned  to  it  which  makes  it  paramount  to  God's  word;  and 
whatever  a  Quaker  utters  in  the  way  of  preaching,  is  from  the 
promptings  of  this  inward  principle.  We  need  not  here  attempt 
any-  proof  of  the  position,  that  the  days  of  inspiration  have  long 
since  gone  by;  but  every  Quaker  preacher  at  least  claims  to  be 
inspired ;  and  those  who  are  not  preachers  believe  that  he  is  so. 
What,  then,  if  we  confine  our  views  to  the  simple  matter  of 
preaching,  must  be  the  result  ?  Why  nothing  less  on  the  part 
of  the  preacher,  than  that  any  vain  and  ridiculous  fancy  that  hap- 
pens to  occur  to  him,  he  is  liable  to  give  off  with  oracular  authori* 
ty;  and  nothing  lesson  the  part  of  the  hearers,  than  that  they  are 
liable  to  be  ml^ed  and  deceived  by  putting  down  what  are  liter- 
ally  "old  wives  fables,"  as  the  genuine  suggestions  of  divine  in- 
spiration. This  principle — and,foraughtwesee,  it  is  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  system — being  once  admitted,  we  need  i^ot  be 
surprised  at  any  degree  of  fanaticism  that  may  be  the  result  The 
most  childish  whims,  as  well  as  the  most  destructive  errors,  are 
hereby  banded  out  under  the  sanction  of  God's  authority ;  and 
with  those  who  implicitly  believe  in  the  unerring  guidance  of  the 
"  inward  light,"  what  hinders  that  they  should  become  even  with- 
out examination  the  governing  principles  of  the  conduct  P  We 
might  illustrate  this  feature  in  the  system  by  a  reference  to  sev- 
eral ofits  leading  characteristics. 

But  while  the  legitimate  tendency  of  Quakerism,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  is  to  retard  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  to  promote  a  spirit 
of  enthusiasm,  we  are  constrained  to  add  our  conviction,  that  the 
most  melancholy  feature  in  the  system  is,  that  it  is  unfriendly  to 
the  cultivation  of  an  enlightened,  active,  scriptural  piety.  The 
human  mind  was  made  to  he  active  in  religion  as  well  as  eveiy 
thing  else;  and  that  it  may  act  even  in  devout  contemplation,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  have  an  object  heforeit;  and  that  object  can 
be  nothing  less  than  God's  truth ;  and  hence  the  wisdom  and  . 
benevolence  of  the  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  by 
means  of  which  that  truth  is  brought  before  the  mind  in  its  vari- 
ous liearings ;  and  while  the  mind  is  active  in  receiving,  and  di- 
gesting, and  applying  it,  thus  growing  brighter  and  purer  in  its 
uoulUes  and  affections,  it  is  treasuring  up  materials  for  future 
contemplation  and  improvement.  If  all  right  affections  are  put 
,  forUi  in  view  of  divine  truth,  then,  surely,  it  lb  of  the  utmoat  im- 
portance that  every  mind  should  be  richly  stored  with  it ;  aod  it 
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is  not  less  certain  that  where  there  is  a  verjr  small  amount  of  ro- 
ligtous  knowledge,  we  caaoot  reasonably  look  for  large  attain- 
meota  in  scriptural  piety.  But  when  we  look  at  the  means  of 
religious  instruction  which  Friends  avail  themselves  of;  when 
we  go  into  their  meetings  and  either  hear  nothine  at  all,  or  afew 
incoherent  sentences,  which  do  little  towards  illustrating  any 
important  truth;  when  we  consider  how  little  inducement 
they  have  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  private,  having  in  the 
"inward  light"  "a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy"  to  guide 
them ;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  withal,  the  native  sluggishnew 
of  the  mind,  and  its  aversion  from  religious  subjects,  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  acta  at  all  in  regard  to  them,  except  under  a 
powerful  impulse;  when  we  take  into  view  all  these  circumstan- 
ces, we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Society,  generally, 
must  be  lamentably  ignorant  of  that  truth  which  is  the  power  of 
God  in  man's  sanctifi cation.  Even  admitting  that  all  the  reli- 
gious instruction  which  is  given  in  public  and  in  private,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  lively  oracles,  we  should  still  be  obliged 
to  infer  merely  from  thet&rjfctencyof  instruction,  that  there  must 
be  a  great  lack  of  ecripturat  knowledge,  and  a  proportional  lack 
of  rational  living  piety. 

The  system  tends  to  the  same  general  result,  inasmuch  as  it 
fosters  a  spirit  of  self-righteousness.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  any 
thing  against  the  morality  of  the  Quakers :  we  acknowledge  that 
there  is  among  them  much  that  is  honest,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report ;  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  give  it  our  cordial  approbation. 
But  if  we  are  not  greatly  deceived,  tlie  trueprineipies  of  evangel- 
ical morality  are  little  inculcated  among  them;  and  they  are 
rather  accustomed  to  view  externally  good  actions  as  having 
something  in  them  to  catch  and  please  the  eye  of  God,  and  con- 
stitute the  price  of  their  final  salvation,  than  as  the  fruit  of  that 
living  faith  which  knows  nothing  of  human  merit,  and  loolu 
for  eternal  life  only  through  God's  sovereign  grace.  Morality, 
let  it  proceed  from  whatever  principle  it  may,  is  useful  for  the 
life  that  now  is ;  nevertheless,  if  it  be  the  mere  working  of  a 
principle  of  self-righteousness,  it  may  blind  the  individual  to 
his  own  guilt,  and  thus  ultimately  prove  the  means  of  his  ruin. 
We  greatlj  fear  from  the  insulated  form  in  which  the  moral 
duties  are  ui^ed  among  Friends,  and  the  imperfect  or  errone- 
ous view  which  is  too  often  given  of  the  place  which  they 
hold  in  the  economy  of  salvation,  that  the  inward  principle 
which  prompts  to  these  duties  is  sadly  defective;  a  principle 
which  would  be  little  likely  to  dictate  the  prayer, "God  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  «  sinner  !" 

There  is  reason  to  fear  also  that  a  self-righteous  spirit  has 
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much  to  do  with  the  ri^d  adherence  which  the  Quakers  mani- 
fest to  their  peculiar  forms  of  dress,  speech,  &c.  In  the  remark- 
able gravity  which  they  assume,  and  their  utter  abhorrence  of  all 
the  ways  of  "the  world's  people,"  they  would  seem  to  place  no 
Bmall  degree  of  their  religion;  a  little  too  much  we  fear  in  the 
qiirit  of  a  certain  sect  of  old  who  looked  more  to  the  peculiarities 
of  their  dress  than  to  their  inward  feelings  or  outward  doings.  We 
acknowledge  that  it  is  in  itself  an  unimportant  matter  what  the 
particular  style  of  a  man's  hat  or  coat  may  be,  so  long  as  he  is 
himself  satisfied  with  it;  but  no  matter  how  unimportant  it  may 
be,  if  he  assumes  it  as  a  badge  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  he  will 
almost  of  course  set  his  heart  upon  it  in  an  improper  manner; 
and  then  it  ceases  to  be  unimportant;  for  while  it  is  the  offspring 
of  a  spirit  of  self-righteousness,  it  contributes  directly  to  its 
growth.  If  we  mistake  not,  we  fthall  find  in  looking  oyer  all  the 
religious  sects  which  have  existed  in  the  world,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  idolized  their  trifling  peculiarities,  have  ele- 
vated them  into  the  rank  of  fundamental  principles,  they  have 
practically  lost  sight  of  those  great  and  commanding  Irudia  and 
duties  which  form  the  primary  elements  of  Christian  character. 
But  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  already  been  brought,  in 
reelect  to  the  influence  of  Quakerism  on  an  eolightened  and 
scriptural  piety,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  an  examination  of 
their  peculiar  doctrines.  The  system, as  we  have  seen,  is,  in  its 
best  form,  a  species  of  mystified  Arminianism.  Admitting  the 
doctrine  of  the  "inward  light"  to  be  something  like  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  a  divine  influence,  and  we  fear  that  cases  of  this 
kind  can  be  regarded  only  as  exceptions  from  the  general  rule, 
yet  we  believe  nearly  all  Quakers  agree  in  the  notion,  that  their 
ultimate  salvation  depends,  not  on  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  ia 
implanting  a  new  principle  in  the  soul,  but  on  their  own  diligent 
efibrts  in  cultivating  a  principle  which  originally  belongs  to 
them.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  several  other  prominent  er- 
rors belonging  to  the  system  even  of  those  who  are  called  ortho- 
dox; and  besides,  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  truths  which 
they  really  hold,  is  to  some  extent  neutralized,  by  their  unnatu- 
ral association  with  error  and  mysticism.  It  cannot  otherwise 
be,  admitting  a  truly  religious  character  to  be  formed  under  such 
an  influence,  than  that  it  should  exist  in  had  proportions,  and 
lack  much  that  is  important  to  Christian  consistency  and  useful- 
ness. This  we  regard  as  entirely  consistent  with  the  admission 
we  have  already  made,  that  some  instances  of  eminent  piety 
have  occurred  among  the  Quakers;  for  though  it  is  impossible 
that  their  distinguishing  views  should  be  embraced  in  any  de- 
gree without  exerting  an  influence,  yet  it  may,  to  a  great  extent, 
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be  counteracted  in  individual  cases,  by  the  influence  of  truths 
and  aaiwciations  which  carry  them  out  of  the  little  circle  of  their 
own  peculiarities. 

But  if  Quakerism  in  its  best  form  has  much  that  is  unfriendly 
to  scriptural  piety,  what  ahall  be  said  of  that  form  of  it  whidi 
openly  rejects  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  reduces 
Christianity  back  to  mere  natural  religion,  saving  only  tbat  it 
burdens  it  with  some  of  its  own  unnatural  customs?  We  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  spurious  liberality  abroad,  which  insists  tbat 
a  man  may  go  to  heaven  with  any  faith  or  do  faith;  and  on  this 
ground,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  tbe 
system  of  Elias  Hicks  with  a  sound  claim  to  Christian  character. 
But  though  we  will  not  venture  to  say  that  no  one  who  pr<ffeaMa 
to  be  a  Hicksite  can  possibly  be  a  true  Christian,  not  knowing 
what  allowance  is  to  be  made  in  individual  cases  for  the  infiuence 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  or  how  little  of  the  system  may  be  un- 
derstood  or  adopted,  yet  we  have  no  conflict  with  conscienceon  the 
score  ofun charitableness,  in  expressing  our  unqualified  convictioD^ 
that  where  the  doctrines  of  Hicks  are  understandingly  and  fully 
and  cordially  embraced,  the  error  must  inevitably  ruin  the  aosL 
We  cannot  but  regard  auch  a  cajie  as  in  some  respects  even  more 
hopeless  than  that  of  an  avowed  Deist;  for  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  Christian  is  retained,  will  do  much  to  keep  the  conscience 
quiet,  and  prevent  the  efiect  of  many  considerations  which  might 
be  urged  upon  a  Deist  with  some  hope  of  success. 

It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  say,  after  the  remarks  already  nude, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Quakerism  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  reli- 
gious activity  or  of  missionary  effort  Some  few  men  in  the 
early  period  of  its  history  manifested  some  degree  of  zeal  for 
its  extension;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  mrat  of  the  zeal  of  the 
sect  in  our  day  exhausts  itself  in  endeavouring  to  hold  their 
own,  and  to  keep  down  a  Apirit  of  apostacy.  We  hear  of  noth- 
ing among  them  that  indicates  the  stirring  of  a  missionary  spirit; 
or  that  looks  as  if  they  believed  that  the  world  is  to  be  evange- 
lized by  human  instrumentality,  and  that  they  were  desirous  of 
sharing  in  the  labour  and  glory  of  the  enterprize.  In  regard  to 
some  objects  of  benevolence  which  respect  more  immediately 
the  well  being  of  the  present  life,  they  are  ready  to  stand  forth 
as  helpers;  but  in  respect  to  the  great  and  hallowed  enterprize 
of  sending  the  Gospel  through  the  world,  and  thus  every  where 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  immortal  soul,  so  far  as  we  know,  they 
manifest  a  spirit  of  apathy  which  ill  becomes  the  professed  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  But  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  thia,nbea 
we  look  at  the  peculiarities  of  their  system.  As  for  the  Hicka- 
ites,  we  may  suppose  that  their  indi&rence  to  the  ezlenuon  of 
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the  Goapel  is  to  be  referred  to  preciaely  the  Mme  caiwe  with 
that  of  Sociniaos  and  Deists:  and  as  for  the  rest,  there  is  enough 
io  their  doctrine  of  the  "inward  light,"  (to  refer  to  nothing  else,) 
to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  apathy  on  this  subject;  for  if  every 
human  bein^  in  every  country,  and  of  every  age,  is  horn  into 
the  world  with  a  principle  within  him  which  needs  only  to  be 
cultivated  to  render  him  perfectly  holy;  if  the  teachings  of  this 
inward  monitor  are  infallible,  and  of  higher  authority  than  even 
those  of  God's  word,  then  we  acknowledge  that  the  missionary 
enterprize  not  only  loses  its  interest,  but  is  stamped  with  con- 
flummate  folly.  For  why  ransack  the  world  for  means  to  send 
through  the  nations  the  lesser  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when 
the  greater  light  within  is  the  natural  birthright  of  every  Pagan, 
and  Jew,  and  Mahommedan,  as  well  as  Christian,  under  heaven  ? 
We  now  take  leave  of  this  subject  with  entire  good  will  to- 
wards  the  sect  whose  peculiarities  we  have  endeavoured  briefly 
to  exhibit  We  are  sure  that  we  have  not  intentionally  done 
them  inJDstice,  and  if  we  have  erred  in  our  estimate  of  any  of 
their  views,  it  is  because  the  beet  examination  we  could  give  the 
subject  would  not  bring  us  to  the  truth.  While,  as.  a  sect,  they 
bave  some  qualities  which  we  admire,  and  while  there  are  those 
among  them  whom  we  truly  venerate,  we  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction,  that  their  system,  as  a  whole,  is  fraught  with  serious  evil. 
We  earnestly  entreat  them  to  review  their  system  carefully  in 
the  light  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  in  prospeet  of  the  judgment  day. 


Art.  II.— ^  Short  Treatise  qfthe  Scapular. 

The  design  of  this  little  volume,  says  its  author,  is  to  "  declare 
briefly  the  origin,  progress,  and  succession  of  the  order  of  Car- 
melites, to  whom  the  ScAPULAa,  was  given  by  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin— to  relate  the  institution  of  the  confraternity  in  this  order  for 
all  sort  of  persons  who  will  receive  the  Scapular — to  set  down  the 
privileges,  favours  and  indulgences  of  this  confraternity,  toge- 
ther with  the  obligations  of  those  that  do  enter  into  it." — Pr^ace. 
The  motives  which  led  to  the  publication  of  this  little  Treatise, 
and  the  communication  "  to  the  Catholics  of  England,"  (where 
the  volume  appeared)  of  "so  great  a  treasure,"  are  said  to  be, 
finit,  that  England  was,  of  all  ue  countries,  or  rather,  speaking 
with  apparent  reference  to  the  triple  crown,  "provmcea  ^ 
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Europe,  the  .first  that  admilted  the  religious  men  of  the  order  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel,  when  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Saracens  obliged  them  to  forsake  Palestine,  Uieir  na- 
tive soil.  Secondly,  it  was  an  Englishman  to  whom  the  sacred 
Virgin  gave  the  Scapular,  with  her  own  hands.  Thirdly,  this 
apparition  of  the  blessed  Virgin  was  made  here  in  England,  in 
the  Carmelites  Convent  of  Cambridge.  Fourthly,  it  was  in  Eng- 
land that  the  Scapular  wrought  its  first  miraculous  effect  Fi- 
nally, it  was  in  England  that  the  devotion  of  the  Scapular  first 
had  its  beginning."  Pr^ace.  And  the  hope  is  expressed,  that 
the  effect  of  the  Treatise  may  be,  that  this  devotion  Bo  ancient  and 
profitable,  may  at  last,  after  so  long  an  exile,  be  called  back  to 
its  native  land. 

"  The  singular  prerogatives  of  this  holy  confraternity  of  the 
Scapular,  above  all  others,"  our  author  proceeds  to  note,  "  are, 
first,  that  it  is  no.  human  invention,  but,  as  the  divines  say,  de  jure 
divino,  tracing  its  institution  immediately  from  Heaven.  Second- 
ly, that  it  is  favoured  with  the  singular  protection  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  who  is  the  only  patroness  and  advocate  of  this  confra- 
ternity. Thirdly,  that  it  hath  the  promise  of  eternal  salvation. 
Fourthly,  it  avails  much  to  abbreviate  the  flames  of  pui^tory. 
Finally,  ever  since  its  first  institution,  it  hath  always  been  favour- 
ed by  Almighty  God,  with  many  graces  and  miracles;  insomuch, 
that  by  means  of  the  sacred  Scapular,  the  sick  have  frequently 
been  restored  to  their  former  health,  persons  bewitched,  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil,  have  been  delivered ;  women  in  travail  with 
child,  have  been  miraculously  assisted.  This  sacred  habit  also 
hath  quenched  the  flames,  when  it  hath  been  thrown  into  the 
fire.  It  hath  appeased  violent  tempests,  when  it  hath  been  cast  into 
the  sea,  by  those  that  were  in  danger.  Briefly,  it  is  known,  hy 
daily  experience,  that  the  Scapular  is  a  sovereign  preservative 
and  remedy  against  all  the  evils  of  this  life,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual ;  insomuch,  that  the  devils  many  times  have  been  heard 
to  howl  and  cry  most  miserably,  saying,  too  to  us,  by  reason  t(f 
ike  sacred  Scapular  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  iff  Mount 
Carmel!"    Preface. 

Undoubtedly,  if  half  of  this  be  true,  the  author  of  this  book 
had  that  to  communicate  which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to 
know,  and  most  praiseworthy  in  him  to  lay  before  us.  Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeds  with  an  air  of  most  profound  conviction  in  the 
executionof  his  plan,  to  a  narration,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  migin 
and  progress  of  the  holy  order  of  Carmelites,  in  which  the  con- 
fraternity of  the  Scapular  is  erected.  We  learn  from  chapter  Ist, 
that  the  ancient  and  most  famous  order  of  the  most  blessed  Vir- 
pn,  was  instituted  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  upon  Mount  Carmel 
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about  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  coming'  of  Christ, 
and  that  the  order  hath  \ta  name  from  the  place  of  its  mstitution. 
The  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  the  order,  was  the  seeins 
of  the  little  cloud  rising  out  of  the  sea,  as  related  in  the  18tn 
chapter  of  2  Kings,  as  it  is  there  said  by  the  servant  of  the  prophet, 
but  as  is  here  asserted  by  the  prophet  himself;  which  cloud,  says 
our  Treatise,  Elijah  prophetically  tnew  to  signify  the  glorious 
Virgin  Mary,  who  was  to  spring  forth  out  of  the  infected  and  bit- 
ter sea  of  our  corrupt  nature,  without  any  corruption ;  and  like 
an  auspicious  cloud,  being  resolved  with  the  force  of  the  Holy 
Ghost's  descent  on  her,  she  was  to  water  this  barren  world  with 
the  heavenly  dew  of  the  expected  Messias.  Wherefore,  by  the 
express  command  of  God,  the  prophet  proceeded  to  found  this  re- 
ligious order.  To  confirm  and  establish  which  facts  to  the  faith- 
ful, a  list  of  patriarchs,  saints  and  worthies,  is  copiously  drawn  out, 
and  their  writings  cited  in  order. 

The  successors  of  Elijah  in  the  government  of  this  order,  were 
those  who  are  called  in  Scripture  the  sons  of  the  prophets ;  and 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  at  Bethel,  Jericho,  &c.  (3  Kings,  chap. 
ii.)  are  claimed  sa  Carmelite  convents.  After  the  death  of  Elijah 
the  prophetElisha  succeeded  to  the  primacy  of  the  confraternity; 
and  after  him  the  prophet  Jonah,  as  many  assert;  but,  according  to 
others,  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechah.  The  uninitiated  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  that  Jonah  was  the  identical  widow's  son  of  Sarep- 
ta,  restored  to  life  by  Elijah.  The  Rechabites,  and  after  them  the 
Easenes,  were  the  Carmelites  of  their  respective  ages.  And  to 
avouch  all  these  facts,the  authority  of  doctors,  saints,  universities, 
councils,  yea,  and  the  Bulls  of  four  Popes,  are  cited;  and  the  con- 
current profane  testimony,  and  the  sacred  Word  of  God  itself 
freely  quoted. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  learn,  among  other  things,  Ihe  reason 
why  these  religious  are  called  Brothers  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
For,  says  the  story,  the  knowledge  that  the  Messiah  was  to  cpme 
was  preserved  among  them,  both  by  tradition  and  occasional 
revelation,  from  the  time  of  Elijah.  Mount  Carmel  being  situ- 
ated only  three  miles  from  Nazareth,  a  fact  in  sacred  geography 
hard  of  credence,  though  it  be  infallibly  certified,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Vii^in  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the 
order.  Indeed  both  Joachim  and  Emerentiana,  the  grand -parents 
of  the  Virgin  and  also  of  Elizabeth  the  mother  of  John  the  Ba{>- 
tist,  were  members  of  the  institution,  and  were  only  induced 
to  submit  to  the  married  state  in.  consequence  of  their  being 
informed,  on  the  authority  of  Heaven,  that  of  their  "race 
should  be  born  the  Virgin  who  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Mes- 
siah."   The  fruit  of  their  union,  was  Sol>e  the  mother  of  Eliza- 
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beth,  and  Anna  the  mother  of  Mary.  From  the  proximity  of 
the  residence  of  these  persons  to  Mount  Carniel,  as  fabled  above, 
Anna  and  Mary  had  frequent  access  to  the  professed,  and  often 
exhorted,  comforted  and  instructed  them;  from  whence  arose  so 
great  a  reverence  on  the  part  of  the  Carmelites,  that  they  dedica- 
ted themselves  wholly  to  the  Virgin,  "as  her  perpetual  servants, 
children,  and  devotees,  considering  her  as  the  only  refuge,  ad- 
vocate, and  mother  of  their  congregation;"  and  hence,  with 
rather  a  gap  in  the  induction,  as  it  appears  to  us,  called  them- 
selves her  Brothers.  We  have  in  this  chapter  also,  a  little  epi- 
sode, relative  to  the  manner  in  which  John  the  Baptist  and  his 
mother  came  among  them,  and  the  former  became  also  a  Brother 
of  the  Virgin;  a  title,  which,  as  to  him'and  others  of  the  order, 
the  author  proceeds  to  justify,  by  the  approving  miracles  of  the 
Virgin  to  be  related  in  the  next  chapter,  by  the  authority  of 
"the  sovereign  bishops  of  Rome,"  as  they  are  called,  and  by  im- 
memorial custom.  And  here,  I  may  say  for  the  last  time,  that 
every  fact  stated  by  our  author  is  sustained  by  an  august  array 
of  compurgatores;  who  seem  to  testify  with  the  greater  uni^ 
and  force  in  proportion  to  the  astounding  character  of  the  mat- 
ters to  be  sustained.  It  will,  no  doubt,  startle  the  unbelieving  to 
be  told,  that  the  glorious  scene  of  the  Pentecost  is  here  adduced 
as  a  mere  secondary  evidence  of  the  hereditary  glory  of  the 
Carmelite^,  and  asserted  to  have  been  confined  to  me  members 
of  the  order.  The  declaration  of  the  Scripture,  that  there  were 
dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  devout  men,  who  were  Jews,  gathered 
out  of  every  nation,  is  here  infallibly  expounded  to  mean,  that 
the  Carmelites,  who  had  two  convents  at  Jerusalem, happened. to 
be  there  from  all  parts  of  Palestine,  to  observe  the  feas^  when  he 
carelessly  observes  "that  happened  which  is  stated  in  Acts  ii." 
We  have  also  in  this  chapter,  a  short  notice  of  the  persecutions, 
and  final  expulsion  of  the  order  from  Palestine,  by  the  Saracens 
in  the  1337,  and  of  its  establishment  soon  after  in  various  parts 
of  Europe.  We  are  furnished  in  this  place  with  another  piece 
of  Scripture  annotation,  which  is  curious.  The  little  cloud 
spoken  of  before,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  been 
foreseen,  is  pronounced  to  have  been  "in  the  form  of  a  man's 
footstep,"  but  upon  what  authority,  is  not  said. 

In  the  third  chapter  are  narrated  the  miraculous  doings  of  the 
Virgin  to  sustain  the  order  of  her  Brothers,  against  the  malice 
of  the  devil,  and  the  machinations  of  their  enemies.  Wherein 
we  have  an  account  of  the  Virgin's  killing  two  courtiers  of  Pope 
Honorius,  and  terrifying  him  into  a  confirmation  of  the  order. 
Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  receplJon  "of  the  holy 
Scapular."     St.  Simon  Stock,  was  born  in  the  ceunty  of  Kent, 
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in  England,  in  1165;  and  st  his  twelfth  year  retired  from  the 
world  and  spent  twenty  years,  "in  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  oak 
tree,  from  whence,"  Bays  our  author,  "he  was  named  Stock." 
Truly  no  bad  cognomen ;  and  the  etymology  agrees  indifferently 
well  with  the  chronology,  for  the  word  is  pure  Saxon.  As  to 
its  fitness  for  a  saint,  we  venture  not  to  speak.  Now  this  St 
Simon  Stock,  become  a  Carmelite  by  revelation  from  the  Virgioj 
became  general  of  the  order  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  slept  with 
his  fathers,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred,  after  conferring  numberless 
benefits  on  mankind,  and  his  brethren  and  sisterhood.  The  chief 
of  these  benefits  was  the  Scapular.  This  he  received  immediately 
from  the  hands  of  the  Virgin  Mary:  who  appeared  to  him,  sur- 
rounded by  "many  thonsands  of  angels,  and  holding  the  sacred 
Scapular  in  her  hand,  said  to  him  in  these  words:  Receive,  most 
beloved  son,  the  Scapular  of  thy  order,  a  sign  of  my  confraternity, 
a  privilege  both  to  thee  and  to  all  Carmelites,  in  which  he  that 
dieth  sh^l  not  Buffer  eternal  fire;  behold  the  sign  of  salvation,  t 
safeguard  in  dangers,  the  covenant  of  peace,  and  everlastiug  al- 
liance." We  have  also  in  this  chapter  details  of  five  other  mi- 
racles performed  by  the  Virgin  for  her  brethren  and  sisters.  One 
of  which  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  she  miraculously  helped 
Arnauld  to  become  Pope,  (John  XXII.),  upon  condition,  as  it  is 
impiously  written,  "that  he  would  publish  and  confirm  on  earth, 
what  Christ  Jesus  her  beloved  son,  at  her  request,  had  confirmed 
in  heaven;  viz.  that  those  who  would  make  themselves  of  her 
Order  of  Mount  Carmel,  or  should  out  of  devotion  enter  into  the 
confraternity  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  wear  her  Habit,  they 
should  be  absolved  from  the  third  part  of  their  sins:  and  if, 
after  their  death,  they  should  go  to  purgatory,  that  the  most 
sacred  Yii^in  would  deliver  them  on  the  first  Saturday  after  their 
decease,"  on  certain  conditions,  afterwards  set  down. 

To  say  no  more  of  the  miracles  of  the  Virgin,  which,  indeed, 
are  no  great  compliment  to  her,  seeing  that  the  book  is  filled 
with  accounts  of  as  great  wonders  performed  by  angels,  and 
men,  and  women,  and  things  incarnate,  we  pass  over  the  fourth 
chapter,  in  which  a  short  account  is  given  of  the  divers  sorls  of 
persons  that  appertain  to  the  order,  and  come  to  the  account  given 
of  the  privileges  of  the  order,  which  is  contained  in  tbe  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters.  Some  of  the  chief  of  these 
privileges  are  said  to  oe,  "that  the  devout  of  this  sacred  livery 
are  partakers  of  all  the  prayers,  disciplines,  alms,  watchings^ 
fosts,  masses,  canonical  hours,  mortifications,  austerities,  and  good 
works  which  are  done  in  tbe  holy  order  of  Carmelites;"  this  ez- 
teosive  interest  was  etill  farther  enlarged  by  Clement  VII.  who 
made  this  confraternity  "participants  of  all  pious  actions  which 
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ire  done  throughout  the  whole  Church  of  God  5"  and  even  this 
apparently  unlimited  grant,  Sextus  IV.  made  more  availnble,  by 
giving  the  Carmelites  equal  advantages  from  the  indulgences, 
&c.,  to  all  other  confraternities,  as  the  particular  members  of 
other  bodies  could  receive  from  Uieir  own  graces,  favours,  &c  &c, 
a  gilt  which  seems  hardly  equitable  in  itself,  and  must  certainly 
be  most  difficult  to  be  realized.  It  is  stated  as  an  advantage  dis- 
tinct from  the  foregoing,  and  indeed  in  a  different  chapter,  that 
"he  that  dieth  invested  with  this  habit  shall  not  suffer  eternal 
fire."  And  it  is  set  down  expressly  on  the  authority  of  the 
reverend  father  ^Ipftonso  a  Matre  Dei,  "that  in  the  city  of 
Quarena,  the  devils  were  beard  to  execrate  the  holy  Scapular 
with  many  bowlings  and  outcries,  lamenting  themselves,  that  by 
means  of  this  sacred  habit  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  gates  of 
hell  were  shut  to  many  persons."  This,  however,  is  much  shorn 
of  its  benefits  by  a  salvo,  which  lets  us  understand,  that  all  the 
Virgin  meant  was,  "iy  her  powerful  intercession"  to  obtain 
for  her  brethren  "such  particular  graces,  which  if  they  make 
use  of,  they  will  arrive  to  eternal  salvation,"  8tc. 

It  is  stated  to  be  the  third  grand  privilege  of  this  order,  and  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  its  statement,  explana- 
tion, and  defence,  that  the  Virgin  delivers  her  brethren  out  of  Pur- 
ttatory,  on  the  first  Saturday  after  their  death.  The  truth  of  this 
IS  confirmed,  among  other  witnesses,  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, 1374,  Bologna,  1609,  and  Salamanca;  established  by  Popes 
John  XXII.  in  his  bull  Sabbatina,1328;  Alexander  1. 1409;  Cle- 
ment VII;  Pius  V.  in  his  bull,  supernadispensatione,  1566;  Gre- 
gory XIII.  in  his  bull,  ut  laudes,  1577:  "and  all  the  Congrega- 
tion qf  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  under  PiuaV.,  after  a  long  and 
accurate  examination  of  this  privilege,  and  of  the  apparition  (of 
the  Virgin)  made  to  John  XXII.  confirming  it,  published  the 
following  decree:  It  is  permitted  to  the  fathers  of  the  Carmelites 
to  preach,  that  Christian  people  may  piously  believe,  the  help  of 
the  souls  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  sodality  of  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel ;  to  wit,  that  the  Blesaed  Vir- 
gin, fay  her  continual  intercessions,  and  her  pious  suffrages, 
merits,  and  special  protection,  will  help  the  souls  of  the  brolhera 
and  sisters  departed  in  charity;  especially  on  the  first  Saturday 
after  their  decease,  supposing  that  during  their  life  time,  they 
did  wear  the  habit  of  the  Blessed  Virrin,  and  for  their  stale 
did  observe  chastity,  and  did  say  the  little  office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or,  if  they  could  not  read,  did  observe  the  fasts  of 
the  Church,  and  abstained  from  flesh  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays."  To  show  the  greatness  of  the  privilege  of  the  or- 
der, the  SAithor  proceeds  to  depict  the  horrors  of  pui^torial  tor- 
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menW;  and  sets  forth  as  a  received  opioion  the  following:  "the 
angelical  doctor  St  Thomas  saith,  that  they,  (the  torments  of 
purgatory)  do  exceed  the  pains  which  Jesus  Christ  suffered  in 
his  holy  passion." 

We  find  here  what  we  have  frequently  desired  to  see,  namely, 
a  brief  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  Papists  rest  the  ex- 
orbitant claims  which  they  make  the  Virgin  Mary  set  up,  for 
power  and  influence  on  earth  and  in  the  eternal  world:  and  as 
it  may  be  interesting  to  some  others,  we  transcribe  it  entire. 
"Lest  any  one  should  think  that  our  Blessed  Lady  promised 
more  than  she  could  perform,  when  she  granted  this  or  any  other 
favour  to  her  sacred  order  and  confraternity,  it  will  not  be 
fnnn  my  piirpose  to  explicate  briefly,  what  authority  she  haUi, 
and  how  she  is  able  to  assist  us  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  fu- 
ture. For  the  clearing  of  this  difficulty  you  must  understand 
that  Jeeus  Christ,  Ood  and  man,  hath  ao  immense  and  absolute 
power  over  all  things  both  in  hearen  and  earth.  He  is  the  ah- 
solute  Lord,  and  hath  the  keys  of  death,  of  hell,  and  purgatory. 
tio  pure  creature  hath  this  prerogative,  it  is  a  jurisdiction  re- 
served to  him  only,  insomuch  that  neither  the  Father  dotii  judge 
any,  hot  hath  given  all  judgment  to  his  Son.  Nevertheless, 
though  all  this  be  true,  it  is  a  Catholic  proposition,  that  the  most 
sacred  Virgin  Mary,  by  a  participated  authority,  granted  to  her 
»a  mother  of  JesaS  Christ,  can  do  much  in  all  things  where  mercy 
doth  contend  with  justice.  Wherefore,  St.  ^nselme  saith,  lib. 
de  exel.  Virg.  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  by 
natural  right  is  with  Christ,  president  of  heaven  and  earth.  St 
John  Damasten  Oral,  de  Assumpt  saith,  It  is  fitting  and  con- 
venient that  Mary  should  possess  what  is  her  Son's.  And  Bal- 
bertus  assurer  us  that  she  is  able  to  obtain  more  than  all  the  an- 
gels and  saints  in  heaven,  and  more  than  all  the  Church  throu^ 
out  the  whole  world.  Lastiy,  this  is  the  doctrine  of  St  Jerome 
explicated  by  St  Barnard,  torn.  i.  serm.  vi.  art.  lii.  cap.  x. 

"Hence  we  may  infer  how  the  Bleased  Virgin  can  free  the 
souls  of  her  devouts  out  of  purgatory,  and  fulfil  her  other  pro- 
mises made  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  holy  confraternity; 
to  wit,  by  a  power  communicated  to  her  from  her  Son.  For, 
she  being  really  mother  of  the  word,  incarnated,  there  is,  in  all 
propriety,  due  to  her  a  certain  power;  or,  as  others  say,  a  do- 
minion over  all  things,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  to  which 
the  authority  of  her  Son  doth  extend  itself;  so  that  she  hath,  by 
natural  right  of  maternity,  a  power  almost  like  that  of  her  Son, 
of  which  she  may  serve  herself  as  often  as  she  shall  think  good. 
Relying,  therefore,  on  this  her  participated  omnipotency,  and 
on  the  efficaciousness  of  her  merits  and  intercession,  die  pro- 
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mised  the  devotion  of  her  holy  habit  to  free  them  from  the  tem- 
poral pains  of  purgatory  fire,  from  the  eternal  pains  of  hell- fire, 
and  from  many  dangers  and  calamities  of  this  life,  as  well  spi- 
ritual as  temporal." 

After  this  most  revolting  exhibition  of  impiety  and  ignorance, 
which  has  about  as  much  concord  with  our  Lord's  representation 
of  his  relative  affection  for  his  Church,  and  his  kindred  after  the 
flesh,  as  it  has  resemblance  to  the  unalterable  jealousy  with  which 
he  has  refused  to  give  his  glory  to  another,  about  equal  in  both 
cases  to  the  affinity  of  light  for  darkness;  after  this,  we  need  no 
longer  marvel  at  the  practice,  by  persons  nominally  Christian,  of 
an  idolatry  hardly  more  enlightened  in  its  objects,  and  not  at  all 
less  superstitious  and  ridiculous  in  its  means,  than  any  that  has 
disgraced  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world.  Why  is  not  Juno,  as 
reasonable  an  object  of  religious  adoration  as  Mary?  And  surely 
the  refined  hierophants  of  antiquity,  were  gentlemen  by  the  side 
of  St.  Simon  Stock !  And  in  all  good  taste,  no  method  of  idola- 
try could  be  more  unreasonably  offensive,  than  the  unchanged 
and  filthy  woollen  vest  of  this  miserable  confraternity!  Oh! 
how  marvellous  is  the  long-suffering  of  our  God! 

The  eighth  chapter  details  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  fourth 
privilege  of  the  order,  which  consists  "in  the  great  multitude 
and  variety  of  Indulgences,  wherewith  the  sovereign  bishops 
o/Sotne  have  honoured  and  adorned  it."  As  a  mere  selection, 
Oiere  are  set  down  sixteen  principal  indulgences,  appertaining 
to  the  order;  which  have  been  granted  by  ten  popes,  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries,  terminating  as  late  as 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  these  indulgences  six 
are  plenary;  that  is,  we  suppose,  a  full  and  complete  allowance, 
for  so  long  a  period  as  they  last,  of  doing  whatsoever  the  *'90ul 
lusleth  after."  What  a  commentary  on  the  heaven-taught  sup- 
plication, "lead  us  not  into  temptation." 

We  come  next  to  the  very  sacred  Scapular  itself,  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  book,  confraternity,  miracles,  graces,  and  all. 
And  will  our  readers  credit  us,  that  this  glorious  order,  so  long 
descended,  so  illustrious,  should  have  no  better  livery  than  x 
tawny  woollen  vest?  Can  it  be  possible,  that  all  this  glorious 
array  of  wonders,  has  no  better  foundation,  than  a  brown  serge 
habit  thrown  around  the  shoulders?  Is  it  within  the  compass 
of  human  belief,  that  "this,  and  no  more,"  in  the  very  words 
of  our  author,  "is  required  to  be  a  member  of  the  holy  confra- 
ternity of  our  Blessed  Lady's  Scapular,  and  to  participate  with 
the  order  of  Mount  Carmel  ?"  namely,  tliat  a  woman's  dark  col- 
oured stuff  garment  should  be  worn  unchangeably,  day  and  night, 
over  the  shoulders?     Is  wool  miraculous?     Is  dirt  gracious?    Is 
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the  colour  brown  potential  to  eradicate  heart  corruption  ?  Are 
the  should ers^the  seat  of  sin?  Is  a  woman's  habit  ahle  to  per- 
form the  work  of  the  spotless  garment  of  Christ's  righteousness? 
Alas!  for  dying  man!  Prone  ever  to  give  preponderance  to  the 
worst  elements  in  his  fallen  nature;  aod  active  and  sagacious 
only  to  resist,  evade,  and  pervert  the  only  teachings  by  which  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  berestored  to  his  primeval  majesty,  Alast 
for  dying  man !  who,  amid  the  glorious  light  of  earth  and  hea- 
ven, now  shining  upon  his  way,  still  clings  to  the  pollutions  that 
degraded  the  midnight  of  his  deepest  ignorance;  and  in  this 
wise  and  Christian  land  perpetuates,  with  incessant  care,  institu- 
tions so  replete  with  folly,  that  a  heathen  child  might  laugh 
them  to  scorn,  and  yet  so  full  of  daring  sin,  that  angels  might 
weep  aa  they  behold  them. 

The  tenth  chapter,  which  concludes  the  Treatise,  is  taken  up 
with  a  narration  of  some  miracles  which  the  Scapular  has  per- 
formed, as  a  mere  specimen  of  the  numberless  acts  of  a  similar 
kind,  recorded  by  the  veracious  chroniclers  of  the  brotherhood, 
to  whom  proper  references  are  regularly  made.  Among  those 
here  related,  is  one  of  a  man  who  received  a  pistol  ball  in  his 
breast,  which  his  Scapular  prevented  from  entering  his  body: 
another  of  a  man,  who  received  a  ball  in  his  heart,  which  car- 
ried in  a  part  of  his  Scapular,  and  thereby  preserved  his  life  for 
some  hours,  till  he  could  make  his  will  and  confess  his  sins,  but 
OD  its  being  pulled  out  he  expired:  a  third  is  of  a  man  who  re- 
ceived a  cannon  shot,  that  burnt  all  his  clothes  off,  and  hurled 
him  out  in  the  sea,  but  his  Scapular  remained  unhurt,  and 
brought  him  off  safe.  And  the  matter  is  concluded  with  a  gene- 
ral assurance,  which  is  rendered  doubly  sure,  by  reference  to 
the  authority  of  a  Jesuit,  that  the  Scapular  is  efficacious  to  pre- 
serve us,  among  other  dangers,  from  those  "  by  devils,  fire,  water, 
wild  beasts,  sickness,  witchcrafts,  child  birth,  pistol  shots,  &c." 

After  the  close  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Scapular,  there  follow 
in  order,  Latin  prayers,  services,  &c.  at  the  blessing  of  the  habit, 
the  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  life  of  St.  Joseph,  (the 
reputed  father  of  the  Saviour),  the  dedication  of  St.  Mary  ad 
Nives,  the  life  of  St  Anne,  (the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary) 
the  life  of  St.  Isabel,  acts  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and,  finally, 
"A  prayer  to  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God." 

All  these  things  contain  curious  matters.  The  final  prayer  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  covers  several  pages,  we  would  trans- 
cribe entire,  if  it  were  not  incomplete,  and  the  part  which  re- 
mains somewhat  mutilated,  in  the  copy  before  us.  It  seems 
proper,  however  to  furnish  some  specimens  of  the  "ofHce  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  the  repeating  of  which,  is  made  a  con- 
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ditton  on  the  part  of  certain  classes  of  the  professeil,  of  delive- 
rance from  purgatory  on  the  first  Saturday  at^r  death.  I  ac- 
cordingly annex  the  second  of  seven  hymns  contained  in  the  of- 
fice, and  a  part  of  the  prayer  of  it,  which  is  repeated  six  timea. 

Hfmk,  addressed  to  the  Virgin. 

Hail,  Ark  of  the  CoreDant,  Twas  meet  Son  M  oobla 

King  Solomon's  throne;  Should  save  from  atsia 

Bnehl  rainbow  of  heaTeo,  (Wherein  ETe'schUdren 

The  buah  of  viBion,  Spotted  remain) 

The  fleece  of  Gideon,  Tite  maid  whom  foi  mother 

The  flowering  rod:  He  had  elected. 

Sweet  honej  of  Sampson,  That  she  might  be  uerei 

Cloeal  of  God,  With  aia  infected. 

The  Prayer. 

"0,  holy  Mary,  mother  of  our  Lord  Jeaiis  Christ,  queen  of 
beayen,  our  Lady  of  the  world,  who  neither  forsakest  nor  de»- 
pisest  any,  behold  me  mercifully  with  an  eye  of  pity,  and  ob- 
tain for  me,  of  thy  beloved  Son,  pardon  of  all  my  sins,  &c.  &c." 

And  again  thus,  in  an  ejaculatory  prayer:  "Let  thy  Son, 
Christ  Jesus,  0  Lady,  pacified  by  thy  prayers,  convert  us:  and 
turn  his  anger  from  us." 

And  is  this  the  simple  and  glorious  Gospel  of  God  ?  Is  this 
the  means  which  God  has  provided  to  redeem  the  souls  of  men? 
Is  this  the  system  which  Christ  died  to  establish,  and  ever  liveth 
to  enforce?  Which  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  revealed  to  men, 
through  such  a  lapse  of  ages,  through  so  many  prophets,  and  iu 
the  lives  of  so  many  saints?  Say,  child  of  God,  is  this  the  way 
to  thy  Father's  house?  Oh!  well  may  we  stand  weeping  be- 
side such  monuments  of  human  madness  and  corruption,  and  say 
with  Mary,  "they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him," 
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Art.  III. — The  Call  to  the  Foreign  Service,Jrom  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Jige;  an  Essay  read  h^ore  the  Society  qf 
Inquiry  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton^  at  its 
Anniversary,  S^t.  21,  1833,  by  M.  B.  Hope. 

At  the  commeacement  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  the  com- 
mand to  teach  all  nations  was  addressed  by  its  founder  to  the 
faith  of  his  followers.  Under  the  banner  of  love,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  they  went  forth  to  every  clime,  in  the  face 
of  all  that  was  discouraging,  with  no  animating  cKpcrience  of 
past,  and  little  prospect  of  future  success,  save  to  the  eye  of 
failh;  with  no  ground  of  encouragement  but  the  simple  promise, 
•'Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
In  this,  our  circumstances  as  ministers  and  as  missionaries  will 
difier  from  theirs.  They  acted  from  simple  faith  in  the  Saviour's 
promise:  to  us  sight  is  superadded.  We  have  already  seen  the 
triumphs  of  the  cross,  and  every  day  unfolds  new  and  more  glo- 
rious prospects  of  success;  so  that  the  ground  of  our  encourage- 
ment is  doubly  great  The  streaks  of  light  which  stirt  our  ho- 
rizon, though  long  charged  by  the  dull  of  vision  to  the  diseased 
opticsof  sanguine  beholders,  are  nowno  longer  of  doubtful  import. 
Even  they  who  seldom  look  through  "faith's  lifted  telescope," 
seem  convinced  that  these  betoken  the  near  approach  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness.  Prophecy,  and  history,  and  observation,  all 
harmonise  in  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  dawn  of  a  day  far 
more  glorious  than  has  ever  yet  illumined  the  world.  The 
command,  therefore,  to  which  the  primitive  disciples  rendered 
such  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience,  is  now  repeated  with  re- 
doubled force  by  the  providence  of  God;  echoed  and  re-echoed 
from  every  Pagan  hill, 

"Whore  Satan  sits     ' 
Encamped,  and  o'er  the  aobject  luDploms  throws 
Perpetual  night." 

Inviting  prospects  strike  the  eye,  and  doors  hitherto  double  bar- 
red by  ignorance  and  superstition  are  now  flung  wide  open. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  principle  that  the  calls  of  God's  pro- 
vidence  are  just  as  imperative  as  those  of  his  word;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  definitely  made  out,  demand  as  prompt  ao  obe- 
dience as  though  a  voice  from  heaven  had  issued  the  order. 
Our  present  object  is  to  present  that  call  as  addressed  to  miniB- 
ters  and  candi<Utes  for  the  ministry,  arising  from  the  cluracter- 
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istica  of  the  age,  and  the  peculiarly  inviting  attitude  of  the  hea- 
then world. 

This  world's  history  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  history  of 
the  development  of  the  plans  for  its  redemption.  Every  event, 
whether  of  much  or  little  importance,  bears  on  this  grand  ob- 
ject. Who  would  have  thought,  for  example,  that  the  present 
improved  state  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  world's  conversion  to  God.  And  yet  it 
baa  been,  and  is  to  be  a  most  important  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  providence,  for  this  very  end.  By  showing  how  groundless 
and  absurd  is  the  self-importance  and  imagined  superiority  of 
heathen  nations,  it  tears  down  the  barriers  of  strong  national 
prejudice  against  every  thing  foreign,  commands  for  the  mis- 
sionaries the  respect  and  influence  of  men  altogether  superior 
in  intellect  and  acquirements,  and  even  creates  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  any  thing  they  may  introduce.  This  ia  a  most  impor- 
tant, invaluable  service,  which  nothing  else  could  render.  Thus 
Martyn,  in  a  dispute  with  a  captious  Moolah,  by  his  supenor 
mathematical  knowledge,  not  only  vanquished  his  wily  oppo- 
nents, but  soon  became  the  wonder  of  Shiraz. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Science  is,  in  most  cases,  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  system  of  astronomy,  for  example,  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hindoos  and  Bud- 
hists,  so  that  the  credit  and  permanency  of  the  one  is  in  a  great 
measure  identified  with  that  of  the  other.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  silly  dreams  of  these  eastern  sages  yield  to  the  sober  realities 
which  modern  science  unfolds,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  sacred  books,  which  are  full  of  such  wild  absurdities,  must 

S;ive  place  to  ridicule  and  contempt;  and  thus  a  large  part  of  the 
bundation  will  be  torn  from  under  the  superstructures  of  reli- 
gion. Witness  the  violent  excitement  which  prevailed  at  Cey- 
lon, when  the  missionaries  detected  and  exposed  an  error  in  the 
calculation  of  an  eclipse,  and  demonstrated  by  means  of  an  or- 
rery, to  the  fnll  satisfaction  of  the  more  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  gazing,  wondering  crowd,  that  the  great  serpent 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  believe,  in  case  of  an  eclipse, 
swallowed  the  moon,  was  nothing  but  the  harmless  shadow  of 
the  earth.  The  anger  and  contempt  occasioned  by  the  discov- 
ery could  scarcely  be  repressed.  The  cunning  priests,  foresee- 
ing the  evil,  after  many  bitter  but  fruitless  efforts  to  oppose  the 
iact,  were  compelled  to  admit  it;  but  laboured  hard  to  prove 
that  it  did  not  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity.  But  the  au- 
thority and  veneration  for  their  sacred  books  received  a  severe 
shock,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.  Thus  it  is  that  science  also 
is  converging  her  rays,  to  melt  the  chains  which  bind  the  eo- 
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-  slaved  heathen.  But  she  can  do  oothiDg  more  Uud  help  to  set 
them  free  from  their  former  shackles.  The  geoius  of  ChriBti- 
»nity  must  come  in  and  bind  them  with  the  silken  cords  of 
Jesus'  love.  And  she  must  take  advantege  of  their  present  con- 
dition, else  the  more  cruel  and  galling  chains  of  universal  scep- 
ticism will  soon  be  thrown  around  tnem.  Here,  then,  at  thus 
crisis,  is  a  call  in  Providence  for  missionaries.  Whom  shall  we 
send?  and  who  will  go  for  us? 

Another  characteristic  of  the  present  times,  which  is  opening 
the  door  for  foreign  missionaries,  and  should  therefore  be  regard- 
ed as  a  call  to  ministers  to  go  to  the  heathen,  is  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erality and  benevolent  enterprise  which  is  rising  through  the 
whole  Christian  community.  In  the  first  place,  it  operates  as 
the  main  spring  of  piety  and  activity,  and  thus  by  diminishing 
the  labours  of  ministers,  and  in  a  good  degree  supplying  their 
places  at  home,  leaves  more  of  them  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  hea- 
then. And  this,  by  the  way,  meets  the  grand  practical  difficulty 
that  ministers  are  so  much  needed  here,  that  we  cannot  spare 
them  for  the  foreign  service.  They  are  needed  at  home;  but  do 
not  the  heathen  need  them  more?  Here,  none  need  be  lost  be- 
cause they  cannot  know  the  way  of  salvation;  there,  "for  lack 
of  vision  the  people  perish."  Is  there  danger  here  from  Zion's 
foes,  where  the  Lord's  forces  yet  bear  rule  ?  How  much  greater 
then  wherethe  fastnesses  and  strong  holds  are  in  the  enemy's  pos- 
session. Is  there  sanctifying  power  in  the  truth  of  the  Bible? 
That  power  may  be  felt  through  the  American  Bible  Society 
pervading  every  family  in  the  United  States,  which  is  not  fore- 
closed against  every  Christian  effort.  Is  there  needed  the  short, 
pungent  address  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  careless  to  the 
concerns  of  the  soul,  and  their  need  of  the  Bible  ?  These  are 
furnished  by  the  unassuming,  yet  swift-footed  messengers  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  These  can  penetrate  through  mo- 
ral deserts,  impervious  to  the  living  preacher,  and  in  their  sim- 
ple garb  gain  access  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  which  would 
have  been  steeled  against  the  appeals  of  the  despised  ministers 
of  Jesus.  Is  there  a  mighty  host  needed  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Lord  ?  See  them  sally  forth,  an  army  800,000  strong,  from 
the  hallowed  walls  of  your  Sabbath  and  infant  schools,  equipped 
for  the  conflict  Their  armour  is  the  girdle  of  truth;  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness;  the  helmet  of  salvation;  the  shield  of 
faith,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit:  mighty  through  God,  to  the 
pulling  down  the  strong  holds  of  sin.  Their  leader  is  the  Cap- 
tain of  salvation,  the  glorious  Prince  of  peace.  Their  march  is 
onward  with  a  steady  cheerful  pace.  Their  clarion  of  war  is 
the  tnimpet  of  the  Gospel.    Their  banner  is  love ;  and  od  its 
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ample  folds  u  it  floats  in  the  breeze,  you  may  read  the  motto, 
"Glory  'to  God  in  the  hi^est,  on  earlh  peace  sod  good  ivill 
to  men."  What  cannot  such  a  host  accomplish;  for  their  con- 
flict is  spiritual,  and  their  object  is  peace.  Do  you  want  cap- 
tains to  lead  the  heavenly  soldiers?  Soon  they  will  be  furnished 
to  you  in  ample  numbers,  trained  for  the  service  by  the  ooble 
Education  Society. 

With  all  this  array,  who  will  fear  to  send  abroad,  instead  of 
tens,  hundreds  and  thousands?  If  this  country  cannot  be  kept 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  the  spoiler,  surely  it  cannot  be  for  want 
of  adequate  means;  else  how  preposterous  the  idea  of  wresting 
whole  nations  from  the  grasp  of  the  foe,  by  the  efforts  of  a  faw 
feeble,  unaided  missionaries.  Let  those  who  object  on  this  grouod 
to  go  themselves,  or  send  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  consider 
whether  this  moral  power,  wielded  by  the  present  ministry 
and  pious  laymen,  in  connexion  with  the  immense  influence  of 
the  piety  of  Christians  generally,  is  not  sufficient,  under  the 
blessmg  of  God,  both  as  a  preservative  and  active  principle  at 
home,  and  does  not  therefore  constitute  a  loud  call  to  the  minis- 
try, to  go  where  their  labours  are  more  imperiously  needed,  and 
where  do  such  substitution  is  yet  practicable.  Especially  is  this 
call  loud  to  candidates,  and  those  who  are  young  in  the  ministry; 
for,  to  borrow  a  fiffure,  it  is  far  easier  to  transplant  to  a  foreign 
soil,  the  young  and  pliant  shoot,  than  the  large  and  aged  oax, 
especially  when  the  dependent  vine  has  twined  its  tendrils  £>r 
support  around  the  wide  spreading  branchea. 

But  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  entei^rise  also  increases  the 
call  for  foreign  service,  by  openine  to  our  view  many  inviting 
foreign  fields.  Thus  ttw  tract  distribution  in  India  and  Burmab 
has  created  a  call  for  the  word  of  life,  and  for  missionary  ser- 
vice, which  is  irresistible.  No  Christian  heart  can  listen  un- 
moved to  the  cries  of  distress  which  come  to  our  ears  from  these 
nnhappy  countries.  And  when  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and 
tracts  shall  have  opened  the  whole  Chinese  empire  to  Christian 
efforts,  what  a  host  of  missionaries  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
demand  ?  But  this  subject  will  come  now  fully  before  us  in  the 
aequel. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  notice,  as  tending  to  open  still  more 
-the  field  of  labour,  and  therefore  increase  the  call  for  missioiu* 
ties,  is  the  wonderful  simultaneouf  movement  of  these  various 
vdiemes  of  benevolence.  They  are  connate  in  their  ori^o,  and 
harmonious  in  their  operation.  What  one  lacks,  another  sup- 
plies: and  thus,  hand  in  hand,  they  move  on  to  Ute  consum- 
mation of  the  one  main  object,  the  conversion  of  the  worid. 
This  united   effort   must   insure  success.     The  tract  ij  pio- 
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neer  to  spy  t|ie  landi  The  Bible  followa  with  beavier  im- 
plemeata  to  fell  the  timber  and  clear  the  soil.  But  the  liviDg 
minister  must  follow  all,  to  plow  and  sow,  and  reap  the  harvest. 
The  question  then  is,  whence  can  these  husbaadmen  be  fur- 
Dished? 

We  come  now  te  present  the  argument  as  deduced  from  the 
present  interesting,  inviting  attitude  of  foreign  fields — the  loud 
calls  of  the  heathen  themselves. 

In  entering  this  field  of  discussion,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
us,  is  the  fact,  that  all  false  systems  of  religion  in  the  world  are 
now  on  their  decline.  The  attachment  of  the  people  is  evidently 
becoming  slighter;  and  in  some  cases  manifest  disaatisfactioa 
prevails.  In  Africa,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  which  deserves  the  name  of  system.  Many 
of  the  tribes  Heem  to  have  no  gods  but  evil  spirits,  and  very 
crude  ideas,  if  any  at  all,  of  eternity  and  a  future  state.  Their 
silly  notions  of  the  power  of  the  feUsh,  or  charm,  to  preserve 
from  evil  spirits,  from  danger  of  every  sort,  and  even  disease 
and  death  in  the  very  face  of  facts ;  and  the  curiougi  practices, 
rather  domestic  than  religious,  coDoected  with  the  Devil-Bush, 
vmre  all  our  late  missionary  to  Africa  could  disecrver  which 
looked  like  religion.  The  whole  interesting  journal  of  tbe 
Landers  confirms  the  opinion,  that  the  systems  of  religicm 
among  the  dark  African  tribes,  if  indeed  they  ever  existed  in 
any  degree  of  firmness,  now  tottering  or  prostrate  in  ruins, 
would  offer  feeble  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 

In  exeimplifying  the  truth  of  our  position,  the  haughty  and 
warlike  system  of  Mohammedanism  next  demands  our  notice. 
By  main  force  it  extended  its  iron  sceptre,  and  by  bigotry  un-- 
paralleled  it  has  long  maintained  exclusive  sway  over  many 
millions  of  the  human  family.  That  sway  is  now  partially 
broken.  As  early  as  1812,  ilartyn  dared  to  Btaod  forth,  ^e 
single-handed  champion  of  the  cross,  against  the  combined  sophisr 
try  and  cunning  of  the  Moolahs  of  Persia.  And  feeble  as  was 
the  agent,  his  artillery  was  that  of  heaven ;  and  it  shook  the 
foundations  of  the  antique  structure  of  Islam.  "  He  was 
received,"  says  Sir  Robert  Porter,  "  and  cherished  and  listened 
to  by  the  inhabitants,  and  departed  thence  amid  the  blwsings 
and  tears  of  many  a  Persian  friend."  So  much  diminished  is 
the  bigotry  of  the  Mussulman, that  several  cases  of  hopeful  conver- 
sion occurred ;  and  one  since  ordained  by  Bishop  Heber,  was  an 
humble  and  successful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Moslem 
faith  is  no  longer  unique.  liB  two  principal  parties  are  bitter  in 
their  opposition.  Names,  says  one,  mentioned  only  with  bles- 
sings by  one  party,  are  hourly  cursed  by  Uie  other.    A  dep^e 
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of  curiosity  has  been  awakened  as  to  the  religious  tenets  of 
other  nations ;  and  the  New  Testament  diBtributed  by  Martyn 
and  Wolff  has  excited  some  desire  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  and  it  is  said  that  many  of  them  strongly  desire  a 
complete  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  things  in  Persia — the  heart  of  Moham- 
medanism. Let  us  look  a  moment  at  what  may  appropriately 
be  styled  its  head ;  we  mean  Turkey.  Here  also  dimness  of 
eyes  and  graynesa  of  hair  evince  old  age;  and  the  wrinkles 
which  have  settled  on  its  stern  and  haughty  brow  mark  the 
ravages  of  time  and  conquest  The  loss  of  political  power  and 
territory  sustained  by  the  Sultan  in  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and 
the  now  recent  conquests  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  have  greatly 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  Moslem.  In  cities  where  European 
dress  would,  only  a  few  years  since,  have  subjected  the 
wearer  to  the  fury  of  the  mob,  there  are  now  found  those  who 
are  willing  to  borrow  both  costume  and  tactics,  and  with  them, 
also,  something  of  European  character.  The  geoeralissimo  of 
the  Turkish  forces  has  now  five  promising  youths  in  an  academy 
at  Paris,  through  whom  he  expects  to  introduce  into  the  army, 
and  eventually  the  whole  country,  the  arts,  literature  and  man- 
ners of  Christian  Europe.  Does  not  this  betoken  change? 
There  is  also  a  wide  door  opened  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  even  in  Constantinople, the  very  capital  of  Mohammed- 
aoism.  "  When  I  last  visited"  says  Mr,  Smith,  "  the  depository 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  that  city,  a  gentle- 
man was  sitting,  attentively  examining  the  Scriptures.  At 
length  he  arose  and  purchased  a  copy  in  Turkish  and  another 
in  Arabic.  lb  was  not  until  then,  so  much  of  the  European 
aspect  had  he  in  dress  and  appearance,  that  he  was  discovered 
to  be  a  Turk.  He  was  no  stranger  there.  He  had  already  dis- 
tributed a  great  many  Bibles.  And  the  keeper  of  the  depository 
affirmed  that  he  was  not  the  only  Turk  who  felt,  that  while 
other  things  were  borrowed  from  Europeans,  it  was  important 
to  look  also  at  their  religion."  Let  the  spirit  of  inquiry  once 
be  diffused,  and  the  refinements  of  European  habits  and  charac- 
ter become  popular,  and  the  absurdity  of  tiie  Moslem  faith  must 
and  will  be  exchanged;  but  whether  for  refined  Infidelity,  or 
the  pure  faith  of  the  Gospel,  depends,  under  God,  on  Christians 
now  to  say. 

Egypt  too  is  in  a  state,  if  possible,  yet  more  interesting. 
Her  noble  minded  Pacha  seems  determined  to  elevate  her 
to  a  level  with  the  most  polished  nations  of  Christendom.  Her 
character  is  Just  reforming:  and  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
in^irovement  of  Christian  nations,  why  may  not  their  religion 
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also  gain  entraDce?  Her  Pacha  istoleront,  liberal, and eren  can- 
did  and  ealightened  in  a  high  degree :  and  has  secured  full  protec- 
tion to  all  Christian  merchants  residing  in  his  dominions,  not  only 
!□  time  of  peace,  but  also  in  time  of  war.  But  want  of  time 
forbids  aur  entering  further  into  particulars,  in  reference  to  this 
most  interesting  held. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  another  huge  structure  of 
false  religion.  There  it  stands,  antiquated  and  gloomy  in  ap- 
pearance,  Its  foundation  is  laid  deep  in  the  depraved  princi- 
ples of  the  human  heart  It  rests  on  these  strong  pillars- 
ignorance,  superstition  and  fanaticism.  Its  name  is  Hindooism. 
Ages  on  ages  have  passed  by,  and  paid  at  its  shrine  their  pilgrim 
worship.  Surely  its  antiquity,  at  least,  has  prnved  its  ability  to 
withstand  every  dissolving  element  But  look  again — look 
narrowly,  and  see  whether  principles  of  dissolution  are  not 
even  now  in  action,  whether  each  of  its  main  pillars  has  not 
begun  to  crumble.  Ignorance  has  just  begun  to  yield  to  the  light 
of  knowledge;  superstition  end  fanaticism  to  the  sober  realities 
of  truth  and  religion.  Even  its  foundations,  strong  and  deep  ai 
they  seem  fixed  in  human  depravity,  have  been  reached,  in  a 
few  places,  by  the  penetrating  power  of  truth  and  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Even  the  gazing  throng  of  zealous  devotees  have  noticed 
its  decay;  sonie  with  dark  forbodings  and  dislike,  while  others 
exult  in  prospect  of  its  ruin,  and  lend  a  ready  hand  to  hasten  its 
fall.  Yea,  learned  Hindoos  have  attacked,  in  public  contro- 
versy, their  own  system  of  superstition  and  idolatry.  A  newspa- 
per edited  by  a  native  of  Calcutta,  contains  the  following  language, 
at  the  close  of  a  spirited  article,  from  the  pen  of  a  Brahmin: 
"If  there  be  any  thing  which  I  and  my  friends  look  upon  with 
the  greatest  abhorrence,  it  is  Hlndooism.  If  there  is  any  thing 
which  we  regard  as  the  greatest  instrument  of  evil,  it  is  Hin- 
dooism.  If  there  be  any  thing  we  consider  as  hurtful  to  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  society,  it  is  Hlndooism.  And  neither 
renunciation  nor  flattery,  neither  fear  nor  persecution,  can  alter 
our  resolution  to  destroy  that  monstrous  creed."  Another 
Brahmin,  not  a  Christian,  after  perusing  a  tract  said  to  the  mis- 
sionary,  "when  you  have  distributed  a  great  many  such, and  the 
people  have  become  familiar  with  their  contents,  then  there  will 
be  a  change.  In  filly  years  Gunga  will  have  no  more  worship- 
pers: we  will  all  be  Christians  then."  Whenever  a  few  people 
are  gathered  together,  says  this  missionary  I  hear  but  one  sub- 
ject, all  are  talking  about  Jesus  Christ  and  his  religion.  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  mighty  fabric  of  Hiodooism  is  tottering  on 
its  foundations.  Its  warmest  devotees  are  apprehensive  of  its 
fall;  and  ingenuous  youths,  whose  minds  have  been  faintly  illu- 
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mined  by  the  light  of  philosophy  and  religion,  bluab  to  own  their 
connexion  with  the  idolatry  of  their  nation. 

With  regard  to  the  religion  of  China,  which  ia  a  species  of 
Budhism,  the  following  extract  from  tlie  eloquent  author  of 
Saturday  Evening,  has  been  copied  and  approved  by  the  editors 
of  the  Chinese  Repository,  published  at  Canton:  "It  must  hard- 
ly be  said  that  there  is  any  thing  of  religion  in  China,  if  we  de- 
duct, on  the  one  hand,  what  is  purely  an  instrument  df  civil  poli- 
ty, a  pomp  of  government;  and  on  the  other,  what  is  mere 
domestic  usage,  or  immemorial  decoration  of  the  home  economy. 
Ages  have  passed  away  since  mind,  or  feeling,  or  passion  ani- 
mated the  religion  of  Christ  It  is  now  a  thing  not  only  as 
absurdly  gay,  but  as  dead  at  heart  as  an  Egyptian  mummy ;  it  ia 
fit  only  to  rest  when  it  has  lain  for  two  thousand  years:  touch  it, 
shake  it,  it  crumbles  to  dust"  Budhism,  says  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  is 
decried  by  the  learned,  laughed  at  by  the  profligate,  yet  follow- 
ed by  all,/»-  want  of  a  better. 

As  to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  a  missionary  remarks,  "  the  sys- 
tem of  superstition  is  fast  falling  to  pieces.  The  huge  and 
ghastly  idols  are  rotting,  and  the  people  are  utterly  losing  th^ 
r^ard  for  tabu  restrictions.  They  earnestly  solicit  missiona- 
ries."  The  inhabitants  of  other  islands  say,  "if  missionaries 
come  to  these,  and  the  people  do  not  die,  we  must  hare  some 
too." 

Such  ia  the  present  state  of  the  false  religions  which  have  for 
ages  enslaved  the  wocld.  Not  one  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of 
manhood,  all  old  and  infirm,  and  marked,  as  the  writer  above 
quoted  expresses  it,  with  the  loathsome  infirmities  which  usual- 
ly attend  the  close  of  a  dissolute  life.  Who  does  not  see,  that 
the  world  with  its  present  characteristics  cannot  remain  station- 
ary here.  As  the  period  long  since  designated  in  prophecy 
draws  near,  the  nations  of  the  earth  seem  ready  for  one  simulta- 
neous movement. 

But  they  will  not  emerge  of  their  own  accord  from  the  dark- 
ness of  idolatry  and  fanaticism,  into  the  glorious  light  of  the 
Go^l,  which  reproves  their  deeds.  The  temple  of  Christiani- 
ty  will  not  rise  spontaneously,  in  its  beauty,  from  this  wild 
<^ao8  of  ruins.  No!  it  must  be  reared  by  Christian  hands,  with 
enterprise  and  zeal.  The  world  must  have  a  religion:  shall  it 
be  the  religion  of  Jesus?  Speak  without  delay ;  for  while  yon 
deliberate  whether  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered  you  for  con- 
quest, ihefoe  marches  onward.  The  tribes  of  Africa  are  daily 
renouncing  their  neglected  forms  for  the  dreams  of  the  false 
prophet  Tribes  ten  years  ago  free  from  all  bias^  and  rexdy  for 
the  reception  of  any  thing  culing  itself  religion,  are  now  bigot- 
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ed  Mohatmnedans:  and  nations  sow  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel,  ten  years  hence  will,  unless  the  ground  be  pre-occu- 
pied,  in  all  probability  be  in  the  same  condition.  Missionaries 
may  now  be  sent  securely  to  the  nominal  Christians  of  Turkey, 
and  thus  b«  ready  at  hand  to  pour  the  light  of  divine  truth  into 
the  opening  mind  of  the  awakened  Mohammedan.  But  this 
may  not  long  be  the  case.  The  Turkish  Moslem  is  even 
now  contracting  a  fondness  for  "  balls  and  masquerades  and  wine 
bibbing,"  simply  because  they  are  European  accomplishmeDts, 
and  he  sees  little  better  from  the  same  source  to  imitate.  How 
critical  the  period!  The  uniform  tendency  all  over  the  world, 
aa  the  pride  of  teaming  advances  without  being  accompanied  by 
the  humility  of  the  Gospel,  is  to  a  sort  of  refined  universal  scep- 
ticism, cold  atheism  or  more  polished  infidelity.  The  learned 
Mohammedans  are  now  becoming  infidels,  the  learned  Hindoos 
sceptics,  and  the  learned  Chinese  Budhists,  atheists.  And  such 
must  inevitably  be  the  case,  unless  the  disciples  of  Christ,  by 
bold  and  active  enterprise,  seize  the  vantage  ground  now  yield- 
ed  by  the  dispersing  armies  of  the  aliens- 

Hei%  then  is  a  call,  not  to  future  service,  an  opening  which 
may  be  occupied  when  the  church  shall  deem  it  prudent  to  arise 
from  her  pleasant  slumbers,  and  go  forth  to  action,  but  a  call  for 
ministers,  missionaries  /or  immediate  service.  The  conse- 
luences  of  delay  may  be  disastrous.  Look  at  the  Sandwich 
islands.  Just  as  they  had  cast  away  their  idols,  God  in  his  pro- 
vidence sent  them  missionaries  of  Jesus.  The  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity caught  np  the  falling  sceptre,  and  now  sways  it  in 
peace  and  triumph  over  that  interesting  croup.  Had  she  neglect- 
ed it  until  the  present,  Roman  Cathohcism  would  probably  have 
reigned  with  gloomy,  undisputed  sway ;  and  her  frowns,  more 
severe  and  forbidding  than  tiie  former  idolatry  and  cruelty  it- 
self, would  have  terrified  from  every  attempt  to  meliorate  tiieir 
condition.  Now  if  this  state  of  universal  transition  remain  un- 
improved by  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  very  times  will  proba- 
bly give  birth  to  some  daring  talented  impostor,  some  second 
Mohammed,  who  will  weave  over  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
the  expecting  nations  some  strong  delusion,  which  must  pass 
through  its  manhood  and  decline,  nefore  Christianity  can  again 
extend  her  sway  over  the  nations.  Does  it  not  seem  very  like 
the  voice  of  Providence  calling  us,  at  this  critical  juncture,  to 
leave  the  citadel  in  trust  of  the  immense  magazines  of  moral  in- 
fluence, which  God  has  provided,  under  the  direction  of  those 
whose  age  and  circumstances  compel  them  to  remain  "by  the 
stuff,"  and  go  forth  to  die  battle  with  aU  oar  forces,  before  the 
foe  shall  have  had  time  to  draw  up  a^n  in  fierce  battle  array? 
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Aside  from  this  loud  general  call  of  God's  providence,  there 
is  yet  one  more  specific  and  definite,  from  individual  portions  of 
the  heathen  world.  Yes,  0  Christian,  tired  of  waiting  on  your 
sluggish  movements,  they  would  hasten  your  steps  by  their  loud, 
thrilting  cries,  "  Come  ye  bright  sons  and  daughters  of  America, 
come  and  help  us."  We  have  heard  of  the  Gospel,  we  believe 
it,  0  who  will  bring  it  to  ub,  that  we  may  taste  for  ourselves  its 
sweetness  and  fulness.  Have  they,  think  you,  no  desire  for 
happiness  beyond  the  grave?  no  anxiety  about  their  future  des- 
tiny? Hear  the  dying  petition  of  one,  into  whose  dark  mind  a 
single  ray  of  truth  respecting  God,  eternity,  the  soul,  had  dimly 
glimmered:  "0  God,"  he  exclaimed  in  agony,  "if  there  be  a 
God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul."  The  anguish  of  doubt  Ji 
but  poorly  alleviated,  by  the  gloomy  doctrine  of  the  transmigra* 
tion  of  the  soul.  A  dying  Hindoo,  with  the  deepest  solicitude, 
inquired  of  a  Brahmin  standing  by,  What  will  become  of  my 
soul  when  I  die?  It  will  pass,  replied  the  minister  of  reli^on, 
into  the  body  of  some  animal.  With  a  look  of  intense  interest 
he  repeated  the  inquiry.  And  what  then?  The  priest  confound- 
ed, replied.  From  tbat  into  another,  and  another,  for  ages  to  come 
The  dying  man,  glancing  in  thought  over  this  protracted  series 
of  years  as  though  it  were  but  a  moment,  inquired  again  with 
still  increased  anxiety,  And  what  then?  But  Hindooism  could 
furnish  no  answer.  In  view  of  this  awful  abyss  of  uncertainty, 
is  it  strange  that  they  wish  to  know  something  of  God,  eternal 
heaven,  and  eternal  hell,  and  the  Saviour  of  smners.  Here  let 
heathenism  herself  answer.  A  priest  of  respectable  appearance 
and  train  visited  the  missionaries  in  Siam,  and  remamed  with 
them  long  in  anxious  colloquy.  The  Saviour  of  sinners  was  the 
burden  of  his  inquiries.  Who  was  he?  How  did  he  expiate  the 
sins  of  the  guilty?  Did  his  love  extend  to  all  nations?  Hoa 
can  a  sinner  be  interested  in  his  salvation?  No  wonder  the 
poor  heathen  will  sometimes  go  a  whole  month's  journey  to 
hear  a  sermon,  and  beg  a  Christian  book.  An  army  of  five 
hundred,  on  one  occcasion,  came  from  a  single  village  to  solicit 
books. 

This  intense  desire  for  instruction  is  extending  everyday; 
and  consequently  the  call  for  missionaries  is  waxing  louder  and 
louder.  In  Burmah,  the  desire  for  the  Gospel  is  so  intense,  that 
they  often  come  forty  or  fifty  miles,  on  foot,  through  deserts,  the 
haunt  of  the  tiger,  to  attend  its  ministrations.  The  missionaries 
on  their  tours  are  sometimes  received  literally  with  songs  and 
gladness.  Mr.  Wade  was  once,  on  entering  a  large  village,  met 
by  a  company  of  young  maidens  singing  words  of  the  following 
import: 
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Nine  tenths  of  the  whole  male  population  can  read ;  and  they 
read  with  much  care.  When  a  Burman,  says  one,  receives  a 
tract,  he  folds  it  up  in  hie  waist  cloth  or  turban,  takes  it  home  to 
his  village,  however  distant,  and  the  first  leisure  evening,  his 
wife  and  relations  all  gather  round  the  family  lamp,  and  the  new 
writing  receives  a  full  discussion.  The  results  are  manifest.  A 
missionary  on  a  tour  to  a  distant  part,  was  told  that  a  man  had 
just  died  in  great  peace,  trusting  in  a  new  religion.  He  repair- 
ed to  the  place,  and  found  clasped  in  his  hand  and  disposed  on 
hid  lifeless  breast,  a  Christian  tract;  which  had  revealed  to 
him  a  Saviour,  and  opened  a  blessed  immortality.  He  had 
never  seen  the  face  of  a  missionary.  What  a  field  is  here  open- 
ed in  the  providence  of  God?     Who  will  go  and  cultivate  it? 

As  the  immense  and  interesting  empire  of  China  will  be  pre- 
sented by  another,  we  pass  it  by,  except  simply  to  say,  that  it 
is  BO  far  accessible,  that  loud  and  repeated  calls  for  missionaries 
have  reached  our  ears.  The  Emperor  has  sent  to  the  enterpris-, 
ing  Gutzlaff  to  solicit  hooks  for  his  own  use  ;  and  has  thus  vo- 
luntarily placed  himself  under  the  influence  of  Gospel  truth. 
In  his  edicts  against  sects  and  heresies,  he  has  left  entirely  unmo- 
lested the  very  name  of  Christian.  May  we  not,  therefore,  hope 
that  access  unlimited  may  soon  be  had  to  any  part  of  that  im- 
mense empire. 

In  Cores,  north  east  of  China,  such  was  the  avidity  of  the 
people  for  Christian  books,  that  five  hundred  tracts,  sent  them  by 
the  London  Tract  Society,  were  immediately  cut  up  into  aen^ 
tenets,  and  distributed,  that  all  might  have  a  portion  of  the 
word  of  life.  Who  does  not  pant  to  go  and  tell  these  waiting 
nations  of  the  Saviour?  Who  is  there  that  wishes  to  benefit  the 
world  by  the  productions  of  his  pen?  Let  him  go  and  write  in 
Chinese,  and  we  will  promise  him,  that  his  productions  will  be 
read  by  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  human  family. 

The  Islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  also  literally  wait- 
ing for  the  law  of  the  Lord;  or  rather  crying  for  it.  One  whole 
Tillage  has  embraced  Christianity,  and  sent  for  Christian  teach- 
ers.    Does  not  this  look  like  nations  being  born  in  a  day? 

In  reference  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  besides  the  interesting 
revival  at  Lahaina,  two  things  are  worthy  of  notice.  First,  their 
great  desire  to  send  the  Gospel  to  other  Pagan  islands.  Poor 
as  is  their  own  supply,  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  sent  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Marquesas.     And  the  island  of  Ruruta  and  two 
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others  have  been  in  a  good  degree  Christianized,  by  the  Messing 
of  God  on  the  labours  of  natives  from  Tahiti.  When  Christians 
have  got  to  act  thus,  to  feel  as  a  Chinese  convert  expresses  it, 
"that  difference  of  country  should  make  no  distinction  among 
those  that  love  the  Saviour,"  that  true  patriotism  is  the  love  of 
every  member  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  that  they  are  as  much 
bound  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  far  off  heathen  as  to  supply  the 
vacant  churches  of  our  own  cities,  then  may  we  soon  cease  to 
mourn  over  the  darkness  and  desolation  of  idolatrous  heathen. 
The  second  fact  alluded  to,  is  the  increasing  demand  for  books 
and  instruction.  They  are  willing  to  purchase  books  for  the 
staple  commodities  of  the  islands,  at  any  price,  if  they  can  only 
procure  them.  At  Wailuku,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  the  head 
man  collected  and  hewed  the  stones  for  a  respectable  chapH. 
While  building  it,  the  people  used  to  gather  round,  and  inquire 
with  weeping  eyes,  who  would  preach  in  it?  0,  what  musthave 
been  their  joy^  when  they  afterwards  received  a  minister. 
Some  of  the  stated  congregations  on  these  isknds  number  two 
or  three  thousand. 

India  too  implores  help.  At  one  station  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  iamiiies,  in  six  months,  renounced  heathenism:  and 
worship  God,  in  the  very  temples  formerly  devoted  to  the  ^ta- 
shu)  of  Satan.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  is  continually  rising. 
"There  never  was,"  says  an  Euglish  missionary, "  such  a  thirst 
for  the  Gospel  as  at  present.  Idolatry  cannot  long  he  the  reli- 
gion of  India ;  and  should  infidelity  succeed  it,  it  will  be  only 
for  want  of  some  to  state  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  are  not  prepared  for  an  extensive  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  We  tremble  almost  to  think  of  it  0  cannot  some  of 
you  come  to  our  help?"  More  than  one  hundred  renounced 
caste  in  a  single  village  by  reading  a  tract  given  by  a  native 
preacher.  In  one  instance,  the  Hindoos  followed  the  boat  of  the 
missionaries,  begging  for  a  single  tract ;  and  having  got  one, 
they  held  it  above  the  water  with  one  hand,  and  swam  across 
the  river  with  the  other. 

Some  time  since  the  missionaries  were  visited  by  a  deputalioa 
from  the  churches  long  since  planted  by  the  labours,  and  water- 
ed by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  devoted  Schwartz.  They 
told  them  weeping  that  their  churches  were  mouldering  to  ruins, 
their  people  were  scattered  abroad,  and  many  of  them  dead,  and 
the  last  vestige  of  Christianity  would  soon  be  obliterated,  and  en- 
treated to  send  them  Christian  ministers.  The  missionary 
were  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  they  had  no  ministers  to  send. 
The  deputation  absolutely  refused  to  return  without  some  one 
to  accompany  them.     At  length,  melted  by  the  urgency  of  the 
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request  they  dismissed  them  with  some  native  schoolmhsters, 
instructed  indeed  in  the  theory  of  relicion,  but  who  had  never 
felt  its  power  on  their  own  hearts.  Is  there  none  in  Chri^ 
tian  lands  willing  to  go  and  retrace  the  footsteps  of  Schwartz, 
and  re-assemble  his  scattered  flock  ?  Shall  facts  like  these, — these 
deep  and  thrilling  appeals  from  the  whole  heathen  world,  fall 
upon  our  ears  with  the  cold  indifference  of  a  thrice  told  tale? 
No:  it  cannot  be ;  the  heart  once  touched  with  Jesus'  love  res- 
ponds, it  cannot  be.  The  calls  of  God's  providence  can  no  longer 
be  mistaken.  These  things  are  not  without  meaning.  They 
speak  to  us,  to  the  members  of  this  society,  just  as  certainly  as 
though  a  voice  from  heaven  addressed  us  by  name. 

Wq  by  no  means  assert  that  the  representation  just  given  is 
applicable  to  all  the  heathen,  nor  even  to  the  heathen  as  a  body, 
for  the  time  has  not  come  when  all  of  every  nation  shall  seek 
the  Saviour.  Yet  this  ardent  thirst  for  Christian  instruction  on 
the  part  of  so  many  individuals,  and  families,  and  in  some  cases 
were  islands,  nations  and  kiagdoms  aa  a  body,  we  think  does 
prove  that  Christ's  chosen  people  are  scattered  among  every 
iundred,  and  peo|Je,  and  nation  under  heaven.  And  this  po- 
sition is  strongly  cmroborated  by  the  readiness  and  joy  with ' 
which  some  of  the  most  zealous  <^votees  have  quitted  their  self- 
torturing  fanaticism,  and  trusted  for  full  forgiveness,  and  eternal 
life,  to  ^e  simple  mwits  of  a  Saviour's  blood.  How  many  have 
thus  told,  while  tears  of  gratitude  streamed  down  their  cheeks,  of 
the  cruel  self-tortures  they  once  vainly  practised,  in  search  of 
that  joy  and  peace,  which  they  have  newfound  so  full  and  sweet 
in  the  Redeemer's  love.  Now  if  this  be  so,  our  duty  is  as  clear 
as  if  it  were  written  with  a  sunbeam,  to  go  and  gather  the  elect 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  preach  the  accceptable  year 
of  the  Lord,  and  thus  opening  ^e  prison  doors  to  them  that  are 
bound. 

Thus  the  Apostles  acted.  '  Paul  remained  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Corinth,  because  the  Lord  told  him  in  a  vision  that  he  had  much 
people  in  that  city.  So  now  by  his  providence  he  tells  us,  that 
he  has.  much  people  all  over  the  world,  and  commands  us  to  go 
and  gather  them  into  his  fold,  that  there  may  be  but  one  fold,  as 
there  is  but  one  shepherd.  It  is  for  this  purpose,  he  has  opened 
a  door  into  every  comer  of  the  world ;  for  where  may  not  the 
missionary  operate,  either  in  person  or  by  Bibles  and  tracts? 
The  obstacles  arising  from  the  opposition  of  false  systems  of  re- 
ligion and  the  bigotry  of  their  devotees  is  now  in  the  very  pro- 
cess of  removal,  and  the  very  heathen  are  crying  aloud,  coTne 
and  save  ua.  The  responsibility  of  not  going,  therefore,  rests 
solely  upon  us. 
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Surely  it  were  cruel  for  diose  who  posaesa  the  life  and  im- 
mortality brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel,  to  withhold  them  from 
any  of  their  destitute  fellow  beings,  even  those  who  know  noth- 
ing of  their  want.  But  much  more  so,  to  withhold  them  from 
those  who  feel  their  forlorn  perishing  condition,  and  who  are 
willing,  nay  desire  and  entreat  us,  to  come  and  tell  them  of  the 
Saviour,  and  eternal  heaven,  and  the  road  which  leads  to  life  and 
blessedness.  Can  we  resist  their  calls?  Think,  ye  that  have 
tasted  the  sweetness  and  preciousness  of  that  hope  which  the 
Gospel  inspires,  think  of  its  value,  and  say  will  you,  can  you, 
for  any  reason  decline,  when  it  is  in  your  power  to  put  it  into 
the  outstretched  hand  of  the  poor,  anxious,  waiting  heathen? 
Can  you  suffer  them  to  perish,  in  vain  and  fruitless  efforts  to 
grasp  a  happiness  which  they  can  see  but  cannot  reach,  and  of 
whose  value  they  know  just  enough,  to  excite  the  teen  anguish 
of  disappointment?  No,  you  cannot.  Come,  then,  let  us  go  and 
gladden  their  hearts  with  the  blessed  news  of  pardon  and  peace 
Uirough  Jesus'  death.  O  how  would  it  cause  the  tide  of 
joy  to  flow  through  the  channels  worn  on  their  cheeka  by  the 
tears  of  anxiety  and  sorrow !  How  would  it  smoothe  their  path 
way  through  life,  which  is  indeed  dark,  rugged  and  thorny: 
and  especially  how  would  the  eye  dim  in  the  shadows  of  death 
brighten  and  beam  with  joyous  anticipation,  while  we  point 
them  to  realms  of  bliss ;  and  the  agonizing  anxiety  which  be- 
clouds that  trying  hour,  gives  place  to  the  calm  sunshine  and 
beauteous  rainbow  of  hope  and  of  joy ;  a  hope  full  of  itnmorali^ 
a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory! 

"  Semnti  of  the  Lord ! 
Who  &t  JWDT  sue  in  Ihu  bte*t  imtani  clime 
Do  throQf  hie  alUr  ihelteied  IVom  Ihe  >b>rm 
And  fioffl  tbe  heat,  lo  whom  the  heelhen'i  crj 
Fat  off  and  deadened  bj  Ihe  ocean  wave, 
Doth  come  to  mA  u  aearce  to  wsJte  the  prajer 
li  BraiiMrd'i  ipiiit  dead  ?  U  there  no  Kial 
LikeHartjD'ileftamonffvDu?  Uolhtheieal 
OTFIsk  and  Parwtis  penihin  their  EraveaT 
Ye  loo,  who  in  tbe  eacred  shiiiie  of  hams 
Are  priertawei,  Temember  je  who  *tood 
Bt  Jadion'a  liile  po  bithliil  nolo  death. 
Who  out  oTtribDlolion,  found  ber  rotie 
Made  white  in  Jesui'  blood? 

Thon  God  of  lore ! 
Hold  back  the  com  of  Meroi  from  onr  Itnda, 
Which  ied  lo  fUnesi  with  the  bread  of  beaven, 
Sleepa  o'er  the  cap  of  blcningi,  and  forgeti 
"Pa  gather  np  the  fia^fmenta  of  the  teat 
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"  Village  Sermont,"  and  Secretary  qf  the  London  Mta- 
aionary  Society.  By  Henry  Foster  Burder,  23.  D. 

We  hare  been  looking  with  interest. for  thia  Tolume  for  several 
months  and  we  are  happy  now  to  announce  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  not  be  apprized  of  the  fact,that  it  has  already  been  repub- 
lished in  this  country  in  a  form  which  will  be  likely  to  secure 
for  it  a  rapid  and  extensive  circulation.  There  are  aereral 
reasons  why  we  feel  a  peculiar  Interest  in  bringing  this  work 
before  our  readers  at  this  early  period.  In  the  first  plac^  the 
individual  who  is  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  sustained  a  charac- 
ter of  very  uncommon  excellence,  and  occupied  a  station  of 
great  responsibility,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  unquestionably,  one 
of  the  most  useful  men  of  his  day.  He  was  also,  not  only 
through  the  medium  of  his  publications,  but  of  his  labours  in 
the  cause  of  missions,  well  known  to  the  rellKioua  community, 
in  this  country ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  estimate  which 
they  have  formed  of  his  character  and  services  will  prepare 
them  to  receive  with  favour  even  the  brief  outline  which  we 
propose  to  give,  and  much  more  the  minute  and  faithful  ac- 
count which  the  "Memoir"  itself  contains.  And  while  the 
work  possesses  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject  which  it  exhibits, 
it  is  executed  with  much  good  sense  and  taste,  and  is  altogether 
a  worthy  and  beautiful  monument  of  filial  affection.  And  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  in  addition,  that  this  excellent  indi- 
vidual was  in  a  slight  degree  personally  known  to  us;  so  that  in 
pierforming  the  office  which  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  in  this 
article,  we  shall  actually,  to  some  extent,  record  our  own  pri- 
vate recollections.  We  can  attempt  nothing  beyond  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  his  life,  deriving  the  facts  of  course  from  the  volume 
before  us;  but  we  hope  to  say  enough  to  convince  our  readers, 
that  the  work  itself  will  well  reward  them  for  an  attentive  and 
even  repeated  perusal. 

George  Burder  was  born  in  London  May25,  (0.  S.)  1752. 
His  father,  Mr.  Henry  Burder,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  tes- 
timony of  his  son,  but  from  many  of  his  letters  published  in  this 
volume,  was  an  enlightened,  judicious,  and  eminently  pious  man; 
and  was,  for  many  years,  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  Fetter  Lane, 
of  which  the  son  afterwards  had  the  pastoral  charge.  His  mo- 
ther seems  also  to  have  jMssessed  a  truly  excellent  and  Christian 
character ;  but  she  was  taken  from  him  by  death  when  he  was 
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at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  About  this  period  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  seriously  directed  to  the  great  subject  of  his 
soul's  salvation;  and  though  he  does  not  appear  at  that  time 
very  definitely  to  have  indulged  a  hope  in  God's  pardoning 
mercy,  yet  in  looking  back  upon  the  exercises  which  he  then 
had,  frvim  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  it  would  seem  that  be 
was  rather  disposed  to  regard  them  as  having  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  religion  in  his  soul.  As  he  early  discovered  a 
taste  for  drawing,  his  father  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  dis- 
tinguished artist  apparently  with  a  view  to  educate  him  for  that 
profession  -,  but  after  having  been  sometime  in  this  employment, 
m  consequence  of  the  temptations  in  which  it  involved  him, 
and  the  unfavourable  influence  which  waa  thereby  exerted  upon 
bis  religious  feelings,  he  abandoned  it,  and  gave  himself  ulti- 
mately \o  a  much  higher  vocation.  From  the  reflections  which 
he  committed  to  writing  from  time  to  time,  be  seems  to  have 
been  in  no  small  degree  under  the  influence  of  religious  feeling 
and  to  have  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for 
the  salvation  of  his  fellow  men;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  any  distinct  purpose  of  becoming  a  preacher  until  a  short 
time  before  he  commenced  his  public  career.  In  1769  he  heard 
several  sermons  from  Whitefield,  which  left  upon  his  mind  a 
stong  impression, and  which  he  took  down,  as  they  were  delivered, 
in  short  hand,  and  afterwards  published.  He  censures  himself 
IS  having  been  too  forward  in  this  matter,  considering  his  youth, 
and  remarks  that  Whitefield  complained  that  one  of  the  ser- 
mons, which  he  saw  before  leaving  England,  was  not  feithfuUy 
reported;  but  however  this  may  have  been,  so  much  of  the 
power  of  this  celebrated  preacher  consisted  in  mere  manner,  that  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  the  most  accurate  version  of  many  of 
his  discourses  on  paper  should  have  contained  much  which  he 
would  have  wished  to  disown. 

In  1774  Mr.  Burder  was  visited  with  a  serious  illness,  which 
seems  to  have  had  a  happy  influence  in  quickening  and  establish- 
ing his  religious  feelings.  Shortly  after  this,  he  went  with  his 
faUier  and  mother  (his  father  had  previously  formed  a  second 
matrimonial  connexion,  which  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the 
family)  on  a  visit  to  Shropshire ;  and  during  his  absence  heard  for 
the  first  time,  the  celebrated  Fletcher  of  IVladely,  and  was  greatly 
impressed  and  delighted  by  his  preaching.  The  observations 
which  he  made  during  this  journey  on  the  great  want  of  evan- 
gelical preaching,  in  connexion  with  the  acquaintance  he  formed 
with  some  zealous  and  devoted  men,  greatly  strengthened  the 
denre  which  he  had  before  felt,  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry.     Early  in  1776  we  find  him  turning  his  attention 
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to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  in  conDexfon  with  theology; 
and  in  fine  he  set  out  on  a  journey,  not  only  with  a  strong  desire  to 
be  useful  to  his  fellow  meo,  but  with  a  determination,  if  the  indi- 
cations of  Providence  should  seem  to  favour  it,  to  commence 
preaching ;  or,  to  use  hie  own  language, "  to  open  his  mouth  for 
the  Lord."  ■  In  reference  to  this,  or  rather  in  consequence  of 
being  urged  to  it  by  a  friend,  while  on  his  journey,  he  made  the 
following  memorandum: — "The  Lord  knows  my  unfitness,  yet  I 
love  souls,  and  would  fain  be  the  instrument  of  spiritual  good. 
Lord,  lead  me:  show  me  the  path:  guide  me  with  thine  eye: 
sufi'er  me  not  to  offend  thee:  give  me  true  humility."  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  previous  intention,  and  the  wishes  of  his 
friend,  he  literally  commenced  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
in  a  farm  house  of  his  father's,  June  17,  1776,  from  the  words, 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  he  halh  an- 
nointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  &c." 

The  period  immediately  preceding  Mr.  Burder's  entrance  on 
the  ministry,  was  distinguished  by  a  general  state  of  religious 
apathy  in  most  of  the  churches  in  Great  Britftin.  There  had 
been  indeed  at  an  earlier  period  among  their  ministers  many 
illustrious  witnesses  of  the  truth;  men  of  great  and  holy  minds 
who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to  them,  if  their  Master's 
hoDOur  demanded  the  sacrifi^ce;  but  most  of  them  had  before 
this  time  gone  to  their  rest;  and  in  the  Established  Church  espe- 
cially, if  the  venerable  Romaine  and  a  few  others  were  except- 
ed, Uie  ministrations  of  the  clergy  were  barren  alike  of  the  doc- 
trine and  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  the  two 
great  leaders  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  were  then  In  the 
midst  of  their  career;  and  U  would  seem,  notwithstanding  the 
irregularities  which  they  sometimes  practised,  that  no  small 
degree  of  the  piety  of  England  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  their 
followers.  They  were  the  means  (Whitefield  especially)  of  break- 
ing up,  in  some  measure,  the  slumber  which  had  been  coming  over 
the  church  for  many  years;  of  directing  the  attention  of  whole  com- 
munities to  the  all  important  cbncern ;  and  while  their  efforts  were 
instrumental  of  the  direct  conversion  of  a  multitude  of  souls, 
they  were  perhaps  still  more  important  from  their  general  influ- 
ence in  elevating  the  standards  of  piety,  and  introducing  an  era 
of  greater  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  Christian  ministry.  That 
their  zeal  sometimes  ran  to  excess,  and  thus  defeated  its  own 
honest  and  praiseworthy  deiiigns,  there  is  no  room  to  question; 
nevertheless,  they  showed  that  they  had  been  baptized  deeply 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Gospe],  and  that  the  salvation  of  their  fel- 
low men  was  with  them  the  all  engrossing  concern ;  and  there 
was  a  power  in  their  ^ninistrations  which  drew  people  by  thou- 
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sands  to  hear  the  word  of  life,  and  which  sent  them  away,  almost 
hj  thousands,  anxious  for  their  souls  or  rejoicing  in  a  Saviour; 
and  this  influence,  mach  as  it  was  resisted  by  sneers,  and  some- 
times open  violence,  was  felt  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Establish- 
ment. This  peculiar  state  of  things  will  account  for  two  impor- 
tant facts  in  Mr.  Burder's  life.  One  was,  his  earnest  desire  to 
enter  the  ministry^  inasmuch  as  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  evi- 
dence that  a  mighty  change  in  the  religious  state  of  his  country 
was  needed,  and  that  there  was  every  encouragement  for  its  ac- 
complishment, from  the  success  which  actually  attended  the 
labours  of  a  few  devoted  men.  The  other  was,  that  he  com- 
menced his  ministerial  labours  among  the  Methodists;  for  here 
he  found  most  of  the  spirit  of  holy  zeal  and  self-denying  eflbrt, 
which  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  own  soul:  Though  he  did 
not  always  remain  connected  with  this  denomination,  yet  he 
Kerns  to  have  retained  a  strong  attachment  to  them,  and  never 
to  have  regretted  his  connexion  with  them  at  his  entrance  upon 
the  ministry. 

Though  Mr.  Burder  evidently  did  not  commence  preaching 
without  much  more  preparation  than  is  common  among  the 
Methodists,  at  least  in  this  country,  we  are,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  our  views  of  this  subject,  obliged  to  consider  the 
manner  of  his  entering  the  ministry,  as  irregular.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  been  examined  and  approved  for  the  work 
by  any  body  of  men,  or  even  by  an  individual  minister;  or  that 
he  acted  under  the  sanction  of  any  other  authority  than  his  own 
judgment  and  conscience,  until  the  lime  of  his  ordination  at 
Lancaster.  But  this  was  not  regarded  as  an  irregularity  in  the 
denomination  to  which  he  belonged;  and  even  among  the  Inde- 
pendents of  England,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  considered,  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  laxness  on  this  subject,  much  less  ex- 
ceptionable than  the  same  course  would  be  in  this  country,  either 
among  Congregationalists  or  Presbyterians.  We  know  not  what 
particular  mode  of  induction  to  t)ie  ministry  prevailed  at  that 
day  among  the  English  Independents;  hut  since  their  theologi- 
cal academies  have  become  numerous,  and  the  standard  of  min- 
isterial qualification  has  been  considerably  elevated,  their  course 
is  something  tike  the  following;  Any  young  man  who  wishes 
to  study  for  the  ministry,  may  be  admitted  to  one  of  these  in- 
stitutions upon  being  found  able  to  sustain  an  examination  in 
the  elementary  branches,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  on  his  presenting  a  certificate  from  his 
minister,  or  some  other  competent  person,  of  the  correctness  of 
his  moral  and  religious  character.  During  the  former  part  of 
his  course,  which  continues  four  years,  he  is  occupied  chiefly 
with  the  classics  and  sciences;  snd  in  the  latter  part  attends  to 
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little  elae  than  theology  and  its  kindred  branchea.  At  a  com- 
paratively early  period,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  is  encouraged, 
under  the  direction  of  the  theological  tutor,  to  go  out  and  exer- 
cise his  gift  of  preaching;  this  being  regulated,  however,  with 
reference  to  the  capacities  and  acquirements  of  each  individuaL 
At  the  close  of  his  course  he  delivers  a  sermon  in  the  presence 
of  the  committee  of  management,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  then  receives  a  certificate  from  his  tutor 
or  tutors,  which  is  considered  as  conveying  a  regular  license  to 

fireach  the  Gospel.  We  confess  that  we  should  be  quite  unwil- 
ing  to  exchange  the  mode  of  induction  to  the  sacred  office  which 
prevails  in  our  Presbyterian  Church,  or  even  among  our  Con- 
gregational brethren  in  New  England,  for  this  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  English  dissenters.  It  seems  to  us  that  their 
practice  throws  upon  one  or  two  individuals  a  responsibility 
which  ought  to  be  shared  by  many;  and  that  it  guards  the  ave- 
nues to  the  sacred  office  much  less  effectually,  and  furnishes 
much  less  security  to  the  Church  against  an  unqualified  ministry, 
than  is  found  in  our  more  extended  and  systematic  arrangements. 
In  cases  in  which  young  men  enter  the  ministry  without  having 
studied  at  a  public  institution,  we  believe  the  matter  of  induction 
is  still  more  informal;  nothing  elae  being  necessary  than  for  some 
settled  pastor  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  wishes  of  the  candidate 
by  receiving  him  into  his  pulpit  We  should  exceedingly  regret 
to  see  any  thing  of  this  kind  gaining  ground  among  Presbyterians 
or  Coogregationalists  in  this  country;  though  we  acknowledge 
that  some  things  of  recent  occurrence  among  us  have  augured 
unfavourably  in  respect  to  this  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  economy. 
In  England,  we  believe  the  tendency  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
ministerial  qualification;  and  we  think  it  not  improbable,  from 
some  of  their  recent  movements  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization, that,  at  no  distant  period,  they  will  at  least  have 
clerical  associations  for  their  examination,  and  what  we  should 
consider  a  more  regular  introduction  of  their  young  men  to 
the  sacred  office. 

After  having  remained  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  during  which  time 
he  preached  in  several  different  places,  Mr.  Burder  returned  to 
London,  and  for  several  months  seems  to  have  been  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  continue  in  the  work  in  which  he  had  enga- 
ged. He  felt  much  delicacy  in  consulting  his  father  on  the  sub- 
ject; for  he  was  aware  that  if  he  approved  of  his  choosing  the 
clerical  profession,  be  would  wish  him  to  take  a  regular  course 
at  a  dissenting  academy.  Besides,  he  had  serious  doubts  whe- 
ther he  would  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Dissenters  or  the  Ea- 
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tablished  Church;  for  white  he  ^aw, aa  he  thought, more  fervour 
and  power  in  the  ministrations  of  some  evangelical  clergymea 
of  the  Establishment,  than  in  almost  any  others,  he  observed 
among  some  of  the  academicians  an  air  of  pride  and  self-impor- 
tance, which  rather  repelled  and  disgusted  him.  But,  upon  t 
closer  examination  of  the  forms  of  the  Established  Church,  he 
found  that  he  had  conscientious  objections  to  them  which  could 
not  be  overcome;  and  hence  he  decided  to  remain  out  (rf  the  Es- 
tablishment; a  determination  which  accorded  with  hJB  convic- 
tions of  duty  at  every  subsequent  period. 

In  1776  he  published  a  little  book  for  children,  entitled  "Early 
Piety,"  which  has  since  passed  through  manyeditions,  and  from 
its  peculiar  excellence  deserves  to  be  kept  in  constant  circulation. 
During  this  and  the  following  year,  he  continued  to  preach  in  va- 
rious places  as  opportunity  presented,  though  he  still  at  times 
had  distressing  doubts  whether  it  was  his  duty  to  proceed. 
Those  doubts,'  however,  were  gradually  removed;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1777,  vrhile  lie  was  labouring  partly  aa  an 
itinerant  in  Lancashire,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  cof> 
dially  approving  of  hia  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  minis- 
try, notwithstanding  the  regret  he  might  have  felt  at  his  irregu- 
lar entrance  upon  it 

After  Mr.  Burder  had  laboured  some  time  in  different  place* 
in  Lancashire,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  church 
(we  suppose  an  Independent  church]  in  Lancaster,  which  he 
thought  It  his  duty  to  accept,  and  accordingly  he  was  set  apart 
to  the  pastoral  ofGce,  October  39,  1778.  The  state  of  religion 
in  that  part  of  the  country  was  exceedingly  low,  and  almost 
every  effort  that  was  made  to  revive  it,  was  met  with  open,  and 
in  some  instances  with  violent  opposition.  He  continued  how- 
ever to  labour  with  great  Zealand  fidelity,  not  only  in  Lancaster, 
but  in  the  surrounding  country  to  a  considerable  distance,  for 
about  five  years;  and  during  this  period,  he  was  not  only  inAm- 
mental  of  much  good  to  the  congregation  with  which  he  was 
immediately  connected,  but  of  introducing  the  Gospel  into  se- 
veral places  to  which  he  had  access  in  occasional  ministerial 
visits.  Early  in  1783,  he  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  his  work  in  that  field  was  at  an  end ;  owing 
principally  to  the  fact,  that  there  was  little  or  no  increase  of  his 
ehurch  and  congregation,  and  accordingly  he  began  to  think  of 
a  removal  to  another  sphere  of  labour.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  B. 
this  might  have  been  a  very  judicious  step ;  and  from  the  un- 
common attention  which  he  paid  to  the  leadings  of  Providence, 
as  well  as  from  the  connexion  which  his  decision  on  this  subject 
manifestly  had  with  his  more  extended  subsequent  TisefalDeH, 
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we  may  reainnably  cone)dde  that  he  teted  in  thii  cam  Beitfacr 
precipitately  nor  without  good  reason.  Ntn'mrtheless,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  matter  of  chanf^ing  ministariil  relations  is,  in  many 
iniitances,  decided  upon  without  sufficient  reflection;  and  that 
one  field  of  labour  is  hastily  abandoned  for  another,  with  at  best 
an  uncertain  prospect  of  a  beneficial  resulL  If  a  minister  is 
happily  settled  over  a  congregation,  who  are  at  once  satisfied  and 
profited  by  his  labours,  and  are  willing  to  furnish  him  an  ado- 
quate  support,  he  ought  to  hesitate  long,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be- 
fore he  makes  up  his  mind  to  accept  a  call  from  another  congre- 
gation, on  the  ground  of  a  probability  of  increased  usefulness: 
for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  of  course  great  uncertainty  attend- 
ing this  whole  matter;  and  it  has  very  often  happened,  that  such 
a  change  has  brought  with  it  nothing  but  disappointmenl  both 
to  the  pastor  and  the  people:  and,  in  the  next  place,  admitting 
that  he  may  be  actually  more  useful  in  the  place  to  which  he  is 
called,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  decide,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence, that  his  usefulness  will  be  sufficiently  increaaed  to  ooao- 
terbalance  the  evil  which  may  result  to  the  church  from  which 
he  is  separated ;  for  every  congregation  without  a  pastor  is  liable 
to  division  and  distraction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  whioh 
often  exists  of  sitting  down  under  a  lax  or  inefficient  ministry. 
In  addition  to  this,  every  minister,  especially  when  called  from 
a  moi-e  humble  to  a  more  elevated  sphere  of  labour,  has  good 
reason  to  look  well  to  the  motives  which  incline  him  to  make 
the  change;  for  he  must  be  more  than  an  imperfect  man  not  to 
be  in  danger  of  taking  counsel  of  an  ambitious  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, rather  than  of  a  simple  wish  to  render  the  hi^est 
possible  service  to  the  cause  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  We 
doubt  not  that  there  are  many  cases  occurring  from  time  to  time, 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  church  demand  that  a  minister, 
however  greatly  beloved  by  his  flock,  should  pass  into  some  dif- 
ferent field  of  labour;  but  it  may  reasonatriy  bequestioned  whether 
the  tie  that  binds  a  minister  to  hts  charge  is  not  regarded,  in 
many  instances,  far  too  lightly,  and  whether  many  congregations 
are  not  deprived  of  their  pastors  for  reasons  which  would  icarea- 
ly  bear  a  sober  examination. 

In  1781  Mr.  Burder  was  married  to  Miss  Sareh  Harrison  of 
Kewcastie ;  a  truly  valuable  and  excellent  lady,  who  nistained 
the  relations,  both  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  with  great  affection, 
dignity  and  usefulness.  The  marriage  was  oelei»ated  in  the 
church;  and  immediately  on  their  coming  out,  the  bells,  oontrt- 
ry  to  their  wishes,  were  rong,  and  thus  the  whole  town  made 
ac(]uainted  with  the  event 

AgreeaWy  to  previous  arrangements,   Mr.  Burder  having 
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made  a  farewell  viait  to  several  places  where  he  had  occasional- 
\y  preached,  and  having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  own 
congregation  at  Lancaster,  commenced  his  miaisterial  course  at 
Coventry,  Nov.  2,  1783.  The  congregation  to  which  he  was 
now  introduced  was  much  larger  than  that  to  which  he  had  be- 
fore ministered  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  his  residence  in  a  more 
populous  city,  while  it  enlarged,  in  some  respects,  his  sphere  of 
usefulness,  supplied  him  with  additional  means  of  doing  good. 
Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  most  exemplary  faithmlnesSr 
until  his  removal  to  London  in  1803.  During  this  period  he 
was  privileged  not  only  to  witness  much  of  the  gracious  mani- 
festation of  the  Spirit  in  connexion  with  his  efforts  for  the  people 
of  his  immediate  charge,  but  also  to  see  the  circle  of  bis  benign 
influence  gradually  extending  till  it  embraced  the  whole  sur- 
rounding  country.  He  was  not  only  abundant  in  his  labours  as 
a  preacher,  but  was  associated  with  almost  every  benevolent  en- 
terprise within  his  reach ;  and  if  he  were  not  always  the  origina- 
tor, he  was  at  least  a  most  zealous  and  efficient  coadjutor.  He 
was  particularly  active  in  establishing  the  country  association  of 
Independent  churches;  which  is  said  to  hare  been  a  means  of 
accomplishing  great  good,  not  only  in  that  immediate  region, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  Uie  same  system  having  been 
elsewhere  extensively  adopted.  During  the  same  period  he  sent 
forth  several  works  through  the  press,  which  have  been  exten- 
sively circulated  and  eminently  useful ;  particularly  his  "  Closet 
Companion,"  printed  on  a  single  sheet,  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions;  a  "  Series  of  observations  on  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," which  has  also  been  repeatedly  printed;  and  an  abridge 
ment  of  Doctor  Owen's  valuable  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  year  1797  his  son,  now  the  Rev.  Doctor  Burder,  con- 
sulted him  for  the  first  time  in  respect  to  his  becoming  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel.  The  course  which  the  father  adopted  on  this 
occasion,  was  equally  creditable  to  his  parental  feelings,  his 
sound  judgment,  and  bis  ardent  piety.  In  the  reply  which  he 
made  to  his  son,  and  in  his  subsequent  communication  to  him 
on  the  same  subject,  while  it  is  manifest  that  one  of  the  strongest 
wishes  of  his  heart  would  be  gratified  by  his  becoming  an  able 
and  devoted  minister,  yet  the  fear  that  he  would  run  before  he 
was  sent  led  him  to  encourage  his  engaging  for  a  short  period  in 
worldly  business,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  try  the 
strength  of  his  principles  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  At 
the  same  time,  he  brought  distinctly  but  concisely  before  his 
mind,  in  several  particulars,  the  prominent  quaU6cations  for  the 
ministerial  work ;  that  his  aon  might  examine  himself  the  more 
impartially,  and  be  the  better  able  to  judge  whether  he  was  leal- 
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ly  called  with  this  high  vocation.  Itisdelightfultosee  with  what 
perfect  freedom  this  venerable  father,  in  writing  to  his  son,  lets 
out  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart;  telling  him,  in  one  inHtance,  that 
bis  "  lively  hopes"  had  been  mingled  with  "dejecting  fears" 
respecting  him  ;  and  that  he  feared  at  a  particular  time  that  he 
was  "less  humble  and  spiritual,  less  addicted  to  reading  and 
prayer,"  than  he  had  been  before.  It  is  all  done,  however,  with 
such  indescribable  kindness  and  tenderness,  that  it  could  have 
had  no  other  than  the  happiest  effect ;  and  sjch,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  was  its  effect,  judging  from  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  son.  He  cheerfully  complied  with  his  father's  suggestion, 
and  deferred  his  preparation  for  the  ministry  a  few  years,  during 
which  his  attention  was  directed  to  secular  engagements.  At  a 
period  not  very  remote,  however,  he  began  to  study  with  refers 
«nce  to  the  ministry,  and  we  hardly  need  say,  that  his  father 
lived  to  see  his  best  hopes  concerning  him  abundantly  fulfilled. 

The  very  serious  and  cautious  manner  in  which  Mr.  Burder 
proceeded  in  respect  to  the  wishes  of  hia  son,  may  suggest  a 
useful  hint  toother  parents  who  may  be  called  to  decide  a  simi- 
lar question  in  respect  to  their  children.  We  greatly  fear  that 
many  parents,  and  Christian  parents  too,  in  the  desire  which 
they  feel  that  their  children  muy  enter  the  ministry,  overlook  too 
much  in  their  calculations  that  fundamental  qualification — a  re- 
newed  heart;  and  actually  proceed  in  the  matter  of  their  education 
much  as  they  would  wilh  r^erence  to  any  other  profession.  But 
let  such  parents  remember,  that  unless  their  children  have  really 
been  born  from  above,  they  had  better  be  any  thing  than  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  It  will  he  any  thing  else  than  a  blessing  to 
the  children  themselves;  for  whatever  reputation  they  may  gain 
for  learning  and  eloquence,  their  hollow  services  will  contain 
the  elements  of  a  most  aggravated  condemnation  to  their  own 
souls.  It  surely  can  be  no  blessing  to  the  church;  for  an  un- 
aanctified  ministry  is  her  greatest  bane ;  and  though  there  may 
be  much  of  splendour  connected  with  it,  yet  it  will  bring  in  its 
train  darkness  and  death.  Let  every  parent  then  be  cautious 
how  he  encourages  a  son  to  look  towards  the  sacred  office,  with 
only  equivocal  evidence  of  hia  Christian  character.  If  the  in- 
clination of  the  child  be  in  favour  of  it,  while  yet  there  is  just 
cause  for  suspicion  in  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  his  piety,  let 
him  be  advised  for  a  season  to  hold  the  matter  undecided;  and 
meanwhile  let  him  be  impressed,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  aw- 
ful responsibilities  of  this  high  vocation ;  and  let  him  be  urged 
to  examine  himself  in  the  light  of  God's  word,  and  if  he  is  a 
true  Christian,  this  will  have  a  tendency  to  confirm  his  faith, 
«nd  brighten  his  evidences,  and  ultimately  to  increase  his  ntin- 
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iiterial  usefuIoeBS.  If  he  be  not  a.  Christian,  it  may  serve  to 
prsveot  greet  evil  to  the  church,  to  keephimrrom  tbeguilt  of  mur- 
dering soula,  aod  possibly  may  be  the  means  of  averting  from 
his  own  soul  an  eternal  destructioo.  We  would  recommeiwl  la 
every  parent  placed  in  these  circumstances,  to  imiutethe  caution 
of  Mr.  Burder,  and  lie  may  ultimately  hope  to  reap  a  similar  re- 
ward. 

During  Mr.  Burder's  residence  at  Coventry,  he  was  repeatedly 
called  into  the  furnace  of  affliction.  Besides  the  loss  of  bis  step- 
mother and  his  father,  whose  deaths  occurred  so  nearly  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  buried  in  the  same  grave,  he  lost 
three  children;  the  first,  au  infant  of  a  few  months;  the  second, 
ft  lovely  lillle  girl  of  about  four  years  and  a  half,  who,  notwitlt- 
aUniling  her  tender  age,  had  had  her  thoughts  sweetly  directed 
to  the  Saviour;  and  the  third,  a  promising  daughter,  who  was  in 
the  course  of  her  education.  This  latter  affliction  in  particular 
was  most  deeply  and  painfully  felt;  though  its  pungency  was 
not  a  little  abated  by  the  consoling  hope  he  was  permitted  t« 
indulge,  that  his  dear  child  had  safely  reached  ber  everlasting 
rest.  His  reflections  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  contained 
in  several  of  his  letters,  while  they  show  tbat  his  spirit  was 
ideeply  wounded,  breathe  the  most  sweet  and  hallowed  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God,  sod  an  entire  con&deoce  in  bis  cbamctor 
jand  government 

The  year  1803  was  memorable  in  Mr.  Burder's  life,  for  his 
having  removed  from  Coventj-y  to  London,  and  his  being  intro- 
Jueed  to  his  uUimate  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  to  a  field  ia 
which  hts  influence  became  more  diversified  and  extensive  tha* 
in  any  which  he  had  previously  occupied.  This  event  aeems  tv 
have  taken  place  immediately  in  coosequesee  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Eyre  of  Hackney,  Secretary  of  the  Missumary 
Society,  and  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  Mr,  B.'c 
heajt  had  been  much  in  the  missionary  enLerprise  from  the 
beginning ;  and  as  there  were  some  other  circumstancea  wbiek 
«eemed  to  favour  his  removal  from  Coventry,  he  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge  with  a  view  to  throw  himself  more  directly  into 
the  great  cause  of  evangelizing  the  world.  This  removal  troa 
the  field  in  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  succestfully  been  emr 
ployed,  awakened  a  feeling  of  deep  regret,  not  only  in  those 
who  had  more  immediately  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  bis  labour^ 
but  among  many  others,  far  and  near,  who  had  been  blessed  by 
his  influence. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call  iiom 
the  churchatr^terLane — the  very  church  in  whose  bosom  be  w«p 
born  and  baptized — to  become  their  pastor.  Here  becoDtinued 
faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  with  little 
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or  no  intennimioR,  until  within  a  few  months  preyious  to  his 
death.  In  addition  to  this,  he  filled  the  important  office  of  Se- 
cretary of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  involved  sreat 
labour  and  responsibility,  though  he  declined  receiring  the  least 
compensation  for  his  serricea.  He  whs  also  among^^the  founders 
and  earliest  supporters  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  many  other  kindred  institutioDS 
which  have  already  exerted  an  influence  far  exceeding  all  human 
comprehension  in  carrying  abroad  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 
In  these  labours  of  love,  he  was  the  companion  of  Bogue,  Waugh, 
Wilkes,  Rowland  Hill,  and  others  of  illustrious  name,  both 
«mODg  the  living  and  the  dead,  whose  memory  will  be  embalmed 
in  the  gratitude  and  aSection  of  the  church  to  the  latest  genera- 
tion. He  was  also  the  conductor  of  the  London  Evangelical 
Magazine,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  religious  periodicals;  and 
which,  from  its  early  beginning  and  extensive  circulation,  as 
well  as  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  conducted, 
has  perhaps  accomplished  more  for  the  cause  oi  evangelical  reli- 
gion than  any  other.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  published, 
during  his  residence  in  London,  the  greater  part  of  his  "Village 
Sermons,"  which  are  included  in  eight  volumes;  one  or  two 
Tolumes  of  "Cottage  Sermons,"  designed  for  persons  in  the 
very  humblest  walks  of  life;  and  a  volume  of  "Sermons  for  the 
Aged,"  which  is  among  the  publications  of  the  London  Tract 
Society.  His  "Village  Sermons"  particularly,  have  perhaps  ob- 
tained a  wider  circulation  than  any  other  sermons  in  the  lan- 
guage; and  have  been  translated,  not  only  into  several  European 
4tnguages,  but  into  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  the  East 

That  these  sermons  have  been  productive  of  incalculable 
goad,  and  are  likely  to  continue  a  rich  blessing  in  the  church  to 
the  end  of  time,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt:  it  may  be  worth 
-while  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  renders  them  so  eminently  use- 
fill.  It  certainly  is  not  any  uncommon  elegance  of  diction,  for 
they  never  exhibit  the  least  attempt  at  rhetorical  ornament; 
nor  can  it  be  any  unusual  reach  of  thought,  or  power  of  argu- 
ment, or  beauty  of  illustration,  for  in  none  of  these  particulars 
would  they  be  considered  extraordinary;  but  it  is,  that  they 
bring  out  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  their  due  proportions, 
with  much  simplicity  and  directness,  and  with  constant  reference 
to  the  conscience  and  the  heart  It  is  true,  they  are  designed 
especially  for  plain  people;  but  we  greatly  mistake  if  those 
very  qualities  which  render  them  peculiarly  adapted  to  persons 
in  Uie  humblest  walks  of  life,  especially  the  entire  absence  of  all 
parade  and  tite  copiousness  and  felieity  of  Scripture  illustration, 
will  not  be  found,  to  «  great  extent  among  all  classes,  to  consti* 
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tute  an  important  recoiamendatioD.  We  certainly  would  not 
object  in  all  cases  to  a  higher  degree  of  ornament  than  these  dis- 
courses exhibit;  and  we  would  be  far  from  prescribing  any  particu- 
lar rule  on  this  subject  for  men  of  difiereut  iotellectusl  peculiari- 
ties; neverthelessjwebelieve  that  almost  any  clergyman  may  profit 
in  many  respects  by  attentively  reading  these  unpretending  pro- 
ductions. He  may  have  far  more  of  what  is  popularly  termed 
genius  than  the  author  himself;  and  he  may  be  able  to  originate 
trains  of  thought  much  more  striking  and  brilliant;  but  in  the 
more  sober  and  important  qualities  of  sound  exposition,  perajH- 
CUOU9  arrangement,  direct  application,  and  evangelical  spirit,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  may  advantageously  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  author  of  the  Village  Sermons. 

While  we  are  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Burder  as  a  writer  of 
sermons,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the  opinion,  that  if 
the  style  of  preaching  in  England  were  generally  in  some  res- 
pects more  conformed  to  such  a  model,  it  would  perhaps  be  im- 
proved. We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  power  which  these 
•ennons  have  over  the  conscience.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  this 
is  the  point  at  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  preaching  of  our 
English  brethren  is  more  defective  Uian  it  is  at  any  other ;  and 
that  the  power  of  their  ministrations  might  be  increased  by  th^ 
discriminating  more  closely  between  saints  and  sinners,  and  giv- 
ing divine  truth  a  more  searching  and  pungent  application. 
Nevertheless  ,we  are  free  to  say,  after  having  made  some  personal 
observation  on  this  subject,  that  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
fall  in  with  the  views  of  British  preaching  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  our  American  friends,  who  have  had  perhapv 
a  better  opportunity  of  judging  than  ourselves.  In  some  res- 
pects, particularly  In  point  of  directness  and  pungency,  it  may 
be  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  our  transatlantic  brethren;  but 
we  verily  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  some  other  reqiecUf 
especially  in  exhibiting  the  lovelier  features  of  the  Gospel,  and 
in  dwelling  upon  the  glories  of  the  cross,  the  advantage  is  de- 
cidedly on  their  side.  As  writers  of  sermons,  the  mass  of  our 
ministers  would  probably  be  much  inferior  to  the  mass  of  dis- 
senting ministers  in  England;  hut  then  again,  as  extemporaneous 
speakers,  in  point  of  gracefulness  and  fluency  and  approfu-iate' 
ness,  they  leave  us  far  in  the  back  ground.  If  it  would  not  be 
at  ODce  invidiousand  indelicate,  we  might  mention  several  living 
ministers  in  England  who,  whether  their  preaching  be  judged  <^ 
abstractly,  or  by  the  effects  which  it  baa  produced,  must  be  oon- 
sidered  as  holding  a  rank  among  the  very  first  preachers  of  the 
day.  True,  it  may  not  have  been  attended  by  what  we  techoi- 
isally  call  a  revival ;  but  it  haa  been  attended  iq  some  i 
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by  very  precious  spiritual  manifestations,  which  have  resulted  itt 
considerable,  though  gradual,  additions  to  the  church,  and  in  a 
large  increase  of  piety  and  charity.  If  we  mistake  not,  some  in 
this  country  have  been  too  much  disposed  to  refer  the  fact  that  re- 
vivals are  not  common  in  England,  simply  to  a  deficiency  in 
their  preaching;  whereas,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  principal 
cause  lies  further  back  in  the  habits  and  usages  of  the  people,  and 
the  different  and  more  artificial  organization  of  society.  And 
we  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact,  that  the  preaching 
of  our  own  ministers,  and  some  to  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  models  of  pungency  and  faithfulness,  has  been  tried 
Upon  an  English  audience,  and  with  very  little  efiect,  Insomach 
that  it  has  left  them  coldly  wondering  how  such  exhibitions  of 
divine  trath  could  even  be  instrumental  of  producing  a  revival 
of  religion.  Perhaps  then,  after  all,  the  truth  is,  that  while  the 
preiaching  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  its  peculiar  excellen- 
cies, and  its  peculiar  effect^  each  is  on  the  whole  better  adapted 
to  the  existing  state  of  society  than  the  other. 

To  return  from  this  digression — The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Bur- 
der's  life  was  a  mingled  scene  of  mercies  and  afflictions.  His 
powers  of  usefulness  were  continued  to  him  in  an  unusual  degree, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  labour  more  or  less  in  the  missionary 
cause,  and  without  any  interruption  among  his  people,  until  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  death.  He  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
all  his  children  in  the  walks  of  usefulness  and  honour;  two  of 
his  sons  being  highly  respected  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
third  of  high  standing  in  the  medical  profession,  and  all,  of  ex- 
emplary virtue  and  piety.  We  hardly  need  say,  that  to  witness 
the  extensive  and  constantly  increasing  usefulness  of  such  child- 
ren, and  to  have  received  without  interruption  their  grateful  and 
filial  attentions  down  to  his  last  hour,  must  have  contributed,  if 
any  thing  earthly  could  do  it,  to  gild  the  evening  of  his  days 
with  serenity  and  joy.  But  then  there  were  also  some  bitter  in- 
gredients in  his  cup ;  for  he  was  called  to  follow,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, first  a  devoted  wife,  and  then  a  lovely  daughter  to  the 
grave ;  and  while  his  heart  had  not  yet  ceased  tQ  nleed  on  ac- 
count of  these  afflictions,  he  was  called  again  to  mourning  for 
the  early  death  of  the  amiable  and  excellent  \sHves  of  hia  two 
sons  in  the  ministry.  His  sight  also  became  gradually  impair- 
ed, until  at  length  it  was  entirely  gone,  so  that  the  last  month! 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  total  darkness.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
Aiffered  not  a  little  from  a  malady  by  which  he  had  long  been 
afflicted,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  ultimately  the  cause  of 
hia  death.  But  amidst  all  theSe  trials  he  maintained  an  uninter- 
rupted serenityof  spirits,  and  an  entire  resignation  to  thedivine  will. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  tender  or  consoling  than  the  letters  which 
he  wrote  to  his  children  in  the  seasons  of  their  hercavement. 
And  his  whole  deportment  showed  that  he  had  himself  intimate 
communion  with  the  God  of  consolation ;  while  his  prayers 
were  the  breathings  of  a  spirit  ripe  for  heaven.  His  last  weeks 
and  days,  though  marked  by  severe  suffering,  were  also  distin- 
fiuished  by  the  richest  expressions  of  the  divine  favour.  Though 
the  eye  of  sense  was  blind,  the  eye  of  faith  was  open  wide  upon 
the  bright  scenes  in  which  he  was  going  to  mingle.  There  was 
nothing  like  that  presumptuous  confidence  which  sometimes  dis- 
covers itself  on  a  death  bed,  and  which  makes  us  shudder  lest, 
after  all,  it  should  be  a  harbinger  of  disappointment  and  wo;  hut 
tiiere  was  an  humble,  an  affectionate  reliance  on  the  Saviour, 
which  shut  out  all  painful  anxiety  and  apprehension.  He  went 
fearlessly  down  into  the  dark  valley,  because  he  knew  that  it 
was  hii  privilege  to  rest  upon  his  Redeemer's  arm,  and  to  con- 
fide in  his  promises ;  in  his  death,  as  well  as  in  his  life,  he  prov- 
ed the  power,  the  grace,  the  unutterable  value  of  the  Gosp^ 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Burder,^  it  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  add,  that  few  men  of  any  age  have  accomnlish- 
ed  so  much  as  he  fo  r  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  institute  the  same  inquiry  in  re- 
spect  to  the  general  usefulness  of  his  life,  which  we  have  already 
done  in  respect  to  his  published  sermons, — what  was  the  true 
secret  of  the  great  and  good  inffuence  which  he  exerted  over  his 
fellow  men  P  If  we  can  ascertain  what  were  the  leading  ele- 
ments of  his  usefulness,  it  may,  perhaps,  aid  other  good  men, 
and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  plans  and  efforts  for  advanc- 
ing the  same  cause  to  which  he  was  so  pre-eminently  devoted. 

We  would  say  then,  in  the  first  place,  that,  an  uncommonly 
amiable  natural  temper,  and  line,  engaging  manners,  had  mucb 
to  do  with  Mr.  Burder's  usefulness.  There  was  a  gentleness 
and  benignity  of  spirit  that  belonged  to  his  original  constitution, 
which  gave  an  indescribable  charm  to  his  whole  deportment.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  distinguish  accurately  in  all  req>ects 
between  those  qualities  which  were  given  him  by  the  Creator, 
and  those  which  were  communicated  by  the  Sanctifier;  in  other 
words,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  say  precisely  how  much  he  was 
indebted  for  the  endearing  and  attractive  qualities  by  which  he 
was  distinguished,  to  the  habitual  and  reigning  infiuence  of 
Christian  principle;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  apart  from 
all  religious  influences,  he  had  an  unusual  loveliness  of  temper. 
He  was  as  far  as  possible  from  any  thing  like  insincerity;  was 
free  from  the  spirit  of  exaggeration;  was  predisposed  to  judge 
his  fellow  men  as.  favourably  as  possible,  and  delighted  to  speak. 
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of  their  esceUencies  rather  than  their  iDfirmities;  wuimeom- 
monly  kind,  and  generous,  and  affectionate,  and  had  a  chord 
stniDg  in  his  bosom  which  instinctively  vibrated  to  every  note 
of  human  wo.  And  hie  manners  were  the  simple  acting  out  of 
his  benevolent  feelings.  There  was  not  the  shadow  of  parade 
or  ostentation;  nothing  that  indicated  a  desire  to  attract  unusual 
attention,  or  to  impress  others  with  his  superiority;  but  every 
thing  about  him  was  as  simple  and  unpretending  as  a  child.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  entirely  free  from  all  offensive  or  awkward- 
peculiarities,  was  courteous  and  dignified  in  all  his  intercourse;. 
80  that  while  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  accommodate  himself  to  per- 
sons in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  he  was  quite  at  home  in  the 
most  polished  circles  of  society.  Indeed,  we  have  scarcely 
known  so  fiue  a  model  of  ministerial  manners  as  Mr.  B.  exhib- 
ited; and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  was  an  im- 
portant element  in  his  usefulness. 

Now,  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
far  greater  moment  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  We  do  not  suppose  that  an  amiable  temper 
and  good  manners  can  ever  be  put  in  the  place  of  other  and 
higher  ministerial  qualifications;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the 
absence  of  the  former  has  often,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralized  (he 
legitimate  infiuence  of  the  latter.  True  it  is,  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  original  temperament  of  men;  and  not  every  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  has  received  from  his  Creator,  in  the  same 
degree,  the  amiable  qualities  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Burder; 
but  this  fact  only  supplies  an  argument  for  a  more  severe  self- 
discipline;  for  it  admits  of  no  question,  that  this  part  of  our  na- 
ture  is  as  susceptible  of  culture  as  any  other.  And  if  any  one 
is  inclined  to  doubt  the  importance  of  this,  it  will  be  a  good  an- 
tidote to  his  scepticism  to  look  around  and  see  how  many  cases 
there  are  in  which  a  minister  sacrifices  his  comfort  and  useful- 
ness, agitates  and  distracts  his  congregation,  and  brinn  a  serious 
reproach  on  the  cause  of  Chriat,  by  the  indulgence  of  an  irasci- 
ble or  turbulent  spirit  Any  young  man  who  finds  himself  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  temper,  should  be  sure  that  he  has  effectually 
gained  the  dominion  over  it,  before  he  determines  to  enter  the 
ministry;  for,  whatever  his  other  qualifications  may  be,  if  he 
has  not  the  mastery  over  his  own  spirit,  he  has  at  best  but  a 
dubious  prospect  either  of  comfort  or  usefulness. 

In  respect  to  a  clergyman's  manners,  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly connected  in  a  great  degree  with  his  natural  dispositions,, 
and  must  in  all  cases  be  influenced  by  them,  yet,  after  all,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  course  that  good  manners  follow  in  the  train  of 
a  good  temper;  for  every  body  knows  that  a  very  good  natured 
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Kod  amiable  man  may  contract  offensive  and  vulgar  habitA^ 
and  may  be  so  inattentive  to  the  ordinary  forma  of  cultivated 
society,  that  his  very  presence  will  grate  upon  the  feelings  of 
those  with  whom  he  associates.  There  are  those,  we  are  aware^ 
wiio  think  lightly  of  this  matter;  and  insist  that  if  there  be  real 
and  sohd  excellencies  of  character,  it  matters  little  in  respect  to 
the  exterior;  but  such  persons  should  remember,  that  the  first 
impressions  which  we  receive  of  an  individual  are  usually  from 
his  manners;  and  that  whatever  those  impressions  may  be,  they 
are  exceedingly  apt  to  be  abiding.  They  should  bear  in  mind^ 
moreover,  that  we  are  constituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  neces- 
sarily influenced  by  the  manners  of  those  with  whom  we  asso- 
ciate; that  in  every  circle  of  society  and  in  every  department 
of  action,  a  courteous  and  dignified  manner  has  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  clownish  and  vulgar  one;  while,  in  respect  to  some 
circles,  the  latter  will  sometimes  operate  to  an  effectual  esclusion. 
No  doubt  a  man's  reputation,  both  for  intellect  and  moral  excel- 
lence, may  be  such  that  very  awkward  and  uncultivated  manners 
may  be  to  some  extent  overlooked;  but  any  man  is  likely  to  ac- 
complish much  more  with  good  manners  than  without  them. 
We  have  known  some  clergymen  whose  inattention  to  this  sob- 
j«ct  has  greatly  abridged  their  usefulness;  and  who,  though  they 
poMessed  sterling  merit,  yet,  upon  a  alight  acquaintance  or  a  ca- 
sual interview,  have  leA  an  impression  of  little  else  than  rudeness 
and  vulgarity. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  urge  this  subject,  as  one  of  special  im- 
portance, on  our  theological  students  and  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry;  and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  do  it  from  the  fact,  that 
our  arrangements  for  theological  education  may  exert  an  influence 
in  this  respect  which  needs  to  be  counteracted:  we  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  circumstance  that  large  numbers  of  young  men  are 
brought  together  in  our  seminaries,  where  they  have  little  inter- 
course except  with  each  other,  and  much  fewer  inducements  than 
they  would  have,  in  almost  any  other  circumstances,  to  attend 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  manners.  We  would  earnestly  re- 
commend to  every  one  who  has  the  ministry  in  view,  to  attend 
to  this  matter,  not  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  his  own  comfort  in  society,  but  from  the  higher  con- 
sideration, that  it  must  have  an  important  bearing  upon  his  use- 
fulness. Not  that  we  wish  to  see  any  thing  that  even  approach^' 
to  foppery;  no  studied  and  artificial  attempts  at  personal  dii- 
jhy;  nothing  like  an  undue  attention  to  fashion  and  etiquette: 
this  is  even  more  disgusting  in  a  clergyman  than  vulgarity  itsdf; 
for  the  latter  may  consist  with  a  sound  understanding  and  3  good 
heart;  but  the  former  is  always  taken,  and  justly  taken,  as  indi- 
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eating  a  ully  and  contemptible  vani^,  which  is  in  better  keeping 
with  aay  thing  than  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister.  But  the 
manners  of  a  clergyman,  while  they  should  be  free  from  undue 
preciaeness,  and  revolting  levity,  and  miserable  affectation  on 
the  one  hand,  should  be  unconstrained,  dignified,  and  polished, 
on  the  other.  He  should  be  able  to  feel  at  home  in  any  circle 
into  which  he  may  be  cast;  and  should  be  so  familiar  with  the 
usages  of  polished  society,  Uiat  he  shall  not  shrink  from  entering 
it  from  the  fear  that  his  ignorance  of  its  forms  will  attract  obser* 
vation.  In  short,  he  should  not  be  the  courtier  or  the  fop,  but 
the  Christian  gentleman. 

Next  to  the  cultivation  of  benevolent  feelings,  which  must  al- 
ways be  taken  as  the  foundation  of  good  manners,  we  would  re- 
commend to  every  theological  student  to  guard  with  great  care 
against  all  indelicate  and  offensive  habits,  and  to  mingle,  as  he 
may  have  opportunity,  in  enlightened  and  refined  society;  and 
we  may  add,  without  an  intention  to  encourage  a  dissipated  habit 
of  mind,  in  the  society  of  accomplished  females.  Such  kind  of 
intercourse,  properly  conducted  and  not  carried  to  an  unreason- 
able extreme,  will  be  likely  to  give  an  ease  and  dignity  to  the 
manners,  which  will  be  of  great  importance  in  subsequent  life, 
and  which  can  be  acquired  so  easily  in  no  other  way. 

The  next  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the  character  of  Mr.  But^ 
der,  as  having  had  an  intimate  connexion  with  his  extraordinary 
usefulness,  wa«  an  uncommonly  sound  judgment  and  well-bal- 
anced mind.  There  was  nothing  in  his  intellectual  constitution 
that  bordered  upon  eccentricity;  no  fitful  starts  of  imagination 
to  astonish,  or  bewilder,  or  lead  astray;  but  all  his  faculties 
seemed  to  be  in  harmony,  and  each  had  its  free  and  appropriate 
operation.  Hecertainly  hadaninventivemind;  hut  hisinvention 
was  exercised,  not  so  much  in  the  regions  of  taste  and  science  as 
in  the  walks  of  Christian  usefulness;  not  so  much  in  bringing 
out  grand  and  beautiful  conceptions,  as  in  finding  out  new  ways 
of  doing  good.  His  judgment  was  unusually  sober  and  correct, 
insomuch  that  there  was  rarely  occasion  to  appeal  from  it  on  any 
subject  which  was  presented  to  his  consideration.  He  viewed 
things  calmly  and  coolly,  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations; 
and  when  he  formed  his  opinion,  it  was  generally  in  view  of  evi- 
dence which  satisfied  not  only  himself  but  others  of  its  correct- 
ness. This  characteristic  of  his  mind  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  relations  which  he  sustained  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence;  in  originating  and  sustaining  institutions, 
some  of  which  are  already  reckoned  among  the  chief  glories  of 
tbe  B^.  Had  he  been  constituted  with  an  original  fickleness 
and  instability  of  purpose,  or  been  inclined  to  rash  and  precipi- 
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tate  judgments,  or  lacked  the  power  of  holding  a  great  subject 
before  him,  and  viewing  it  patiently  and  impartially  in  all  its 
relations,  though  he  had  possessed  far  more  of  imagination  and 
gQDius,  qualities  which  most  attract  and  dazzle,  than  actually  fell 
to  him,  yet  he  could  never  have  borne  the  part  which  he  did  in 
the  great  system  of  benevolent  effort. 

tt  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  some  men  of  eccentricity 
have  been  eminently  useful;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
this  kind,  we  believe  that  their  usefulness  is  not  a  little  over- 
rated; for,  though  they  may  actually  possess  many  e^icellent 
qualities,  and  do  many  praiseworthy  deeds,  yet  it  will  generally 
be  found,  on  minutely  scanning  their  course,  that  much  of  their 
influence  has  been  of  a  different  character.  And  even  where 
there  is  no  remarkable  eccentricity,  where  genius 'simply  pre- 
ponderates over  judgment,  though  the  course  of  such  a  mind 
may  be  marked  with  a  degree  of  splendour  which  belongs  not  to 
t>De  of  a  different  character,  and  though  its  occasional  efforts  may 
swaken  a  deeper  interest  ai^d  stronger  admiration,  yet  it  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether  in  most  cases  the  greater  good  is  not  ulti- 
Inately  accomplished  by  a  mind  of  less  dazzling,  and  more  solid 
qualities.  No  doubt  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  make  the  most 
of  all  his  faculties,  whichever  one  may  have  the  predominance; 
but  it  seems  to  us  equally  certain,  that  whoever  would  aim  at  the 
highest  degree  of  usefulness,  must  endeavour  to  cultivate  his  dif- 
ferent faculties  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall  be  a  suitable 
balance  and  harmony  preserved  among  them. 

But  what  had  more  to  do  with  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Burder 
than  any  thing  we  have  yet  mentioned,  was  his  deep,  earnest, 
and  consistent  piety.  Every  one  who  saw  him  perceived  at 
once  that  his  religion  was  something  more  than  cold  speculation 
on  the  one  hand,  or  mere  emotion  on  the  other.  It  consisted  in 
nothiog  less  than  the  harmonious  operation  of  all  his  faculties 
and  ailectiona  in  obedience  to  the  pure  and  hallowed  dictates  of 
divine  truth.  It  was  eminently  founded  on  principle;  and 
never  discovered  itself  in  those  wild  and  extravagant  exercises 
which  rather  indicate  the  fever  of  enthusiasm,  than  a  vigorous 
and  healthful  action  of  the  spiritual  system.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  marked  by  deep  and  strong  feeling ;  by  a  spirit  of 
devotion  which  cduld  at  any  time  be  brought  into  exercise;  by 
strong  and  living  faith,  and  unfeigned  humility,  and  lively  zeal 
and  simple  dependence  on  the  influences  of  God's  gracious  Spi- 
rit. His  religion  was  not  fluctuating,  but  constant;  something 
which  lived  and  breathed  in  all  his  conduct;  which  showed 
itself  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men,  and  seemed  to 
govern  every  important  action  of  his  life.     A  principle  of  piety 
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thus  deeply  implanted  must  of  course  h8ve  ^vea  s  useful  direc- 
tion to  his  facuitiea,  and  been  an  ample  security  for  his  labour- 
ing faithfully  and  efficiently  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  But  - 
in  addition  to  this,  it  must  have  secured  to  him  in  a  high  deicree 
the  confidence  of  his  felloe  men;  as  well  those  whom  he  might 
wish  to  benefit  by  his  labours,  as  those  who  might  be  his  com- 
panions and  coadjutors:  and  in  either  case  it  is  hardly  neceaeair 
to  iay,  that  this  must  have  had  an  important  bearing  upon  his 
usefulness. 

There  is  no  point  to  which  it  is  more  important  that  the 
standard  of  ministerial  qualification  should  be  elevated  than  per- 
sonal reliEion.  That  a  minister  may  go  through  the  round  of 
his  official  duties,  and  sustain  the  character  of  a  popular  preacher, 
and  an  amiable  man,  with  little  piety,  or  even  no  piety  at  all, 
admits  not  of  question ;  but,  in  this  case,  while  his  labours,  in  many 
respects  at  least,  can  be  nothing  better  than  drudgery,and  while  hu 
conscience,  if  he  has  any,  must  make  war  upon  his  peace,  there  is 
little  reason  to  expect  that  his  ministry  will  be  any  thing  better 
ttian  a  curse.  No  matter  what  other  qualifications  a  clergyman 
may  possess;  no  matter  though  he  have  learning,  and  senius,  and 
eloquence,  and  every  other  attractive  quality,  yet  if  he  be  a 
stranger  to  renewing  grace,  his  very  gifts  may  not  only  deepen  hlB 
own  condemnation,  out  minister  more  extensively  to  the  eternal 
ruin  of  others;  and  admitted  that  he  is  a  converted  man,  yet  witli 
only  a  moderate  share  of  piety,  with  much  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
formity to  the  world,  and  litUe  of  the  spirit  of  devotedness  to 
Christ,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  little  else  than  spiritual  bar- 
renness should  be  found  in  the  train  of  his  labours..  Let  every 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  then,  as  well  as  every  one  that  has 
entered  it,  aim  at  high  attainments  in  evangelical  piety.  No- 
thing so  much  as  this  will  be  a  pledge  of  eminent  usefulness. 
Nothing  else  is  so  fruitful  in  expedients  for  doing  good ;  or  so 
efficient  in  sustaining  the  spirit  amidst  the  toils  of  self  denying 
and  arduous  vocation,  or  so  sure  to  bring  down  upon  our  labours 
that  blessing  which  maketh  rich.  If  every  minister  laboured  in 
the  same  spirit  of  humble  dependence,  and  earnest  zeal,  and 
unwavering  confidence  in  Ood,  which  characterized  Mr.  Border; 
if  every  one  was  equally  blameless,  and  consistent  in  his  example, 
and  fervent  and  persevering  in  his  prayers;  an  influence  would 
go  forth  before  the  present  generation  has  fallen  asleep,  which 
would  accomplish  far  more  than  is  likely  to  be  realized  for 
a  long  time  to  come  towards  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world. 

But  we  must  more  particularly  notice  in  this  connexion  Mr. 
Burder*s  uncommon  activity ;  his  disposition  to  use  every  talent^ 
and  improve  every  moment,  to  th6  best  purpose.     It  seems  to 
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hare  been  tbe  ruling  passion  of  his  life  to  be  doing  some- 
thing for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow  men  and  the  honour  of 
•  his  Master;  and  this  discovered  iUelf  in  all  circumstances,  and 
during  every  period  of  his  ministry.  The  amount  of  labour 
which  he  performed  for  many  years  after  his  removal  to  Lon- 
don, in  dischai^ng  faithfully  and  diligently  the  duties  of  a 
stated  pastor,  in  conducting  a  monthly  religious  periodical,  and 
in  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  besides  various 
other  occasional  duties,  to  which  every  clergyman  in  a  lar^e  city 
is  constantly  subject,  would  aeem  almost  incredible;  and  no 
doubt  the  secret  of  his  accomplishing  so  much  was,  that  he 
husbanded  his  time  with  the  most  rigid  eoonomy>and  did  every 
duty  in  its  proper  place. 

We  often  bear  that  the  present  is  an  age  of  action;  and  we  see 
evidences  on  every  side  that  it  is  so:  ministers  esjpecially  labour 
far  more  in  these  latter  days,  at  least  in  the  way  of  preaching  and 
carrying  forward  public  enterprises,  than  most  of  their  prede- 
cessors of  other  generations  have  done;  and  no  doubt  this 
spirit  of  activity  is  destined  to  continue  and  increase  till  the 
world  shall  be  evangelized.  But  perhaps  there  are  some  pi^ 
vailing  faults  on  this  subject  which  need  to  be  corrected:  parti- 
cularly  a  di^KMition  in  many  cases,  aod  under  certain  exciting 
influences,  to  crowd  the  greatest  possihle  amount  of  labour  into 
a  given  period;  and  thus  to  impair  one's  health,  perhaps  make  a 
fatal  inroad  upon  the  constitution,  and  at  least  to  create  a  necea- 
sity  of  a  temporary,  and  It  may  be,  a  protracted,  suspensioD  of 
all  labour.  It  may  be  doubted  too  whether  most  ministers,  espe- 
cially those  who  occupy  very  public  stations,  do  not  err  in  taking 
their  various  duties  too  much  at  random,  without  any  attempt  to 
introduce  systematic  arrangement  All  experience  proves,  that 
far  more  can  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  system  than  without 
it,  with  a  given  amount  of  labour;  and  if  some  of  our  ministers 
would  bend  their  attention  a  little  to  this  subject,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  might  actually  accomplish  more  than  they 
DOW  do,  with  much  less  exhaustion  of  their  physical  energies. 
Mr.  Burder  seems  also  to  have  been  remarkable  for  watching 
diligently  the  leadings  of  Providence.  In  every  important  step 
which  he  took,  he  humbly  acknowledged  God,  and  surrendered 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  his  good  Spirit  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  formed  any  important  decision  in  respect  to  his  future 
eourse  without  much  reflection  aod  deliberation,  and  without 
contemplating  all  the  probable  results  it  might  involve.  In  this 
way  he  seems  always  to  have  been  found  m  his  proper  place; 
Always  to  have  been  doing  that  for  wbich  he  was  qualified,  and 
whi<^  Providence  seemed  to  design  that  he  should  do.    Indeed 
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we  were  never  more  impressed  in  respect  to  any  man,  than  we 
hare  been  in  regard  to  him,  while  reading  this  Memoir,  that  he 
was  constantly  under  the  guidance  of  heavenly  wisdom. 

As  much  of  Mr.  Burder's  usefulness  was  evidently  dependent 
on  bis  faithfully  observing  and  following  the  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence, so  it  is  not  to  he  questioned  that  one  principal  reason  why 
many  good  men  accomplish  so  little  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  is 
to  he  found  in  the  fact  ,that  they  lean  too  much  to  their  own 
understanding.  A  man  may  be  very  useful  in  one  sphere  of  la- 
bour, who,  in  another,  might  be  little  better  than  a  cumberer  of 
the  ground ;  and  in  selecting  his  field,  he  should  have  special  re- 
ference  to  his  own  powers.  In  estimating  the  proportion  which 
exists  between  his  own  capacities  and  any  sphere  of  labour  wliich 
may  present  itself,  he  will  of  course  be  exceedingly  liable  to 
mistaJie;  and  in  order  to  guard  against  this,  he  should  take  coun- 
sel of  judicious  friends,  as  well  as  seek  direction  from  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  wisdom.  And  while  he  should  take  heed  that  his  am- 
bition does  not  leave  him  to  aspire  to  a  station  more  elevated 
than  that  for  which  his  talents  have  fitted  him,  he  should  be 
equally  careful  on  the  other  hand  that  indolence,  or  a  reluctance 
to  come  before  the  world,  or  an  unreasonable  distrust  of  his  own 
powers,  or,  above  all,  the  want  of  confidence  in  God,  does  not 
lead  him  to  decline  a  sphere  of  usefulness,  which  he  might  oc- 
cupy with  ability  and  success. 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  us,  were  some  of  the  leading  causes 
of  Mr.  Btlrder's  distinguished  usefulness,  so  far  as  they  were  to 
be  found  in  his  own  character;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
Providence  of  God  had  much  to  do,  not  only  in  giving  direction 
to  his  faculties,  but  in  opening  before  him  a  field  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable to  their  exercise.  We  have  seen  that  he  came  upon  the 
stage  at  a  period  of  peculiar  interest ;  when  the  church  was  be- 
ginning to  wake  from  her  slumbers  under  the  ministry  of  White- 
field  and  his  illustrious  coadjutors;  and  that  there  was  every 
thing  in  the  state  of  things  around  him  to  encourage  him  to  go 
forward  in  a  course  of  activity  and  self-denial.  We  have  seen 
too,  that  about  the  noonday  of  his  life  commenced  the  blessed  era 
of  modern  missions ;  and  that  an  opportunity  was  thus  furnished 
him  of  giving  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties  and  affections  to  the 
great  work  of  originating  those  institutions  in  which  we  may  al- 
most say  are  bound  up  the  elements  of  a  world's  regeneration. 
It  is  the  privilfigc  of  Christians  and  ministers  of  the  present  ge- 
neration, to  sustain  and  advance  these  noble  institutions:  it  was 
the  privilege  of  Mr.  Burder  and  his  venerable  associates  to  con- 
trive and  to  establish  them:  amidst  their  counsels  and  prayers 
they  came  into  existence;  and  before  these  holy  men  have  gone 
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to  their  reward,  they  bftve  been  permitted  to  see,  from  whtt  ap- 
.  peared  to  them  like*  grain  of  mustard  seed,  a  tree  of  life  tower- 
ing up  to  heaven,  and  yielding  fruit  for  the  healing  of  the  oatioiis. 
Blessed  be  the  God  of  providence  and  grace  that  he  raised  up 
such  ft  man  as  Burder  at  such  a  period;  that  he  still  raises  up 
great  and  good  men  to  occupy  important  stations;  and  that  by 
thus  taeeting  the  exigences  of  the  church,  he  conveys  a  pledge, 
that  she  shall  gain  a  complete  triutnph,  and  survive  in  immortal 
glory. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  in  reading  this  deeply  interest- 
ing Memoir,  we  have  been  strongly  impre8»ed  with  the  fact,  that 
few  families  have  been  so  much  privileged, and  in  the  best  sense 
honoured,  as  that  of  Mr.  Burder.  His  parents  seem  to  have  been 
eminently  pious;  and  his  father  certainly  was  possessed  of  an 
uncommonly  vigorous  intellect.  In  the  marriage  st^te  also,  he 
was  peculiarly  blessed;  and  the  wife  who  combined  every  amia- 
ble and  desirable  quality,  was  also  continued  to  be  the  compao- 
ioQ  of  his  old  age.  His  children  who  reached  maturity  he  wm 
permitted  to  see,  without  an  exception,  walking  in  the  fear  of 
God ;  and  as  for  those  who  survive  bim,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
tbey  are  all  honoured  and  useful,  and  that  one  of  tbem,  by  r^ 
quest  of  the  others,  has  written  this  Memoir  alike  honourable  to 
uther  and  the  son.  May  the  same  spirit  of  deep  and  devoted 
piety,  which  so  much  distinguished  their  venerable  parent,  be 
found  also  in  their  children,  and  children's  children,  to  the  latest 
posterity. 


Akt.  V. — *?   Treatise  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord;  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Gustavua  lAaco,  of  Berlin. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

Ths  author  of  the  following  treatise  is  the  pious  and  accept- 
able preacher  of  St  Gertrude's  church  in  Berlin.  And  the  trea- 
tise itself  is  the  introduction  to  a  valuable  work  which  be  gave 
to  the  public  last  year,  entitled  sib  pababblh  jebd  exegeltsch- 
homiletsch  bearbeitet;  or  "the  Parables  of  Jesus,  treated  eze- 
getically  and  homiletically."  Mr.  Lisco  had  previously  pub- 
Bsbed  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  same  subject,  and  appears  to 
have  made  it  the  favourite  study  of  his  life.     The  work  from 
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which  we  make  this  translation,  contains  a  cJaasifioation  of  the 
parables,  after  which  each  is  treated  of  separately,  first  in  the 
exegetical  way,  and  then  with  reference  to  public  exposition  or 
pulpit  address.  The  author  professes  to  pursue  his  exegesis  with 
an  entire  independence  of  dogmatical  preconceptions,  and  in 
conaequence  of  this  has  departed  very  widely  from  what  may 
be  denominated  the  prevalent  systems  of  Germany.  In  other 
words,  he  has,  by  submitting  himself  candidly  to  the  obvious 
exegetical  meaning  of  the  sacred  text^  arrived  at  doctrines  strik- 
ingly like  those  which  the  Reformers  acquired  through  the  same 
process.  His  book  abounds  with  rich  citations  from  Luther  and 
his  eoevals;  and,  though  himself  a  Lutheran,  he  has  made  abun- 
dant use  of  the  labours  of  Calvin. 

With  respect  to  the  general  observations  on  parabolical  dic- 
tion which  we  proceed  to  give,  we  beg  our  readers  to  observe  that 
we  are  far  from  offering  them  all  as  our  own  opinions;  nor  do  we 
jfftBoat  them  as  indications  of  surprising  talent  Mr.  Lisco  has 
evidently  sought  utility  rathw  than  appuiUBe.  His  writings  arc; 
very  fr«e  from  the  wildness,  paradox,  and  latitudinarian  daring 
which  are  So  freely  besprinkled  over  the  pages  of  his  coutv- 
trymen.  Indeed,  like  Hengstenbei^  be  appean  to  be  cast  in  a 
mould  nearly  resembling  that  of  our  English  and  Anglo-ameri- 
ean  models.  It  is  our  belief,  that  the  whole  book  might  with 
advant^e  be  {pven  to  the  American  public 


I.  THS  NAMB  Ann  lUFOBT  OF  THB  PARABLE. 

The  word  parable,  ot  similitude,  properly  means  a  laying  to- 
gether, or  side  by  side,  and  happily  denotes  the,  peculiarity  and 
intimate  nature  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  For,  in  the  parable,  an 
image  borrowed  from  the  sensible  world  is  accompanied  by  a 
truth  from  the  world  above  sense,  and  the  proper  or  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  narrative,  which  is  used  as  an  image,  is  the  mere  ve. 
hide  and  representative  of  a  truth  and  doctrine  beyond  the 
sphere  of  sense.  In  this  respect,  the  parable  is  not  unlike  the 
fable,  yet  they  are  essentially  distinct  We  find  in  both,  indeed, 
a  nairatiye,  intended  to  teach  some  truth,  or  enforce  some  duty; 
bnt  the  tracts  from  which  the  two  sorts  of  poetry  borrow  their 
imagery  are  not  the  same.  The  genuine  fable  does  not  move  at 
all  in  the  field  of  actual  existence;  it  allows  irrational  and  inaoi* 
mate  things  from  the  kingdom  of  nature  to  think,  speak,  act,  and 
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suffer;  regard  being  had  to  their  respective  peculiarities.  The 
parable  derives  its  material  only  from  within  the  ran<te  of  pofr- 
sibility  and  trulh.  Should  the  event  which  it  sets  before  us  be 
the  merest  Actioo,  it  must,  nevertheless,  have  so  much  ideal 
truth,  that  no  objection  can  lie  against  it,  and  that  the  occur* 
rence  might  have  taken  place  in  actual  life. 

The  fable  and  the  parable  differ,  moreover,  as  it  regards  the 
doctrine  or  truth,  which  they  propose  to  exiiibit,  inasmuch  aa 
the  parable  has  to  do  with  religious  truth  only,  while  the  for- 
mer may  take  as  its  subject  matters  of  experience  and  lessons  of 
prudence.  Pclitz,  in  his  work  on  the  'General  Circle  of  the 
German  language,'  thus  describes  the  ideas  fable,  allegory,  and 
parable,  respectively:  "The  peculiarity  of  the  fable  lies  in  its 
bestowing  a  sensible  form  on  human  acts  and  circumstances, 
within  the  circle  of  instinct  which  is  allied  to  human  freedom. 
The  allegory  does  not  name  the  peculiar  circumstance  which  is 
to  be  sensibly  presented,  but  suffers  it  to  be  disclosed  throu^  a 
perfectly  descriptive  Image;  and  it  is  a  mere  casualty,  whether 
Its  subject  is  a  rational  truth  or  a  moral  principle.  A  parable 
is  the  representation  of  an  action,  whicl^  comprises  in  itself  the 
sensible  image  of  some  higher  truth  of  reason,  or  some  princi- 
ple of  morals,  under  the  unity  of  a  complete  aesthetic  form. 
Therefore  as  the  similitude  grows  out  of  metaphor,  extended  and 
made  complete;  so  the  parable  springs  from  a  similitude  caiv 
ried  out  in  all  its  parts." 

II.   THE    ANTK1UIT7   OV    PABABLES. 

With  regard  to  these  methods  of  communicating  instruction, 
both  the  parable  and  the  fable  are  observed  in  the  earliest  ages, 
and  were  common  among  the  people  of  the  east  In  Judges, 
chap.  ix.  8 — 15,  we  find  the  fable  of  the  trees  meeting  to  elect 
a  king,  which  Jotham  told  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  in  order  to 
evince  to  them  their  folly  in  having  made  so  exceptionable  a 
man  as  Abimelech  their  king.  We  also  see  examples  of  the 
parabolic  method  of  teaching  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel, 
chap.  xii.  1 — 7,  where  Nathan  charges  on  David  his  sin  against 
Uriah;  and  chap.  xiv.  1.  sqq.,  where  the  woman  of  Tekoah  6ies 
to  David  to  make  entreaty  for  Absalom. 

III.    THE  RELATIOK  0 


In  tiie  parabolic  mode  of  communication  there  is  manifest,  in 
general,  a  very  subtile  talent  for  observing  the  phenomena 
of  nature  and  human  life;  a  gentle  sensibility  and  a  soul  finely 
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auseeptible  of  feelings  towards  objects  and  truths  of  the  world  be- 
yond sense;  a  heart  of  piety  and  love  to  God,  ever  prompt  to  ap- 
prehend the  relation  of  temporal  to  eternal  things;  and,  in  fine,  the 
capacity  to  select  the  form  most  appropriate  for  strikingly  pre- 
senting the  eternal  truth,  and  to  set  forth  what  is  common  to  the 
type  and  its  anti-type — the  truth  above  sense.  The  parable-has 
for  its  end,  to  lead  up  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  to 
learn  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  latter  in  that  which  is  al- 
ready attained;  it  joins  the  new  to  the  ancient,  and  conducts 
from  the  seen  to  the  unseen  world,  that  it  may  by  comparison 
invest  the  latter  sensibly.  The  earthly  becomes  the  image  of 
the  heavenly,  the  present  of  the  future*,  the  temporal  of  that 
which  is  eternal.  By  this  means,  the  whole  realm  of  nature 
becomes  a  picture  of  the  realm  of  grace,  and  the  parable  shows 
that  the  same,  or  like,  development  obtains  in  one,  as  in  the 
other;  as,  for  example,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  spirits,  as  in 
nature,  there  are  found  gradual  advances,  seed  time  and  harvest 
Setting  out  with  man's  experience,  it  exhibits  to  us  in  this  the  rec- 
toral  principles  of  the  Most  High  towards  the  collective  race  and 
towards  each  individual.  It  teaches  us  to  conclude,  that  if  even 
men,  sinners,  act  in  such  and  such  a  manner — are  so  full  of  love, 
so  strong  to  render  aid — much  more  will  God,  who  is  love 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Almighty. 

"  The  parable  borrows  materials  from  the  endless  wealth  of  na- 
ture and  human  life,  and  illustrates  both,  by  using  them  to  image 
forth  the  heavenly.  "  The  sublime  mental  glance  of  Jesus," 
(says  Kleuker  of  our  Lord's  parables,  in  this  view)  chose  ma- 
nifold parabolic  delineations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  sense 
of  which  resembles  the  grandeur  of  this  kingdom.  He  spake 
to  new  senses,  to  the  heart's  vision  and  emotion,  thinking  and 
awakening  by  new  figures,  new  images,  copies  of  the  living 
world. 

«  The  circle  of  nature  and  history,  the  object  of  sense  and  obser- 
vation gave  sensible' images  for  his  conceptions,  vessels  for  the 
bread  of  heaven,  which  eternally  satisfies.  All  that  is  visible 
afforded  him  symbols  of  the  invisible,  for  creatures  who  live 
and  move,  are  born  and  reared  among  visible  things. 

"  There  must  have  necessarily  been  in  Christ  a  depth  of  mind 
in  the  comprehension  of  the  real  and  the  actual,  since  he  chose 
out  of  all  possible  methods,  the  parabolic  form  of  fiction;  which 
in  his  way  of  employing  it,  made  it  needful  that  he  should  at 
the  same  instant  regard  nature  and  history  as  in  the  most  lively 
manner  present  and  full  of  meaning." 

"The  parable  is  the  argument  of  arguments,  applicable  even 
by  the  man  who  is  most  narrowed  down  to  sense,  while  the 
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greatest  hero  of  abstractioD  must  acknowledge,  if  he  is  not  defi- 
cient in  soul,  that  a  single  image  full  of  power  and  meaning 
conveys  in  a  moment  more  light,  authority,  impression  and 
conviction  of  spiritual  truths,  than  the  most  learned  ratiocina- 
tion. These  parabolic  similitudes  are  all  so  admirably  appropri- 
ate,' so  deep,  so  high,  so  comprehensive,  so  inimitable,  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  no  mind  but  one  (like  that  of  Christ)  compre- 
hensive of  time,  men,  and  things.  We  might  discuss  a  subject 
with  reference  to  its  end,  object,  cause,  or  eOect,  yet  without 
ever  making  so  complete  an  impression,  as  by  such  a  parable." 

or  the  argumentative  cogency  of  similitudes  in  this  point 
of  view,  Tholuck  says,  in  his  Commentaiy  on  the  Go^>el  of 
John,  chap.  xv.  "The  force  of  the  Parable,  as  proof,  arises 
hence,  that  the  author  of  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  world  is 
the  same,  and  the  same  laws  regulate  the  developments  of  both. 
The  similitudes,  therefore,  which  the  Redeemer  deduces  from 
the  realm  of  nature  are  not  mere  similitudes,  serving  for  illus- 
tration; they  are  profound  analogies,  and  nature  thus  becomes  a 
testimony  for  the  spiritual  kingdom.  Hence  the  principle  was 
long  since  assumed,  that  whatever  is  in  earth  is  also  in  heaven. 
Were  it  otherwise,  those  similitudes  could  have  none  of  that 
,  force  as  arguments  which  they  exert  on  every  pure  mind." 

We  learn,  not  only  from  the  parables,  but  in  general  from  the 
manifold  imagery  employed  by  Jesus,  the  view  which  he  took 
of  nature  and  human  life,  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  both  as 
richly  instractive  materials  for  embodying  the  sublime  truths  of 
his  everlasting  heavenly  kingdom.  Hunger  and  thirst  become 
in  his  discourse  the  emblem  of  irrepressible  longing  for  things 
above.  He  is  himself  the  bread  of  life;  he  gives  living  water, 
and  thus  represents  himself  as  the  satis^er  of  all  necessities  of 
our  immortal  spirit,  to  all  eternity.  Bodily  poverty  images  that 
which  is  spiritual,  that  is  humility,  or  the  feeling  of  our  defects. 
Earthly  treasures  remind  of  heavenly,  the  better  treasures  of  a 
pious  heart  and  a  good  conscience.  The  niote  and  the  beam  in- 
dicate the  hidden  and  the  obvious  fault  The  strait  gate  and  the 
narrow  way  bring  within  the  scope  of  sense  the  manner  in  which 
the  right  path  and  the  true  door  of  eternal  life  are  slighted  by 
many,  on  account  of  their  inconveniences.  By  the  figure  of  the 
good  tree  bearing  good  fruit,  he  shows,  that  truly  good  words 
and  works  can  proceed  only  from  a  good  and  a  renewed  heart. 
An  extensive  harvest  field  prefigures  the  joyful  sight  of  multi- 
tudes of  souls  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  its  being 
white  unto  the  harvest  denotes  the  blessed  results  of  labour- 
ing for  the  Lord.  The  vipers'  brood  represents  a  false  hypocri- 
tieal  race.     He  who  does  the  will  of  God  is  regarded  by  tfie 
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Lord  Jesus  as  his  mother,  his  sister,  his  brother.  The  hand, 
the  foot,  the  eye,  which  are  diseased  and  must  be  resigned,  teach 
us  the  duty  of  eradicating  our  dearest  sinful  propensities.  The 
utter  unfitness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  of  the  earthly  soul 
which  craves  terrestrial  good,  is  set  before  us  by  the  camel 
which  caonot  go  through  ue  eye  of  a  needle.  As  Christ  bore 
the  cross  in  actual  suffering,  so  must  we  bear  the  cross  of  afBic- 
tion  for  his  sake.  We  recognise  the  moral  corruption  and  the 
impending  destruction  of  a  people,  in  the  figure,  that  where  the 
carcase  is,  there  the  eagles  are  gathered  traether.  The  destroy- 
ing of  the  temple  is  the  image  of  his  death,  and  the  dyin^  and 
fruit-bearing  of  the  corn  of  wheat,  teach  how,  in  the  case  of 
Jesus  himself,  life  must  spring  from  death,  and  in  the  case  of  his 
people,  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  from  death  to  sin ;  also  that  the 
general  law  of  development  in  his  kingdom  is,  life  out  o/death 
Birth  shadows  forth  a  new-birth;  the  pains  of  parturition,  the 
bitter  conflict  between  the  sinful  and  the  divine  life;  the  joy  of  a 
mother  who  has  been  delivered,  the  blessedness  of  a  heart  which 
has  attained  to  new  life  in  God.  The  enjoyment  of  food  is  the 
symbol  of  the  refreshment  and  delight  of  the  heart  which  works 
the  works  of  God.  To  eat  and  drink  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
Sod  of  man  points  to  the  full  participation  of  his  death  by  faith.* 
At  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  Jesus  calls  himself  the  Resurrection,  be- 
cause the  day  is  coming  when  he  shall  awaken  all  the  dead.  He 
is  the  only  way  which  leads  to  heaven;  without  him  there  is'no 
salvation.  His  death  Is  a  departure  to  the  Father,  and  the  death 
of  bis  disciples  an  entrance  into  the  mansions  which  he  has  pre- 
pared for  us.  He  is  the  physician,  and  sinners  are  the  sick ;  for 
ain  and  disease  agree  in  being  disorders,  the  one  of  the  souls,  the 
other  of  the  bodies  of  men. 

In  the  writings  of  the  apostles,we  likewise  find  an  unlimited, 
rich,  inexhaustible  store  of  the  noblest  and^ptest  imagery.  Paul 
deliaeates  the  intimate  union  of  Christians  in  love,  ana  for  mutual 
assistance,  by  the  figure  of  their  being  members  of  one  body. 
Christ,  as  the  head  of  the  body,  and  his  people,  as  members 
joined  to  the  head,  are  closely  bound  to  ooe  another.  In  the 
view  of  this  apostle,  the  Christian  life  is  a  race,  and  a  conflicL 
Christians  are  Christ's  soldiers.  Teachers  are  husbandmen  and 
builders.  Self-conquest  and  self-denial  are  the  bringing  under 
and  subduing  of  the  body,  and  a  dying  daily.  The  ever-beset- 
ting sin  is  a  thorn  in  the  flesb.  The  victor's  wreath,  the  crown 
of  life  and  of  righteousness,  is  to  be  bestowed  on  true  disciples. 
He  describes  the  entire  spiritual  panoply  of  the  Christian  battle; 
^hesiana  vi.  Peter  represents  everlasting  happiness  as  a  hea- 
venly inheritance;  calls  Christians  a  holy  priesthood;  depicts 
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the  common  effort  of  all  as  the  building  of  themselves  into  a 
spiritual  house,  and  their  service  of  God  in  spirit  aod  in  truth  as 
aspiritual  sacrifice.  John  likens  thedegreesof  spiritual  strength 
to  the  ages  of  human  life,  just  as  the  Lord  himself,  in  this  re- 
spect, calls  his  disciples  sheep  and  lambs.  What  wealth  of  figu- 
rative expression!  Yet  only  a  specimen  is  presented  out  of  an 
abundance.  To  that  one  might  justly  say,  that  for  the  sacred 
exposition  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  give  it  effect,  and  afford 
vivid  impression  to  ita  eternal  truths,  we  have  such  a  fulness  of 
figures,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  necessity  for  adding  to  their 
number.  At  least,  it  were  discreet  to  learn  from  the  simpli- 
city and  comprehensiveness  of  the  scriptural  imagery,  how  we 
should  proceed  in  the  adoption  of  new  similitudes.  ' 

IV.    THB  KSASOH  WHY  THE  PARABOLIC  METHOD  WAS  BMPLOTSD 
BT  CHBIST. 

Since  every  figurative  expression  has  a  degree  of  obscuri^; 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  figure  runs  through  a 
whole  parable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  true  comprehension 
of  the  truth  conveyed  depends  on  this  very  thing;  one  might 
be  disposed  to  inquire  the  motive  of  our  Lord  in  using  this 
mode  so  often  in  addressing  hearers  of  the  most  various  charac- 
ter, and  to  seek  the  reason  why  he  did  not  always  rather  express 
himself  in  literal  directness,  especially  as  the  latter  style  was 
powerful;  for  he  taught  not  as  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes.  This 
very  question  was  indeed  proposed  by  the  disciples  to  their 
Master,  in  the  words:  "Why  speakest  thou  unto  them  in  para- 
bles?" (Matt  xiii,  10.)  His  answer  is  also  recorded,  {v. 
11—17.) 

The  figurative  and  parabolic  form  of  teaching,  in  general, 
was  not  unusual;  and<Uiis  may  certainly  have  had  a  concurrent 
foree  as  a  motive  for  the  use  made  of  it  by  Jesus;  yet  we  dis- 
cover, especially  in  the  reply  to  which  we  have  alluded,  more 
weighty  reasons  why  he  should  open  his  mouth  in  parables. 
(Matt  xiii.  35.)  Especially  was  he  induced  so  to  do,  by  the 
situation  of  his  hearers  at  large;  in  point  of  mental  discipline, 
and  the  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  in  which  they 
stood.  It  is  true,  they  were  by  no  means  alike  in  capacity  of 
mind  and  moral  condition,  but  the  difference  was  such  as  to  ren- 
der necessary  this  method  of  discourse,  for  various  reasons  in 
each  particular  case.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  was  highly 
rude  and  uncultivated;  obtuse  in  their  carnal  mind,  indifferent 
towards  the  chief  concerns  of  man,  and  hence,  proportion  ably 
unprepared  for  unfigured  representations.     The  small  number 
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who  were  more  advanced  in  mind,  that  ia,  the  disciples,  were 
also  tramnielled  by  Jewish  prejudices,  and  false  conceptions  of 
the  kin^om  to  be  established ;  unused  spiritually  to  apprehend 
that  which  is  spiritual,  and  far  too  weak  with  open  face  to  be- 
hold all  Gospel  truths  without  a  veil.  And,  finally,  the  Phari- 
sees and  Scribes,  the  Sadducees  and  Elders  and  priests  of  the 
people,  inflated  with  the  foolish  arrogance  that  it  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  Israel  to  be  God's  people,  jealous  of  the  rising  es- 
teem of  Jesus,  and  fraught  with  hatred,  enmity,  and  plots  against 
him,  were  hence  unable  to  bear  much  of  the  truth.  Conse- 
quently, our  Lord  delivered  it  to  them  in  the  guise  of  figure. 
Now,  the  hearers  of  Christ,  whom  he  was  to  influence,  being 
represented  in  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  such  as  we  have 
stated,  if  we  take  into  view  further  the  doctrines  themselves 
which  Jesus  had  to  propose,  we  shall  still  more  clearly  see  the 
fitness,  nay,  the  necessity  of  the  parabolic  method.  Certain 
doctrines,  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Gospel,  concerning  the  gra- 
dual unfolding  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  thus  directly 
connected  with  the  person  and  history  of  Jesus,  could  not  be 
comprehended  in  their  full  extent  and  entire  significancy,  until 
the  actual  occurrence  of  the  facts  themselves  on  which  they 
were  founded.  When  our  Lord,  therefore,  proposed  to  lay  be- 
fore his  hearers  these  events'  and  their  results,  there  was  no 
method  left  for  effecting  this,  but  the  representation  of  these 
things  by  resemblances.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  res- 
pect to  his  death,  and  the  ensuing  events  of  the  Resurrection, 
the  Ascension,  and  the  sending  of  the  Spirit.  Before  the  disci- 
ples of  Jeaua  were  illuminated  by  these  events,  and  taught  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom,  similitudes  afforded  the  best  means  to 
prefigure  these  heaveoly  things  to  them,  and  convey  tlieir  mul- 
tiplicity of  relations  by  manifold  imagery. 

Our  Lord  did  indeed  often  discpurse  of  his  history  in  the 
directly  literal  manner,  especially  toward  the  end  of  his  minis- 
try; yet,  plain  as  his  words  now  seem  to  us,  they  understood 
none  of  these  things,  and  this  saying  was  hidden  from  them, 
neither  knew  they  the  things  which  were  spoken.  (Luke  zviii. 
34.)  If,  even  after  his  resurrection,  their  eyes  were  so  holden, 
that,  dazzled  by  earthly  hopes  of  Messiah  they  could  ask,  "Lord, 
wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  of  Israel  V  they 
must  have  previously  been  still  more  inapt  to  discern  the  grand 
result  of  his  death,  the  gathering  of  a  holy  Church,  depending 
on  Jesus  in  faith  and  love.  (Acts  i.  6.)  And,  as  they  did  not 
comprehend  the  resurrection,  though  announced  to  them  before- 
hand, they  could  still  less  be  enlightened  as  to  that  power  to 
vanquish  and  reform  the  world,  which  was  in  their  risen  Lord, 
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who  purposed  to  form  a  new  race  by  his  word  and  Spirit  Bat 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  giyen  them  by  the  Lord,  who  is  him- 
self the  Spirit;  when  the  Spirit  led  them  into  all  troth,  and 
brought  all  things  which  he  had  said  to  their  remembrance;  they 
began,  indeed,  to  understand  the  similitudes  and  parables  of 
their  Master,  in  their  profound  import,  and  multiplicity  of  ap- 
plication; and  especially  then  did  the  Holy  Spirit  communicate 
and  reveal  to  them  things  to  come.  The  covering  fell,  the  veil 
was  torn  away,  and  divine,  eternal  truth  became  the  perfect  ob- 
ject of  their  contemplation. 

"  It  was  the  object  of  Christ's  parables  (says  Kleuker,  aa  al- 
ready cited,)  like  the  ancient  prophetic  pictures  of  his  future  life, to 
depict  objects  with  precision  as  to  their  general  import  and  inti> 
mate  truth;  yet,  like  the  latter,  still  to  leave  behind  a  degree  of 
obscurity,  so  that  only  they  could  enter  into  their  ^irit  who 
made  the  search  witii  entire  truth  of  soul.  Others  discerned 
this  not,  and  what  they  did  discern,  was  turned  into  aa  offenco 
to  themselves  and  an  occasion  of  opposing  Christ."  What 
Paul  says  of  all  human  knowledge  of  divine  things  is  especially 
valid  in  regard  to  the  parables;  "  now  we  see  as  through  a  glass 
darkly" — in  an  enigma — as  an  object  is  pictured  in  a  mirror,  and 
we  there  see  its  image,  yet  less  clearly  and  distinctly  than  when  we 
regard  it  without  any  such  mediutft ;  so  is  the  knowledge  of  divine 
objects,  truths,  and  relations  at  present  connected  with  the  word, 
and  efiected  by  the  word,  until  such  time  as  we  shall  see  all  face  to 
face.  Now  ourLord's  parables  are  truly  a  clear  and  pure  mirror, 
in  which  he  shows  us  the  laws  and  regulations  of  his  kingdom. 
Since  the  infirmity  even  of  his  disciples,  who  loved  the  troth, 
sought  after  it,  and  devoted  themselves  to  it,  led  him  to  deliver 
it  to  them  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their  comprehension,  it  was 
beyond  question  doubly  necessary^  when  he  faced  his  persona] 
foes,  who  hated  the  truth,  (and  he  was  himself  the  truth)  in  such 
a  manner  to  impart  it  to  them,  as  that  it  might  find  its  way  to 
their  closed  and  darkened  hearts,  without  at  the  same  time  pn>. 
ducing  greater  exacerbation.  Jesus  had  truths  to  teach  which 
were  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  national  pride  of  high-noinded 
priests  and  scribes.  He  had  expositions  to  make  which  could 
not  but  fire  their  hatred,  and  still  more  enrage  them  against 
himself,  while  they  continued  as  they  then  were,  averse  to 
his  demand,  that  they  should  repent,  give  ear,  lay  his  warn- 
ings to  heart,  and  comply  with  his  -gracious  invitations  and 
promises.  In  the  very  front  rank  of  these  truths  stood  that 
which  related  to  their  hardening;  the  prediction  that  they  ^ould 
go  so  far  as  to  ofiTer  violence  to  his  very  life,  and  bring  down 
on  themselves  the  awful  doom  of  God,  according  to  which  they. 
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snd  all  who  were  like-ininded,  should  be  nhut  ouVrooi  the  ble»- 
sings  of  MesBiah's  kingdom;  and  that  the  Gentiles  should  be 
ealled  in  their  stead.  Nothing  can  easily  be  imagined  more  likely 
than  such  a  doctrine  to  irritate  the  Israelite's  pride  of  birth;  for 
he  regarded  bimself  as  a  son  of  Abraham,  and  as  a  favourite  of 
God,  irrespectively  of  his  moral  character;  despised  the  Gentilef 
as  dogs,  and  looked  down  upon  tbem  with  iusolent  depreciation. 
It  must  be  said  to  them,  for  a  testimony  against  them;  and  in 
order  to  speak  the  truth  with  the  utmost  forbearance,  and  so  as 
not  unnecessarily  to  exasperate,  or  to  contribute  towards  their 
sinning  frowardly  against  tlie  light,  and  aggrsvating  their  goilt,  Je- 
sus clothed  these  predictions  of  future  things  in  similitudes ;  clear 
enough  to  him  who  wishes  to  hear  and  lay  them  to  heaTt,yet  on  the 
other  hand  so  obscured  as  to  spare  his  adversaries.  In  this  way 
alone  is  it  either  right  or  practicable  to  reveal  the  truth  to  its 
foes,  presenting  them  with  it  folded  ip  emblems,  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  it  without  offence.  Its  full  light  requires  a 
healthy  eye,  and  a  heart  that  loves  the  truth.  Where  the  eye  is 
diseased,  it  is  the  part  of  love  to  spare  even  the  wicked,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  turn  against  the  truth.  Often  indeed  did  the 
enemies  of  our  Lord  suspect  that  he  spoke  of  them ;  but  as  all 
was  conveyed  in  parables,  the  sting  which  truth  always  bears 
against  froward  sinners,  was  blunted,  while  at  the  same  time 
tney  could  receive  its  saving  efficacy  if  they  would.  "That 
he  might  not  cast  his  pearls  before  swine  (says  Kleuker,)  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  wrap  them  in  the  sacred  garb  of 

Eirabolic  flcUon;  for  this  end  he  hallowed  the  parable  as  a  cas- 
et  for  his  jewels,"  Hence,  as  will  appear  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  said,  it  is  a  remarkable  property  oftbeparable  that  at 
the  same  Ume  it  reveals  and  conceals  the  truth.  It  reveal* 
it,  for  the  veil  is  so  transparent  that  one  may  easily  discern 
what  it  covers;  it  concea/s  it,  for  he  who  looks  only  at  the  integu- 
ment and  shell,  sees  nothing  of  the  kernel,  yet  receives  the 
latter  in  the  shell,  so  that  at  some  other  time  he  can  enjoy  it 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  the  condition  of  our  Lohl's 
hearers,  and  the  nature  of  the  truths  to  be  proposed,  afforded 
ample  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  parabolic  and  figurative  manner 
of  instruction.  To  this  we  must  add  however,  tliat  other  grounds 
are  discovered  in  this  method  of  instruction  itselfl  There  is 
nothing  which  so  much  charms  us  as  history.  Nothing  more 
awakens  our  attention  and  interest  than  the  conduct  and  fortunes 
of  our  fellow  men;  and  are  not  parables  for  the  most  part  narra- 
tives from  human  life?  It  is  because  the  Bible  contains  so  much 
narrative,  that  it  is  so  fa»cinatiag  and  instructive.  And  as  God 
proposes  to  educate  and  train  us  by  the  histories  comprised  id 
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hifl  rerelation^nd  aa  his  fosteriag  grace  Is  represented  to  us  io 
the  lives  of  sinners,'  who  form  the  subject  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  so  the  parables  of  Christ  are  histories  of  the  divine 
economy  with  respect  to  us.  The  Son,  therefore,  like  the  Fa- 
ther, will  in  the  same  historical  manaer  teach  and  enable  us.  For 
history,  and  brief  narratives,  the  dullest  have  attention;  they 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  most  unfeeling.  He  who,  in  his  le- 
vity and  folly,  closes  ear  and  heart  against  doctrine,  admoni- 
tion, threatening,  and  expostulation,  gives  willing  heed  to  the 
narrative,  and  the  seed  of  divine  wisdom  accompanies  the  recital 
to  his  heart  Though  all  the  parables  are  not  of  this  kind,  they 
are  all  lovely  pictures.  In  their  figurative  character,  they  are 
recognised  at  once  by  the  introduction.  The  kingdom  qf  God  it 
like,  &c ;  and  at  the  same  moment  are  awakened  curiosity,  or,  in 
deeper  minds,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  thereupon  reflection 
and  earnest  inquiry,  as  to  what  the  import  of  the  emblem  may 
be.  Are  not  the  parables,  then,  on  this  very  account,  adapted 
to  be  used  in  instruction?  Were  nothing  more  effected,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  this  form  of  teaching,  than  its  easy  yet  deea 
impression  on  the  memory,  it  were  a  great  point  gained,  and 
should  serve  to  recommend  their  use.  But  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  Lord  comprises  in  it  everlasting  truth,  and  there 
consequently  resides  in  it  a  living  power,  which,  if  duly  r^ard- 
ed,  will  develope  itself  to  the  illumination  of  the  understanding, 
the  ennobling  of  the  soul,  the  sanctification  of  the  will,  and  the 
salvation  of  Uie  whole  man. 

That  the  determination  of  Jesus  as  a  wise  instructer  was  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  truth  proposed,  and  the  adapt- 
edness  of  the  figurative  and  parabolic  style  to  convey  it,  we  learn 
from  the  consideration  of  what  he  said,  to  bis  twelve  disciples, 
and  the  others  who  were  around  him,  and  who  joined  in  asking 
the  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  sower.  (Mark  iv.  10.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Matthew  (chap.  xiii.  10,)  the  question 
was,  "Why  speakest  thou  unto  them  in  parables ?"  For  it  sur- 
prised them  to  hear  the  Lord  speak  thus;  since  if  they,  his  con- 
fidential disciples,  had  not  understood  the  meaning  of  the  simili- 
tude, they  very  naturally  inferred  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  would  still  less  comprehend  it;  and  thus  the  blessings  of 
his  instruction  were  lost,  and  his  profitable  end  frustrated.  To 
this  objection  of  his  disciples,  Christ  replies,  in  order  to  remove 
their  doubt  concerning  the  appropriate  use  of  the  parable  in  this 
case:  "  It  is  given  uhto  tod  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  to-  them  it  is  not  given."  (v.  11.)  Here 
our  Lord  distinguishes  between  his  hearers.  He  says  dkto  ron — 
that  is,  all  of  you,  who  are  athirst  for  salvation,  who  are  willing 
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to  know  truth  and  seek  for  further  inBtructioif — to  you  it  is 
given;  ye  evince,  by  this  very  direction  of  your  will  towards 
divine  truth,  your  capacity  for  still  further  revelations.  But 
whosoever,  as  is  the  case  with  many,  is  earthly-minded,  and  has 
little  or  no  regard  for  heavenly  things,  reveals  thereby  such  an 
incapacity  of  heart  for  further  teaching,  that  to  him  the  myste- 
ries of  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  explained  and  imparted; 
in  pursuance  of  that  righteous  sentence,  that  the  benefit  neither 
€an  nor  shall  be  forced  upon  him  who  contemns  it  (Luke  xiv. 
S4.}  The  expression  of  the  eleventh  verse  is  still  further  eluci- 
dated by  Jesus  in  the  twelfth,  which  contains  a  general  principle 
of  divine  and  human  experience,  with  regard  to  the  faithful  and 
the  unfaithful.  "  Whosoever  hath,"  says  he,  "  to  him  shall  be 
given,  ahd  he  shall  have  more  abundance;  but  whosoever  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath."  In  other 
words:  In  this  concern,  it  fares  with  my  hearers  in  confor- 
mity to  the  principle,  that  he  who  regards  the  offered  salvation 
with  desire,  and  love,  and  sincerity,  shall  have  more  grace  given 
him,  through  deeper  perception,  and  he  shall  become  rich  in 
every  kind  of  wisdom  and  experience;  but  he  who  thinks  not 
the  proffered  grace,  especially  the  truUi  and  doctrine  here  an- 
nounced, worthy  of  "  ire  consideration  and  careful  reflection, 
shall  sooner  or  later  lose  all,  and  the  word  to  which  he  has  list- 
ened shall  again  vanish  from  his  recollection.  And  it  is  further 
said  in  the  thirteenth  verse:  "Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  pa- 
rables;" ther^ore,  because  the  lessons  so  often  taught  them 
heretofore  in  direct  discourse  have  been  so  fruitless,  therefore 
will  I  search  for  images  and  similitudes,  if  by  these  I  may  charm 
them  into  reflection,  and  move  them  to  care  for  their  salvation. 
In  the  following  words  of  the  same  verse,  Christ  depicts  the  la- 
mentable state  of  soul  in  many  of  his  hearers;  their  stupid  apathy, 
tiieir  careless  indifference  and  unconcern  about  eternal  life: 
"because  they  seeing  see  not;  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  nei- 
tiier  do  they  understand."  In  other  words:  They  understand  not 
my  instructions,  for  notwithstanding  their  natural  capacity,  and 
in  addition  to  this  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  and 
consequently  of  understanding  the  truth,  which  God  has  given 
them  by  me;  they  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  their  spiritual  sloth, 
make  no  use  of  their  mental  faculties,  and  put  forth  no  eflbrt ; 
and  the  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence  is,  that  they  remain 
unenlightened.  Jesus  corroborates  this  experimental  truth  by  a 
sentence  of  Isaiah  (chap.  vi.  9,  10,)  which  applied  as  well  to 
those  who  then  heard  our  Lord,  as  to  the  contemporaries  of  the 
prophet  It  is  applicable  to  many  hearers  of  the  divine  word 
in  every  age;  for  the  same  causes  always  have  the  same  effects, 
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aa  well  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  aa  In  the  kingdom  of  nature; 
because  in  both  every  thing  is  developed  according  to  divine 
laws ;  in  the  latter  conformably  to  irresistible  necessity,  but  in 
the  former  to  a  necessity  Indeed,  but  such  a  one  >b  is  different; 
inasmuch  as  man,  by  virtue  of  his  still  remaining  liberty,  accepts 
or  rejects  God's  assistauce.  The  words  of  I^iah,  therefore, 
which  contain  at  once  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  history  of 
the  future,  or  prophecy,  have  this  import:  By  hearing  ye  shall 
hear,  and  shall  not  understand,  and  seeing  ye  shall  see  and  shall 
not  perceive,  thus  it  fares  with  all  obtuse  hearers.  The  hidden 
ground  of  this  fruitless  hearing  and  seeing  lies  in  the  words  of 
the  prophet  which  follow:  for  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  groM 
(has  become  unsusceptible)  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing 
(they  are  not  willing  to  hear  or  to  lay  to  heart  what  contra.venes 
their  desires)  and  their  eyes  'slumber  (they  have  caused  them  to 
slumber,  closed  them,  so  as  not  to  see;)  and  the  mournful  effect 
of  such  a  turning  of  heart  from  the  truth,  while  received  by  flie 
outward  ear,  according  to  the  prophet,  is,  "lest  at  any  time  they 
Bhould  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should 
understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I 
should  heal  them."  The  hardening  and  rejection  of  Israel,  and 
of  inconsiderate  persons,  ensues,  not  by  an  unconditional  decree  of 
God,  but  judlcally,  penally,  and  as  a  natural  consequence.  Aj 
they  desire  not  the  light,  they  abide  in  darkness.  As  they  con- 
temn the  physician  and  his  aid,  they  consequently  die  in  their 
sins;  and  as  they  will  not  repent,  the  wages  of  their  sin  is  death. 

After  this  indication  of  one  class  of  his  hearers,  Christ  adverts 
to  the  other,  which  comprised  bis  disciples  and  those  who  were 
like-minded.  (Mark  iv.  10.)  To  these  he  said:  (Matt  xiii.  6,) 
"hut  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see,"  (which  we  may  take 
literally  as  well  as  spiritually,}  and  your  ears  (of  body  and  of 
soul,)  for  they  hear,"  inasmuch'  as  ye  are  anxious  to  under- 
stand. 

The  parabolic  and  figurative  form  of  instruction  serves  there- 
fore to  bring  the  truth  home  to  each  individual,  and  it  was  the 
manifest  intention  of  Jesus  that  the  hidden  seed  of  divine  truth 
should  be  found  by  all.  This  intention  it  is  easy  to  discover  in 
the  words  which  he  added  when,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
his  disciples,  be  had  explained  the  parable  of  the  sower,  (Luke 
viii.  16,  17.)  "No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  covereth 
it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth  it  under  a  bed;  but  setteth  it  on  a 
candlestick,  that  they  which  enter  in  may  see  the  light.    For 

■  The  Oermui  verBkin  ia  hare  fiiUowed.    Ilie  Eagliab  needi  lev  clnciditian. 
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nothing  is  secret  that  shall  not  be  made  manifest;  neit&er  any 
thing  hid  that  shall  not  be  known  and  come  abroad.'*     Now,  if 
We  consider,  in  this  connexion,  those  other  words  of  Jems, 
(Matt  X.  21.)  "What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  (in  hid 
cret  instruction,)  that  speak  ye  in  the  light,  (publiclj 
every  body);  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  (priv 
preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops,"  in  public  places,  so 
world  may  hear  it;  we  at  once  perceive  that  the  o 
mysteries  shall,  at  a  later  period,  be  generally  reveal< 
there  it  no  reference  here  to  any  such  secret  doctrii 
tianity  as  all  might  not  be  permitted  to  know,  for  he 
Light  of  the  world,  is  willing  to  enlighten  all  men. 

V.    THE  PERrECTION  07  ODB  LORD's  PARABLES. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  beauty  of  obr  J 
bles,  we  find  them,  even  in  this  respect,  perfect  am 
models,  apples  of  gold  in  vessels  of  silver.     lii  the  It 
they  present  instruction  the  weightiest,  the  richest 
iioa,  and  the  most  conthicire  to  happiness.     Here 
thing  superfluous,  nothing  otiose.     These  little  picti 
played  before  our  eyes  in  the  noblest  diction,  with 
colours,  and  in  the  aptest  arrangement     They  con 
more  nor  less  than  is  precisely  necessary,  to  elucidal 
the  proposed  thought     All  is  brought  home  tb  s 
strongest  contrasts.     Each  person  is  drawn  with 
penetration,  according  to  his  characteristics.     A  sinj_ 
perusal  of  these  similitudes  is  sufficient  to  show  us  their  beauty; 
but  the  longer  and  the  more  carefully  we  are  employed  upon 
them,  observing  each  particular,  and  viewing  the  whole  in  every 
Hght,  the  more  are  we  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
elegance  of  their  form  and  their  contents.     To  my  mind  they 
always  occur  under  the  figure  of  a  lovely  casket,  tasteful  in  its 
form,  wronght  of  the  richest  material,  and  furnished  with  sim- 
ple but  costly  decorations;  but  when  the  key  is  handed  to  us, 
hnd  we  unlock  what  was  closed,  and  see  the  gems  and  jewels 
within,  they  surpass  all  calculation,  and  we  cannot  be  sated  with 
looking  at  their  splendour.     But,  attractive  as  is  the  form  of  our 
Saviour's  parables,  and  strong  as  is  the  inducement  which  they 
hold  out  to  consider  their  poetic  beauty,  the  truth  which  they 
contain  is  more  glorious  still,  for  it  is  saving  truth,  "the  truth 
of  which  is  after  godliness,  in  hope  of  eternal  life." 

With  reference  to  this  subject  we  may  say  what  Luther  does 
with  regard  to  the  Scriptures  at  large:  that  it  is  a  ^fden  of  God 
with  many  a  lovely  tree  laden  with  lordly  fruit,  and  that  dfteii 
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a»  he  had  shtken  the  boughs,  and  received  the  delietoas  fnitt 
into  his  bosom,  yet  had  he  ever  found  s^n  new  fruit  when 
he  had  searched  and  shaken  them  anew.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  similitudes  of  Scripture  which  comprise  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  doctrine,  comfort,  warning,  and  encouragement  In 
meaning,  they  are  as  rich  as  a  sea,  and  there  is  none  who  hath 
learned  them  all.     Each  new  observation  shows  us  new  charms, 

fives  ne<v  expositions,  sheds  new  light  upon  the  concerns  of  the 
ivine  kingdom.  Every  reader,  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  eru- 
dite and  youthful,  will  understand  some  part  of  a  parable,  though 
the  sharp  eye  sees  more  than  the  dull.  They  are  simple  enough 
for  the  simple,  and  deep  enough  for  the  deepest  thinker;  they 
•re,  like  the  whole  Bible,  a  stream  through  which  a  lamb  may 
wade,  yet  deep  enough  for  an  elephant 

VI.    TBI  COIfTBIfTS  or  THX  PAKABLSS. 

The  words  by  which  many  of  the  parables  are  introduced — 
the  kingdom  qf  heaven  is  like — intimates  to  us  their  drift,  and 
the  theme  which  they  illustrate;  yet  even  those  parablea  which 
are  not  thus  introduced,  treat,  like  the  former,  of  the  kiogdom 
of  God,  in  its  manifold  relations.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  2,)  "I  will  open  my  mouth  iu  parables,  I  will 
utter  things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,"  are  applied  to  Jesus,  (Matt  ziii.  35,)  and 
teach  us,  that  our  Lord  in  his  parables  communicates  interpre- 
taUons  concerning  the  nature,  the  design,  and  the  extent  of  his 
kingdom,  and  also  of  its  citizens;  and  that  the  eternal  counsels 
of  Ciod  respecting  the  salvation  of  men  are  therein  revealed.  It 
is  true,  they  all  have  the  most  exact  reference  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and  circumstances,  and  to  the  events  then  occurring;  they 
are,  in  most  cases,  delivered  incidentally,  to  give  direction  or 
instruction  in  special  cases;  yet  they  are  at  the  same- time  uoi< 
versal,  and  hence,  eternally  valid.  For  though  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  aa  at  all  times,  human  nature  certainly  revealed  its  deep- 
est peculiarities  only  In  such  definite  forms  as  were  agreeable  to 
the  age  and  the  people,  yet  the  Searcher  of  hearts  always  took 
into  view  what  was  universal  and  abiding,  and  gave  this  direc- 
tion to  his  instructions.  Hence,  the  parables  go  far  beyond 
what  is  peculiar  to  a  single  age,  or  place,  or  people,  always  dis- 
playing to  view  particulars  In  generals,  transitory  things  in  those 
which  are  endunng  and  ever-recurring.  The  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, which  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  parables,  is  God's  in- 
stitution of  grace  and  salvation,  for  the  redemption  of  sianars. 
As  this  institution  ia  an  etonal  counsel  of  God's  compasoionate 
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and  fatherly  love,  it  is  cnlled  the  kingdom  of  God;  aud,  aa  it 
was  established  in  the  fulness  of  time,  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  it  is  also  called  the  kingdom  qfJeaus  Christ.  Decreed 
from  all  eternity,  it  was  promised  to  our  first  parents  imme- 
diately after  the  fall,  and  subsequently  announced  and  described 
in  various  ways  by  all  the  prophets.  This  kingdom  of  grace, 
originally  limited  to  Israel  only,  was  nevertheless  afterwards, 
in  Its  progressive  developement,  to  extend  itself  to  all  men,  u 
it  is  conformable  to  the  love  of  God,  who  wills  that  health  should 
be  extended  to  all,  and  conformable  to  the  wants  of  men,  who  are 
all  sinners,  needing  redemption  and  eternal  happiness,  but  incapa- 
ble of  procuring  it  for  themselves.  The  highest  and  ultimnie 
object  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  communion  with  God  Ihrvugh 
Jesus  Christ,  including  felicity  beginning  in  time  and  euduring 
to  all  eternity.  This  idea  of  communion  with  God,  must  be 
borne  in  mind  as  the  essential  point  in  all  parables,  though  they 
also  treat  of  this  communion  or  kingdom  with  a  great  variety 
of  comprehension.  For  sometimes,  as  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  the  theme  is  the  means  whereby  such  communion  is 
brought  about,  that  is  the  word  of  God;  sometimes,  as  in  the 
parables  of  the  treasure  and  the  prarl,  its  value;  sometimes, 
as  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  wheat,  the  communion  al- 
ready effected,  and  viewed  as  it  appears  in  time,  as  the  Church 
or  Christian  society;  then  again,  as  in  the  similitude  of  the 
mustard  seed,  ita  progress  of  developement;  and  finally,  in 
very  many  parables,  the  condition  of  heart  and  destiny  of 
those  who  shall  belong,  or  do  belong  to  this  community.  Th« 
essential  subject  of  all  Christ's  parables  is  the  kingdom  of  God, 
existing  as  the  Church,  viewed  as  to  its  past  and  future  fortunes, 
in  time  and  eternity.  "What  (says  Draeseke)  is  it  that  we 
Christians  call  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Sometimes  that  blessed- 
ness to  which  ihe  Church  will  lead.  Sometimes  the  Church, 
which  will  lead  thither.  But  always  communion  of  souls  who 
seek  and  find  salvation  in  God  through  Christ  Whether  this 
communion  be  regarded  in  a  single  soul,  or  in  numbers,  as  a. 
whole,  hound  together  by  their  salvation,  the  case  is  not  altered. 
Wherever  souls  seek  and  find  salvation  in  God  through  Christ, 
there  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

VII.    TBE    IHTSRPBETATIOn    07   THK    PARABLES. 

As  it  regards  the  principles  which  we  should  follow  in  explaio- 
ing,  and  practically  handling  our  Lord's  parables,  there  are  the 
greatest  varieties  of  sentiment  and  contradictory  opinions,  among 
those  who  have  commented  on  them.   In  this,  as  in  all  otherexpo- 
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BiliQiiofSeripture,thespplicationofti)e  subject  to  one's  own  hetxt 
is  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  the  deep  and  intimate  comprehen- 
sion of  its  import.  By  such  a  self-application,  we  often  leara, 
of  a  sudden,  what  lay  hidden  from  the  delving  intellect.  The  sb 
T£  TIT  SERHO  is  therefore  to  be  laid  to  heart,  as  well  by  the 
scientific  expositor  as  the  practical  commentator.  It  waa  not 
until  Nathan  uttered  to  David  his  Thou  aht  the  mah!  that 
the  latter  received  full  light  as  to  the  Prophet's  parable;  and  to 
it  is  even  now.  The  true  practical  direction  which  is  aimed  at 
by  ouch  a  mode  of  treatment,  is  the  most  effectual  preventive 
of  an  erroneous  allegorical  interpretation,  which  is  more  or  leas 
arbitrary,  and  proportionately  incorrect ;— a  rock  on  which 
many  of  the  ancient  expositors  of  parables  have  split.  And 
here  therefore  holds  true  the  saying  of  Luther:  "  The  literal 
tejtse — that  ia  the  thing!  Therein  is  instruction,  strength, 
i^e,  and  art."' 

By  this  practical  direction  also,  we  are  guarded  against  yield- 
ing ourselves  to  the  sport  and  caprice  of  an  unbridled  and  irr^ 
guTar  fancy,  and  are  reminded  that  both  the  parable  and  its  ii^ 
terpretation  must  be  profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction, 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works;  that  they  are  both 
intended  to  train  us  up  to  salvation,  through  faith  in  ChrisL 

We  miy  further  lay  it  down  in  general  as  a  rule  for  the  pro- 
fitable use  of  imagery  whether  in  parables  or  not,  that  wo 
ahould  first  of  all  make  clear  the  image  itself  which  serves  to 
embody  the  truth  beyond  sense,  viewing  it  In  ils  primary  signi- 
fication, in  all  its  relations,  without  reference  to  the  secoadary 
import,  and  then  transfer  It  to  the  more  exalted  field,  in  order  to 
define  the  nature  of  that  which  the  emblem  denotes.  For  ex- 
ample, Jesus  calls  his  disciples  the  salt  of  the  earth.  What  are  we 
to  understand  by  this  ?  Salt  Is  savoury  itself,  and  makes  other 
things  savoury ;  it  cleanses  and  preserves  from  corruption.  The 
disciples  of  Christ  must  be  like  salt,  in  reference  to  the  world. 
They  are  themselves  savoury,  and  lovely;  in  them  are  found  the 
noblest  properties  of  heart.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  pervaded  by 
the  Gospel,  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  and  with  respect  to  others, 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  who  yield  to  their  influ- 
ence, they  are  likewise  beneficial  in  their  agency,  since  by  the 
operation  of  their  spirit,  which  Is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  they 
cleanse  them  from  sin,  render  them  well  pleasing  to  God  and 
men,  preserve  them  from  moral  putrefaction  and  utter  sinking 
into  sin  and  death,  and  also  help  them  towards  eternal  life.    By 

*  "^Seaan  Ulmdit :  der  thuls,  da  isl  L«hrc,  Erafl,  Lcben,  und  Kunst  rnoen." 
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tha  iariium  comparationit,  and  dlscorer  in  every  figure  ftriok 
treasure  of  truth. 

We  observe  that  every  parable  ia  a  whole,  compouaded 
of  various  subordinate  images;  and  hence  arise*  a  questioti, 
nhich  ha»  received  very  oiffereTit  anawen:  wheAtr  artery 
single  minute  touch  of  the  picture  ia  to  be  iDter^H^ed,  or  not? 
All  agree,  that  in  the  parable,  as  a  complete  purture,  crrery 
feature  is  important,  gives  greater  distinctness  to  the  characters 
Oif  the  persons  represented  as  acting,  renders  the  subject  more 
striking,  and  hence  must  be  used  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  nnee 
without  these  subordiaate  lines,  the  picture  cannot  be  Gomplel& 
But  many  are  of  the  opinion,  that  much  in  the  parables  serves 
only  for  poetic  ornament,  is  introdued  by  a  mere  aesthetie 
necessity,  and  in  the  reddition  of  the  similitude  needs  not  to  be 
noticed  and  demands  no  interpretation,  as  it  answers  to  no  anti- 
type. Many  interpreters  of  the  parable;  may  have  been  led  to 
this  c^inioD  by  the  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  paiti- 
culara  of  some  have  been  expounded  with  a  puerile  c^rio^ 
and  that  while  too  much  has  been  made  of  these  partictUsr^ 
the  great  scope  has  been  neglected  or  mistakes;  a  iault  eertaiuly 
meriting  rebuke.  But  the  ofunion  that  many  things  in  oor 
Lord's  parables  serve  for  mere  decoration  is  untenaUe;  u 
may  appear  from  the  circumstance,  that  different  interpretera 
&x  on  very  different  things  in  the  same  parable,  as  essential  and 
unessential ;  so  that  if  we  unite  various  expositions  we  shall  (mA 
— that  as  one  makes  this  point,  and  another  that  point,  the  all- 
ijnportaiit  one — that  every  particular  part  is  ail-important  aad 
unimportant  by  turnn.  Now  aa  the  last  conclusion  involves  an 
impossibility,  the  supposition  is  most  correct,  that  nothing  it 
altogether  superfluous,  nothing  an  empty  insignificant  ornament^ 
and  that  to  every  line  in  the  type,  there  ia  something  correspou' 
dent  in  the  anti-type,  when  explained.  In  saying  this,  however^ 
it  is  by  no  means  intended,  that  with  scrupulous  solicitude  a  sig- 
nificancy  should  be  imposed  on  every  word ;  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  meaning  of  single  words  and  that  ei 
single  figurative  traits  in  a  parable,  as  every  figurative  word 
does  not  of  itself  constitute  a  trait  of  the  parabolic  picture.  Bitt 
the  more  we  cling  to  genoTalities,  and  neglect  the  individual 
images,  the  more  do  the  life  and  charm  of  the  similitude  vanish, 
while  under  the  converse  method  of  explanation  the  interest 
rises,  and  the  beauty  and  justice  of  the  parable  are  increasio^y 
brought  to  view. 

In  the  "Biblical  Commentary"  upon  the  Scriptures  of  the 
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New  Testcment,"  Olatuusen  thue  expreflaes  himself,  upon  the 
interpretation  of  tho  parables:  "The  parable  of  the  sower  is 
one  of  the  few  of  which  we  have  an  authentic  exposition  by  oar 
Lord  himself;  such  as  is  hif^hlj  important,  not  merely  for  the 
understanding  of  this  single  narrative,  but  for  the  derivation  of 
the  principles  upon  which  all  parables  are  to  be  interpreted.     In 

Krticular,  we  gain  instruction  from  it  on  a  point  which  is  usual- 
,  most  difficult  in  the  interpretation  of  parables,  namely,  how  far 
tiie  individual  lines  of  parabolic  diction  are  significaut  or  the  re- 
Terse.  While  a  superficial  mind  can  reduce  to  triteness  all  the 
deep  things  of  the  word  of  God,  by  saying,  'thiB  or  that  is 

mere  ornament,'  superstition  can  erect  every  grain  of  sand 
into  a  mountain.  The  aame  Spirit  who  framed,  must  also  in- 
terpret  the  parables,  and  then  the  golden  mean  nill  be  observed." 

■  Again:  "  How  far  particular  traits  in  the  parable  are  sigoifi- 
eant,  must  always  give  room  for  hesitation ;  yetfrom  the  parablesof 
Christ,  which  set  before  the  eye  a  rich  object  of  contemplation. 
We  may  derive  it  as  a  general  canon,  not  readily  to  overtook 
any  feature,  unless  by  observing  it  we  confuse  the  entire 
picture."   Page  600. 

And  again,  in  remarking  on  the  similitude  of  the  wicked  hus- 
bandmen: "Here, as  in  the  case  of  parables  in  general,  it  is  diffi- 
eult  to  determine  with  certainty  how  far  the  minute  particulars  ate 
to  be  carried  out  in  application.  We  cannot  draw  a  line  of  exact 
demarcation  here,  since  the  interpreter's  perspicacity  in  discern- 
ing remote  relations  depends  on  the  degree  of  his  interior  de- 
relopement  in  spiritual  life.  Still,  reverence  for  our  Lord's 
words  directs  naturally  to  as  punctual  a  use  of  every  particular 
as  is  possible,  because  the  completeness  of  the  parable  is  depen- 
dent on  t^''  fulness  of  the  allusions  which  are  embodied  in 
it"  Page  787.  And  on  the  parable  of  the  wedding  garment, 
the  same  author  observes:  "Indeed,  we  must  in  short,  admit, 
that  these  points,  (the  garment,  &c.)  must  not  be  pressed,  yet 
they  stand  in  such  intimate  relation  to  the  entire  parable  that  the 
whole  representation  becomes  void  if  these  particulars  are  sepa- 
rated as  merely  incidental."  Page  799.  On  the  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins,  he  says,  finally:  "The  question  arises,  to  what  ex- 
tent we  should  cling  to  the  minor  features  of  the  representa- 
tion. The  only  definite  rule  must  be  sought  in  the  natural  suit- 
ableness of  the  allusion;  and  this,  when  used  without  violence, 
communicates  to  this  parable  a  fulness  of  interesting  application, 
which  renders  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Go^el.  For 
the  more  points  of  resemblance  there  are  naturally  and  easily 
presented  by  a  parable,  the  richer  must  we  regard  it"  Page  910. 
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When  a  parable  is  to  be  explained  and  applied,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  study  its  connexion  with  the  foregoing  and  fol- 
lowing context,  and  with  reference  to  this,  to  seize  upon  the 
leading  idea.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  signification  of 
the  details,  until  thin  kernel  and  central  point  of  the  parable  is 
discovered  by  repealed  and  assiduous  consideratio  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  contenljs,  and  is  act  forth  with  all  possible  pre- 
cision and  distinctness;  for  it  is  only  from  this  central  point 
that  all  thereat  is  viewed  in  its  true  light  A  parable,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  compared  to  a  circle,  of  which  the  spiritual  doc- 
trine or  truth  is  the  centre,  while  the  minute  figurative  points 
of  the  representation  are  the  radii.  To  one  who  is  not  placed 
at  the  centre,  the  circumference  itself  is  not  seen  in  its  perfectly 
circular  figure,  nor  are  the  radii  viewed  as  all  tending  to  the 
midst,  and  there  standing  in  beautiful  unity:  but  all  this  takes 
place  when  the  eye  beholds  the  whole  from  the  centre.  So  it 
18  In  the  parable.  When  we  have  seen  its  central  point,  or 
leading  truth,  in  full  light,  we  also  discern  clearly  the  reference 
and  true  import  of  its  details,  and  press  the  latter,  only  so  far  as 
thereby  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  leading  truth.  The  most 
difficult  point,  yet  one  which  is  indispensable,  is,  certainly,  the 
discovery  of  Uiis  principal  idea.  For,  in  every  parable,  we 
meet  with  a  great  number  of  individual  truths  which  might  very 
readily  be  regarded  as  of  equal  moment;  yet  upon  mature  con- 
aideration,  there  is  always  one  which  comes  forward  before  the* 
rest  in  strong  relief,  and  in  the  brightest  light,  while  the  others 
retire  into  shade.  The  latter  serve  only  to  define  more  pre- 
cisely, and  to  illuminate  from  every,  side,  that  cardinal  truth 
which  is  the  central  point 

When  it  is  intended  to  expound  a  parable  for  popular  edifica- 
tion, this  object  will  certainly  be  most  fully  attained,  so  far  as 
the  hearers  are  concerned,  by  treating  it  in  a  single  discourse. 
The  dismembering  of  a  parable  into  a  number  of  treatises  never 
fails  to  injure  the  general  impression;  and  though  many  fine 
things  may  be  said,  yet  the  unity  and  compass  of  the  leading 
thought  ia  lost  in  the  inordinate  spinning  out  of  the  detail.  In 
such  a  case,  a  parable  is  used  rather  as  a  b^asury  of  texts,  and 
this  is  certainly  allowable;  only  let  it  not  be  done  under  the 
pretext  of  treating  and  expounding  the  parable,  as  a  whole,  and 
with  reference  to  its  peculiar  character. 
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ThunkOi  Bteon,  Chaplain  to  ./irchbiahop  Cranmtr,  and 
Prtbendary  q/"  Canterbury. 

Thbre  is  no  one  thing  which  indicates  in  a  mora  pleasing  man- 
ner the  revival  of  a  truly  evangelical  spirit  in  Great  Britain,  than 
the  re-publication  of  many  vrritings  by  the  most  spiritual  and 
searching  of  the  old  English  divines.  In  the  world  there  can- 
not be  found  so  rich  a  treasure  of  experimental,  casuistical,  and 
practical  theology,  as  in  the  older  writings  of  that  highly  fa- 
voured island.  The  providence  of  God,  which  permitted  so 
many  pious  and  learned  pastors  to  be  ejected  from  their  charge^ 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II,,  is  explained  and  vindicated,  wbett 
we  consider,  that  the  result  of  this  impioas  and  impolitic  pro- 
ceeding, was  the  publication  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  which 
have  never  been  surpassed,  in  any  country,  for  soundness  of 
doctrine,  and  for  the  genuine  spirit  of  deep  and  fervent  piety. 
These  books  not  only  enlightened  and  Rifled  itiullitudes  oS 
contemporary  readers,  but  have  continued  to  bless  the  church 
until  the  present  day;  and  give  promise,  at  this  time,  of  being 
more  eminently  useful  hereafter,  than  they  haVB  ever  beeB 
before ;  because  the  prejudices  which  existed  in  many  minds 
ggainst  the  writers,  on  account  of  their  non-confannity  to  ttn 
established  religion,  have  now  passed  away ;  so  that  the  evan- 
gelical part  of  the  Church  of  England  do  now  profit  by  tbe 
compositions  of  these  eminently  godly  meo. 

But  the  writings  of  the  British  Reformers  have  fallen  moch 
more  into  oblivion,  than  those  of  their  auacOSsoT^  both  within 
and  without  the  national  church.  So  entirely  were  many  of  the 
works  of  these  holy  men  lost  sight  of,  that  the  very  names  of 
some  who  edified  the  church  by  their  writings,  and  sealed  theh* 
doctrines  by  their  blood,  were  almost  fopgt)tt<n.  It  was  d>er»- 
fbre  a  wise  and  benevolent  purpose,  to  search  outl  their  wofkt;' 
and  to  lay  them  before  the  Christian  public,  in  a  commoditMXf 
and  attractive  form.  This  h«ts  been  done  by  the  Rxlioioos 
Tbact  Sooibty  of  London ;  and  if  that  be  trae  which  has  been 
reported  to  us,  that  the  whole  expense  of  stereotyping  tAeM 
volumes  was  borne  by  one  man,  it  refiects  an  honour  upon  this 
unknown  individual,  above  all  praise.  Having,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  friend,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  looking  over  these 
volumes,  our  attention  was  particularly  arrested  by  the  works  of 
Becon,  a  name  whicli,  although  we  must  have  oflen  seen  it  in 
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reading  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  had  entirely 
escaped  from  our  memory;  so  that  we  were  surprised  when  we 
found  it  in  the  same  class  with  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Jewel, 
Tindal,  Coverdale.  After  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
this  forgotten  reformer,  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that 
for  soundness  in  the  faith,  vivacity,  learning,  and  eloquence  he 
holds  a  first  place  among  his  distinguished  compeers.  There 
are  perhaps,  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  language,  finer 
specimens  of  "  English  pure  and  undefiled,"  such  as  it  was  of 
old  before  the  admixture  of  foreign  corruptions.  And  if  the 
editor  has  taken  no  liberties  with  the  language  of  the  author, 
we  have  cause  to  be  astonished  at  the  purity  aai  propriety  of 
his  style.  Indeed,  after  all  our  refinement  and  improrements, 
we  cannot  but  express  the  wish,  that  we  could  go  back  again 
to  the  genuine  Saxon  dialect  of  Becon;  for  the  sake  of  these  we 
would  willingly  give  up  the  riches  which  have  been  imported 
into  our  language  from  abroad.  But  we  are  not  so  mucli  con- 
cerned to  lay  before  our  readers  specimens  of  this  writer's 
diction,  as  of  his  sentiments,  and  correct  modes  of  thinking 
and  reasoning.  Before  we  introduce  any  extracts  from  the 
productions  of  this  distinguished  and  eloquent  writer,  we  think 
it  expedient  to  give  from  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  volume, 
a  brief  account  of  his  life. 

"Thomis  Becon  WM  born  in  SuITolk,  about  A.  D.  1510,  and  waa  educated  it 
Cambridge,  where  he  wai  graduated  1530.  It  aeems  that  Latimer's  preaching  WM 
the  means  of  opening  his  eyes  ;  on  which  lie  became  a  zciIoub  delcndei  tad  propa* 
galor  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  i  and  wrol«  Mrera]  ■mall  froalise*  which  »t- 
tractod  considerable  nol ice,  and  exposed  him  to  the  persecution  of  the  Roraidi  clergy. 
But  Becon,  though  doabtlesa  sincere  in  hii  prorcsBiou  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gat- 
pel,  was  not  f  ct  prepared  to  sufler  the  loss  of  lif^  on  aecoant  of  hie  &ith.  When 
apprehended  bj'' Bonner,  1544,  ha  publicly  recanted  his  opinions  at  St.  Paul's  Croas, 
and  committed  to  the  flames  the  treatises  which  he  had  published  ;  some 'of  them 
were  nnder  the  name  of  Theodme  BaaiJ,  and  are  included  in  the  proclamation  of 
1546  against  heretical  books.  Finding  there  was  no  safety  tor  him  in  London  or 
its  vicinity,  Becon  travelled  into  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  where  he  remained 
in  seclusion,  until  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  During  this  interval,  he  was  not 
Idle,  but  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  education  of  children  in  useful  learnings 
and,  especially  in  Christian  doctrine.  But  the  best  account  of  Becon,  at  this  tim«, 
can  be  derived  froni  a  tract  written  by  himsell^  entitled,  "  The  Jewel  of  Joy,"froiil 
which  we  nill  take  copious  eitracts  : 

'"  WhatgentleaessIlbDnd  at  the  bands  of  some  men  in  these  parts,  ye  know  right 
welL  Therefore,  when  neither  by  speaking,  nor  writing,  I  could  do  good,  I  thought 
U  best,  not  rashly  to  throw  myself  into  the  ravening  paws  of  those  greedy  wolae^ 
but  for  n  ccrtnin  space,  to  absent  myself  from  their  tyranny,  according  lo  the  dec- 
trine  of  the  Gospel.  Ijcaving  mine  own  native  conotrj,  1  travelled  into  such  straoga 
places  aa  were  unknown  to  me,  and  1  to  them.  And  yet,  I  thanktbe  Lord  myGod, 
who  never  leaveth  his  servants  succourless,  I,  although  an  unprofitable  servant,  ia 
tiiat  eiile  and  banishment  wanted  no  good  thing.     I  have  learned  in  that  my  jour. 

•-  — upon  the  Lord  my  God,  who  abundanllj  ibedeth  so  many  u 

_._.        ..-   ,„    .....        .  For  one  bouse  1  fi«in4 


a  His  liberality  and  goodi 

twenty,  and  "      - '       . ,     .  . 
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tbii  lire,  but  I  hid  it  idettlMtuIf/Ciad  k>  caring  ibr  rae  hii  onimiGUble  ind  wratch- 

' "  After  I  hid  taken  leiTe  tttatj  moat  tweet  mother  ud  my  other  frienda,  I  tn- 
velled  into  Derbyshire,  and  froai  tbence  into  the  Peak,  whillior  I  appointed  mj 
books  and  m j  clotbei  to  be  brougfaL  Mine  intent  was,  by  eiercislDg  the  office  of  • 
•choohnoiter,  to  engnfi  Chrial  and  the  linawlcdge  of  him  in  the  breula  oT  tbeaa 
■cholara  whom  God  ihould  appoint  unto  me  to  be  taught.    I  fouad  them  of  lery 

Sood  wiu  and  apt  undcratandingp.  Coming  to  u  little  village  called  Alaop  in  tlw 
lie,  1  chanced  opoo  a  certain  gentleman  called  Aliop,  lord  of  (hat  village,  ■  man 
not  only  ancient  in  yeari,  but  also  ripe  in  the  knowledge  of  Chriat'a  doctrine.  After 
we  had  ealutcd  each  other,  and  taken  a  aufficient  repast,  be  aQowed  me  certain  booka 
which  be  called  jeweli  and  principal  treasurea.  To  repeal  them  all  by  name  I  am 
notable,  butof  Ihia  lam  aure,  that  there  wae  the  Niw  TmraHEKT,  afUr  the  tranita- 
tion  of  the  godly,  learned  man.  Miles  Corcrdale,  which  aeemeil  to  be  aa  well  won 
by  the  diligent  reading  thereof,  at  was  ever  any  Mass  book  among  the  [upiita.  1 
remember  he  hadftiany  other  godly  booka,  aa  "  The  obedience  of  a  Christian  man," 
—"The  Parable  of  the  wicked  Mammon"—"  The  Revelation  of  Antichriat"- "The 
•um  of  Holy  Scripture"-"  The  book  of  John  frith  againat  Purgatory,"  all  the  bookf 
under  the  name  ofTlicodore  Basil,  with  divers  other  learned  men's  works.^  In  tbeaa 
godly  treatises,  thia  ancient  gentleman,  among  (he  mountain  (racks,  occupied  hinuelf 
both  diligently  and  virtuously.  But  all  the  religion  of  the  people  coneiBted  in  bear- 
to  sing  tren(ala,*  in  pattering  upon  beads,  and  in  such  other  popish  pedlary.  Yet 
the  people  where  1  have  travelled,  far  the  moat  part  are  rcaBOnable  and  qniet  enough, 
jea  and  very  comformable  to  God's  truth.  If  any  be  alubbornly  obstinate,  it  ia  far 
want  of  knowledge,  and  because  they  have  been  seduced  by  blind  guidea. 

•  X  White  I  was  in  the  Peak,  I  teamed  that  Robert  Wysdom  was  in  Staflbrdahira. 
He  was  the  same  to  mc  aa  Ariatarchua  was  to  Paul.  Deairing  greatly  to  see  him, 
I  bade  my  friende  in  (he  Peak  farewell,  and  made  has(e  (owurds  him.  When  I  came 
to  him,  I  not  only  rejoiced  to  see  him  in  health,  but  also  gave  (?od  tbanka  thai  be  waa 
ao  well  placed  and  provided  for.  1  found  him  in  the  houM  of  a  certain  laithful  bro- 
ther, called  John  Old,  a  man  old  in  name  but  young  in  years,  and  yet  ancient  in 
true  godliness  and  Christian  life.  He  was  to  us  aa  Jason  woe  to  Paul  and  SiJaa. 
He  received  us  joyfully  into  hia  bouse,  and  liberally,  Ibr  the  Lord's  sake,  minister, 
ed  aD  good  ibinga  to  our  neceuities.  And  as  bo  began  ao  he  continued,  a  right 
hearty  friend,  and  dearly  loving  brother,  so  long  as  we  remained  in  that  coodItt. 
Even  aa  blessed  Paol  wished  (o  Onesipboroa,  ao  wish  I  lo  him ;  tlie  Lord  giant  that 
he  may  £nd  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day. 

' "  After  we  had  passed  certain  days  in  the  house  of  that  moat  loving  brother, 
refreshing  ourselves  with  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  after  so  many  griev. 
ons  tempesta,  troubtee,  storms,  and  painful  labours,  our  dear  brother  Wysdom  waa 
called  away  by  lettcra,  which  waste  ua  no  small  grief  and  pain-'l  Notwithstanding 
we  submitted  to  the  ^iood  pleasure  of  God,  with  thia  hope  and  comfort,  tliat  his  ra- 
turn  to  his  old  familiars  should  be  greatly  to  ttie  advancement  of  God's  glory,  and 
lo  the  quiet  of  his  Christian  studies,  whereof  might  spring  hereafter  no  small  ad-  - 
vantage  (o  the  Christian  commonwealth.  And  so  we  wiahing  one  another  the  aa- 
aistance  of  God's  Spirit,  repentance  of  our  former  life,  strengUi  of  &ith,  and  perse- 
verance in  all  godlmoss  to  our  last  end,  departed,  yea,  and  that  not  witboDt  tears. 
He  waa  ever  vlrlaously  occupied,  and  auSered  no  hour  lo  pass  without  good  fioit. 
He  is  a  man  in  whom  the  6ar  of  Goi  reignelh'unleignedly.    AAer  hia  departure, 

*  Trentab  were  prayera  to  the  nnmber  of  thirty. 

f  Robert  Wysdom,  or  Wisdom,  was  minister  of  St.  Catharins'a,  in  Sothhnry,  and  a 
&ithlul  end  laborious  preacher  of  the  truth.  Like  Becon,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
cant, 1544.  But  he  soon  repented  of  this  act,  and  continued  to  propagate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  es  long  as  he  lived.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  ten  com- 
mandmenta,  for  which  he  was  impriaoned  in  (he  Loltard'a  tower.    During  the  per- 


indmenta,  lor  which  he  was  impriaoned  m  (he  Lollard  a  tower.  During  the  p 
cuting. reign  of  queeu  Mary,  ho  escaped  to  the  continent;  but  on  tbe  aco 
m  of  £li2ahetli,  be  retimed  to  Blngland  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Ely. 
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Bccordin^  to  raj  talent,  I  brought  up  jonlh  intfae  konwIedgsorgiMMl  literature,  and 
inatilled  into  ttieir  breisla  the  clemeqw  Bnd  principles  of  Chrial'i  doclrine,  tenebing 
tbem  to  know  iho  Lord  their  God,  to  betieie  in  him,  to  tear  and  lore  him,  and  ilu- 
dionsly  to  walk  in  his  holy  wayi  froin  their  cradles  e>en  to  the  yielding  up  of  their 
last  broath.  I  doubt  not  but  Ciirial  was  ao  deeply  griTen  in  tbeir  hearts  at  that  timo 
that  he  ii  not  worn  out,  oeilher  as  I  trust  shall  b«  so  long  as  they  live.  The  peo[de 
here  were  not  so  auperstittous  as  thoae  of  tha  Peak,  but  savoured  more  of  pure  re- 
ligion, through  the  influence  of  books  which  had  been  dispersed  among  them. 

' "  Alter  1  had  spent  a  year  and  Eomcivhat  moro  in  (hat  country,  in  the  tirluooa 
education  und  bringing  up  of  youth,  I  departed  into  Warwickshire,  where.  In  like 
manner,  as  before,  I  enjoyed  the  liberality  of  my  sincere  and  dear  friend  John  Old, 
who,  impelled  by  argent  caniws,  had  removed  into  tlial  coantry.  There  likewise  I 
taughtsevernlgcntlcmen'BBOns,  who,I  tru^'^i^tbeJlive,  will  beornamenta  to  tho 
public  weal  of  England,  both  for  the  preteimentof  (rue  religion,  and  fiif  the  main- 

' "  I  traTclIcd  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  Peak,  in  Staffordshire,  and  in  I^iceslerahire  j 

;et  Wafwickshire  was  to  me  the  most  dear  and  pleasauL  In  LeicostErahire — 
pass  over  the  other — 1  had  acquaintance  with  one  learned  man,  a  countryman  of 
ours,  called  John  Aylmcr,  a  master  of  arts  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  young 
man  aingolorly  well  learned  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  teachor  to  the  children  of 
my  lord  marquis  Dorset;  bnt  Warwickshireadministeredlo  me  theBcquainlaiice<^ 
every  learned  man.*" 

It  affords  us  much  satisfaction  to  insert  at  large  the  following 
account  of  tlie  preaching  and  character  of  the  martyr  Latimer, 
from  a  contemporary,  and  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  from  his  youth.  As  a  faithful,  simple  hearted,  fearless, 
and  popular  preacher,  Latimer  probably  stood  foremost  among 
the  British  reformers.  In  his  boldnessof  reproof  even  of  kings, 
and  in  the  plainness  of  dress  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, he  seems  to  have  greatly  resembled  Elijah  the  prophet,  and 
John  the  Baptist.  It  being  the  custom  on  New  Year's  day  for 
the  courtiers  to  make  some  present  to  the  king  as  a  to^n  of  re- 
spect, Latimer  presented  to  his  sovereign,  Henry  VIII.,  an  Eng- 
lish New  Testament,  folded  at  the  text,  "  Whoremongers  and 
adulterers  God  will  judge." 

"  First  ctHDes  to  my  remembrance,  master  Latimer,  a  man  worthy  to  be  'lared 

and  reverenced  by  all  true  hearted  Christian  men,  not  only  for  the  pureneaj  of  hia  liie, 
which  before  the  world  hath  always  been  innocent  and  blameless,  but  lor  tho  sincerity 
and  goodness  of  his  evangelical  doctrines,  which,  since  the  beginning  of  his  preach- 
ing, has  in  all  points  been  so  conformable  lo  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
that  the  very  adversaries  of  God's  truth,  with  their  menacing  words  and  cruel  im- 
prisonments, oould  not  withdraw  bim  from  it  But  whatsoever  ho  liadonce  preach- 
ed, be  valiantly  defended  (lie  same  before  llie  world,  without  fear  of  any  mortal  crea- 
ture, although  of  ever  so  great  power  or  high  author!^;  wishing  and  minding 
lather  to  suffer,  not  only  loss  of  worldly  pcasessiona  but  also  of  life,  thas  the  glory 
of  God  or  the  truth  of  Christ's  Gospel  should  in  any  point  be  obscured  or  delaced 
through  him.  His  Ilia  was  not  dear  unto  him  so  thai  he  might  fulGI  his  course  with 
joy,  and  theoffiee  thathareoeivedoftheLord  Jesas,  to  testify  the  Goapel  of  God's 
fiirour.  Hia  TMible  &me  and  virtuous  renown  is  well  known,  not  only  in  the  realm 
of  England,  but  also  in  foreign  countries,  among  both  learned  and  unlearned.  I 
knew  nlm  twenty  yearsago  in  the  University  of  Cambridge;  to  whom,neil  to  God, 
I  am  bound  to  give  moat  hearty  thanks,  for  the  knowledge  if  I  have  any  of  God  and 
hia  most  boly  word.    I  wu  aometime  a  poor  scholar  of  Cambridge,  very  dcairouf 
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to  hsTe  the  knowledge  of  good  lelten:  and  in  Ihe  lime  of  m^  b«in^  there  ihii  godlf 
man  proacbed  amay  learned  and  Chriatian  discoursea,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  at 
all  of  which,  far  the  moat  part,  I  was  preeeul;  and  although  at  Ihe  time  I  waa  but  a  child 
of  Biiteen  years  old,  yet  I  noted  his  doctrine  as  well  as  I  could,  partly  reposing  it  in 
my  memory,  partly  committing  il  to  writing,  m  letters  arc  the  most  faithful  ireaaorca 
to  the  memory.  1  wdb  preaeiit,  when  witli  maniiesl  authoritica  of  God's  word  and 
invincible  arguments,  he  prored  in  hia  sermons  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  ooght  ta 
be  read  in  the  English  tongue,  by  sU  Christian  people,  whether  they  were  priests,  or 
laymen  as  tbey  ate  called ;  which  divcra  drowsy  dunces,  with  falsw:  Qatlcring  friar*, 
could  not  abide,  but  openly  in  their  uusavoury  humours  rcaiated  his  godly  purpose ; 
even  as  Alexander  the  coppersmith  and  Elymas  the  aorccrer,  rcsisled  Paul.  Not- 
withstanding Ihia.  be,  yea  rather  God  in  him,  whose  cause  be  handled,  got  the  vic- 
tory, and  it  came  to  |jasB  according  to  bis  teaching.  Neither  was  1  absent  Khen  be 
inveighed  against  empty  words,  good  intents,  blind  zeal,  superstitious  devotion,  such 
aa  the  setting  up  of  candles,  running  on  pilgrimages,  and  tucb  other  idle  inTentiooa 
of  men,  whcreb}'  the  glory  of  God  was  obscured,  and  the  narks  of  mercy  leas  legaid- 
ed.  I  remember  also  how  he  was  wont  to  rebuke  the  beneGeed  men  with  the  ao- 
tborily  ofGod's  arm,  for  neglecting  and  not  Icacliing  their  flock,  and  for  being  absent 
from  their  cures:  ihey  themselves  being  idle,  and  masting  themselves  like  bogs  of  Epi- 
CUrus'a  flock;  taking  no  thought  how  tlicir  poor  parishioners  pine  away,  etarvc,  perish, 
die  Ibr  hunger.  Neither  have  I  Ibrgolten,  how  be  at  that  time  condemned  Iboliih,  un- 
{odly,  and  impossible  TOWS  to  be  ful&Ued,  wishing  rather  that  liberty  of  marriage 
•bould  be  granted  to  them  which  hate  so  Towed,  than  ao  to  continue  through  lifeinall 
kind  of  abominable  uncleannesB.  O  how  vehemeat  was  be  in  rebuking  sin!  especial. 
Ij  idolatry,  false  and  idle  awearing,  caTetousness,  and  licentious  living  <  Agihi, 
Sow  sweet  and  pleasant  were  bis  words  in  exhorting  unto  virtue  !  He  spake 
nothing  but  it  left,  as  it  were,  certain  stings  in  the  hearts  of  bis  hearers  which  moTcd 
them  to  consentto  his  doctrines.  None,eicepl  tbey  were  stiff-necked  and  oncircuin. 
ciaed  in  heart,  went  awaj  from  his  sermons  who  were  not  led  to  a  failhtul  repent- 
tnce  of  their  former  lives,  affected  with  high  detestation  of  sin,  and  moved  onto  all 
godlineasand  virtue.  1  knew  certain  men  who, by  persuasion  of  their  frienda,  wat 
onto  hia  sermcms,  awelline,  blown  full,  and  puffed  up  like  unto  Esop'a  frogs  vith 
onvy  and  malice  against  Uie  preacher ;  but  when  tliey  returned,  the  sermon  being 
done,  and  were  asked  how  they  liked  bim  and  his  doctrine,  answered  with  the  priesia 
and  phariaees'  servants,' Never  man  spake  like  this  man.' 

' "  I  will  W>1  further  report  his  freedom  of  speech  against  bujing  and  selling 
beneficea,  against  the  promoting  into  livings  them  which  are  UDieaveDed  and 
ignorant  b  the  law  of  God.  against  popish  pardons,  against  the  reposing  i>ar  hope 
in  our  own  works  or  in  other  men's  merits,  against  false  religion,  Slc  Neither 
do  I  here  relate  how  beneficial  he  was,  according  to  his  ability,  to  poor  scholars  and 
other  needy  people;  so  oontbrmable  was  his  life  to  his  doctrine;  so  watered  he  with 
good  deeds  whatsoever  he  bad  planted  with  godly  words.  He  so  laboured  earnestly 
both  in  word  and  deed  lo  win  and  allure  otbera  to  the  love  of  Christ's  doctrine 
uid  his  holy  religion,  that  it  became  a  proTcrbial  saying,  even  to  tfaia  day,  'wbes 
tnaster Stafford  read,  and  master  Latimer  preached,  then  waa  Cambridge  Uessed."' 

And  as  Becon  goes  on  to  give  the  character  of  the  other  holy 
oian  here  mentioned,  of  whom  very  little  is  elsewhere  published, 
it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  have  his  por- 
trait also  from  the  pen  of  one  so  well  qualified  in  all  respects  to 
exhibit  his  true  character. 


■  George  Stafford  or  Stavert,  was  ftUow  of  Penbroke  Rail,  in  Ci^bridge,  a 
reader  of  divinity,  who  lectured  on  the  Scripture*  He  gave  every  attention  lo  the 
dotiei  of  his  ministry.  About  1536  there  was  one  of  great  Ame  tot  hia  skill  as  a 
«Mgurai|  at  Cambridge.    This  man  fell  sick  of  the  plague.    From  compasaco 
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tuto  tlwin  that  ponua  them,  the  Stroar  and  commendtlioii  of  men,  wberewith 

he  nu  plcnlcouely  endued.  This  I  say,  that  he  wbh  t.  man  of  Tery  pcrreot 
life;  and  if  I  may  so  speak  of  an  angrlic  conrereation,  appriiTedly  learned  in  the 
Hebrew,  Oreeli,  and  Latin  tongue  i  and  aucb  a  one  u  had.  thiougb  hia  painfbl 
labours,  obtained  eingMlar  knowted^  in  Uie  mysteries  of  Ciod'a  moM  bleaud  word- 
By  his  industry,  laiwur,  paioa,  and  diligence,  he  seemed  of  ■  dead  man  (o  make 
blessed  Fuul  live  again ;  and  putting  away  all  unseemliness,  ect  him  forth  in  hi* 
native  colours,  so  that  now  he  is  both  to  be  seen,  road,  and  heard  with  great  plea- 
sure, by  tbem  that  labour  in  the  study  of  his  most  (^Ij  epialles.  And  as  he  bean* 
li£ed  the  leltern  of  blessed  Paul  with  his  godly  eipositiona,  he  learnedly  set  forth  ia 
his  lectures,  the  nalive  sense  and  true  understanding  of  the  four  evangeilsla;  reslor. 
invunlo  ua  in  a  lively  manner,  the  spostliis  mind  and  the  mindof  those  holy  writers, 
which,  fer  lomany  yeari  belbre,  had  lain  unknown  and  obscured,  tljroughtiiedark* 
ness  and  mists  of  Fiiarisees  and  Papists.  He  was  a  tnithfiil  and  a  prudent  servant, 
giving  meat  to  the  Lord's  household  in  due  litne.  He  cast  away  profane  and  old 
wives' fables,  and  as  the  good  nervanl  of  Jesus  Christ  exercised  himself  unto  godliness. 
He  was  an  example  to  the  faithful,  in  word,  in  conversalion,  in  love,  in  spirit,  in  lailh, 
in  purity.  He  gave  his  mind  to  reading,  lo  exhorting,  to  doctrine.  He  studied  (o 
show  himaclf  unto  God  a  laudable  workman  that  needeth  not  lo  be  ashamed,  di- 
viding the  word  of  tmlh  justly.  He  was  gentle  unlo  every  man,  nnd  nilh  meek- 
ness informed  them  that  resisted  the  troth,  if  God  at  any  time  would  give  them  repen- 
tance for  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  turn  them  again  from  the  snare  of  the  deviL 
He  fought  a  ehhI  tight,  he  finished  his  course,  ho  kept  the  faith ;  therefore  there 
is  laid  up  lor  liiin  a  crown  of  righteoasncas,  which  the  I>ord,  the  rigliteoue  Judge, 
shall  give  him  in  that  day ;  and  not  to  him  only,  hut  to  all  them  Ibal  love  His 
coming." 

"  While  I  was  training  up  youth,  and  tsshioning  their  micds  unto  true  godli- 
nosH,  behold  uneipecled  letters  were  sent  lo  me  from  my  most  dear  mother;  in 
which  she  refjuired  me  to  return  to  my  native  country,  and  to  be  a  staff  of  her  old 
age,  as  my  father-in-law  waa  departed  from  this  vale  of  misery.  Conuderlng  my 
duty,  and  the  honour*  which  I  owe  her  by  the  manifest  commandment  of  God,  1 
immediately  afler,  not  without  the  friendly  conaent  of  my  weU-willera,  departed 
from  Warwickabire,  and  with  all  haste  repaired  home." 

Although  the  preceding  extract  ia  long,  it  will,  we  trust,  be 
found  entertaining  to  our  readers,  as  furnishing  a  picture  of  the 
religious  and  moral  state  of  England  before  the  blessed  end  of 
the  Reformation.  It  will  only  be  regretted  that  our  author  has 
not  left  us  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  account  of  himself  and  co- 
adjutor's in  the  work  of  the  Reformation- 

Upon  the  acceision  of  Edward  VI.,  Becon  waa  one  of  the  six 
preachers,  stationed  at  Canterbury  by  Cranmer:  he  was  at  the 
same  time  chaplain  to  the  protector  Somerset,  and  sometimes 
visited  in  his  family  at  Sheen. 

After  the  lamented  death  of  Edward  VI.,  when  Mary  came  to 
the  throne,  he,  together  with  Bradford  and  Veron,  was  committed 
to  the  tower;  where  he  remained  prisoner  seven  months.  How 
he  obtained  his  release,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  for  almost  all  hia 
fellow  labourers  were  detained  in  confinement  until  papery  was 

to  hia  sool,  Stafford  ventured  his  own  life  by  visiting  him,  and  reasoned  v^ith  him 
tlpon  his  wicked  life  and  practices  till  be  was  brought  lo  repantanoe,  and  destroyed 
his  books;  but  while  he  was  thus  instrumental  in  lannf  this  man'i  soul,  it  waa 
at  tbi  aipBnn  of  hia  pwn  life. 
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completely  established,  and  then  committed  to  the  flames.  Becoo, 
although  liberated  from  prison,  was  aware  that  his  life  would  not 
be  secure  in  England,  he,  therefore,  after  remaining  in  conceal- 
ment for  some  time,  escaped  to  the  continent,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  His  writings  were  in- 
cluded by  name  in  the  proclamation  of  Philip  and  Mary  against 
heretical  books  of  the  Reformers ;  and  no  doubt  many  copies 
were  destroyed.  While  on  the  continent,  he  was  not  idle,  but 
employed  his  pen  in  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Among  other  things,  he  wrote  an  address  to  his  perse- 
cuted brethren  in  England,  directing  them  to  their  only  refuge 
and  deliverer;  which  was  often  read  in  the  private  meetings  of 
the  Protestants,  and  afforded  edification  and  comfort  to  many. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mary,  Becon  returned  again  to  England, 
and  laboured  zealously  and  successfully  to  promote  the  truth. 
Like  many  of  the  esiles,  and  most  excellent  characters  of  that 
day,  he  was  in  favour  of  greater  latitude  as  to  uniformity  than 
was  allowed,  and  was  one  of  that  large  minority  in  the  convoca- 
tion, who  petitioned  for  a  greater  liberty  with  respect  to  some 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  Strype's  Annals, 
tfiat  the  rigid  doctrine  of  uniformity  was  carried  by  the  majority 
of  a  single  vote;  for  in  support  of  the  petition  there  were  fifty- 
eight  votes,  and  against  it  fifty-nine.  And  when  the  clergy  of 
London  were  required  at  Lambeth  to  subscribe  the  ecclesiastical 
regulations  recently  adopted,  Becon  at  first  refused,  but  after- 
wards conformed.  After  this,  Canterbury  seems  to  have  been 
tiie  usual  place  of  his  residence,  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  1567. 

Becon  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  useful 
writers  among  the  British  reformers.  His  publications  exceed 
forty  in  number;  and  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  length. 
The  earliest  was  printed  in  1541,  and  the  latest  in  1566.  They 
embrace  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects,  than  the  works  of  any 
other  writer  of  that  day.  Several  of  them  relate  to  the  popish 
controversy,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  versed. 
Their  contents  are  strictly  scriptural,  and  frequently  contain,  for 
several  pages  together,  passages  appropriate  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  felicitously  connected :  and  while  all  the  reformers 
were  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  Becon,  perhaps,  in  this  respect, 
excelled  them  all. 

Most  of  his  writings  were  at  first  published  as  separate  tracts, 
and  were  mu(h  read  and  widely  circulated.  The  printer.  Day, 
1549,  obtained  a  license  to  reprint  all  the  writings  of  Becon, 
which  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  in  demand. 
A.  D.  V564,  a  uniform  and  corrected  edition  of  his  works  wai 
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printed  under  his  uwa  superintendence,  and  dedicated  to  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  realm.  They  form  three  volumes^ 
folio,  and  arc  now  amonK  the  scarcest  writioga  of  the  reformers 
of  England.  Few  of  them  have  been  reprinted  since  Uiat  time; 
and  thus  the  numerous  and  excellent  writings  of  this  pious  and 
learned  divine  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  unmerited  oblivion. 
It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  see  a  list  of  Becoa's  works. 
The  following  is  furnished  by  the  editor  of  the  volume  now  un- 
der consideration : 

1.  News  from  Heaven.  8.  The  Christinas  Banquet.  3.  A 
Potation  for  Lent  4.  The  Pathway  to  Prayer.  5.  A  Pleasant 
Nosegay.  6.  The  Policy  of  War.  7.  David's  Harp  newly 
Stringed.  S.  A  New  Year's  Gift  9.  An  Invective  against 
Swearing,  10.  The  Governance  of  Virtue.  11.  A  New  Cate- 
chism. 18.  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Christian  Matrimony.  13. 
The  Jewel  of  Joy.  14.  The  Principles  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion. 15.  A  Treatise  of  Fasting.  16.  The  Castle  of  Comfort 
17.  The  Solace  of  the  Soul.  IS.  The  Fortress  of  the  Faithful. 
19.  The  Christian  Knight  20.  Homily  a^inst  Whoredom. - 
21.  The  Flames  of  Godly  Prayers.  22.  The  Pomander  of 
Prayer.  23.  The  Sick  Man's  Salve.  24.  Dialogue  between  the 
Angel  and  the  Shepherds.  25.  A  Comfortable  Epistle  to  the 
Afflicted  People  of  God.  26.  A  Supplication  to  God  for  re- 
storing his  Holy  Word.  27.  The  Displaying  of  the  Popirfi 
Mass.  28.  Common  Places  of  Holy  Scripture.  29.  Compari- 
son between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Pope's  Mass.  30.  Proob 
from  the  Fathers  against  the  Popish  Errors  relative  to  the  Sacra- 
ments. 31.  The  Monstrous  Merchandise  of  the  Romish 
Bishops,  32.  The  Pilgrims  of  Rome.  33.  Diversity  between 
God's  Word  and  Man's  Invention.  34.  The  Acts  of  Christ  and 
Anti-christ  35.  Christ's  Chronicle.  36.  The  Summary  of  the 
New  Testament  37.  The  Demands  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
38.  The  Glorious  Triumph  of  God's  Blessed  Word.  39.  The 
Praise  of  Death.  40.  Postills,  or  Sermons  upon  the  Gospels  for 
the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  throughout  the  y£ar. 

There  are,  besides,  a  few  other  pieces  ascribed  to  Becoo,  and 
some  translations;  and  he  is  known  to  have  assisted  in  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  called  "The  Bishop's  Bible." 

Of  the  above  named  works,  those  included  in  the  volume  now 
under  review,  are  1,  News  out  of  Heaven.  2.  A  New  Year's 
Gift  3.  An  Invective  against  Swearing.  4.  The  Castle  of 
Comfort  5.  The  Fortress  of  the  Faithful.  6.  The  Christian 
Knight  7.  The  Flower  of  Godly  Prayers.  8.  The  Sick  Man's 
Salve.  9.  The  Demands  of  Holy  Scripture.  10.  Diversity  be- 
tween God's  Word  and  Man's  Invention.     11.  Select  Sermons. 
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By  a  comparison  of  these  lists  tt  will  be  seen,  that  the  volume 
now  given  to  the  public,  contains  only  a  smell  part  of  the  writings 
of  this  eminent  man :  and  indeed,  in  regard  to  several  of  those 
here  printed,  the  original  is  very  considerably  curtailed;  and  in 
one  instance  {The  Sick  Man's  Salve]  we  have  only  the  last  part 
of  a  hook  of  considerable  extent,  and  once  of  ^eat  popularity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  hereafter  some  person  who  has  access  to 
his  original  works,  will  publish  other  treatises  of  Becon.  It 
might  have  been  expected,  that  the  style  of  a  man  writing  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  would  now  be  nearly  ob- 
solete; but  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  except  in  regard  to 
a  single  word  here  and  there,  that  we  scarcely  know  w\\&k  to 
direct  our  readers  to  a  specimen  of  the  English  language,  so 
pleasing  and  forcible,  as  in  the  writings  of  Becon.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  an  exuberance  in  his  language  which  is  not  perfectly  con- 
formable to  the  canons  of  criticism  now  in  vogue;  but  whether 
our  English  style  is  really  improved  since  the  days  of  the  British 
reformers,deserves  a  passing  doubt  Aa  our  object  in  this  review 
\A  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion  respecting  the  doctrines  or 
opinions  contained  in  this  volume,  but  merely  to  bring  an  almost 
forgotten  writer  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  will  now,  as  best 
calculated  to  answer  our  purpose,  give  a  copious  extract  from  the 
first  of  the  treatises  of  our  author,  from  which  some  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  his  style  and  manner,  and  also  of  his  theologi- 
cal opinions. 

In  this  tract  Gabriel  is  introduced,  as  on  the  day  of  Christ's 
Nativity  speaking  to  fallen  man  in  the  way  of  instruction,  ex- 
hortation, and  encouragement 

"God,  in  the  beginning,  ■■  the  RaljScripturGa  le*tify,  made  mBn  accordiDgtohb 
own  aimilitude,  likoneaB,  and  image.  That  is  to  aaj.  He  endued  liim  with  imnHntiUil]^ 

wit,  reuon,  upience,  justice,  fice-will,  mercy,  r<>odiieBB,  holiness,  trulL,  and  all  pei- 
J^lions,  and  gave  him  empire  and  rule  orer  all  filing  cfeaturcs:  placin?  him  in  a  joy. 
fill  paradioe,  a  garden  fall  of  pleasure,  that  he  sliauld  woiii  it  and  keep  it;  giving  him 
tXto  authority,  power,  and  liberlj'  to  eat  of  eier^  tree  in  the  garden,  uve  esily  oftba 
liccof  iinOKledgeof  good  and  evil.  Jf  man  did  cat  of  that  ever  so  soon,  God  told 
turn  before,  that  he  should  die  the  death— that  is,  Hi  11  from  the  glorious  state,  where. 
in  he  then  was,  and  become  mortal,  ainrut,  wretched,  miserable,  servile,  thraJl,  cap- 
tive, and  B  very  bond  alave  to  Satan — hated  of  God,  vrud  of  all  goodnesa,  bent  la  all 
mischief,  the  son  of  perdition,  a  fire  brand  of  hell,  a  veaael  of  ire  and  wrath.  All 
these  tbingH  did  God  Icit  before  unto  Adam,  that  he  might  be  prudent,  wise,  circam- 
spect,  and  the  better  arm  faimeelf  with  courageous  valour  tn  light  against  the  crafty 
and  subtle  assaults  of  his  enemj. 

*'  Not  long  alWr,  Satan,  whom  God  had  thrown  out  of  heaven  (or  his  proud  diso- 
bedience, and  disobedient  pride,  ehvying  man  that  blessed  and  glorions  slate  wherein 
he  did  remain ;  desiring  also  his  perdition  like  his  own,  full  crollily  and  like  a  nit; 
■erpent,  attempted  the  woman  as  the  more  frail  vessel,  and  ready  to  be  sobdued  and 
overcome ;  so  that  at  the  last  she  gave  way  to  the  crafty  persaaaions  oT  that  wilr 
serpent,  the  father  of  lying,  and  wickedly  transgreaeed  God's  moat  holy  aunmaiu. 
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"  For  Satao  told  him  plualy  that  there  wan  no  danger  is  eating  of  that  frait 
wbicb  was  rorbidden,  nerther  abmld  the;  die  the  death  though  the^  to  did  ;  yea,  ra- 
Iber  their  ejea  ahould  be  opancd,  and  thej  abould  be  u  giMlB,kn awing  Kood  and  btU. 
The  wom&n  being-  inflamed  with  theae  honej-Uke  and  aweet  enticemenU ;  aeeing 
alio,  thai  the  tree  was  good  to  ea<  ot;  &ir  to  the  eje,  and  pleaunt  to  bebold,  took  tha 
fhiit  oi*  it,  did  eat,  and  lilerwarda  gave  it  to  hor  buabond,  who  did  eat  in  like 
manoer;  to  that  alraighlway,  botb  their  eyoii  were  opened,  and  they  «aw  that  they 
were  naked ;  that  ia,  they  perceived  ligbt  well  liial  the;  were  now  becDine  miaorable, 
wretched,  linfiil,  reduced  to  eitreme  calattiity,  and  utterly  fallen  from  the  ikvour  of 
God,  for  the  tranagrcaBJon  of  hia  moat  bleiacd  precept,  which  made  tliem  to  be  very 
much  aahamed  and  to  hide  Ibemtelves.  Irom  the  fear  of  God.  O  miserable!  pitiful 
chaoge!  O  chance  more  perilous  than  can  beeipresscd!  Now  ii  a  man  become  of  im- 
mortal, mortal;  of  righteoug,  wicked;  of  niae,  fboliah ;  of  b<dy,  profane ;  of virtooua  ill- 
diapaacdjoffree,  bond;  of  merciful,  cruel;  of  godly,  devilitibi  of  faithful,  unfailhl'uli 
ofipiritoal,  carnal;  of  true,  laJie ;  of  avesaelof  mercy,  IhcTcuelof  wrath  ;  oftheaon 
of  God,  the  son  of  the  devil;  of  the  heir  of  glory,  thehcirof  damnatioa.  'And  wbalia 
more  to  be  lamented,  not  Adam  alone  ia  fallen  into  tbit  damnable  atalc,  but  also  all 
hii  poaterlty  ;  ao  that  as  many  as  come  of  lliia  old  Adam,  are  damned,  cursed,  and 
thrown  down  from  the  favoui  of  God.  Thus  our  tranagreaaion  of  God'a  command- 
meut  bath  made  you  all  aubject  to  the  yoke  and  tyrannT  of  Satan,  and  bound  to  ever- 
lasting damnation.  Adam  ia  your  father,  and  ye  are  his  ciiildrcn  :  look  Ihcrelbre  in 
what  case  he  ia,  in  the  very  same  are  you.  Adam  ia  carnal,  therefore  aro  you  carnal ; 
Adamia  wicked,  therefore  are  je  wicked ;  Adam  iathe  son  of  wrath,  therefore  are  ye 
the  MHii  of  wtath  ;  Adam  is  a  liar  and  nothing  but  vanity,  Iheralbre  are  ye  liars  and 
nothing  but  vanity  ;  Adam  ia  captive  and  bound  prisoner  to  Satan,  sin,  death  and  hell, 
tberefbra  are  ye  captives,  and  bound  priaonera  to  Satan,  sin,  death  and  bell.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  I  That  which  ia  bom  of  the  Scab  ia  fleeh.  Do  men  gatlier  grapes 
of  thorna,  or  figs  of  bricra?  Evenaa  ilia  impoasible  tor  a  sour  crab  tree  to  bring 
forth  aavonry  and  aweet  apples,  so  is  it  imposaible  for  a  sinful  man,  drowned  tti 
horied  all  in  ain,  lo  beget  any  other  than  sinliil,  ungodly,  and  wicked  children. 
Yea,  merely  by  the  sin  of  one  man,  Adam,  was  evil  brought  forth  upon  alt  men 
imto  damnation.  By  the  disobedience  of  him  were  all  made  sinners,  and  by 
nature  the  ^ons  of  wrath.  For  tbia  one  man'a  fault  did  sin  enter  into  the  world, 
and  through  sin,  death  ;  and  so  death  came  upon  all  men,  inasmuch  ae  nU  have  sin- 
ned. Ye  were  therefore  begotten  in  sin,  conceived  in  ain,  and  brought  forth  in  ain. 
None  of  you  all  is  pure,  but  every  one  ia  polluted  with  nugodlineaa.  Yoor  minda 
•nd  tboDghts  are  also  prone  to  evil  at  all  limca.  ¥e  are  not  able  to  think  a  good 
thought  of  youraclvca.  What  wilt  ye  do  now  7  To  Seo  profileth  nothing,  to  undo 
also  bringeth  damnation ;  thus  you  see  that  ye  cannot  escape  by  an;  meani;  To 
iriHigBte  Bikd  assuage  the  divine  ire  and  God's  wrath  ye  are  not  able.  Your  sin 
hath  made  God  angry  with  you.  What  have  yoa  now,  I  pray  you,  wherewith  ye 
tnay  pleaas  him.'  Yourielvca,  as  ye  have  heard  heretofore,  are  the  children  of 
wrath,  begotten  in  sin,  carnal,  wicked,  and  ungodly ;  your  heart  ia  corrupt,  unclean, 
■tinkiag,  flowing  with  iniquity,  arrogant,  pufled  up,  proud,  hating  God,  Idving  itself^ 
JijUof  hypocrisy,  and  all  evil.  Your  fruits  are  like  unto  yourselves,  that  is  detcata- 
Ue  in  the  sight  of  God.  'Thus  you  see  that  you  have  no  way  to  pacify  God's  wrath, 
who  b«  have  stirred  up  against  yourselves  through  yoor  w  ickedneas.  WbBt,ther»< 
fore  remaineth,  but  only  that  you  look  for  all  cruel  and  grievous  ihinga  ?    Hell'a 

h  is  open  and  ready  to  swallow  yon  up.    I'hc  lire  of  hell  wbioh  never  shall  be 

cbed  awailelli  you.  Everlasting  lormenla,  intolerable  punishments,  perpetual 
Kulinga  abide  you.  You  are  appointed  lo  that  place  where  weeping  and  gnaib- 
iug  of  teeth  are ;  where  the  fire  is  ineitinguishabte ;  where  the  worm  of  those  that 
be  there  never  dies.  What  will  ye  do  now,  what  efaifl  will  you  find  ?  Will  you 
IllUU  the  taw  which  God  cave  to  Moaea,  and  so  pacify  his  wnlh  T  But  this  ye  are 
notable  to  do;  for  of  yourffilvca  ye  are  nothing  but  flesh,  and  utterly  without  God. 
Moreover,  the  law  ia  apiritual ;  that  ia,  it  requires  not  only  politic  and  civil  works, 
bnt  also  pure  affections,  and  clean  motives  of  tho  Spirit,  and  must  be  full^llcd,  not 
with  external  works  only,  but  also  with  a  frank  and  free  heart,  doing  the  works  of 
the  law,  not  of  constraint  and  ft>r  laar  of  punishment,  but  of  knre.  Now  is  the  law 
KO.  V.  VOL,  IV.  3  T 
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ami  70a  of  eootnry  DBtore.  Wbon  dwn  iIuJl  yt  afTM  t  ' 
holr,  uhI  the  procept  ii  holjand  rifthteoas  and  good;  but  j«  u 
and  eni    How  wiU  js  Ihsn  accompHih  Uie  U<r,  thU  ye  may  pacify  God'*  wnlli. 


>iiaffourBiDa,Uiroaib  jror  own  merita  aatl  dniarta  T  Cuba 
tM  n  dead  erect  and  lid  np  hiDMeirr  &11  be  reniaM  and  Uke  agaia  Ua  arwMT  T 
C^  be  recover  new  itreagth  I  Can  fleih  tmcb  flerii  no  more  to  nn  T  Can  th* 
-Ba||ie  command  beraelfDo  more  to  87?  Can  the  dolphin  oeaaa  to  awiDiT  Can  Iha 
Mta  of  India  cliange  hit  akin,  and  Ifae  cat  orthe  momitaai  bar  apota?  Neitberttn 
je  oryonraeWea  oeaae  to  be  what  je  are,  nor  yet  worh  rood  who  have  been  ao  iang 
axerciaed  in  eril.  The  law  killeth,  it  giveth  not  UA.  The  law  worhath  death,  di^ 
pleaaafc,  and  damnation ;  it  pnn>hu«  not  grioo,  remiaaicn  of  tiiw,  ftnor,  mienj, 
peaoe  and  tranqaillity  of  oonacienoe ;  for  cnraed  ii  erer j  om  that  oontmaetfa  Ml  m 
•U  Ibinga  written  in  tbe  book  of  the  kwthal  he  maj  do  them." 

In  this  strain  of  pungent  and  convincing  remark,  the  writw 

Sea  on  for  several  pages,  cutting  off  the  guilty  sinner  from  every 
se  refuge ;  driving  him  to  utter  despair,  as  it  relates  to  his  owa 
merits  and  exertions,  and  shutting  him  up  to  the  way  of  salv^ 
tion  by  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  only  possible  way  of  escape,  l^iia 
gospel  plan,  this  good  news  to  the  perishing,  he  then  proceeds  to 
open,  with  as  much  clearness  and  force  as  be  b^ore  bad  exl^iit- 
ed  roan's  undone  and  helpless  condition,  under  the  law. 

"God  peroeiTiiiB  in  what  miaerabia  caae  Adam  and  all  hii  poeterity  wen  «t, 
Ihroogh  tbe  breaking  of  hi*  nmit  holy  and  blearcd  commandnient;  and  thai  death, 
by  the  enry  of  Balui,  had  come  over  all  the  world;  willing,  of  hia  own  free  mercy, 
withoat  any  of  yonr  meriti  and  dewrta,  to  ahow  himself  of  no  leai  power  to  aare 
nan,  than  the  deril  wia  to  condemn  him ;  said  to  Solan  at  that  time,  when  Adam 
bad  ofEEuded,  I  wiH  pot  enmity  between  thee  and  the  womui,  between  thy  aeed  and 
her  aoed,  and  that  Klf-wmc  iced  ehall  tread  down  thy  bead.  O  nnat  nreet  ami 
BomfortaUe  promiae !  O  most  heavenly  word  of  graoe !  Here  is  the  beginning  at 
jonr  Joy  and  gtidnew !  In  Adam  were  ye  alt  !o*(,  bat  in  thia  >eed  of  a  wmnao  are 
ye  alt  aaved  !  But  who  i>  tbia  aeedT  Not  Abel,  Enoch.  Abraham,  Imc,  Jacob, 
nor  David.  Who  then  7  Verily  the  Son  of  God,  even  Jeana  Chriat,  who,  withoat 
die  aeed  of  man,  by  the  wonderful  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  did  take  S«fa  of  tha 
pureVirrin  Mu?,  and  ia  thiaday  bran  unto  the  world.  He  is  the  seed  of  the  woman 
that  ^aQ  tread  down  Ibe  bead  M  the  aerpcnl;  that  ia  to  ray,  destroy  hia  power,  de- 
Uver  yon  oat  of  captivil;,  and  reconcile  yon  to  God  the  Father,  puicbaae  remisaivi 
of  your  ains,  obltia  the  Holy  Ghost  for  you,  and  make  yoo  IfeUow  heira  with  bim  of 
al«mal  glory." 

Here  the  eloquent  author  heaps  text  upon  text,  both  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  in  which  the  character  and  work  of 
the  roediator  is  set  forth,  and  then  proceeds  as  Ibllows: 

■  Horeover,  divera  grave,  weighly,  and  aeriooi  eanaea  are  thers,  why  it  waa  e«a- 
Ttnient  that  thia  yonr  Saviour  ihould  be  bom :  Firat,  that  inaamodl  as  ]ro  are  all 
grieroas  sinnera,  and  have  broken  all  the  commandments  of  God,  be  afaoold  IblGl 
the  law  tor  you,  delivering  yoa  from  tbe  curse  of  tbe  law,  wberaunto  ye  ate  bottid. 
or  else  by  no  means  coald  you  be  saved.  And  this  shall  this  child,  who  la  naw 
bom,  do  for  yoa,  delivering  you  from  tbe  eurae  ofthe  law  whereuntoye  aMboand: 
fi>r  Christ  is  the  periecl  fulRUing  of  the  law  unto  jaatification,  to  every  one  that  ba- 
liarath.  Christ  shall  redeem  you  from  the  oorae  of  tbe  law,  while  lia  is  made  ao- 
oorsed  tbr  yoor  sake ;  for  it  is  written,  <  curaed  ia  every  one  that  hangath  apiiii  a 
ttaa.'  0  what  jajSal  tidin|»  are  these  lor  you  to  bear,  that  Christ  ahall  deliver  yon 
ftsta  tha  cone  of^e  law,  and  reatore  yoa  ante  lifb,  who  were  befbndeadr' 
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Oar  author  next  ahowB  how  Christ  came  to  be  a  prophet  as 
well  as  a  priest,  and  represents  the  miserable  state  of  blindness 
into  which  maa  had  failen,  which  he,  by  his  word  and  spiri^ 
oomee  aa  a  glorious  light  into  the  world  to  remove.  But  he  r^ 
turns  again  to  the  contemplation  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ 

"Thii  ia  tbst  Son  of  loan,  who  U  come  lo  aavo  Ihat  which  wu  lost,  uid  not  la 
dejttoj'  the  souls  oTraen,  bul  lo  save  tbcm.  And  all  tbii  slioll  cotns  lo  pan  br  Iha 
oblatioD  and  offering  of  hii  own  moHt  prcciuui  blood  and  blcMed  bodj.  And  tbif 
one  ucrilice  oi  obtatlon  oC  hia  most  blesaed  body,  shall  be  abla  lo  wve  K>  mioj  M 
belisve  on  him,  eveii  to  tlie  uttermost.  Tho  tirlue  of  it  never  c«ues,  bul  eudum  in 
pcrfed  Btrenglh  Ibrever  and  aier.  dirisl's  blood  ahall  not  cr;  Ibr  TGUfeance  M 
tiie  blood  of  Abe!  did,  bat  lor  mercj,  grace,  and  liLvoui." 

In  the  same  lively  eTangelical  strain  does  the  author  descant 
on  the  whole  mediatorial  offices  and  work  of  Christ;  exhibiting 
him  in  bis  kingly  power  and  glory,  as  well  as  in  his  deep  hu- 
miliatioo  unto  death ;  and  in  conclusion  he  gives  a  summary  of 
the  doctrine  which  he  had  before  delivered,  and  ends  his  dit- 
course,  or  rather  represents  the  angel  Gabriel  as  exhorting  men 
in  the  followiog  animated  language; 

"*  "Receive  Ihia  four  Saviour  with  embracing  armi.  Bmi  unto  biia,  if  not  with 
tbe  feet  of  your  body,  yat  with  the  feet  of  the  mind.  Acknowledge  him  to  be  jour 
only  and  u]  lufficient  Saviour ;  and  that  there  ie  none  other  oame  given  unto  mea, 
under  heaven,  whence  they  muBt  be  aaved,  bot  only  tliia  name  of  Joioa  ChrlaL  Con- 
fen  him  lo  be  the  true  Son  of  the  living  God,  who  hath  now  taken  flesh  of  the  DKMt 

fiure  and  clean  Virgin  Mary,  for  your  sake.  Confess  him  alone  lo  be  your  peace, 
ilh,  health,  delence,  (goodness,  wiadom,  righteousness,  sanclJGcation,  aud  redemplioo. 
Your  pastor,  bisbop,  shepherd,  and  head.  In  all  your  troubin  resort  unlo  bim  •■ 
unto  n  strong  bulwark,  that  be  may  ease  you  of  your  miserable  burdens.  Pour  out 
jour  hearts  before  the  Lord)  know  hin^  to  be  your  Mediator  and  Advoeate,  Ask  all 
things  in  bis  name.  Doubt  noltiing  of  his  great  goodness  and  exceeding  merey  to- 
wards yon ;  for  behold  be  halh  written  you  on  bis  bauds,  that  you  may  be  ever  bi 
his  sight  Cao  a  woman  fbrgel  the  child  of  her  wotnb,  and  tlie  son  whom  she  bu 
borne  T  And  though  she  dolh  fbrgel  bim,  yet  God  will  not  forget  you.  He  will 
undoubtedly  easo  you  of  your  burdens  be  ihcy  ever  so  grcaL  If  ye  thirst,  he  will 
gi*B  joa  of  the  well  of  the  water  of  lile  freely.  If  ye  hunger.  He  ia  that  bread  of 
life  which  oamo  down  from  heaven,  of  which,  if  a  man  oat,  be  shall  Jive  for  ever. 
If  ye  be  sick,  he  is  a  physician,  ready  to  cure  and  heal  all  your  diaensea.  If  ye  bo 
bond,  and  in  servitude,  he  will  make  yon  free  and  set  you  at  liberty.  If  ye  be  dead 
in  sin,  he  is  llie  rMurrection  and  tbe  life.  If  ye  walk  in  darkness,  he  is  the  light  ef 
the  world.  If  ye  be  poor,  ho  is  rich  unlo  all  that  call  u^ion  him.  If  ye  be  profaos, 
wicked,  and  footish,  he  is  righteous,  holy,  and  wise.  If  ye  be  oppressed  with  sin, 
death,  and  hell,  he  hatli  subdued  them  all.  If  ye  fear  the  wrath  ofGod  the  Falbn, 
he  is  yeur  mediator,  advocate,  and  atonement-maker.  If  ye  have  condemned  yonr- 
■elvea  ihrg^h  sin,  he  ia  a  Saviour,  and  will  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  What 
would  je  have  more  1  Ye  want  nottiing  but  be  will  supply  it  for  you  abandaolly, 
and  to  the  uttermost  Fear  not  therefore,  to  come  to  ynur  new  king  JeJns  Cbrisl ; 
ibr  tlie  very  cause  of  his  coming  is  not  lo  destroy,  but  to  save  the  souls  of  men. 
Potaake  all  idolatry  and  vain  superatition.  Believe  in  liim  alone ;  put  your  affitnoe 
■  '         le  other  but  him  only.    And  lei  not  this  your  faith  be  4    '  '    " 
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wird  God,  lei  such  &  (ore  proceed  toWBrds  jonr  neighbour,  ihnt  onl  of  that  lo»» 
Ibcre  maj  ipiing  plenty  of  good  works.  Be  tike  unto  a  good  tree  wbich  brmfdli 
forth  ber  Truil  in  due  llmo.  Be  no  bnrreu  and  unfruilful  fig  tree,  lest  the  mtkdic- 
tlon  and  curse  ofGod  fall  on  you.  White  you  have  time,  work  good  nnto  all  men ; 
At  God  hath  not  deliirered  jou  fhim  Ihe  power  of  your  enemies,  and  of  all  mcfa  ■> 
hale  you,  that  you  abould  ccmtinue  evil,  or  retvirn  to  your  own  wickednetsi  Imt  tb^ 
ye,  Bct  at  liberty,  and  void  of  ail  fear,  ihouJd  »crvc  him  in  holioesa  and  righteoa»- 
neu  before  him,  all  the  days  of  your  Ufc.  '  Ye  arc  now  Christ's  allogetber,  tbere- 
Swe  must  ye  Inok  whnt  he  will  have  you  to  do.  For  if  he  be  punished,  who  di»- 
daiaed  to  fulfil  the  commandment  of  a  terrestrial  nnd  rarthiy  power,  in  what  oae 
■re  ye,  ifycdo  either  cut  away  or  despise  the  commandment  of  a  heavenly  Gover- 
nor. Certainty  ye  ought  so  to  institute  and  order  your  life,  that  it  ahould  Mvre 
ChtUt  your  captain,  in  aach  manner  tliat  Satan  ahould  have  nothing  to  do  with 
yon,  nor  ye  with  him.  For  he  that  doelh  ain  is  Ihe  servant  of  sin;  th<Tefere> 
ought  ye  to  cut  away  all  aio  from  you,  and  give  your  minds  to  porilj  and 
holineis  of  life,  and  eevr  atudy  to  maintain  mutual  love.  For  not  every  one  that 
aailh.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doelh  tlM 
will  of  God  which  is  in  heaven.  Hs  that  perlaineth  to  Christ  is  a  new  cnatore ; 
■nd  titey  that  belong  unto  him  have  occupied  the  fleah  with  the  lasts  thereof;  llMt«- 
fetc  if  ye  bo  Ihe  soldiers  of  Cliriat,  declare  it  in  outwurd  works,  for  it  ii  a  point  of 
notable  unshamefacednesa  to  boaat  yourselves  that  ye  pertain  to  Chriat'a  army  and 
yet  do  nothing  at  all  that  he  commandeth.  HothataaithhedwelJeth  in  him,on|fatto 
walk  ai  he  hath  walked.  If  ye  aay  that  ye  have  fellowabip  with  Christ,  and  yM 
walk  in  darkneas,  ye  lie  and  do  not  the  truth  ;  but  if  je  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  M 
theligtit,  then  haveyefellowahip  together,  and  Ihe  blood  of  this,  your  &vioQr  Je«n« 
Christ,  God's  own  Son,  maketh  you  clear  from  all  ain.  Nowforiako  ■UwiekediMM 
and  embrace  all  godlinesa.  Reject  all  idolatry,  and  practice  Ihe  true  worshippiii£ 
afGnd.  Cut  away  the  worksofihe  flesh,  and  put  on  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  Hor- 
ti^  old  Adam,  and  become  new  men.  Let  jonr  tight  >o  shine  Iwfbre  men,  thmt 
they  may  we  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  which  u  in  h«aven." 

It  was  our  purpose  to  give  several  extracts  from  the  other 
treatises  coDtained  in  this  volume,  but  the  length  of  what  we 
have  given  Trom  the  first,  must  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  au- 
thor's style  and  spirit. 

The  next  tract  in  this  volume,  entitled,  "  A  New-Years  Gift," 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  or  conversation,  between  PhilemoD, 
the  giver  of  the  New-Year's  Gift,  Theophilus,  Eusebius,  and 
Christopher,  his  friends,  "^he  object  of  the  work  is  to  show, 
that,  as  salvation  cometh  by  Christ  only,  so  Christ  is  no  Saviour 
but  to  them  that  repent,  believe,  and  lead  a  virtuous  life,  "and 
are  plenteous  in  doing  good  works."  It  was  dedicated  "to  the 
right  worshipful  Master  Thomas  Royden,  Esquire,  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace,"  and  from  this  dedication  we  learn,  that  it  v/aa 
composed  by  the  author,  immediately  after  "a  grievous  and 
troublesome  sickness."  The  Gift,  which  Philemon  had  prepared 
for  his  friends  on  New- Year's  day,  was  no  other  than  a  precious 
text  of  Scripture,  which  he  undertook  to  expound  for  their  edi- 
fication and  comfort.  The  text  was  a  part  of  the  lesson  for 
Christmas  day,  and  according  to  the  English  version  then  in  u«e, 
was  this:  "  The  gift  of  Ood  that  bringeth  salvution  unto  all 
men,  hath  appeared,  and  teackelh  us  that  we  should  deny  un~ 
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godUneas  and  worldly  lusts,  and  that  tot  should  live  aoberly, 
religiously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world;  looking  for  that 
blessed  h^e  and  appearing  of  the  glory  of  the  great  Oodand 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himseiffor  us,  to  redeem 
us  from  all  unrighteousTiess,  and  to  cleanse  us  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar people  unto  himsey,  and  even  such  as  should  be  earnest 
followers  of  good  toorks." 

There  is  not  only  much  aound  doctrine  in  this  tract,  but  it  ii 
expressed  in  a  very  attractive'and  elegant  manner.  The  perusal 
of  the  whole  will  be  accompanied  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  the 
lorer  of  divine  truth. 

"The  Invective  against  swearing,"  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  cutting  reproofs  of  that  profane  vice,  which  we  have  ever 
aeen.  It  would  now  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  to  have  it 
abridged  and  widely  circulated^  in  our  country,  where  this  hate- 
ful vice  abounds ;  especially,  we  should  like  to  see  that  part  of 
it  re-published,  which  relates  to  perjury.  This,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
is  a  crying  sin,  an  account  of  which  the  land  should  mourn,  and 
yet  we  seldom  hear  it  reproved,  even  from  the  pulpit  No  asso- 
ciations  are  formed  to  check  its  dangerous  progress;  and  among 
the  variety  of  religious  tracts  in  circulation,  we  have  seen  nothiue 
intended  to  rebuke  this  vice,  so  detrimental  to  the  state,  as  well 
as  the  church. 

The  fourth  tract  in  this  volume,  is  entitled,  "The  Castle  of 
Comfort"  It  is  directed  against  the  Romanists,  and  would  an- 
swer well,  as  it  is  short,  to  be  circulated  among  the  blinded  fol- 
lowers of  popish  doctrine  at  this  time.  The  object  of  the  piece, 
as  stated  by  the  author  himself,  is,  I.  To  prove  from  manifest 
Scripture,  that  God  only  forgiveth  sin.  2.  That  the  priest  is 
but  a  minister  appointed  of  God  to  declare  the  remission  of  sins 
to  the  truly  penitent — to  declare — and  not  to  forgive.  3.  An 
jinswer  to  the  objections  of  the  adversarie's.  4.  The  use  of  the 
Keys. 

The  "Fortress  of  the  Faithful,"  is  also  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logue, as  it  had  a  special  reference  to  the  civil  disturbances,  and 
prevailing  miseries  of  multitudes  of  people  when  it  was  written, 
the  editor  of  this  volume  has  left  out  a  great  deal  of  the  original ; 
and  also  has  admitted  copious  citations  of  Scripture  examples, 
which  were  exceedingly  proper,  when  the  Bible  had  been  so 
long  a  sealed  book,  that  its  contents  were  very  little  known  by 
the  people  at  large,  but  now  when  the  Scriptures  are  in  every 
one's  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  transcribe  so  much  of  what  they 
contain  in  the  tracts  put  into  circulation. 

"  The  Christian  Knight"  is  an  ingenious  and  spirited  dialogue, 
between  Satan  and  a  Christian  soldier.     The  whole  object  of 
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Satin  seema  to  Iw  to  disarm  the  Chriatiaa  of  hit  ahield  of  fthfa, 
and  to  drire  him  to  distrust  of  God's  mercy,  and  to  desperatioiif 
by  exaggerating  the  greatness  of  his  sina.  The  r«aistasee  of  the 
Knight,  a  Christian  soldier,  is  lirm  and  scriptural.  He  not  only 
protects  hia  vitals  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  broad  shield  of  faith, 
but  he  discomfits  his  persevering  foe,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  tb* 
-sword  of  the  spirit.  The  tract  is  admirably  adapted  to  tbe  cast 
of  such  as  are  keenly  buffeted  by  Satan;  and  to  auch  also,  who 
are -ooDtinually  in  danger  of  giving  up  all  hope,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  their  sins.  This  discourse  furnishes  strong  evideooe 
of  the  fertility  of  Becon's  genius,  and  of  his  experimental  ao- 
quaintance  with  the  depths  of  Satan.  It  is  extremely  probable 
liiat  Bunyan  was  well  acquainted  with  this  tract,  and  that  he  TO 
not  a  little  indebted  to  it,  in  composing  some  parts  of  his  "Pit 
grim,"  and  "Holy  War." 

Prefixed  to  this  discourse,  there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  "Tbt 
Right  Honourable  Francis  Russell,  Knight,  and  aflerwardt,Dakc 
of  Bedford,  which  is  an  interesting  composition,  and  gives  ua  a 
favourable  idea  of  the  piety  of  the  distinguished  noblenoan  te 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Indeed,  Lord  Russell  not  only  profened 
the  Protestant  religion,  but  had  the  honour  of  suffering  for  the 
sake  of  the  tnith.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was  imprisoned 
for  a  considerable  time.  Cranmer,  Bradford,  and  others,  took  a 
deep  interest  in  him,  and  wrote  letters  to  him  for  his  coninna- 
tion  and  comfort  The  whole  of  this  address  to  Lord  Ruasellf 
we  would  willingly  transcribe,  but  a  regard  to  the  narrowneas  of 
our  limits,  makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  forbear  further  quo- 
tations. 

Becon  seems  to  have  exercised  himself  much  in  compoung 
prayers ;  and  from  the  specimen  here  given,  which,  we  are  in- 
formed,  is  a  small  part  of  the  whole  number,  we  are  lead  to  en- 
tertain a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  talent  for  devotional  wri- 
ting; and  since  excellence  in  thisspeciesofcomposition  falls  to  ^ 
lotof  very  few  persons;  as  requiring  sound  judgment,  good  taste, 
and  uncommon  spirituality,  these  examples  are  calculated  to  give 
us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  character  of  the  author. 

But  we  now  come  to  a  treatise,  which  in  tbe  original  ia  of  con- 
siderable  extent,  and  was  in  the  author's  time,  and  afterward^ 
held  in  higher  estimation  than  any  of  his  writings  beside.  This 
is,  "The  Sick  Man's  Salve."  As  has  been  already  stated,  this 
volume  contains  only  the  closing  part  of  this  discourse;  and  if  tbe 
preceding  parts  are  as  excellent  as  that  which  is  here  given,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  any  portion  of  it  was  omitted.  It  will  still, 
however,  be  practicable  for  any  one  who  possesses  Becon's 
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works  in  fall,  to  have  the  iriiole  of  thii  treatise  printed  in  a  toI- 
ttme,  by  itself. 

"  Th«  Demanda  «f  Holy  Scripture,"  is  a  "New  Gatechim,'^ 
«ompoaed  by  the  author.  The  next  article,  entitled,  "God't 
Word  and  Man's  InventioD,"  exhibits  strongly  but  justly,  the 
contrast  between  the  system  of  Popery  and  Protestantisin;  the 
antithesis,  thouah  it  necessarily  becomes  somewhat  tiresome,  is 
kept  up  with  admirable  skill.  This  ought  likewise  to  be  circu- 
lated SB  a  B^tarate  tract,  wherever  Popery  has  gained  a  footing. 
The  contrast  between  "God's  Word  and  Man's  iDvention,"  u 
exemplified  in  more  than  forty  distinct  particularv.  The  remaio" 
der  of  this  interesting  volume  consists  of  select  summaries, 
ealled  "A  New  PostUl."  The  subjects  are  "The  Sufferings  of 
Christ"— ^ The  Resurrection  of  Christ"— "The  Office  of  the 
Holy  Ghost" — *'0n  the  Holy  Family."  And  it  is  pleasing  to 
rsmark  the  striking  coincidence  between  what  was  considered 
evangelical  preaching  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  at  the  present 
time.  The  freedom,  copiousness,  and  warmth  of  the  reformation 
sermons  approaches  very  near  to  the  style  of  animated  estem- 
pOTe  preaching,  which  we  sometimes  have  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing from  men  of  deep  experimental  piety,  and  fervent  zeal ;  who 
seem  to  care  little  Eor  their  language,  if  they  can  only  make  tho 
ru;ht  impression  on  the  hearts  of  their  hearers.  The  excellence 
of  preaching  will  usually  bear  proportion  to  the  fervour  of  piety 
felt,  and  to  the  preacher's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

^though  We  have  placed  "The  British  Reformers"  at  the 
head  of  ^is  article,  we  have  confined  our  attention,  thus  far, 
exclusively  to  one  of  this  number.  But  we  have  in  our  posses- 
sion eleven  other  volumes,  executed  in  the  same  beautiful  style 
of  typography,  as  the  one  on  which  we  have  bestowed  so  much 
attention,  ^d  if  our  time  and  limits  would  permit,  it  would 
be  a  pleasing  task  to  conduct  our  readers  through  these  rich 
pastures  of  Gospel  truth.  There  is  to  us  something  indescriba- 
idy  charming  in  the  spirit  of  these  ancient  worthies  who  jeo- 
parded their  lives,  and  not  a  few  of  them  shed  their  blood,  in  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Who  that  loves  tifie  Gos- 
pel and  the  cross  of  Christ  could  grow  weary  of  conversing 
with  the  spirits  of  such  men  as  Wickliff,  Bilney,  Latimer,  Cran- 
mer,  Hooper,  Ridley,  Knox,  Philpot,  Tindal,  Frith,  Barnes, 
Rogers,  Saunders,  Fox,  Bale,  and  Coverdale.  But  in  these  vo- 
lumes we  have  select  portions  of  the  genuine  compositions  of  all 
these  eminent  theolt^ians  and  martyrs  for  the  truth ;  and  seve- 
ral others,  who  are  less  known.  Their  works,  we  confess,  have 
furnished  ua  with  a  feast  which  it  has  not  been  our  privilege 
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of^n  to  partake  of.  One  spirit  runs  through  them  all.  The 
same  leading  doctrines  are  recognised  by  them  all ;  though  oc- 
caaioDally,  we  find  a  shade  of  difference  between  them,  on 
points  of  minor  importance.  Just  such  differences  as  exist  now 
among  those  who  truly  love  the  Lord  Jeaus,  and  have  been 
taught  by  his  Spirit,  and  ever  will  exist  while  human  know- 
ledge is  imperfect;  and  while  men  exercise  their  privilege  of 
thinking  and  judging  for  themselves.  The  circumstance  of  some 
men  knowing  more  than  others,  is  itself  sufficient  to  account  for 
a  diversity  of  opinion  between  them  and  others.  Does  not 
the  experience  of  every  successful  student  attest,  that  ia 
proportion  as  he  makes  progress  in  knowledge,  he  is  always  led 
to  change,  in  some  degree,  his  former  opinions  ?  If  one  man 
sees  a  truth  in  many  more  of  its  reiaticns  than  another  does, 
when  these  two  persons  compare  ideas,  they  will  not  be  found 
to  agree  perfectly;  nay,  they  may  seem  in  some  cases,  to  be 
widely  apart,  when  the  only  real  difference  is,  that  the  one  sees 
further,  or  takes  more  comprehensive  views,  than  the  other. 
While  we  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith,  then,  let  us  learn  to 
exercise  charity  and  forbearance  towards  each  other.  Let  uw 
'  not  too  rigidly  insist  upon  having  every  man  to  pronounce  our 
shibboleth  without  the  omission  of  a  single  letter.  Where  we 
find  brethren  possessing  sincere  love  to  Christ,  and  endued  with 
genuine  meekness  and  humility,  we  should  be  reluctant  to  make 
them  offenders,  or  denounce  them  as  heretics,  for  some  minor 
difference  from  our  standard  of  opinion. 

But  that  on  account  of  which  we  would  recommend  these 
writers  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers,  is  not  so  much  the 
precision  with  which  they  express  their  theological  opinions, 
for  in  regard  to  this  they  were  often  loose ;  as  the  ardent  zeal 
for  God's  glory,  the  fervent  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  deep 
feeling  of  eternal  realities,  by  which  they  are  characterized. 
These  holy  men  so  commonly  appear  before  us  in  the  panoply 
of  stern  polemics — for  they  were  obliged  to  resist  the  hideous 
forms  of  error  by  which  they  were  surrounded — that  we  have 
failed  to  do  them  Justice  as  men  of  deep  experimental  piety,  and 
of  a  uniformly  devout  spirit  They  were,  indeed,  men  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy.  They  fought  a  good  fight,  and 
came  off"  conquerors  and  more  than  conquerors.  Some  of  them 
were  left,  like  Peter,  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  like  him 
they  fell ;  but  Christ  prayed  for  them,  and  when  recovered,  they 
were  more  useful  than  before.  The  case  of  Cranmer  is  known 
to  all.  Thus  the  Lord  teaches  us  that  the  standing  of  man  is 
Id  himself; — that  human  strength  is  weakness,  and  human 
courage  cowardice,  in  the  day  of  trial.     Man  can   glory  in 
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nothinj;  else  but  his  weakness,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest 
upon  him;  and  when  most  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  then  is 
he  BtroDg;  and  the  true  grouod  of  all  just  confidence,  that  we 
^all  not  utterly  fall  from  our  steadfastness,  is  the  promise  of  a 
faithful  God,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 


Akt.  VII. — Philip   Melanchthon's  (pinions  respecting  Sin, 
Translated  from  his  Common  Places. 

Reflectiko  men  have  always  wondered,  that  as  there  is  inmost 
things  in  the  universe  so  beautiful  an  order,  there  should  exist  so 
great  confusion,  so  many  crimes  and  calamities,  together  with 
diseases  and  death,  in  the  human  race.  The  philosophers,  in 
attempting  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  have  ascrilied  them 
partly  to  matter,  partly  to  the  will  of  man,  and  partly  to  fate, 
which  they  say  is  the  necessary' connexion  of  the  first  cause  with 
all  second  causes,  whether  physical  or  voluntary.  The  Mani- 
cheans,  adopting  a  corrupt  philosophy,  professed  certain  Insane 
opinions,  equally  dishonourable  to  God  and  injurious  to  morality; 
maintaining,  that  there  were  two  eternal  and  independent  prin- 
ciples, the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  and  also  the  doctrine  of 
necessity;  by  which  apinions,  the  church  in  ancient  times  was 
very  much  agitated.  It  is  the  part  of  a  pious  mind  to  think  and 
speak  with  reverence  concerning  God ;  and  to  embrace  and  hold 
fast  those  sentiments  which  are  true,  and  friendly  to  piety  end  good 
morals,  and  wiiich  have  been  approved  by  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  judicious  and  pious  in  the  church;  and  not  to  indulge 
Tain  curiosity,  or  a  fondness  for  useless  speculations,  nor  toenter 
into  infinite  labyrinths  of  disputation. 

We  ought,  however,  in  the  commencement,  to  lay  it  down  as 
a  certain  principle,  from  which  nothing  should  induce  us  to  de- 
part, that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  that  he  does  not  will  sin,  nor 
approve  of  sin,  nor  impel  the  wills  of  others  to  choose  sin:  but 
that  he  is  truly  and  awfully  opposed  to  sin,which  he  has  declared, 
not  only  by  hia  word,  in  which  eternal  misery  is  threatened,  but 
also  by  the  unceasing  manifestations  of  his  wratii  against  it,  in 
the  dispensations  of  his  Providence.  And  the  Son  of  God,  by 
becoming  a  victim  for  sin  to  appease  the  anger  of  his  Father,haa 
demonstrated  in  the  most  striking  manner,  by  his  death,  that  not 
God,  but  the  devil  is  the  author  of  sin.     Let  it  then  be  received 
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as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  sin  was  not  created,  nor  ordained  by 
God  ;  but  that  it  is  a  dreadful  destruction  of  the  divine  work  and 
order;  and  that  the  true  cause  of  sift  itf  the  will  of  the  devil,  and 
the  will  of  man,  which  freely  apostatized  from  God,  who  neither 
willed  nor  approved  their  disobedience.  Ingenious  men  have 
on  this  subject  stated  many  inextricable  questions ;  but  omit- 
ting purposely  these  abstruse  disquisitions,  we  declare  that 
doctrine  which  is  true,  and  confirmed  hy  the  testimonies  of  di- 
vine revelation,  and  which  we  embrace  with  all  our  hearts; 
although  we  do  not  undertake  to  answer  all  the  subtle  objections 
which  may  be  brought  up  by  disputatious  men. 

Now,  that  God  is  not  the  cause  or  approver  of  sin,  is  mads 
evident  by  the  following  testimonies  of  Scripture:  "  And  God 
saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good." 
Gen.  i,  31.  That  is,  every  thing  was  pleasing  to  God,  regular, 
and  accordant  with  the  plan  of  the  divine  mind;  and  so  formed 
as  to  be  profitable  to  man. 

In  Psalm  v.  5.  it  is  said,  <<  Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniqui- 
ty." And  in  John  viii.  44.  it  is  said  of  Satan, "  When  he  speak- 
eth  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own:  for  he  ia  a  liar  and  the  latbn 
of  it" 

In  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  just  cited,  a  distinction  is  clearly 
implied  between  the  substance  of  the  evil  spirit  and  his  moral 
qualities.  Satan  himself,  oe  to  his  substance,  was  the  work  of 
God,  by  whom  all  the  angels  of  heaven  were  created,  some  of 
whom  fell  into  sin ;  but  a  lie  he  has  of  himself,  which,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  free  will,  he  produced.  And  between  theae 
things  there  is  no  repugnance ;  for  while  the  substance  is  upheld 
by  God,  the  free  agent  may  be  the  cause  of  his  own  sins,  by 
abusing  his  liberty  and  apostatizing  from  God. 

Another  testimony  may  be  found  in  Zech.  viii.  17.  "And  let 
none  of  you  imagine  evil  in  your  hearts  against  his  neighbour, 
and  love  no  false  oath,  for  ail  these  are  thmgs  that  I  hate,  saith 
the  Lord." 

Now  God  is  sincere  in  his  professed  hatred  of  sin:  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  thought  that  he  wills  sin. 

Again,  1  John  xxii.  16.  "The  lust  of  the  flesh  is  not  of  the 
Father,  but  of  the  world."  And  1  John  iii.  8.  "  He  who  com- 
mitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil,  for  the  devil  Binneth  from  the  begjn- 
B^ng;"  that  IS,  the  devil  is  the  original  author  of  sin.  And  in  re- 
gard to  the  human  race,  we  read  lo  Rom.  v.  12.  "  By  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world;"  that  is,  sin  is  not  a  thing  created  by 
God;  but  man,  in  theexerciseof  his  own  liberty,  has  turned  away 
from  God,  and  wasted  the  gifts  of  God,  and  has  propagated  this 
bis  ruin  to  posterity. 
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Nor  do  those  words  of  Seriptore,  where  it  is  ssid,  «I  will 
harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  other  similar  expressioiiB,  mili- 
tate with  the  Bentiments  expressed  abOTc;  for  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  idiom,  it  is  well  kpowQ,  that  such  egres- 
sions signify  permission  only)  and  not  an  efficacious  will ;  as 
when  we  pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  the  meaning  is, 
do  not  suffer  us  to  fall  into  temptation;  or  do  not  permit  us  to  fall 
or  to  be  overthrown  by  temptation. 

It  is  here  important,  that  we  should  have  fixed  in  our  minds, 
the  true  idea  of  sin,  that  we  may  be  able,  clearly,  to  distinguish 
between  it  and  whal  is  produced  by  God.  Sin  is  the  disturbance 
or  confoaioD  of  the  divine  order;  sin,  therefore,  in  the  simplest 
notion  of  it,  is  not  a  substance,  nor  any  thing  positive,  but  a  de- 
fect, or  privation.  Sin,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind,  is  darkness ;  that 
is,  we  have  not  the  clear  knowledge  of  divine  things,  nor  do  we 
yield  a  firm  assent  to  the  divine  threatnings  and  promises.  But 
sin,  in  the  will,  is  aversion ;  that  is,  the  heart  is  destitute  of  the 
fear  of  God,  of  confidence,  and  love  towards  him,  and  of  that 
obedience  of  heart  which  the  law  of  his  nature  demands,  but  ia 
carried  away  with  wandering  desires  which  are  opposed  to  God. 
Now,  that  those  evils  are  properly  defects,  and  not  things  created 
by  God,  is  evident  enough.  Instead  of  being  his  work,  sin  is  the 
abominable  destroyer  of  the  order  of  his  work.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  is  the  author  of  sin,  because  he  preserves  in  being 
the  creature  in  whom  it  exists;  but  he  is  exceedingly  displeased 
with  sin,  and  sent  his  Son  to  appease  his  wrath,  and  to  heal  the 
wound  made  in  oar  nature.  Let  it  be  kept  in  mind;  therefore, 
that  God  is  not  the  cause  of  that  vitioaity  with  which  we  are  born; 
nor  can  he  will  that  which  is  evil,  or  at  all  approve  it  But  here 
a  cavil,  not  uncommonly  made,  must  be  noUced.  It  is  asked,  if 
Kn  be  nothing  pQsitive,butoDlyadefect,  is  God  angry  at  nothing? 
To  which  we  would  answer,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  privation  and  a  negation  (inter  nihil  privativum  et 
nihil  negativum.)  A  privation  requires  a  subject,  and  is  a  des- 
truction of  something  which  properly  belongs  to  that  subject,  and 
an  account  of  which  it  is  rejected  as  worthless.  Thus  the  ruin  of 
an  edifice  is  a  destruction  of  its  frame,  or  a  dissipation  of  its  parts. 
So  the  depravity  of  our  origin,  is  a  pollution  and  disorder  of  our 
faculties,  which  defect  in  our  nature  is  the  object  of  the  divine 
hatred,  and  on  account  of  which  he  is  displeased  with  the  being 
in  whom  it  exists.  The  nature  of  privation  may  be  illustrated  1^ 
a  bodily  disease,  in  which  the  subject  remains,  but  in  a  disorder^ 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  a  negation  is  that  which  requires  no 
subject,  as  the  house  of  Alexander  is  now  nothing — a  mere  nega- 
tion, for  it  has  no  existence.  This  simple  illustralioo  may  be  suf- 
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ficient  to  sbed  some  lifc^t  on  this  subject  to  letrnen,  without  in- 
Tolviog  them  in  subtle  disputations  or  iDextriuble  labyrinths 
Oeometrical  truths,  by  means  of  diagrams,  msy  be  presented  to 
tiie  eye;  but  it  is  nol  so  with  ttiese  metaphysical  truths,  which 
can  only  be  understood  by  a  gradual  and  attentive  consideration. 
A  man  who  is  wounded,  when  beholding  his  wound,  is  certain 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  negation,  but  that  the  parts  are  really  lace- 
rated. So  Paul,  beholding  the  wickedness  and  vices  of  a  Nero, 
grieves,  and  does  not  consider  these  things  as  mere  negations,  but 
as  a  most  abominable  ruin  of  a  divine  work.  When  in  this  light 
■w6  view  evil  as  a  defect  or  privation,  we  never  can  think  that 
sin  is  a  thing  which  should  be  extenuated.  As  in  man,  considered 
M  the  workmanship  of  God,  order  is  a  part,  and  is  the  produc- 
tion of  his  power,  and  is  pleasing  to  him,  and  conducive  to  the 
beauty  and  happiness  of  man,  and  is  called  an  excellent  thing, 
a  great  good ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  disorder  in  which  consists 
the  rain  of  this  good  work,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  God,  but  to 
the  devil,  and  to  the  free  will  of  man,  and  >a  hated  of  Ood,  and 
brings  destruction  upon  the  beings  who  are  the  subjactaof  it,and 
is  called  evil;  that  is,  a  thing  not  agreeable  to  the  divine  miod, 
but  altogether  displetsing  to  God,  and  destructive  to  men  and 
devils. 

This  statement  will  in  some  degree  illustrate  the  nature  of  ac- 
tual sin,  concerning  which  there  are  so  many  intricate  qnestioos: 
it  will  not  be  difQcult  to  understand  bow  it  is  merely  a  defect,  if 
you  will  look,  not  only  at  the  external  action,  bat  at  the  state  of 
the  mind  which  governs  the  action.  Eve,  for  example,  in  eat- 
ing the  forbidden  fruit,  was  not  governed  by  the  light  of  God; 
but  not  to  be  governed  by  the  light  of  God,  is  to  have  the  will 
opposed  to  Ood,  and  that  this  is  a  defect  of  a  right  will,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive.  Originally,  then,  her  sin  was  of  a  privative  ndure, 
although  it  was  followed  immediately  by  external  acts,  which 
are,  it  is  acknowledged,  of  a  positive  nature.  First,  it  was  an 
internal  disorder ;  the  motions  of  the  aoul  lyandering  from  their 
right  course,  just  as  a  ship  without  sails  and  rudder  tossed  by  the 
winds  and  waves.  This  figure  will  very  well  serve  to  show  that 
the  evil  consists  in  defect ;  for  as  long  as  the  ship  remains  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  it  will  have  some  motion ;  so  man,  while  he 
exists,  will  have  some  sort  of  action,  however  irregular  and  con- 
fused it  may  be.  Neither  because  God  sustains  nan  in  bein^is 
he  the  author  of  sin,  for  those  defects  in  the  exercises  of  the  mind 
are  not  produced  by  Him.  In  the  case  of  Eve,jnst  moitioaed, 
the  cause  was  her  own  free  will.  Her  actions  were  her  own,  and 
she  spontaneously  turned  herself  away  from  God. 

Let  it  then  be  admitted  as  an  undoubted  princqdc,  thkt  God  is 
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not  ttae  tutbor  of  ain,  nor  nills  sin,  and  it  will  iotiow  that  dwre 
isni4thathinga>  ooDtingency ;  that  is,  that  all  thioga  do  not  hap- 
pen by  necessity.  For  aio  proceeds  from  the  will  of  men 
or  derila,  and  not  from  the  will  of  God.  ContingeDcy  aupposes 
that  the  actions  of  men  proceed  from  free  will,  and  that  they 
have  the  power  to  sin  and  to  refrun  from  sinning.  The  contin- 
gency concerning  which  we  here  apeak,  relates  to  human  actiooa, 
and  not  to  the  motions  of  other  things,  concerning  which  it  is 
eommon  to  treat  when  physical  causes  are  under  coofiidentioQ. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Scriptures  attribute  to 
tnan,in  his  fallen  state,  some  liberty  of  choosing  those  things  wiiick 
■re  proposed  to  himas  a  rational  creature,  end  of  doing  those  exter- 
nal works  which  are  commanded  by  the  law  of  God ;  for  on  this 
account  the  righteousness  whioh  they  render  to  the  law  h  called 
the  righteousoess  of  the  fleeh ;  becanae,  as  Paul  teaches,  it  is  com- 
petent to  the  strength  ef  nature  to  perform  it.  "  The  law  is  not 
made  for  a.  righteous  man,"  that  ia,  not  to  coerce  the  renewed, 
but  to  punish  the  impenitent  Likewise,  "  the  law  is  a  sehool- 
sMster;"  uid  unless  wnne  sort  of  lilierty  remained  to  fallen  man, 
tfiere  would  be  no'  manner  of  utility  in  laws  and  commandmenU; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole 'apparatus  of  eivil  goTemraent  would  he 
useless.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  liberty,  which  is  the  •ourM 
of  contingenoy,  dees  exist,  as  I  before  «id.  But  as  God  is  said 
to  determine  contingeneies,  wemust  be  careful  to  distiognish  be- 
tween his  determination  of  those  things  which  are  agreeAle  to 
his  will,  and  thoae  whteh  are  not ;  or,  between  those  events  Whioh 
depeed  entirely  on  his  will,  and  those  which  are  brought  about 
by  human  agency,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  divine  agency. 
God  foresaw  the  crimes  of  Saul,  but  he  did  not  will  them ;  nor 
did  he  impel  his  will,  but  permitted  him  to  act  according  to  his 
own  inclination,  without  interposing  any  obstacle  to  his  freedom. 
But  io  the  view  of  Saul's  misconduct,  which  he  clearly  foresees, 
he  resolves  to  remove  him  from  the  high  office  to  which,  by  di- 
vine direction,  he  had  been  advanced.  This  foreknowledge  did 
not  cause  Saul  to  act  by  necessity ;  nor  did  it  at  all  aSect  the 
free  agency  of  man ;  nor  take  away  that  liberty  which  beloogs 
to  man,  even  in  his  fallen  state.  Neither  does  the  fact  that  God 
sustains  human  beings  in  existence  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers,  interfere  with  the  contingency  and  liberty  of  thair  firee 
aetions.  When  £ive  sinned,  the  cause  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
upholding  power  of  God,  hot  her  own  will  was  the  real  cause  of 
her  act;  for  when  human  nature  was  constilnted,  it  was  endowed 
with  liberty,  and  the  continuance  of  human  nature  by  the  same 
power  which  created  it,  does  not  destroy  that  freedom  which 
was  thus  conferred  on  man  in  his  first  creation,     l^hus,  although 
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God  preserved  Saul  in  beiag  and  in  the  exercise  of  hia  faculties 
the  Gftiue  of  his  sin  was  not  at  all  this  divine  su«tentation,  but 
his  own  free  will. 

To  the  representation  above  made,  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  are  sometimes  objected,  where  he  says,  "  0  Lord,  I 
know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself:  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  On  which  I  would  bri^y  reniark 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  the  choice  of  the  will,  and  another 
of  the  event,  or  accomplishment  of  what  we  will.  PompejT 
willed  to  make  war  upon  Caesar,  and  freely  willed  it,  but  the 
event  was  governed  by  many  other  causes  besides  the  will  of 
Pompey.  This  declaration  of  Jeremiah  is  a  delightful  doctrine^ 
and  coDlaina  the  sweetest  consolation.  We  are  here  tau^t, 
that  "  the  way  of  a  man,"  which  includes  the  regulation  of  bia 
private  afiairs,  and  the  success  of  his  public  vocations,  cannot  be 
sustained  and  secured  by  human  wisdom  and  strength.  The 
minds  of  the  best  men  are  not  sufficiently  perspicacioas  t» 
foresee  all  dangers,  or  to  guard  against  them,  but  human  judg- 
ment is  liable  to  be  misled  by  errors*  as  was  that  of  king  Josiaik, 
when  he  judged  it  expedient  to  make  war  on  the  Egyptians 
Many  sad  errors  from  Uiis  cause  might-  be  enumerated;  which 
led  Cicero  to  complain,  that  no  man  was  at  all  times  wise.  Often, 
human  counsels  are  involved  in  inestricable  difficulties  by  mi^ 
takes  which  are  incident  to  all.  How  many  disasters  to  the 
house  of  David  arose  from  one  false  step.  But  even  when 
human  couaaela  are  wise,  and  the  cause  good,  the  event  m^  not 
correspond  with  the  hopes  entertained.  Great  calamities,  wbidi 
suddenly  cast  down  the  most  sagacious  and  exalted  of  mortals, 
do,  in  the  providence  of  God,  take  place,  when  human  prudence 
and  human  power  are  of  no  avail  to  prevent  tbe  disaster,  accord- 
ing to  that  true  saying  of  the  poet. 


It  was  concerning  these  various  obstructions,  and  in  relation  to 
human  weakness,  and  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  that  JexK- 
miah  was  speaking  in  the  passage  cited  above.  His  object  was 
to  show  us,  that  the  event  of  things  depended  on  many  secret 
causes  unknown  to  us,  and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to  fly  te 
Ood,  and  ask  and  expect  direction,  and  the  regulation  of  oar 
aflairs  from  his  aid.  Here  we  see  the  benefit  of  Uiose  gracious 
promises,  '*  I  will  not  leave  you  comfOTtless."  "  It  is-  Ood  that 
workelb  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do."  "  The  steps  ^  a  good 
man  are  ordered  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  delightetb  in  his  way." 
By  such  promises  ss  these,  we  are  wairaot^  and  e 
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trust  in  the  Lord  for  help,  in  time  of  need ;  and  we  should  be 
ever  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  nothing  spiritually  good,  or  of 
a  ssriDc  nature,  can  be  accomplished  by  ua,  without  God  helping 
us ;  as  Christ  declares,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  And 
John  the  Baptist  says,  "A  man  can  receive  nothiog  except  it  be 
given  him  from  heaven."  Pompey,  Brutus,  Antony,  and  others, 
attempted  great  things,  but  it  pleased  providence  to  disappoint 
their  ezpectstioDS,  and  to  advance  other  men  to  the  supreme 
power.  Although  it  is  evident,  that  the  help  of  Ood  is  needed 
m  all  actions  which  are  connected  vrith  salvation ;  yet  it  mast 
not  be  heaee  concluded,  that  man  possesses  no  liberty  of  any 
kind,  much  less  that  all  good  and  evil  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
divine  efficiency:  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  from  Jeremiah, 
therefore  is,  that  salvation  cannot  be  obtained  by  human  coun- 
sels end  human  ability.  Let  us  therefore  learn,  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  divine  aid,  when  we  are  made  instruments  of  saving 
benefit  to  ourselves  or  others;  and  also,  we  owe  it  to  the  same 
cause,  that  we  are  not  the  pests  of  the  human  race,  like  Pbaraoh, 
Nero,  Manes,  and  other  similar  characters.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, under  the  deep  conviction  that  we  can  do  nothing  our- 
selves, most  earnestly  apply  to  God  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
that  we  may  be  directed  and  governed  by  our  heavenly  Father. 
But  it  is  most  evident  that  this,  our  dependence  on  God,  does 
oot  make  him  the  efficient  cause  of  our  sin.  The  church  of  God, 
eDtertaioing  correct  views  of  this  matter,  while  she  acknowledges 
God  as  the  author  of  all  good,  holds  in  utter  abomination  the 
crimes  of  Nero,  and  will  neither  say  that  such  actions  take  place 
by  necessity,  or  that  they  come  to  pass  by  God's  willing  them. 

Another  text  which  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  objection, 
is  that  of  Paul,  where  he  calls  the  Ephesiau  Christians,  '*  Elect 
accordiufc  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  of  His  will."  And  again,  where  he  says  to 
the  Corinthians,  "But  it  is  the  same  God  who  worketh  all  in 
til."  Now  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  these  passages,  taken  In 
the  connexion  in  which  they  stand,  relate  only  to  the  church  and 
to  those  saving  acU  which  God  is  pleased  to  excite  and  regulate 
in  the  members  of  the  church ;  but  are  not  inteaded  to  be  applied 
to  the  universal  sustentatiOR  of  all  things;  nor  to  all  the  particu- 
lar motions  of  animals.  Let  these  texts  then  be  interpreted 
according  to  their  true  intention,  and  let  them  not  be  forced  into 
a  signification  fbreign  to  their  genuiee  sense. 

Paul  admonishes  us,  that  the  church  is  saved,  and  governed, 
not  by  human  wisdom  or  power,  but  by  the  wonderful  opera- 
tions of  God.  The  preservation  of  Noah  from  the  deluge,  the 
protection  of  Israel  in  Egypt  and  in  the  desert,  the  achievements 
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of  Moses,  Joihui,  Samuel,  Dsvid,  and  other  pioiu  nd  distin- 
guished  persons,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  OoA  which 
stirred  up  and  enabled  them  to  lend  effectual  aid  to  the  ehuroh, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  true  doctrine:  wherefore  the  deelara- 
tiona  of  Holy  Scripture,  referred  to  above,  are  intended  for  the 
consolation  of  believers,  that  they  may  be  asNred  of  the  pre- 
sence of  God  with  his  charch  to  afford  her  aid  in  all  her  dangers 
and  afflictions.  It  was  God  that  helped  David  in  his  wars,  and 
made  him  victorious  over  his  enemies.  It  was  God  also  who 
gave  assistaoce  to  the  dying  Lawrence,  so  that  he  was  preserved 
from  making  shipwreokof  faith,  through  fear  of  death.  By  such 
,  declarations  and  promtseB,  our  souls  are  consumed,  and  encour- 
aged to  pray  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmisl^  "Direct  me  in  thy 
truth  and  teach  me. "  As,  O  Lord,  thou  brini^t  salvation  to  thy 
church,  so  make  me  a  subject  of  thy  grace,  and  a  vessel  of  mercy. 
And  this  explication  of  those  texts  of  sacred  Scripture,  will 
equally  serve  to  cast  light  on  many  similar  passages.  But  it 
should,  in  the  last  place,  be  added,  as  a  thing  requisite  to  the 
right  understanding  of  this  subject,  that  there  is  a  twofold  nece** 
sity.  The  one  is  absolute,  as  when  a  proposition  or  thing  is  simply 
necessary,  so  that  the  contrary  ia  plainly  and  altogether  impossi- 
ble. Such  propositions  are  said  to  be  necessary  with  an  absolute 
necessity.  Such  is  the  proposition,  that  there  is  a  God — that  He 
is  intelligent,  eternal,  possessed  of  power,  wisdom,  justice,  and 
goodness;  and  that  he  wills  only  what  is  Just  and  good,  and  can- 
not will  any  thing  which  is  repugnant  to  his  own  most  holy  na- 
ture. He  cannot  be  delighted  with,  or  will  injustice,  cruelty, 
lust,  or  any  wickedness.  But  there  is  another  necessity  which 
is  denominated  the  necessity  of  consequence,  that  is,  such  pro- 
positions or  things,  the  opposite  of  which  are  not  in  their  nature 
impossible, and  are  only  rendered  necessiry  by  preceding  causes; 
or,  because  they  are  foreordained.  And  between  things  of  this 
kind  there  is  a  great  difference.  In  regard  to  events  of  one  class, 
which  are  in  their  own  nature  good,  God  not  only  wills  and 
foreordains  them,  but  foretells  them.  Such,  for  example,  is  this, 
that  on  a  certain  day,  the  dead  will  be  raised  up.  This  event  is 
not  necessary  simply  and  absolutely,  but  by  consequence.  But 
in  regard  to  those  things  which  are  evil,  as  wicked  acts  of  every 
sort,  God  does  not  will  them,  but  appoints  bounds  over  which 
he  will  not  permit  the  wicked  to  pass.  These  events,  however, 
may  be  said  to  be  necessary  in  the  second  sense  given  of  that 
term.  Pharaoh  persecuted  and  oppressed  the  Israelites:  this,  in 
its  own  nature,  was  not  necessary,  but  altogether  conUngent;  for 
the  opposite  was  not  a  thing  impossible,  out  because  it  so  oc- 
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curred  from  oauBes  wbich  existed,  it  is  said  to  be  necesMry  by 
eonseguence. 

Here  also  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  physical 
Deoessity.  Thus  we  say  (he  fire  burns  by  necessity,  the  sun  is 
moved;  but  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  this  physi* 
cal  necessity  falls  under  the  head  of  that  necessity  of  conse- 
quence, which  we  have  just  described..  Fire  bums,  because 
God  has  given  to  it  this  nature:  the  sun  is  moved  by  the  same 

S'Wer  which  created  it,  and  wg  see  in  the  history  of  Joshua  and 
ezekiah,  that  motion  is  not  essential  to  the  sun. 

We  have  now  gone  over  all  the  principal  questions  which  are 
to  be  agitated  on  this  subject,  which  if  they  be  carefully  consi- 
dered, we  shall  be  able  form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  all 
these  controversies;  and  it  will  be  evident,  that  it  is  far  from 
our  purpose  to  bring  in  a  stoical  necessity.  How  can  any  one 
pray  to  God  with  the  least  confidence,  who  believes  that  all 
things  are  governed  by  a  fatal  necessity?  The  saying  which  is 
found  in  the  tragedy,  that  the  blame  of  our  bad  conduct  is  to  be 
charged  to  fate,  is  highly  injurious  to  good  morals.  Every  one 
is  acquainted  with  the  anecdote  of  the  servant  of  Zeno,  who 
when  he  was  about  to  be  punished  by  his  master  for  some  mis- 
conduct, excused  himself  by  saying,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
paoish  him,  since  he  was  forced  by  fate  to  ain.  But  fate  never 
mode  any  man  a  sinner.  The  sentiments  of  Plato,  in  (he  second 
book  of  hia  Commonwealth,  are  correct  and  good.  «  If,"  says 
be,  *'  we  would  have  the  state  well  governed,  we  must  contend 
with  all  our  might,  that  no  one,  old  or  young,  in  poetry  or 
prose,  should  ever  utter  the  opinion,  or  be  permitted  to  hear  it, 
that  God  is  the  cause  of  the  crimes  of  any  one;  for  as  such  an 
<^nion  is  dishonourable  to  the  Deity,  so  it  is  injurious  to  the 
state,  and  repugnant  to  sound  reason.  There  is^  a  common  argn- 
ment  on  this  subject  which  not  a  little  disturbs  the  minds  of  uie 
pious,  and  which  it  may  be  useful  to  explain.  It  is  said,  that 
second  causes  cannot  act  without  the  concurrence  of  the  first, there- 
fore,as  the  secon  dcanse  (as,for  example,  the  disobedience  of  Eve) 
is  sinful,  the  first  must  be  so  also.  I  have  known  some  persons  who 
were  by  this  objection  driven  to  great  confusion  of  mind,  and  to 
the  adoption  of  horrible  conclusions.  There  is  a  subtle  metaphysi- 
cal answer  wbich  is  sometimes  given  to  this  objection,  but  1  pre- 
fer resorting  to  one  which  is  better  suited  to  common  appre- 
hension. It  is  this:  God  is  present  with  and  concurs  with  hi^ 
creatures,  not  like  the  God  of  the  Stoics,  as  if  bound  to  second 
causes,  so  that  he  is  able  to  act  only  as  they  act;  but  as  a  per- 
fectly free  agent,  sustaining  them  in  existence,  and  with  consum- 
mate wisdom  accommodating  his  agency  to  the  nature  of  the 
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«Me,  not  only  giving  efficacy  to  second  otnues,  but  ■1m,  whoa  hn 
chooses,  counteracting  them.  Thus,  though  he  Bphetds  thtt 
bws  of  nature  by  which  coi^ral  things  are  coTerned,  ^t  we 
find  him  ordering  the  sun  to  become  rBtrograde^  and  the  aioads 
to  withhold  the  raio  for  three  years,  aad  then,  suddttily  seiA 
{dentiful  showers.  And  we  know,  that  although  God  Mitaiiift 
•eeond  cause*,  He  is  not  confined  to  them,  for  every  day  weota 
occur  which  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  operation.  In  the 
midsit  of  battle,  and  on  the  seas,  and  ui  diseases,  many  are  deU- 
vered  from  rarioua  dangers,  when  second  oauass  owi  be  of  oa 
•Y«iL 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  entertain  the  opinioa  of  the 
Stoics,  that  God  is  confined  to  second  causes,  so  as  never  to  tot 
independently  of  them,  but  we  should  believe  that  be  is  alwayi 
present  with  the  work  of  his  hands,  sustaining  alt  thiofla  by  hia  - 
power,  and  governing  all  events  by  his  own  most  perleet  irta- 
dom;  so  that  there  is  good  ^und  for  praying  for  his  aid 
and  interposition  in  any  emergency.  Thus  Ood  not  only 
sustains,  but  willingly  helps  those  who  act  in  an  orderly  man- 
oer;  biit  in  regard  to  those  who  act  disorderiy,  although  be  u^ 
holds  these  also,  yet  he  oannot  be  said  to  aid  them  in  doiiv 
wrong.  Eve  was  so  constitued  and  endowed  with  free  wil( 
that  she  had  it  her  power  either  to  obey  or  to  transp«a%  and 
the  existence  of  divine  favour,  as  the  firat  cause,  did  not  nake 
God  the  author  of  her  sin.  It  is  indeed  universally  true,  tiad 
the  second  cause  cannot  act  without  the  sustaining  power  af 
the  first;  but  as  was  before  observed,  Ms  upholding  providenoe 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  exercise  of  power 
which  aasista  in  the  production  of  the  sinful  act;  for  that  efiect 
which  God  does  not  will,  he  never  aids  the  creature  to  brii^ 
into  beingt  If  any  one  inquire,  therefore,  what  was  the  imnw- 
diate  cause  of  the  sin  of  Eve,  when  she  turned  herself  away 
from  God,  the  answer  must  be,  her  own  free  will.  The  maxim, 
that  the  second  cause  cannot  act  without  the  firat  although  ad- 
lajtted  by  all,  is  very  differently  understood  by  the  Stoic,  and 
.by  the  Christian.  The  former  believes  that  in  similar  circuin- 
•tanees  the  same  effects  must  oeoessarily  take  place ;  but  the  latter 
makes  an  important  distinction  between  good  and  evil  actioos, 
which  the  Stoic  entirely  overlooks.  Jt  is  true,  that  the  second 
eause  cannot  act  without  the  first,  that  is,  unless  it  is  sustaiiied  by 
the  first;  but  this  does  not  hinder  the  6rat  cause  from  acting 
when  it  seems  good,  without  the  second,  because  he  la  a  perfacl- 
.]y  free  agent :  and  when  the  second  cause  is  a  free  agent,  it  acta 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  first  in  the  [H^duotioD  of  srH, 
£>r  the  powar  of  oci^iutisg  «u)h  acta  haJong  easeotiatijr  to  tbat 
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liberty  with  which  free  af^nts  are  endued.  In  this  expltnition, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  too  much  refinement,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  in  such  a  manner,  an  to  be  level  to  the  common 
apprehensions  of  men.  Others  however  choose  to  explain  this 
matter  a  little  different))'.  They  say  that  the  second  cause  cannot 
act  without  the  first  in  producing  a  positive  effect;  but  in  a  mere 
delinquency,  or  defect  of  right  action,  the  second  cause 
can  act  alone.  For  example,  the  will  of  Eve  in  the  first 
transgression  did  not  produce  a  positive  effect,  but  was  an 
xberration  from  the  proper  mark;  defect  in  the  quality  of  the 
act  This  explanation  does  not  really  differ  from  the  one  already 
given,  and  may  seem  to  render  it  more  perspicuous.  But  kSter 
idl  k  ia  best  to  believe  to  the  genera),  that  God  has  established 
Buch  a  connexion  between  the  first  and  sectynd  cause,  as  he  adt- 
itig  freely  chooses  should  exist ;  so  that  while  he  oo-openta*  to 
■ilrtaiB  tfaa  tuvatun,  He  ia  not  the  author  of  sin. 
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Ekments  of  the  Sanscrit  Langvage;  or  an  Easy  Guide  to  the  Indian  Tongoea. 


Hnaa  oo  Dil,  or  Bcaaty  and  Heart ;  an  Allegory,  oompoaed  by  Alfeitah  of  Hiaha- 
pDOr.     Fenian  and  English.     London. 

A  Hebrew—English  Leii(»D,dLe.  ^  Joaiah  W.  Gibb^  of  the  Theolcgica)  Beml. 
nary,  Andover,  U.  S.  Printed  for  Junes  Duncan  It,  WhittakeT  dc.  Co.  1  toL  8to. 
Lradm.     Price  35t.  boarda 

The  troe  doctrine  of  the  LatiDSabjunetiveHood.proTCdupon  theaotbotilyof  the 
beet  Latin  Claaaica.    By  the  Rev.  R.  Bathunt  Greenlaw,  M.A.  of  Worceater  Col- 


lege.    OxSad. 
Browi 


_«>wn'*  Philological  TruHs.    Vol.1.    5«. 

Select  Qaasica,  vol.  I.  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  theSooI,  with  an  Appendix. 
By  Moms  Stuart    Andover. 


CRITICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY. 

A  ConuKntary  oa  the  Bmstle  to  the  Hebrem.  By  HoMa  Btoarl,  of  Andvnr, 
noond  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged 

Expoaiton  DiaoourMa  on  the  Gospel  in  the  Book  of  Commoo  Prayer,  fer  every 
Soaday  in  the  year.  By  the  Rav.  John  HaU,  ft  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Wetborg'a,  Bria- 
loL    Loodaa,  3  vola.  Bvn. 


IM  &het  lift  qf  Iteemi  -PuhXcmtiani. 

BaplMUWj  LmMTm  m  Uh  Goiptl  ■ooordiaE  to  BL  MMImt.  Bf  Ik*  Sm. 
John  Peoroae.    LoDdan,  ISino.  6i.  fU. 

Ha*.  C.Qir4lwUMl«'*C»mineBlar;on11ieNevTciUiDent,iDiiiiinlMra.  L^iku. 

Ad  EtplwMlioa  of  Ihe  Fubu,  ■■  md  ia  tke  Liiatgj  of  tbe  dumb,  fij  tha 
It«i.JHDaSluto,H.A.    Londm,  12iiM.  ia«. 

Tbe  Crin;  or,  an  ■Usnfit  to  ■bov,  Irain  PraphMf,  Uliutratad  bj  the  lipa  of  tbe 
timai,  tiw  pfMpMti  mnd  the  duliat  (^  Ike  Churcb  of  ChriM  il  Ihe  prawnt  puiod. 
Willi  ui  inquirj  into  tin  pn^ble  Dntinf  of  EagluaA  (lurJaif  tbe  predieUd  Dn^ 
ktloMWtbePk|MlKiaci«aii.  Br  Iko  Bo*.  Edvud  CMfei^  buitb  edilMA.  lr«a. 
dM,  ISan. 

Noraoi  T«lBmentum  Oneo,  u  (dttlm  Gb-UiliMhu.  ftwdanU  Umiimo  ^ 
AiUoo.    L<»don,  3«.  id. 

VMM  TeMameMani  m  nniono  Septuaginta  InU,  juU  EMMpUr  ValiMann  a 
Editions  IMoKMiietlomberliBoi.    S  Tob. 

A  8eriptur«  CoMmentarj  on  ihe  Book  of  Gonnii,  tad  tlw  Go^  apwidiay  to 
St  Matthew  ;  compriaing  the  aacred  leita  of  tbea«  booka. 

Baaa'a  LaliD  TratiMcnt,  the  PaJjimieriaD  Serlaa.    Bafatsr,  London. 

FraAual  Leetarea  <m  tbe  HktoTtnal  Booka  of  lb*  Old  TeataOMt  Sj  lb*  Bar. 
H.  Liodaa;,  N.  A.,  9  toU. 

HaraiMr  af  tbe  Four  Ooii^oq  tbe  pbui  oTGrtawell'a  Harmwiia  Era^ftUoa. 

Roclier  OomnMnlar  Uber  den  Brief  Padli  an  die  ROmer.    Bra.  Lip*. 

Codoi  Apocbrypboa  Nor.  TeaUmenti,  ed  Thila    Tom.  1.  or.  Sm.  Lipa. 

A  New  and  Correct  Vendon  of  tbe  New  Teatameut.  B;  Bodol{diaB  Dickisatn. 
BoMcaL  UII7  II  Wait  Bra.  pp.  499. 

La  BiUe,  TtBdoetini  naaTollB  areo  rHabiew  en  i^acd,  pai  S.  ChboL  Tone 
Ul  »      _      _ 

DlbeOMpakt  d 
TaMbara  tai  Bibla'OBtNa.    Bj  Albert  Banwa,  Faalai  oj 
Owd),  PbUadelphi*.    3  Tola. 

TbeHolr  BiUe  in  Iboooaumti  Venial,  with  amendment*  of  tlMlaaftnge.  Bf 
KoabWetaler. 

~        '  '  a  oTPaalm  119,  aa  iUnatralirc  of  the  Chancter  and  Eiendaea  of  Uuia- 
BBOdi  by  Iba  Ker.  Charlea  frii^ea,  M.  A.,  Vku  of  Old  IiI*wtsB.SiAilk 
—CM  Mat  AmerieaB,  ftom  tba  nxtb  LoDdoB  adition.    Fbiladslphia. 

The  Bible  Claaa  and  Familj  Ezpomtor,  Ilc  Cooiiplled  obieflj  Gom  a  wecfc  ^ 
dia  tar.  Goo.  Holden,  A.  H.  By  11m*.  C.  BtowmU,  Biabop  aftbe  DiooMw  sf  Con- 
DecticoL    Hartlbrd. 

The  BiUa  OcimpuikHh  aougsed  ht  Ibe  aadatanoe  of  Bible  daaaea,  fiiaid*j 
SebiMb,andya«igatndeiittoflbe8atlpt(U«.  K«<ia*d  by  Stapbtti  H.  Tju^.  OJX 
Fbilad^hia. 

ANewTnuubtiaaortbaPraptaata.    Br8.R.Noyaa.  1  mA.  p. 386.  BMtan. 

Kay  to  tbe  RerelaboiH,    By  BtbamSoatb,  p.  401.    Near  York. 

Bickcretotb'a  Humony  of  the  Goapela  with  practical  remarka  fram  Doddndye. 
Fhiladelpbia. 

Tha  Jewiand  tbe  Mo«ieLaw,  Patt  the  Pint,  oosUininga  dafeineoflliereTe. 
lation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Jewa  for  their  adheraitoeto  Ibe  aana.  Part  Ac 
Seoood,  containinr  four  eaaiya  im  tlie  relative  imporlanee  af  Judaism  and  Chriati- 


Novnin  Tea.  Gr.  and  LaL  ed.    GAacben,  Upt 
KoUa,  EipUntlMy  and  Pnotical,  en  tbe  Ooapakt  daalnsd  ftr  Sondu  8d»l 
-  '  "•■■    ™  »_.,._.,._.    "Trtoiof  th*  Urat  PraJjylanM 


Oat 


,  contalninr  four  eaaiya  im  the  relative  unparlanee  af  Judaism  and  Uhnati- 
By  laaac  Xeeaet,  Reader  of  tbe  PortufUeae  Jewiah  eongrefatiofi  in  Hiila. 

rRer.T.  A.Coi,LL.I>.    Len- 

Dia*ert*tiant  on  tbe  Prapbeciet  of  fleered  Btriptnre,  wliieli  relate  to  tbe  Ami- 
diriatian  power*.    By  John  S.  Waofh,  M-  D.    Edinburgh. 
Tba  Coning  of  MeeriihfaiQIory  and  MBjeaty.fhHn  lasSimuiltorJini)  JiMphat 


Ben  Em,  a  coaverted  Jew — divhlly  abridged  tVoOt  tfae  edition  of  ISST.    LaodM. 

The  BibUed  CMrinet,  ToL  iw.  conUdninf  Bnwati^  Prinet|4«a  of  httemrOaika, 
nL%    TrtnilatedbytbERet.C.H.1VrNt,A.H.whhoo;aotii«ri£h«llh)lc*cnd 
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Seket  List  ^  Becmt  PubUtatlow. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

John  Mitlmi ;  hia  li 
ins  Bum  Di.  JohoM 

AuUJbiographv  of  AtUm  Clarke. 

Vila  D.  Aural.  AugiutiDi,  £piaoopi  IU|ipaMDnf,  koctore  i»«alW'  Ex  Wrtiqiio 
qod.  nuiH  piunum  adidit,  A.  G.  Kramer,  Bvo.    KiIibb. 

Memomlsortbe  RcT.  Thomu  Stcienean ;  conaiitinf  of  the  A4dr«w  lino  at  Ui 
InteriDCDl,  bj  iha  Hot.  Caleb  MorriB;  ttie  Fdoeral  SermoB,  pteBs^tti  b;  Ka*.  Juiea 
Shermna,  oTRMding;  Mr.  Staieaaoa'B  Lul  aerawo  i  uid  Ettreoli  &«■  kia  Dttrj, 
•nd  olbet  DocumenU.    LoDdoo. 

Memoin  of  Rowland  T*JloI,LL.O.,Alcbdeaoan«^EIeu^Raolor«fH«'flei^ 
Jtc;  mimpriaiiu;  in  Account  of  liw  Biae  of  the  EefoTiBatina,  »Blh«  <»■■>»«  of  Iw- 
lUk  and  SufiblE,  with  a  Bsvtew  of  Ihe  Predaatinuiaa  ConUomniM  i^lcd  b^  Ilia 
ImpriKuied  Proteaiuita,  Id  the  King's  Bench,  Fleet,  &C.  &c.    Bj  Thomaa  QauUan 

Slow.     LoDdQD. 

The  Life  of  the  Poet,  William  Cowper,  Esq.,  compikd  rnm  hi*  QrrMpoodeMe 
and  othet  authentic  aoaioe*  of  imfoimalioa :  ooBtaioing  a  full  derelopeneBt  af  hia 
leligioD*  chanolcr — obaervalJoaa  en  his  dcpreMive  ouladj — inteiealuig  delaib  on 
the  peculiarity  of  hia  case— with  Critical  Remarki  on  his  productiona;  fimiiaf  a 
complete  and  ooDDeoled  record  of  the  Poet'*  exUaoidinarf  lUfa,  and  inleoded  to  re- 
moie  the  obscuritiea  which  have  tulherto  hurig  erei  hia  aingulaT  penoaal  hiatorj. 
Bj  Thomaa  Taylor.    Lowlon. 

Calvin  and  the  Sviie  II  eformatian.  By  Dm  Rsr.  JoIb  Boett,  M.  A.,  Miniitar  af 
the  Holy  Triniij  C^hurch,  Hull.  Beinjf  the  fifth  *oltu»e  oC  tbo  Chnadan  Fami>f 
Library.     Edited  by  the  Rei.  E.  BickGraleth.     London. 

Hemotta  of  Ihe  Lite  and  Writing  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Bnrder.  By  Henrj 
Foster  Burder,  D.D.    Loadoa. 

An  Essay  on  the  Lift  of  BUbop  Dehon.  By  C.  G.  Gardner,  D.  D.  CSnriealoo. 
p.  ML 

A  HistofT  of  Harrard  Uoiiernly,  fh»n  the  limndatioD  to  the  present  time.  By 
Beuamia  Piaic*,  A.  M.     Cambridint.  p- 470. 

TbeLifeorWilliaaiCnwpef.     By  Thomaa  Taylor.     Philadelphia. 

AHaoMtrof  Ihe  Rev.  Joaeph  W.  BarT.late  Mifsionaryflnder  AedirvetieB  of  the 
Western  Fareim)  Miasienary  Sooiefy.    Cempiled  by  Rer.  G.  P.  Swift.    FitMtuvh. 

LiftofRev.T.T.ThoniaMm.     ^J.Sar^L    New  York. 

The  Scripture  Biographical  Dictiooary.  Written  (or  the  Ameiicao  Sunday 
Sobool  Daioo.  pp.  330. 

A  CstBOhUm  of  the  History  of  o'jr  Lord  ind  Samnr  Jeaoi  Christ,  with  Hie  Dae. 
trinea  and  Places  eoanected  with  it :  dealfrned  for  more  advanced  Sunday  Scholara, 
audJaTenile  Bible  CItaau.  By  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Cuming,  A.  M.,  Part  I.  New  Yorlc 

A  Brief  Memoii  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Halcom,  of  BeiloD,  Msas.,  npt'mUi 
with  additions,  ftom  the  Ameriesn  Baptiat  Magaiine. 

Menwir  of  Felii  SeS,  Fsator  of  (he  High  Alpa ;  tor  Ihe  nae  of  Sabbath  Bchoob 
asd  Family  Libraries.     By  Harvey  Ncwcomb.  Pittsburg. 

MeaaairaoriheRev.TbDinu  Halybnrton.  With  an  iatrodaetacyessayby  Dr. 
Bnma,  oTBcotltnd,  ftc,  preftce  by  Dr.  Alexander,    Princeton. 

Pridnni's  CraneiieB.    New  edition.  9  vole.    Baltimore. 

Tb*  Seleet  Beoimna  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  RamSer,  late  Miniater  of  the  Chnrch  of 
«ba  U«twl  (or  Hortvian)  Brethren,  at  SiiauA;  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Lift.  By  &e 
BcT.  T.Grinfield,  A.M.    Leodon, 

The  Lift  and  Fosthumoos  wrHinn  of  Ihe  late  RL  Rer.  John  Henry  Hobart.  D.D. 
Hsbafof  Ae  FfDteMaM  EpiaBopalOnird)  blhe  StateofNeir  Tort.wtth  a  beaoti. 
"-'       -  '-.    KewTerk.    3  vob. 

'a  Esalwisalieal  CAtart,  bum  the  aariiest  reoocds  to  the  preaact  day. 
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536  List  of  Recent  Publicationt. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  AND  POLITY. 

IKMirttUoni  TiDdiutioff  the  Charch  at  EngUnd,  irilh  regard  to  Kmie  tmmihl 
point*  of  Polity  ud  Doctrine.  Bj  tlie  Rev.  Jatm  Siudur,  A.  M.,  of  Pembroka  CnlL 
Oitbrd. 

Seren  iMt^n  on  tho  Nttiond  Rdifion,  addreiwd  to  the  Rer.  Henry  MehlH,  A. 
M.     ByCliarleBaniilh,  B.D.    Loodan. 

Lather  tnd  the  Lutl»Tui  Retbnnition.  By  John  Soott,  (So.  3.  Theahpe*!  li- 
taary.)    New  York. 

Smedley'f  Hiitory  oftlra  Refbrmition  in  Fnnes.  Sro. 

Jndaici,  (CD  vet  Scriptor.  prohn,  de  relnif  Joducii  fngiueuto,  ooO^it.  F.  C. 
Heier.  Sto.  Jens. 

Rnttenstock,  Iiutilationea  hiriorin  Eccles.    N.  T.  Tcm  II.  8to.    Vletme. 

A  Hiilory  ofUnitariuiifin.    By  M.  TutU.    LexingtoD,  13nio.  pp.  GO. 

Tbe  Cliriniui  Library,  Part  Xl,  Vol.  1.  conlains  tbe  coDclmion  of  "nn  Cbordi  of 
God ;  ud  the  bef  inning  of  Hiatoricd  Sketchei  of  the  Miniona  of  tbe  United  Bre- 
thren for  propenting  uie  Gospel  uaong  the  Heithen.  By  tbe  Rev.  JtAn  Holinea, 
uithor  of  the  MiBtory  of  the  FiotcMuit  Church  of  tbe  United  Brethren.    Pbi]add- 

Charch  History  tbrongb  all  Aget,  from  the  Gnt  promiM  oft  SaTioor  to  tbe  year 
1830.    ByT.TimpMm,autborof''Coaipantanti>theBible."    London. 

Ao  Apology  ibf  eoafonniDg  to  tbe  Proteatant  Epi*copsl  Cfaarcb,  ccntuBmr  ■  n- 
riea  of  iettera  addreued  ta  the  Rt.  Rer.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdimk,  D.D.  By  llomM 
J.  Briltui. 

Review  of  Britttui'*  Apoli^,  (From  tbe  Biblical  Repertory.)    Pluladelphia. 

lie  Cambridge  and  SaybrookPlitfbrma  of  CburehDisciplinej  with  tbe  conle«»in« 
of  laitb  of  the  New  England  Churcbes,  adopted  in  1680,  and  the  headiofagrtement 
MMHed  to  by  tbe  Preabyteriant  «nd  Congregationalista  in  Engknd  in  1690.  lUai. 
trated  with  biitorical  preiacet  and  notea.    London. 


SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Original  Family  Sermane.    To  be  continoed  monthly.    J.  W.  Parker.    TjhAi. 

SennoTU  on  the  Spiritual  Comfort  and  Asaurance  atlaiueble  by  obedience  and 
oonformity  to  the  Lord  Jeaua  Cbrial ;  adapted  to  Memoiy.  Wilh  an  Eaay  oa  tbs 
me  of  Memory  aa  a  means  of  Grace.     By  lienrj  Erahinc  Head,  M.A.     Bvo. 

Plain  and  Popular  Subjects  of  Religion  and  Morally,  treated  in  a  plain  and  pil- 
lar manner,  in  twenty  Dircoursea.    BytheRev.A.  Hudleaton,  D.D.    Sio. 

Sermonaand  Letters,  by  John  Richards,  M.A.lBte  Vicar  of  Wedmore,  Somera^; 
to  which  in  prehied  a  Memoir.     I2mo. 

The  Lan  Day  of  our  Lord's  Ministry  ;  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Trinity 
Charch,  Coventry.     By  [be  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hooke,  M.  A.     London. 

Sermons  and  Frayera,  delivered  by  John  Joseph  Gumey,  in  tbe  Friend's  Heeti>C 
House,  at  Liverpool,  1832. 

Plain  Parocbial  Sermons,  preached  in  tbe  Parish  Chnrcb  of  Bdtnn-k.Mesn.  By 
tbe  Rev.  Jamea  Sladc.  M.A.  Vicar  of  Bollou  and  Prebendary  of  Chester.    Londim. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Stcbbing,  M.A.  Allernate  Morning  Preacher  at  SL 
James's  Chapel,  Hampelead  Road. 

Sennoas  and  Charges.  By  Jamea  Freeman,  A  nenr  edition.  Boaloo.  8ra. 
PP.I3B. 

Grandpierre,  Discoara  sur  quelqacs  anjcta  de  religion  etde  mraale.    8vo. 

Tbe  Extent  and  Efficacy  of  the  Alonemcnt  A  Discourse  delivered  by  appoint- 
ment, before  the  Boaton  Baptixt  AsBociation,  met  at  Newton,  Maas.  Sept-  19,  1833. 
By  Howard  Malcom,  Pgstor  of  the  Federal  street  Cburch,  Boatoiu 

fUevated  Attainmeata  in  Piety  essential  to  successful  Study  of  tbe  Scriptures. 
A  Sermon,  delivered  at  the  ordination  of  William  R,  Williama,  in  Oliver  slre^  Bap- 
(istCfaurcb,  New  York.    By  Francis  Wsylandi  jr.  President  of  Bnms  Univeinly. 

Tbe  Gospel  Defended  againil  Infidels.    A  Sermon,  preached  in  HidUitao,  Kasa. 
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Oot.31,  I833,atthaiiuUtUti<iaortbeRaT.  EawhsDemoad.    BjBer.  U.  Fiirchild. 
BmIod. 

The  Steward's  ReckooiDgi  or  a  ■eriotoTBermoni  upon  the  tenor  and  GbiTioterof 
'  t  with  hi«  coMcieneo  uid  his  God.    Also,  >  Sermon,  abowin^ 


thattlw  kinadaiD  of  Cbriel  hu  oo  oonnectioD  with  civil  eovemmeoli. 
A.  Ctsrke,  D.D.  Rector  of  AH  SaJnle'  Church,  New  Tort. 

A  Diioourse  delivered  >l  the  Dediciliou  of  ihe  Crombie  Street  Church,  in  Salem. 
By  Leonard  Withinglon.    S&lem.    800  pp.  36. 

Diabelieving  Ihe  Alonemenl  a  Tejeclian  of  the  Gospel.  A  Sermon  preached  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Theological  Semins^,  Andover,  on  1  Cor.  i.  18.  BfThomaiH. 
Skinoer,  D.D. 

The  Duty  of  Zion's  Watehmen.  A  Bermon.  debvored  in  the  Charchof  Chartter* 
before  the  Preibjtery  of  Ohio.     B7  John  M'Millan. 

An  Addren  delivered  at  the  Religioua  Celebration  in  Boaton,  Jatj  4,  1B33.  67 
George  B.  Cheends. 

An  AddreM  delivered  before  Ihe  Society  of  Inquiry  at  Ambervl  Colte^,  Sabbath 
eTeDtng,  August  35, 1833.  By  Rev.  John  Todd,  putor  of  the  Edwaidi  Church, 
Northampton. 

introductory  DiaconrM,  delivered  before  the  American  InMilute  of  Instruction  at 
Boston,  August,  1633,  on  the  mesna  of  promoting  intelligence  and  happiness  among 
tlw  People  of  the  United  States.    By  WJIIura  Sullinn,  one  of  Ihe  officers  orUle  In- 


ic  Congregational  Church,  Burlington,  VL 

A  Lecture  before  the  Yonag  Men's  Society,  on  the  subject  of  Lotteries.  By  G. 
W.  Gordon.    Boston. 

The  BaiiiU  nmong  the  Kings  of  the  Mun  of  God  who  had  done  good  in  Israel ;  a 
Sermon  preached  in  the  District  Church  of  St.  Mark,  Myddleion  Squire,  occasioned 
by  Ihe  decease  of  William  Wilborforce.  Esq.  By  Thomas  Mortimer,  B.D.  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge.    London. 

The  Character,  Principles,  and  Public  Service*  of  the  lale  William  Wilborforce, 
Esq.  including  Notices  of  his  Early  Life.  A  Discourse,  dcliterod  in  the  Parish 
Churchof  Triniiy,  HulKMr.  W.'s  naUve  Parish),  00  Wednesday,  Augtuit  7, 1833. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  M.A.     London. 

The  Apostoticnl  Coinnilssion  :  a  Sermon,  delivered  at  Ihe  Cathedral  Chorch  ofSL 
John.  Bj  Daniel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  at  an  Ordination  holdeo  on  Sunday, 
January  6, 1833.     Calcutta. 

The  Dieuity  of  Public  Worship;  a  Sermon,  delivered  at  Wynberg,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  September  5, 1S33.    By  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.    London. 

Sermons  prechris  dau  I'Eglise  Francois  de  Loadiei.    Par  Charles  Scholl.    Loa- 

The  Elements  of  Power  in  Public  Speaking ;  an  Address  delivered  January  I, 
1833,  at  his  Inauguration  u  Bartletl  PrafesBor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Tbeohigi- 
eal  Seminary  at  Andover.  By  Rev.  Thomu  H>  SUiwer,  DJ). ;  published  by  re. 
quest  of  the  stodenla. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Teacher.    By  Jacob  Abbot,  p.  343.    Boston. 

The  Mother  at  Home.    By  J.  S.  a  AbboU 

The  Mother's  and  Infa'nt  Schorl  Teacher's  Asristant,  embtadi 
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Eduo&tion  of  i  Funil;',  ezeniplified  in  Uw  Bbraoinof  Threeof  Uie  decewMl  ChH- 
dren  ofthe  Rev.  Legh  Ricbmoad. 

A  Practical  7>«atu«  od  lafuit  £dacalioD;  betof  ui  entire  [din  for  orguiiunE 
and  conducliofr  lofkat  Schools ;  with  the  variaui  methodi  of  Dijcipline  conmcted 
with  its  pragreu.  By  Junes  Kodgen,  Master  of  the  Cbeltenhun  Jjiimt  SchooL 
lamo.  pp.  111.    London,  1B33. 

JUVENILE. 

The  Basliel  of  Pluwer^  TranshlBd  from  the  French,  by  the  Ker.  G.  T.  Bedell. 
Philndelphis. 

The  only  Son,  or  tlie  Hiatorj  of  JoDlH  Ross  and  bis  Motlier.  pp.  291.  American 
Sundsy  School  Union. 

The  Clinton  Famitf,  or  History  of  the  Temperance  BelbruwtiOD.  ByBei.Cjro* 
Mann.    BostoQ. 

A  Memoir  of  Wiltiam  Alfred  Chimbers,  who  died  Febnwr;  13. 1832,1^  GNir 
Tcara.    BytheRev.  W.Chunbere,  B.D.VicuofAthburj.    London. 

The  Last  Months  of  Julisn  Mcall,  vho  died  si  Gresi  YarmouUi,  July  98, 1839:, 
in  the  nialli  year  of  his  i^e.    London. 

Youthfbl  Fiety  exemplified  in  the  laat  illness  and  death  of  Ann  Clitheroe,  aped 
fonrteen  yeara.    By  the  Rev.  Jowph  Cotterii],  Rector  of  Blakeney.    Lnndoa. 

The  Clergyman's  Orphan  ;  or.  The  Child  of  Providence,  a  Tale,  founded  od  Facto; 
by  a  Clergyman  of  Now  York.    Boy  Girl's  Library,  No.  XVU,  New  York.  pp.2a0. 

Bxam^ ;  or  Family  Scenes.    Philadelphia. 

The  Young  Lady's  Sunday  Book,  a  practical  manual  of  the  chriBtiau  dutisi  of 
|uety,  benemlence,  and  aelf-goTerumeDt.  By  the  anther  of  "The  Younj;  Man^ 
Own  Book."    Philadelphia. 

PRACTICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters  to  an  Anxioaslnqairer.  By  the  late  T.  Charlton  Henrj,  D.D.  of  Charlea. 
ton.    With  a  preface,  by  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.D.    Philadelphia. 

The  Christun  Philosopher ;  designed  to  exhibit,  in  the  Outlines  of  Natnral  Histo- 
ry and  the  clementa  of  Physics,  the  Wisdom,  Beneficence,  and  Superintending  Pro- 
TJdenae  of  the  Deity.    By  William  Martin.    London.    ISmo. 

An  Analyaia  of  Foley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  by  Queation  and  Annver. 
London.    12mo. 

Matthew's  CoUection  of  Anthems,  without  the  Music,  used  b  Trinity  and  SL 
John's  Chapels.    Cambridge.    8vo. 

Nstorsl  History  of  Enttmnasm.    Sixth  Edition. 

Bemarks  on  Alton  Park,  a  Bomsn  Catholic  Novel,  and  on  Smith's  Dlakigoe*  <m 
Popeiy.     By  the  Ute  William  M'Gavin,  Esq.     Glasgow.     ISmo. 

New  Week's  Preparation  for  a  worthy  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  as  recom- 
mended and  appointed  by  the  Cborch  of  England.  Cooaisting  of  Meditatiooa  and 
Prayers,  with  a  Companion  to  the  Akar.    London. 

Lectarea  on  Bevivals  of  Religicm.  By  W.  B.  %irBfUe,  D.D.  With  an  Introdnc- 
tory  Eassy,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Bedford,  Worcester,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  Birminf- 
iiani,     ISmo.    London. 

Same  Worli.    Second  Amarlcan  Edition. 

A  Help  to  an  Acquaintance  with  God.    Boaton. 

On  Political  Fconomy  in  Connexion  with  the  Moral  Slate  and  Moral  Prospects  of 
Society.     By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Sm.     Glasgow. 

A  Defence  of  the  above,  aninst  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  entitled.  On  the 
Supremo  Importance  of  a  right  Mond  to  a  right  economical  stele  of  Society. 
With  some  Remoikson  a  recent  Criticism  in  theSdiobargh  Review.  By  Thomas 
Chalmera,  D.D. 

An  Address  beGve  the  Csa^ridge  Temparaoce  Society,  March  27,  183S.  By 
Rev.  Henry  Wore,  ofBoston.     London. 

A  DisBsnlor's  Reaaons  l!>r  not  obonving  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day.   id. 
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A  Huiail  far  the  AflUoMd ;  compriiini-  a  Pnctiol  Esnj  on  Afiticliao,  and  a 
Seriei  ofMeditationa  and  Frajera,  aelecled  and  arran^  for  [he  tue  oT  thoae  who 
are  in  wnron,  trooblo,  need,  eioknese,  or  anj  other  idieraitj.  Bj  Thomo*  HartwvU 
Horne,  ED. 

Minonu-;  Annoil.    Londeo.    Edited  by  Rev.  W.  &Ui^  1 S33. 

Tlie  Clergy  of  tho  Kirk  of  ScotlaDd,  arraogod  with  Maps. 

Thomson  on  Baptism.     London.     ISmo. 

Frencillon.  Hiatoiro  de  la  Passion  4c  notre  Seigneur  Jeans  Ctuiat.    6fo. 

History  and  Character  of  American  ReviTals.  By  Calvin  Cation,  A.M.  Seooud 
Edition.    London. 

National  Faalmody :  A  oollsclion  of  Tunes  ;  containing- all  the  finest  old  Church 
Melodiea,  with  appropriate  Symphonies,  for  ^  Service  of  the  Chnrch.  The  Mosio 
harmonised,  arranged,  and  adapted,  bj  B.  Jacob,  with  Original  Compositions  b; 
him,  and  the  most  eminent  ProlesBora.     London. 

Musical  Arrangements  :  A  Selection  of  Classical  Compositions,  from  the  Works 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  Moiait,  Beethoven,  Dr.  Crotch,  Jtc  arranged  for  the  Organ  or 
Pisno-fbrtc;  nitha  Memoir  of  the  Author.     London. 

The  Grace  and  Dutjr  <^  iieing  Spiritually  Minded,  declared  and  practically  im. 
proved.  By  John  Owen,  D.D.  aametime  vice  Chancellor  of  the  Univcruty  ofOxrord. 
Abridged  by  Ebeaeier  Porter,  D.D.  President  of  the  Ttioological  Seminary.    Ando- 

Thc  Bow  in  Strength ;  or  a  Practical  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Joseph,  aa 
recorded  io  the  Book  of  Genesis.    By  Charles  Idrom,  Sheffield. 

The  Immortililj  of  the  Soul,  and  other  Paoms.  By  David  Halloch,  N.  York. 
12mo.  pp.  98. 

The  Christian's  Own  Book.    By  S.  H.  Tyng.    Philadelphia. 

The  Honas  of  tbe  Thief;  or  the  Eighth  CaauDBodment  practically  illustrated. 
By  tbs  Author  of  the  Laat  Day  of  tbe  Week.    London. 

The  Invalid's  Help  to  Praver  and  Heditation;  containing  a  variety  of  Prayer* 
adapted  to  all  condttiona  of  Men ;  with  directions  for  proper  readinjt,  and  <rther 
helps  to  devotion,  forming  a  eomplflte  maanal  for  a  aick  room.  Also,  Prayers  in 
behalf,  and  on  the  toes  of  trieods.  By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hannam,  M.  A.  author  of  the 
Hospital  Manual,  and  Curate  of  the  New  Cbarch,  St  Pani:ras,  Middlesex.   London. 

Elijah.    By  the  aothor  of  Modern  Fanaticism  Unveiled,  Hataam,  &.c    Iioodon. 

Prayers  for  the  use  of  Familiea,  chiefly  selected  Iron)  various  authors,  with  a  pre- 
liminary essay,  together  with  a  selection  of  Hymna.  By  Albert  Bamea.  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Christian  Cotinsel  to  the  Sick.  By  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Winchester,  Pastor  of  the  Sixth 
Presbyterian  Church.    Philadelphia. 

Tbe  New  Village  Harmony.  A  nrnneat  msnnal  for  Sahbath  schools.  Arranged 
and  compiled  by  Charles  Snmner.    Boston,  p.  900. 

Tlie  Choir ;  a  collection  of  Church  Music  By  Lowell  Maeon.  Second  edition. 
Boston. 

The  Philoeophy  ofthe  Human  voice.  Bj  James  Rush,  M.D.  Second  edition  cn- 
lawsd.  pp.  460.    Phibdel[diia. 

The  Southern  Enterprise ;  being  a  brief  statement  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  en- 
torpriac  which  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  resolvBd.at  its  late  annual  moot. 
ing,  to  prosecute  in  the  Bouthom  States.     Philadelphia. 

A  Letter  &om  the  ReT.  John  Philip,  D.D.;  Superintandent  of  the  Misnons  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  at  the  (^pe  of  Good  Hope,  A.C.,  to  the  Society  oflDqui- 
ry  on  Missions  in  (be  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.    Princeton. 

The  Christian  Phikisi^er;  or,  the  connection  of  Science  and  Philosophy  with  Be- 
ligion.    Ulastrated  with  enrravings.    Bv  Thomas  Dick. 

Etcmilj  Realised ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Thoughtfiit.    By  Robert  Philip,  of  Maberly 

Questions  on  the  Leasona,  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospela  io  the  Sunday  Morning 
Service  of  the  [Episcopal]  Church ;  designed  for  Bible-classes  and  Sunday  schools. 
By  Thomas  Jackson,  Assistant  Minister  in  the  Monumental  Chnrch,  Richmeod. 

Pliihiddphia. 
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The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetrjr.  B;  J.  Q,  Herder.  Tmukled  fh>m  the  Germut, 
bj  James  Manb. 

A  Mmual  tor  Young  Cfaurch  Members.  B7  Leuiard  BtcoD,  Putor  of  tbe  Firat 
Charch  ia  New  Haven. 

The  Frogreftive  Eipei 
from  Regeneration  lo  Mi        ^        ^ 

A  Manual  for  the  Afflicted ;  comprising  ■  practical  enay  od  *Sliclion,  ■ 
riea  of  meditationi  and  prB;era,for  theuaoof  thoeewho  are  in  sorrow,  trouUe,  Dent, 
ficknen,  or  sny  other  adiereit;.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  B.D.  with  an  Intradoc- 
tion  and  Appendix  of  devotional  piety,  bj  Biahop  Doanc,  BinbopofNew  Jenej. 

A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Bmki ;  or,  a  Selection  of  more  than  Six  Hundred  Vo. 
lame* ;  compriiing  aome  of  the  beat  and  most  r'CSDt  publicaliona  in  Divinity,  Hi*. 
lory.  Poetry,  Biography,  Travela,  Voyages,  and  Literalare  in  genera! ;  with  copioo* 
and  interesting  Notices  from  the  rarioua  Revicwa,  pointing  oat  the  character  of 
each  work,  and  lecotnmanding  it  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.     London. 

An  Easay  upon  the  tfpirit  and  Influence  of  the  Reformation ;  a  work  which  ob- 
tained the  priie  propoacd  by  the  National  Inalilule  ofFrance.  ByC.  Villera, kkD«- 
time  ProfBiwr  of  Phitoaopby  in  the  Unirerailj  of  GoltJnnn.  Tranalatod  (rom  the 
French,  with  an  tntroductor;  Eauy,  by  Samael  MiUer,  D.  D.     Philadelphia. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers  and  the  Iniestigatlon  of  Truth.  Bf 
John  Abercrombie,  M.  D.,  with  additions  and  eiplanationi  to  adapt  the  work  to  th* 
nae  of  Schools  and  Academies,  by  Jacob  Abbott. 

The  Spirit  of  Prayer.    By  Hannah  More.   To  which  is  added,  Pielaa 
or  Prayers  and  Meditationi  lor  every  day  in  the  week,  and  on  Tarioui 
Also,  ^mns  suited  to  the  subjects.    New  York. 
The  Sixth  Report  of  the  American  Temperance  Society. 

The  Bridgewaler  TreatiKs,  vol.  1.  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of  Eilamtl  Na- 
Inre,  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  constitution  of  man.  Vol.  II.  Dr.  Kidd  on  tbe 
Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  tbe  Physical  condition  of  man.    Vol.  IIL  Mr. 


On  the  ImprovemaDtef  Society  by  the  diffusion  of  nsefnl  knowledge.    By  Tlw«. 
Dick.  (No.  59.  of  Harper's  Family  Library). 
Popular  Guide  to  the  Obaerration  of  Nature.    By  Robert  Mudis.  (Familj  Li. 

The  Philosophy  of  (he  Moral  Feelings.  By  John  Abercrombie,  M.  D.  (Family 
Library.) 

Essays.    By  John  Foster.    Boston. 

Ptdyneaian  Reaearchei,  durinjr  a  reaidence  of  eight  years  in  the  Society  and 
Sandwich  Islands.    By  Wm.  ElUs.    4  vols.    New  York. 

Tahiti  without  the  Gospel.  Tahiti  mceiving  the  Gospel.  Tabid  with  tbe  Go^ 
pel.    (An  abridgment  of  Ellis's  Researches.)   StoIs.    Amer.  Snnday  School  Uniea. 

Christ  our  Example.    By  Carolina  Fry.    Philadelphia. 

The  Journal  of  a  Voyage  along  the  coast  of  China.  By  Rev.  Charies  GntxlaiT. 
pp.333.    New  York. 

The  Teatimooy  of  Nature  and  Revelation  to  tbe  being,  perftctisD,  and  gorem- 
tsenl  of  God.    By  Rev.  Henry  Fergus,  pp.  335.    Philadeliiiiia. 

The  Visit<H  of  the  Poor  :  deaignod  to  aid  in  the  Formation  and  Working  of  Pro- 
vident and  other  kindred  Societies.  Translated  IVom  the  French  of  the  Baron  de 
Geraodo ;  with  an  Introduotion,  by  the  Rer.  J.  Tuekerman,  D.D.    Boston. 

The  Happiness  of  the  Blesaed,  considered  as  to  the  paiti«ilaraof  their  statei  their 
reeogoition  of  each  other  in  that  stale  1  and  its  difference  of  degrsBi — to  which  ar* 
add^  musinga  on  the  Church  and  her  servicea.  By  Richard  Kant,  D.D.,  Lord 
Kshop  of  Down  and  Connor.     Philadelphia. 

Prendent  Dwight'a  decisioos  of  Questiooa  discnned  bv  the  Senior  Claaa  in  Yale 
College  in  1813  and  1814.  From  stenographic  notes.  'By  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr. 
New  York.  pp.  34B. 
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